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1858.  Comelius  Paine,  Esq.      9,  Lewes  Crescent,  Kemp 

Town,  Brighton. 
1862.    The   Rev.   G.    E.   Pattenden.      Grammar  School, 
Boston. 

1873.  A.  J.  Patterson,  Esq.     Kermeur-Coataudon,  Gui- 

pavas,  Finisterre,  Franco. 
1873.     William  Payne,  Esq.     The  Keep,  Forest  Hai,  S.E. 

1866.  J.  Peile,  Esq.     Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
1865.     J.  A.  PiCTON,  Esq.     11,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 

1876.    W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Esq.,  8,  Alfred  Place,  Bedford- 
square,  W.C. 

1859.  *F.  Reilly,  Esq.     19,  Duke  Street,  Storey's  Gate, 

Westminster,  S.W. 

1869.  Prof.  Charles  Rieu.     British  Museum,  W.C. 

1862.  ♦D.  Ross,  Esq.     7,  Regent  Place,  Edinburgh. 
1865.  *J.  D.  Russell,  Esq.    Biggin  Hall,  Oundle. 

1867.  J.  ScHoNEMANN,  Esq.     5,  Salem  Street,  Bradford. 
1842.  *The  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester. 

1863.  *The  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

1875.  Dr.  G.  Schmettau  Soldan.     Lausanne. 


1871,  *T.  B.  Sprague.  Esq.      26,  St.  Andrew's  Square, 

Edinburgh. 
1873.     William  Spurkell,  Esq.     37,  King  Street,  Caer- 

marthen. 

1858.  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes.     6,  Merion  Square,  Dublin. 

1859.  J.   W.   Stratton,    Esq.      3,   Terrace,    Kensington 

Gkrdens,  W. 
1869.  *Henry  Sweet,  Esq.     140,  Maìda  Vale,  W. 
1875.     B.  B.  SwiNTON,  Esq.    25,  Eandolph  Crescent,  Maida 

Hill,W. 
1873.     The  Éev.  W.  Somerville  L.  SzYRifA.    Penzance. 

1842.  •H.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.  Laycock  Abbey,  Wilts. 

1859.     The  Rev.   C.   J.   F.  Tayler.      6,  Barnard's  Inn, 
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1866.  Samuel  Timmins,  Esq.  Elvetham  Lodge,  Birmingham. 

1867.  The  Most  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
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E.C. 
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W. 
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1863.     H.  B.  Wheatlet,  Esq.     1,  Chalcot  Tenace,  Prim- 

rose  Hill,  N.W. 
1866.     J.   W.  WiLOOCK,  Esq.     Cleivin,   Dinas  Muwddwy, 

Llangmawddwy,  Merioneth,  Wales. 
1870.    Nicholas  W.  Wyer,  Esq.   5,  Matford  Tenace,  Exeter. 
1876.    Dr.  WiDHOLM.    Lund,  Sweden. 


Bankers  :  Messrs.  Baksom,  Bouterib  and  Co.,  1,  Pali  Mail 
East,  S.W. 

Puhlièhers  of  the  7'ransactions  :  Messrs.  Asher  &  Co.,  13, 
Bedford  Street,  Govent  Garden,  London;  and  6, 
Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin. 
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MINUTES  OF 

MEETINGS    OF   THE   PHILOLOGICAL   SOCIETY 

From  Novembeb  6,  1874,  to  December  15,  1876. 


Friday^  Nav,  6,  1874. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  FruicUnt, 
ÌD  the  Onair.  The  Hoq.  Sec.  stated  that  the  Council  had  resolved  to 
recommend  the  Society  to  elect  Prof.  William  Dwight  Whitney,  of 
Yale  Collège,  United  otates,  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 
The  Presiaeot  then  made  a  report  to  the  Meeting  on  the  services  that 
Professor  Whitney  had  rendered  to  Comparative  and  EngUsh  Philology, 
and  in  the  coarse  of  it  stated  that  so  highly  did  he  vai  uè  the  first  seven 
chapters  of  Professor  Whitney's  work  on  "  Language  and  the  Study  of 
Language,"  that  he  had  undertaken  to  edit  them  for  the  use  of  English 
Collages  and  Schools.  The  President  stated  that  Prof.  Whìtney's 
election  would  be  proposed  to  the  next  Meeting.  Mr.  Ellis  supported 
the  President's  recommendatioa  of  Prof.  Whitney  to  the  Meeting.  The 
Papera  read  were  :  (1)  "On  the  Etruscan  Numerala,''  expressing  dissent 
from  Corsen's  interpretation  of  them  and  the  pronouns,  etc  By 
Prof.  Aufrecht  Part  I.  (read  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis).  (2)  ''  On  the  Rush- 
worth  Gloss."  By  Dr.  J.  Au  it  Murray.  (3)  "  On  the  Treatment  of 
final  m  in  Latin,"  showing  that  ib  was  not  pronounced,  but  only 
lengthened  the  preceding  voweL  By  Alexander  J.  EUis,  Esq.,  Vice- 
Fre$idenL 

Friday,  Nav.  20,  1874. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  President, 
in  the  Chair.  Professor  William  Dwight  Whitney,  U.S.,  was  unani- 
moualy  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society.  The  foUowing 
eentlemen  were  duly  electea  Members  of  the  Society:  Dr.  Bernhard 
Mangold;  W.  R.  Morfill,  Esq.,  M.A.  ;  J.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.;  J.  H. 
Hessels,  Esci.  ;  H.  Attwell,  Esq.  The  Papera  read  were  :  (1)  "On 
Certain  Itahan  Diminutives.  "  Èy  C.  B.  Cayley,  Esq.  (Printed  above, 
p.  lea)  (2)  "On  the  Name  *Holy  Island,'  formerly  applied  to  Ireland." 
By  Monsieur  Gaidoz,  Editor  of  the  Hevue  Celiique  (read  by  Mr. 
Henry  Nicol).  After  remarking  that  Ireland  was  so  called  b^  but  one 
writer,  Avienus  (in  the  llth  century),  and  that  the  description  of  its 
inhabitants  given  bv  Strabo  was  far  from  entitling  it  to  the  appellation, 
M.  Oaidoz  concluded  that  the  name  was  the  result  of  "  popular 
etymology.'*  The  ancient  Qreek  names  for  Irelaud  are  'Upmi  and 
*Uf9Ìt  rif0Vf,  and  the  passage  from  either  of  them  to  Ufiv  v^erof  is  so  easy 
as  to  make  the  coi^ecture  above  probable.  M.  Gaidoz  then  examined 
Dr.  Whitley  Stokes's  etymology  of  Brin,  the  *iiprn  of  the  Greeks, 
rejeeting  afi  others  proposed  as  too  improbable  to  require  detailed 
uotioe.     Dr.  Stokes  thinks  the  oldest  fonn  of  the  stem  was  Everion 
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or  Tverion,  which  he  connects  with  the  Skr.  avara  *£urther,  western,* 
so  that  Érin  would  he  'the  land  or  isle  of  the  west.'  M.  Gaidoz 
pointed  out  that  thìs  name  could  not  have  been  given  hj  the  Irìsh  to 
their  own  country,  but  must  have  been  leamt  from  strangers  ;  a  còn- 
clusion  which  ezactlj  fits  in  with  the  probabilitj  of  the  earlj  voyagers 
having  obtained  the  name  of  the  '  Western  isle  '  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  and  with  the  fìud;  that  the  natives  of  Ireland  did  not  cali 
themselves  by  a  name  derived  from  Erin  till  comparatively  recent 
times. 

Fridai/,  Dee.  4,  1874.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morrib,  Presidente  in 
the  Chair.  The  Paper  read  was  :  "  On  Forei^  Words  imported  with- 
out  change  into  Exiglish  ;  or,  Anglicized  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases." 
£y  J.  F.  Stanford,  £sq. 

Friday,  Dee,  18,  1874 — Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.— The 
Paper  read  was  :  '^  On  some  Phonetic  Changes  in  Persian.''  By  Prof. 
Rieu. 

Friday^  Jan,  15, 1875.— Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. — iTie  Paper 
read  was  :  "  On  the  Diaiect  of  West  Somerset'*  By  F.  T.  Elworthy, 
Esq.  (Printed  above,  p.  197.)  The  reader  treated  the  diaiect  particu- 
larly  with  reference  to  its  pronunciation  and  grommar.  He  mamtained 
that  dialects  are  not  disappearing  so  quickly  as  is  generally  supposed  ; 
that^  although  words  are  constanti^  dropping  into  disuso,  new  ones  are 
as  certainly  taking  their  places,  and  these,  from  having  the  stamp  of 
the  diaiect  impressed  upon  them,  serve  to  band  down  unaltered  the 
archaic  pronunciation.  ne  asserted  that  the  Quantocks  and  Taunton 
are  the  limits  of  the  districts  of  East  and  West  Somerset,  and  not  the 
Parrett.  The  Western  diaiect  had  been  but  little  studied,  and  was  com- 
paratively little  known,  although  it  was  much  richer  in  vocabulary  and 
more  expressive  in  speech  than  the  East  Somerset.  Mr.  Elworthy 
pointed  out  the  probable  Normanism  in  the  difference  made  in  the 
sounds  of  zay,  day,  paay^  maay;  and  in  carefully  going  through  the 
vowels  he  gave  no  less  than  siz  distinct  sounds  for  the  diphthong  ea* 
Final  compound  consonants  were  nearly  alwa^s  reduced  to  simple  ones, 
and  the  hard  dentala  and  labials  constanitly  softened. — Mr.  Sweet  re- 
marked  on  the  value  of  the  diaiect  in  preserving  in  a  living  form  the 
old  sounds  of  the  w  before  such  woros  as  tpresUing,  wream,  and  the 
broad  ^uiy  in  hay, — Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  said  that  the  chief  dis- 
tinction  between  the  dialects  of  West  Somerset  and  Devon  was  the  use 
iu  the  former  of  the  periphrastic  present  indicative  instead  of  the  in- 
flexion  eth  ;  that  West  Somerset  must  be  classed  by  itself  ;  that  the 
remarkaUe  inflexion  by  which  transitiva  verbs  receive  a  neuter  signifi- 
cation  when  <used  without  their  object,  is  found  in  the  dialects  or  the 
South- West  of  England,  in  Basque,  and  in  Hungarian,  but  in  no  other 
languages,  ancient  or  modem. 

Fridav,  Feo.  5,  1875— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Fretident, 
in  the  Chair,  The  Paper  read  was  :  ««On  Rhythm.  Part  IL"  By  Prof. 
J.  B.  ìiskyor,  (Printed  above,  p.  397.)  The  reader  first  controverted 
Mr.  A.  tf.  Ellis*s  views  on  the  use  of  classical  teims  like  ««iambic," 
"  trochaic,"  etc.,  and  on  the  practice  of  routine  scansion,  which  latter 
he  defended  as  the  naturai  mode  of  redtiiìg  poetry,  and  also  as  the 
necessary  basis  of  scientifìc  investigation.    Prof.  Mayor  then  confined 
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himaelf  to  the  heroic  metre,  pointed  out  the  different  modes  of  vaiying 
the  typical  line,  and  diacuased  the  limit  of  variatiun  in  respect  to  the 
use  of  trisyllabic  feet,  and  the  number  and  position  of  the  accented 
syllables.  He  lastlj  illuatrated  the  practice  of  Shakspere,  bj  m&nj 
quotationa  from  '  Macbeth,'  classified  under  appropriate  heads, 

Frida  V,  Feb.  19,  1875.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  PresiderU, 
in  the  Chair.  The  Papera  read  were':  (1)  **  A  Memoir  of  Observations 
made  between  the  years  1863  and  1873  on  the  attack  made  bj  the 
individuai  on  spoken  Laneuage,  and  a  proposal  to  apply  the  method  of 
direct  experiment  in  Philcuogical  Science/'  (giving  the  changes  made  by 
five  young  children  in  our  standard  words,  as  r<m  for  hand^  etc.).  By 
James  M.  Menzies,  Esq.  (Partly  printed  above,  p  168^  (2)  "  On  the 
Dialectical  Characteristìcs  of  the  Kushworth  Gloss."  By  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray,  (a)  The  Rushworth  used  ]>  for  the  Lindis&me  t$  ;  and  k  often 
for  e  (/3)  A  was  used  for  o  ;  i  for  gè  (as  tara  for  geara)  ;  k  is  used 
arbitrarily,  hi»  for  i$  ;  and  is  often  dropped,  U  for  hU,  laferd  for  hlaford^ 
ìoa  for  hwa;  the  umlaut  of  o  is  kepà^  and  not  tumed  into  the  West 
Sazon  e,  as  ioeee  for  Mce  ;  also  the  umlaut  of  a,  as  tead  for  wel  ;  mae, 
maere  for  vnoy  mare,  età  A  Sax.  ea  becomes  Rushworth,  a,  eal,  al;  a 
becomes  o,  as  hond,  hand  ;  y  is  never  used  for  short  i;  y  is  wrìtten 
with  o,  Aym,  A«om,  them  ;  «o  oecomes  tu,  seo,  giù,  she  ;  i  is  tumed  into 
ù),  as  nime,  mome,  Verhal  on  is  uìi,  as  we  magun,  Case-signs  are 
often  left  out,  as,  Keafod  loccas  ;  the  dative  is  in  a«  and  a  instead  of  e, 
Prepositions  govem  improper  cases,  nouns  bave  irregular  plurals.  The 
weak  declension  of  nouns  is  much  broken  down  ;  for  the  plural  an 
appear  u,  a/  and  man  is  declined  according  to  this  declension.  Adjec- 
tives  are  often  undeclìned  ;  sometimes  the  termination  u  runa  through 
ali  the  cases.  In  comparison,  full  forms  like  lessest  occur.  Pronouns  : 
icae  for  we;  dot,  eow,  aoc.  eowic;  hie  for  hi,  they  ;  poes.  user  is  in  use 
for  ^'our.**  Def.  Art  :  acc.  \ane  is  used  for  \one.  The  relative  is  m>«. 
Verb  :  gè  of  past  participle  is  often  omitted,  though  used  iu  the  West- 
Saxon  in  the  time  of  Stephen.  Contracted  terminations  are  not  used, 
as  sended  for  seni,  Ist  pera.  sing.  ends  usually  in  a  vowel  ;  the  ig  is 
retained  in  the  plural  ;  the  J^  in  the  third  singular,  none  in  s  occur. 
The  past  tense  ends  in  ade  sing.,  adun  pL  Imperative,  West-Saxon 
eumt  ye  ;  Rnahworth  keeps  the  >,  etef  we,  »eUa^  ye,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  use  auxiliaries.  Io  oeom  occurs  (though  eam  is  more 
common)  ;  and  beo^n  ^^  are  ;  ^*/or  is  sometimes  used  for  beforan.  The 
dialect  is  probably  North-Midland  ;  it  has  on  the  one  hand  older  cha- 
Facteristics  than  the  West-Saxon,  and  on  the  other  much  later  ones. 
It  was  the  dialect  of  (perhaps)  about  Derbyshire.  Dr.  Morris  said  he 
had  come  independently  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dialect  of  the  Rush- 
worth Gloea  was  North-west  Midland. 

Friday,  March  6,  1875. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  PreddetU, 
in  the  Chair.  H.  Jefferson,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  £.  A.  Sturman  were  duly 
elected  Memben  of  the  Society.  The  Paper  read  was  :  '^  On  the  Classi- 
fication  of  Modem  English  Dialects."  By  Alex.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Yice-PrMidents  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Ellis  gave  an  account  of 
the  dassification  of  the  English  cualects  as  now  spoken,  formed  bv 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bouaparte,  Dr.  Murra;^,  and  himsel^  with 
uumerouB  ooUaborators.  The  dialects  are  distributed  into  3  families, 
7  branchea,  13  dialects,  42  sub-dialects,  and  numerous  varieties  and 
sub-varietie0,  of  which  the  following  is  an  indication  :— 1.  Qreat 
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NoRTHSBN  Familt.*— il.  NoTthem  Branehf  I.  North  Insular  Scotch 
(1.  Shetland,  and  2.  Orkney)  ;  II.  Northern  Scotch  (3.  Caithneaa,  4. 
Moraj  and  Aberdeen,  5.  Angus)  ;  III.  Central  Scotch  (6.  Fife  and 
Lothian,  7.  Clydesdale,  8.  HigUand  Border,  9.  Oallowav)  ;  IV.  Scotch 
and  English  Éorder  (IO.  Southern  Scotch,  11.  Engliah  West  Mazches, 
12.  En^h  East  Marches)  ;  V.  Northern  Eng^ìah  (13.  Cumberland, 
14.  Weetmorland,  15.  North  and  Mid  Yorkshire,  16.  North  Lancaahire). 
•  —5.  North'Westem  Branch,  VI.  North-Westem  Engliah  (17.  South 
Lancashire,  18.  Cheshire,  19.  North  Peak  of  Derbyshìre,  20.  Derbyshire, 
21.  Staffosdshire,  22.  Sbropshire).— a  North^Midland  Branche  VII. 
North-Midland  English  (23.  South  Torkshire).  2.  Grbat  Eabtbbn 
Familt.— i>.  Eastern  Braneh,  Vili.  North-Eastem  Endish  (24. 
Lincolnshire,  25.  Nottinghamshire,  26.  Leicestershire,  27.  Warwick- 
shire,  28.  North  Northamptonfihire,  29.  North  Beafordshire)  ;  IX. 
Eastern  Enelish  (30.  Norfolk,  31.  Suffolk).*-^.  Ceniral  Brand,  X. 
Central  and  Central-Border  English  (32.  Central,  i.A,  Middlesez, 
Surrey,  N.  W.  Kent,  S.  W.  Esaex,  Herts,  Bucks,  S.  Beds  ;  33.  Eastern 
Border,  i.&,  Essez  ;  34.  South-Eastem,  i«.,  Kent,  E.  Sussez  ;  35. 
Western  and  Midland  Border,  t.&,  Herefordahire,  Monmouthshire, 
Woroestershire,  parta  of  Qlouoestershire,  Oxfordsbire,  Warwickshire, 
S.  Northamptonshire  ;  36.  South- Western  Border,  t.d.,  Berks,  E. 
Ozfordshire,  Hants,  Wight,  W.  Suasex  ;  37.  living  Comish^  t.6.,  W. 
Comwall).  3.  Gbeat  Western  Family.— jFI  South' Weatem  Branch, 
XI.  The  Avons  English  (38.  The  Sevem-Avon,  i.«.,  Gloucester,  S.  W. 
Berks,  N.  Wilts,  N.  E.  Somersetshire  ;  39.  The  Stour  Avon,  i.&,  S.  W. 
Hants,  S.  Wilts,  Dorset,  S.  E.  Somersetshire,  Axminster)  ;  XII.  Devon 
English  (40.  W.  Somerset,  41.  Deyonshire).— (?.  Extinct  Branch,  XIII. 
(42.  Forth  and  Bargy,  near  Wezford,  Ireland). 

/Wofow,  March  19,  1875. -^The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Pruidmi, 
in  the  Chair.  The  Paper  read  was  :  '^  On  the  Norman  Element  in  the 
English  Patois  of  the  Midland  Area."  By  Joseph  Payne,  Esq.  Before 
ezamining  special  words,  Mr.  Payne  laid  down  the  prmciple  tnat  many 
of  the  patoii  fonus  are  ezplained  by  pointing  out  the  difiference  between 
the  lawB  of  Enslish  and  Old  French  accentuation.  In  naturalizing 
French  words,  the  distinguishing  or  tonic  accent,  generally  resting  on 
the  last  syllable,  was  by  the  English  rule  transferred  to  the  first  or 
second  syllable,  the  efifect  of  which  was  to  shorten  or  obscure  the  vowei 
or  diphthong  which  bad  before  been  prominent  and  distinct.  Thus , 
muihani&wr  became  English  enchàuter  ;  oatàiU,  b&ttel  or  bàttle  ;  vioàire^  ' 
Tlker  ;  gramàire,  gr&mmer  ;  figii/re^  figger,  età  It  was  also  noted  that 
the  English  tonic  syllable  became,  oy  this  transference  of  accent, 
almost  mvariably  short,  whatever  might  bave  been  ita  quantity  before. 
On  these  principles  the  writer  accounted  for  the  patoù  forma  nóppemy 
for  naper&n^  Idboer  for  lahóur^  fdwer  for  fav&wr,  advver  for  KLVÓv/Tt  mitten 
for  mitàìnef  diibbler  for  doublér,  drran  for  ardine^  sóUer  for  toUry  pùueti 
for  poisón,  fUszen  for  foisón,  mànner  for  manére^  Màrrv  for  Marie,  bóttle 
(of  bay)  for  botéllef  càntle  (a  corner)  for  cantila  skéUet  for  ucuelUUe, 
réston  for  raisón,  crétter,  crittur,  for  creature,  pópper  for  papier,  bivver 
for  bevéTf  déuent  for  decént,  etc.  It  was  also  shown,  as  a  mark  of  the 
Midland  pcUoii^  that  there  is  a  Constant  tendency  to  fiing  off  the  syllable 

Sreceding  the  tonic  syllable,  especially  in  words  of  French  eztraction. 
lence/enc^  gree,  noifU^ecry,  Ury,  tuse^  tend,  gin,  etc.,  for  defkndre, 
agr^,  enoint,  deecriér^  deetruire,  eniicér,  cuiéndre^  engin,  etc  This 
tendency  sometimes,  as  was  shown  in  referenoe  to  mend,  ray^  etc*, 
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hringa  about  a  form  which  expreases  the  very  contrary  meauing  to  that 
ci  the  originai  worcL  Thos  amimdir  is  to  free  firum  blots  or  faulta, 
detraiir  to  throw  into  dicKuder  ;  henoe  mend  should  mean  to  blot,  and 
roy  to  put  in  oider.  As  to  Bpecial  words,  the  wrìter  showed  that 
grudaéOìUf  copp^-ro^e  (Norfolk  name  of  the  red  poppy),  gofers^  htupil 
(to  oiBturb,  harass),  lueam,  warbUsy  etc^  were  referabfe  to  the  Norman 
or  Old  French  worda  grugeon,  coproge,  gaufré,  koiupiUer,  lucarne, 
garboìUL  The  curious  expreasion  ^'a  mori  of  people  was  àlso  re- 
ferred  to  the  Norman  patois  phraseology,  **il-y  avait  du  monde  à 
mort^"  **charger  à  mort,  where  d  mori  means  abundance  or  excess. 
The  South  Lfuioashire  idiom  **  a  two-three  miles  "  was  also  shown  to  be 
paralleled  by  the  G^emaey  patois,  *'  chea  deuz-treis  chosea." 

Friday,  Aprii  16;  1675. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Righabd  Morris,  Presidente 
in  the  Chair.  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  Esq.,  and  C.  H.  Wall,  Esq.,  were 
elected  Membera  of  the  Society.  The  Paper  read  was  :  *'  On  French 
Soonds  in  Engliah.  Part  I."  By  Henry  Nicol,  Esq.  After  explaining 
that  this  part  was  introductory  to  the  main  subject  of  the  investigation, 
— ^the  phonetic  histoiy  of  the  popular  Modem  Engliah  worda  of  Old 
French  orìgin^— and  pointiug  out  the  necessity  for  philolo^  of  the 
phyaiological  atudy  or  aounda,  the  reader  remarked  on  the  dìf&cultiea 
caused  by  the  preeenoe  in  both  languagea  of  numerous  semi-Galliciaed 
Latin  worda  introduoed  by  hterature,  and  by  the  French  words  we 
bave  adopted  being  of  different  dialects  and  agea.  The  hiatoiv  of  the 
Latin  vowels  in  their  progress  to  Old  French  was  then  aketcned,  the 
chief  stages  of  change,  qualitative  and  Quantitative,  common  to  ali 
the  Romanie  lansuages,  being  distinguisheo.  The  changes  were  similar 
to  thoee  which  bave  occurred  in  the  Teutonio  langua^es,  consisting 
mainly  in  the  lowering  of  Latin  short  é  and  ó  (dose)  to  e  and  ò  (open), 
and  01  short  i  and  u  to  6  and  d,  and  in  ali  these  sounds,  as  well  as 
short  Oj  being  then  lengthened  when  before  a  single  consonant. 

Friday,  May  7,  1875.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Presidente  in 
the  Chair.  The  President  introduoed  to  the  Meeting  Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  Connecticut,  one  of  the  Honorary  Members 
of  the  Society.  The  Papera  read  were  :  (1)  <<  On  the  Change  of  French 
Sounda  into  Engliah,  Part  li.**  By  Henn^  Nicol,  Eaq.  After  giving 
an  account  of  the  Old  French  and  Middle  Englìsh  vowels  in  the  worda 
borrowed  by  the  latter  lan^uage  from  the  former,  Mr.  Nicol  drew 
attention  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  Old  French  distinction  of 
dose  and  open  long  e  {ei  and  èè)  waa  reproduced  by  Middle  Engliah  ; 
the  Old  French  péér  (now  apelt  pair^pèr.  Latin  parem)  and  bèèMe 
(bete^bèt,  beetiam)  having  exactly  the  aame  forma  in  Middle  Engliah, 
and  being  in  the  aixteenth  centiuy  piir  and  bééet,  aa  testified  by  the 
preaent  apellinga  peer  (with  ee)  and  oeout  (with  ea)  ;  the  diatinction  of 
vowel,  though  Test,  aa  in  Modem  French,  in  the  Eneliah  of  London, 
{beasi  being  now  biiet),  atill  exiating  in  that  of  Irelano.  (2)  Prof.  W. 
D.  Whitney  then  read  a  ahort  paper  *^0n  the  Theory  of  Roota  in 
Lanffuage  "  He  oonaidered  the  forma  obtained  by  aucceaaive  removal 
of  wnat  may  be  regarded  aa  additiona,  to  be  the  real  hiatorical  germa  of 
lancniage,  and  that  the  true  theory  to  be  held  reapecting  the  orìgin 
of  language  waa  that  it  was  a  mere  instrument,  and  not  a  naturai 
expreasion  of  human  thought 

Friday,  Majf  21,  1875«— (AumviRi^iLltT  M8sa!iN0.)-^The  Rev.  Dr. 
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Richard  Morris,  Presidente  in  the  Chair.  The  Treasurer  read  his 
Cash  Account  for  the  year  1874.  The  following  Mernhers  of  the 
Society  were  elected  ita  officerà  for  the  enauiug  jear  : — 

Fresident, — Tbe  Rev«  Richard  Morris. 

Vice-PresiderUs^ 


The  Àrchbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Ex-Bishop"  of  St.  David's. 
Edwin  Quest,  Esq. 


Whitley  Stofces,  Esq. 
Alexander  J.  EUis,  Ésq. 


Ordinary  Members, 


E.  L.  Brandreth,  Eaq. 

C.  Cassai,  Esq. 

C.  B.  Cayley,  Esq. 

R  N.  Cust,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  B.  Davies. 

E.  R.  Horton,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy. 

Russell  Martineau,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor. 

J.  Muir,  Esq. 


James  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq. 
Henry  Nicol,  Esq. 
Joseph  Pavne,  Esq. 
J.  Peile,  Ésq. 
Charles  Rieu,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat. 
Henry  Sweet,  Esq. 
Edward  B.  Tylor,  Esq. 
W.  Wagner,  Esq. 
Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq. 


Treaeurer — William  Payne,-  Esq. 
Ilon,  8ecreta/ry — Frederick  J.  Fumivall,  Esq. 

The  President  read  his  Annual  Address  (p.  1),  containing  Reports 
bv  :  1.  The  President  on  the  work  of  the  Society  in  1874  (p.  18).  2. 
The  Rev.  James  Le^ze,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  Chinese  Philology  (p.  22). 
3.  The  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne  on  Semitic  Philology  (p.  44).  4.  Prof. 
Eggeling  on  Sanskrit  (p  50).  5.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Esq.,  on  Pali 
and  Sinhalese  (p.  60).  6.  R  N.  Cust,  Esq.,  on  the  Vemacular  Lan- 
guajTOS  of  India  (p.  79).  7.  W.  R  Mortili,  Esq.,  on  Slavonio  (p.  89). 
8.  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor  on  Qreek  (p.  98).  9.  Prof.  Wagner  on  Latin 
(p.  111).  10.  J.  Rhys,  Esq.,  on  Celtic  (p.  133).  11.  The  President 
on  English  Philology  (p.  136).  12.  The  Rev.  W,  W.  Skeat  on  the 
Work  of  the  English  Dialect  Society  (p.  139).  13.  M.  Paul  Meyer  on 
Romance  and  Proven^  (p.  118).   14.  M.  Picot  on  Wallachian  (p,  118). 

Fridavy  June  4,  1875. — The  Bev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  President, 
in  the  Chair.  The  Rev.  Alex.  Hume,  R  B.  Swinton,  Esq.,  and  F. 
Chance,  Esq^  were  elected  Members  c^  the  Society.  The  Paper  read 
was  :  '«  On  English  Dialects,  Early  and  Modem.''^  By  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray. 

Friday,  June  18,  1875. — ^Dr.  Jab.  A.  H.  Mttrrat  in  the  Chair.  The 
Papers  read  were  :  (1)  "  On  Manx."  By  Henry  Jenner,  Esq.  (p.  172). 
(2)  "  On  the  Simple  Gradation  of  A  in  Gothic.''^  By  C.  A.  M.  Fennell, 
Esq.    Mr.  Jenner  gave  a  shcNrt  sketch  of  Manz  grammar,  comparìug  it 
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with  the  Oaelio  of  Ireland  and  Sootland  ;  an  account  of  ita  scantj 
litefBrture  of  ballads  and  carola  (with  a  list  of  ali  Manx  printed  books, 
amounting  to  about  twentj-fìve),  and  some  remarks  on  the  translations 
of  the  Bime  and  Prayer-Book.  He  then  traced  the  graduai  dechne  of 
the  languacfe  from  the  seventeenthcentun^^to  the  present  time,  quotiue 
boxa  Camden,  Speed,  Challoner,  Bishop  Wilson,  and  others,  and  ended 
by  giving  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  Mani,  including  the  result 
or  a  paper  of  statistica!  questiona  sent  in  the  preceding  autumn  to 
each  of  the  cleigy  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  which  the  Manx  speakers 
appeared  to  amount  to  nearlj  one-third  of  the  population,  and  those 
who  know  no  English  to  about  200.  ^ir.  Jenner  strongly  urged  the 
Society  to  take  steps  to  obtain  similar  statistica  of  the  other  lìving 
Celtic  dialects. 

Fridau,  Nov,  5,  1875. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Presidente 
in  the  Chair.  The  Paper  read  was  :  *'  On  some  Difiìculties  in  the 
Determination  of  Ancient  Qreek  Pronunciation,"  by  Alex.  J.  EUis, 
Esq.  nrhe  general  difiìculties  arose  from  the  length  of  time  during 
which  Greek  has  been  a  living  language,  the  importance  of  its  dialects, 
their  misture  by  ciyil  and  other  war,  the  variety  of  literary  centres, 
the  variety  and  insufficiency  of  the  old  Greek  alphabets,  and  the 
officiai  change  of  spelling  in  Athens  b.g.  403,  the  use  of  digraphs,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  style  of  speech  with  c^uantity  and  metrical  accent, 
and  the  non-existenoe  of  the  great  works  m  the  originai  spelling,  which 
can  ouly  be  leamed  from  inscrìptiona  The  sources  for  overcoming 
these  difficulties  were  the  living  pronunciation  in  Athens  and  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  existing  dialects,  transcriptious  of  part  of  the  Septuagint 
into  Welsh  lettera  in  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  the  Ravenna  attestations 
in  Latin  written  with  Greek  letters  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  Ecyptian 
and  Indian  tranacrìptions  of  Greek  names  and  titles,  the  Latin,  He  ore  w, 
and  Syriac  namea  and  words  in  the  Septuagint,  and  New  Testament, 
the  old  Latin  transcriptious  of  Greek  names,  and  Greek  of  Latin  namea, 
some  enea  of  pain  and  of  animab  in  old  writers,  an  observation  or  two 
by  Plato,  some  puns  and  echoes,  the  writing  of  grammarians  of  the 
iComan  period,  and  chiefly  the  study  of  the  orthography  of  inscrìptions, 
and  of  tue  internai  changes  of  woras.  Mr.  Ellis  proceeded  to  consider 
the  chief  difficulties  respecting  each  lettor,  connnìng  himself  to  the 
Attic  and  common  dialects,  and  summed  up  his  conclusions  by  sug- 
geatii^  that  for  1000  yeara  to  A.D.  875,  the  modem  pronunciation  had 
prevailed  ;  for  the  next  1000  yeara  to  &<c.  125  the  chief  difierencea 
were  the  pronunciation  of  both  oi  and  v  as  French  Uy  and  of  i?  as 
French  è.  The  feeUng  for  quautity  broke  down,  and  the  muaical 
acoent  of  a  hi^h  pitch  was  converted  into  a  stress  on  the  same  syllables 
during  the  third  century  a.d.  From  &c.  125  to  B.C.  275  the  changes 
were  alight,  principally  affecting  ai,  which  became  nearer  German  a», 
and  M,  u,  which  were  occaaionaBy  (Herman,  inatead  of  French,  ui,  u^ 
aod  ov  «v  had  more  of  the  u  heard  in  them.  Theae  were  probably  the 
reffular  aounds  during  the  new  Attic  period  to  B.G.  403.  During  the 
Pdoponneaian  War  much  change  enaued,  and  poaaibly  before  that  time 
up  to  B.a  530,  when  Piaistratua  collected  the  i)oems  of  Homer,  ali  •<  ou 
which  are  found  so  written  in  older  Attic  inacriptiona  (veiy  few  in 
Dumber)  were  true  diphthonga  conaiating  of  German  e^  o,  foUowed  by 
German  t,  te,  reapectively,  and  ali  or  most  of  the  e  o  (including  what 
were  afterwarda  u  i?,  ov  m)  were  German  e^  o,  and  vi,  v  were  clearly 
German  uij  u^  with  ai,  av,  «v  aa  before.    The  aapirate,  which  ceaaed  to 
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be  used  in  writing  after  B.a  403,  was  probably  varìable  during  the 
Peloponnesiaii  War,  but  in  full  foroe  betbre  it.  For  the  consonanta 
(except  C  whioh  was  possibly  English  u,  uever  dir,  or  Engliah  j)  the 
modem  usage  may  be  assumed.  Mr.  EUis  considered,  however,  that 
before  B.o  125,  and  for  the  old  dialeote»  theae  coajectures  were  nierely 
a  link  flashed  in  a  fog. 

Friday,  Nav.  19,  1875.— Alex.  J.  Elus,  Eaq^  Viee^Frendentj  in 
the  Chair.  G.  L.  Fenwick,  Esq.,  C.  R  Hodgson,  Eaq.,  and  Dr.  A.  E. 
Widholm  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society.  The  Paper  read  was  : 
^*  On  Muscular  Eoonomy  in  Speech."    By  C  A.  M.  Fennell,  Esq. 

Friday,  Dee.  3,  1675.-— E.  L.  BRAin)BBTH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  The 
Paper  read  was  :  **  On  Gender  Forms»"    By  C.  B.  Cayley,  Esq. 

Friday,  Dee  17,  1875^— Albi.  J.  Elub,  Esq^,  VicB-Fresident^  in  the 
Chair.  John  Thirlwall,  Esq.  (nephew  of  the  late  Bishop  Thirlwall,  so 
long  the  President  of  the  Society),  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
The  Papers  read  were  :  (1)  "On  Max  MiiUer's  Views  of  Language." 
(2)  **0n  Renan's  History  of  the  Semitic  Laneuages.**  Bothby  the 
late  Prof.  Qrote,  and  communicated  by  Pro£  J.  B,  Mayor. 

Fridav,  Jan.  21,  1876.— AuBX.  J.  ErjJfl,  Esq.,  Vice-Presidenty  in  the 
Chair.  The  Hon.  Sec.  having  announced  that  the  Treasurer  of  last 
year,  Mr.  Wm.  Payne,  had  resigned  bis  post,  and  that  the  Council  had 
appointed  Mr.  Benjamin  Dawson  Treasurer  in  bis  place,  and  also  elected 
Mr.  Payne  a  Member  of  the  Council,  the  meeting  unanimously  re- 
sol  ved  :  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Philological  Society  be  given  to  Mr. 
WnL  Payne  for  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Society  by 
bis  viffihmt  and  carefiil  management  of  its  finances  during  bis  Treaaurer- 
ship.'^  The  Paper  read  was  :  "  On  Persian  Phonetics."  By  Pro£  C. 
Bieu.  H.LH.  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  presented  to  the 
Members  present,  copies  of  bis  lettor  on  the  "  Etymologie  du  Nord  de 
Bayonue,  etc" 

Friday^  Feo.  4,  1676. — The  Bey.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Prendente  in 
the  Chair.  Pro£  Ingleson,  of  Moseow,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Society.  n.I.H.  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  presented  to  the 
Memwrs  present,  copies  of  bis  letter  on  Comish  Literature,  Noy.  30, 
1861.  The  Papers  read  were  :  (1)  *'  On  Traditional  Relics  of  the 
Comish  Language  in  Mount*s  Bay."  By  Henry  Jenner,  Esq.  (Printed 
above,  p.  533.)  (2)  **0n  French  Genders.*'  Bj  Danby  P.  Frjr,  Esq. 
Mr.  Jenner  gaye  the  result  of  some  inyestìgations  pursued  with  the 
belp  of  the  Rey.  W.  S.  Lach  Szyrma,  yicar  of  Newlyn,  in  the  yillages 
of  Newlyn  and  Mousehole,  Penzance,  in  July,  1875.  He  gaye  the 
numerala  up  to  twenty,  about  twenty  words,  and  three  shoit  sentences, 
ali  of  which  had  been  obtaìned  from  persons  of  the  fìsher-class,  a.s 
specimens  of  the  old  language  handed  down  to  them,  and  as  such  were 
distinct  from  the  many  CeHic  words  stUl  in  use  among  themu  Mr. 
Jenner  consìdered  that  theee  relics  would  proye  of  considerable  yalue 
in  determining  the  pronunciation  of  the  langqage  in  its  latest  stage. 
Some  yaluable  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Westlake,  of  Zennor, 
Comwall,  on  the  Comish  words  stili  in  use;  and  another  set  of 
uumerals»  differing  somewbat  from  those  of  Mount*s  Bay,  was  giyen 
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br  faiin.  Prinoe  L.  L.  Bonaparte  exhibited  thò  orìgìnAl  MS.  of  the 
tioroìsh  grammar  and  vocabulBUT-  of  Qwavas  and  Tonkìn,  publiahed 
by  Piyce  a$  Aii  own  in  1790. 

Friday,  Feo.  16, 1876.— Df.  JaUbs  A.  H.  Murray  in  the  Chair.  The 
Paper  road  was  :  '^Ou  the  Weet-Somerset  Dialect.''  By  F.  T.  Elworthy, 
Bsq.    (Pnnted  aboTe,  p.  197.) 

Fndavj  March.  3, 1876  -^Dr.  Jamiss  A.  H.  Murray,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr  F.  T.  Elworthv  was  electéd  a  Member  of  the  Society.  The  Paper 
read  (by  Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Kalaton)  was  :  "  On  the  Dialects  of  Russia.'» 
By  W .  B.  MorfìD,  £sq.  (Printed  aboye,  t>.  503.)  Some  remarks  were 
made  on  the  character  of  the  language,  which  was  shown  to  be  highly 
synthetic^  on  certain  pecnHarities  of  die  numerala,  and  on  the  so-oalled 
atpeets  of  the  verbe.  The  opinion  of  Schleicher  was  foUowed  that  the 
Glftf;olitic  alphabet  is  postenor  to  the  Cyrillian.  A  slight  sketch  of  the 
leamng  features  and  perìods  of  Bussian  literature  was  given,  the  latter 
fiilling  under  the  two  divisions  of  Byzantine  influence  and  Western 
influence  caused  by  the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  most  oelebrated  Bussian  authoirs.  Mr.  MorfiU  alluded  to 
the  TÌews  of  Eoulish  and  others,  who  would  group  the  Little,  Bed  and 
White  Bussian  dialects  together  and  make  a  South  Bussian  language 
wìth  an  independent  literature.  The  lectuare  concluded  with  some 
remarks  on  tnese  dialects,  and  what  literary  monumenta  are  to  be 
found  in  them,  and  regret  was  «xpressed  t£at  as  yet  no  competent 
scholar  had  published  a  lexicon  of  the  Little  or  Malo-Bussian,  whereby 
their  rich  couection  of  national  songs  and  tales  would  be  rendered  more 
available  to  workers  in  the  fìeldof  comparative  mythology  and  popular 
histoiy. 

Friday.  March  17, 1876.— The  Bev.  Dr.  Biohard  Morris,  Presidente 
in  the  Unair.  Dr.  K6lbing,  English  Lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Breslau,  was  introduced  to  the  Meeting.  The  Paper  read  was  :  *'  On 
the  Oharactéristics  of  High  Qerman."    By  Henry  Sweet^  £sq. 

Friday^  Aprii  7,  1876.— The  Bev.  Dr.  Bichard  Morrib,  Frendent, 
in  the  dhair.  The  Paper  read  was  by  Prìnce  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte, 
on  his  own  recent  investigations  into  the  English  Dialects,  especially 
the  South- west^  West^  West-M  idland,  and  South-eastem  (printed 
i^ve,  p.  670).  These  the  Prince  illustrated  by  a  general  map  (pre- 
pared  for  the  occasion  and  presented  to  the  Society),  showmg  the 
modifications  thus  introduced  into  his  previous  classification  of  the 
English  dialects.  The  immediate  resuit  of  these  inquiries  was  to 
establish  a  Western  English  dialect  containing  Herefora,  Monmouth, 
Worcester,  and  part  of  South  Warwick,  forming  a  transition  between 
South-westem  and  Salopìan  dialects.  Basing  his  classification  of  the 
main  dialects  on  erammar  (especially  on  the  form  of  the  verb  substan- 
tive)  and  vocabulary,  the  rrince  uses  phonetic  differences  mainly  for 
the  minor  distinctions.  Thus,  a  sound  analogous  to  the  Freuch  u 
beìng  found  in  dialects  so  widely  separated  as  Scotch,  Devonian,  and 
Eastem,  and  sporadically  elsewhere,  is  not  a  safe  main  distinction. 
Of  the  thirteen  dialects  which  he  admits,  the  principal  three  are  : 
III.,  the  South-westem  (characteristics,  I,  he,  we,  you,  they  be,  1  do 
love,  I  bave  a-heard,  v,  e,  eA,  dr^  for  /,  s,  sh^  thr,  Italian  ai  in  inay,  havy 
etc)  ;   XIII.,  the  Northern  (characteristics,  absence  of  the  South- 
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western  forma;  I,  thoo,  we,  you,  they  w;  strong,  lang,  for  strong, 
longi  etc.  ;  absence  of  guttuml  sound  of  gh  and  of  French  u)  ;  and 
IX.,  the  Midland  (characterìstics,  absence  of  the  two  preceding  ;  use 
of  verbal  plural  in  — -n,  they  ani,  ha»  you  ;  we  bin  m  Shropshire). 
The  others  are  transitional  ;  XL  th«  iforth-eastem  (North  Lincohi- 
shire,  North  Nottingham)  ;  Vili,  the  North-westem  (South  Lan- 
cashire,  Cheshire,  etc.)  ;  and  XII.  the  North  Midland  (South  Yorkshirel 
are  mixed  Midland  and  Northern  ;  VI.  the  Western  (àlready  described; 
is  a  shading  of  South-wesiem  into  Midland  ;  X.  the  £ast  Midland  in 
its  southern  portion  partakes  of  South-eastem  and  South-westem  ; 
IL  the  South-eastem  (Oxford,  South  Northamptonshire,  Bucks,  età) 
retains  I,  we,  you,  they  he^  but  loses  most  of  the  other  South-westem 
forms  ;  L  the  Eastem  has  a  tendency  to  the  north  of  £ast  Midland 
(it  stili  has  occasionai,  I  he)  ;  lY.  the  Devonian,  and  Y.  Comish  are 
offishoots  of  South-westem,  and  YIL  Salopian  (Shropshire  and 
Staffordshire)  is  a  j^assage  of  Western  into  f^orth-westem.  Hence 
no  such  exact  delimitations  of  the  diàlects  is  possible  as  for  French, 
German,  or  Basque  diàlects.  In  the  Scotch  mainland  the  Prinoe 
follows  Dr.  Murray  ;  for  the  Orknevs  and  Shetlands  the  diàlects 
and  sub-dialects  depend  on  the  number  of  Icelandic  words  in  use. 
The  data  for  this  classificatìon  are  :  the  Prince*8  own  inquiries  during 
repeated  visits  to  different  parto  of  £ngland  ;  the  translations  of  the 
"  comparative  specimen  '*  made  for  Mr.  Ellis  ;  other  modem  originai 
specimens  made  for  and  partly  published  by  the  Prince  himself  ;  Dr. 
Murray's  Scotch  and  Mr.  Elworthy's  West  Somersetohire  works  ;  and 
the  largo  coUection  of  well-known  specimens  alreàdy  printed,  which, 
though  not  so  tmstworthy,  cannot  be  neglected. 

Friday^  May  6,  1876. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Presidente  in 
the  Chair.  Mr.  W.  R  S.  Ralston  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  R  N.  Cust,  Mr.  £1  L.  Brandreth  (Members  of  the  Gouncil),  and 
Mr.  W.  R.  S.  EUlaton,  were  appointed  Honorary  Representatives  of 
the  Society  at  the  Congress  of  Onentalisto  to  be  held  at  St.  Petersbuig 
in  the  autumn  ;  and  the  Hon.  Sec.  was  directed  to  notify  the  appoin^ 
ment  to  Prof  Douglas^  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Congress  in  this  country. 
The  Hon.  Sec.  ànnounced  the  death  of  Prof.  Joseph  Payne,  a  Member 
of  the  Council,  on  Aprii  30th  last  The  members  present  ezpressed 
their  senso  of  the  loss  they  and  the  Society  had  sustained  by  Prof. 
Payne's  death.  The  Papera  read  were  :  (1)  '^  On  Parachute  ancl  other 
Words  in  French  beginnmg  with  para,  and  the  Gender  of  them."  By 
Benjamin  Dawson,  £sq.  (2)  "  On  Anglo-Saxon  Inflezions."  By  Henry 
Sweet,  Esq. 

Pndayy  May  19,  1876. — (Anniversart  Meeting). — The  Rev.  Dr. 
Richard  Morris,  PresiderUy  in  the  Chair.  The'  President  read  bis 
Annual  Address  containing  Reporto  by  the  President  on  the  Society's 
work  in  1875-6  (p.  273).  Dr.  «f.  Muir  and  Prof  Eggeling  on  Sanskrit 
(p.  295  and  p.  298).  M.  le  ChevaUer  E.  de  Ujfalvy  on  the  Ugro-Finnic 
Languages  (p.  301).  Dr.  Ad.  Neubauer  on  Talmudical  and  Rabbiuical 
Literature  (p.  309).  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce  on  Etruscan  (p.  333).  R.  N. 
Cust,  Esa.,  on  the  Non-Anran  Languages  of  India  (p.  337).  Dr.  J. 
Hammona  Trumbull  on  the  North  American  Indian  Languages  (p.  355). 
M.  Edouard  Naville  on  the  latest  Egyptological  works  (p.  367).  Dr. 
EOlbing  ou  the  Teutonic  Languages  (p.  3H4).  The  thanks  of  the 
IVIeeting  were  voted  to  the  President  for  the  valuabie  services  he  had 
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rendered  to  the  Society  during  bis  two  years'  Presidentshìp.    The 
foUowing  Membera  weie  then  elected  officerà  for  the  ensuing  year  :— 

Prendente — ^Henry  Sweet^  Esq. 


Vieé-PreddeifUè^ 


The  Archbishop  of  DubKn. 
Edwin  Guest,  Esq. 
Whitley  Stokes,  Esq. 


Alexander  J.  Ellìs,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Morrìa 
James  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq. 


Ordinayry  M€mber$  of  CouncU, 


R  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. 
C.  Cassai,  Esq. 
C.  R  Cayley,  Esq. 

E.  N.  Cast,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Davis,  Bart. 

F.  T.  Elworthy,  Esq. 
C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  EÌsq. 
K  B.  Horton,  Esq. 
Henry  Jenner,  Esq. 
BuseeU  Martineau,  Esq. 


The  Eev.  J.  B.  Mayor. 
W.  R  MorfiU,  Esq. 
J.  Muir,  Esq. 
Henry  Nico(  Esq. 
William  Payne,  Esq. 
J.  Beile,  Esq. 
Charles  Eieu,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat. 
W.  Wfi^er,  Esq. 
H.  Wedgwoody  Esq. 


Trecuurer* — R  Dawaon,  Esq, 

ffan.  Sec—Trodk.  J.  Fumìvall,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mobris  having  vacated  the  Chair,  Mr.  Henrt  Swist, 
the  new  Pruidenij  took  it,  and  retomed  thanks  for  the  honour  done 
him.  He  also  spoke  strongly  of  the  value  of  the  Anglo-Sazon  and 
Early  ^glish  Texts  edited  by.  Dr.  Morris,  and  bis  popularìzation  of 
bis  results  in  bis  Historical  English  Qrammar,  etc 

Friday,  Junt  %  1876. — Henby  Sweet,  Esq.,  Preaident,  in  the 
Chair.  The  Treasurer's  Cash  Account  for  1875  was  read.  Pro£  J. 
R  Mayor  lead  some  additions  to  bis  two  papers  on  English  metre, 
containing  a  somewbat  detailed  criticism  of  Mr.  Symond's  article  on 
*«Tbe  Blank  Verse  of  Milton"  ooutained  in  the  FortnighUy  for 
Deoember^  1874  (with  which  he  entiiely  disagreed)  ;  on  Mr.  Masson's 
easay  on  Versìfication  in  bis  edition  of  Milton,  voi.  i  (with  wbose 
scanaion  he  often  disagreed)  ;  and  on  Mr.  A.  J.  EUis's  remarks  on 
English  rhythm  in  bis  notes  on  Sbakspere  in  Ecarly  EriglUh  Pronun- 
dcuion,  and  bis  remarks  on  Pro£  Mayor's  first  paper  (wbose  rules  he 
ooniddered  to  be  insufficient).  Adopting  the  classical  terminology, 
but  roplacing-leng[tb  by  stress,  Prof  Mayor  considered  the  normd  hne 
to  consist  of  five  lambic  feet,  and  as  limits  of  deviation  allowed  three 
anapsBsts  (not  consecutive),  and  also  three  trochees  (not  consecutive, 
Uìless  belonging  to  different  sections  of  the  line),  which  in  the  tbird, 
or  eitber  the  third  or  fourtb  foot  might  be  replaced  by  dactyls.  He 
supported  bis  opinion  by  numerous  ezampfes,  which  be  scanned 
according  to  bis  own  views,  and  which  he  relìed  upon  as  against  the 
otber  wee  writers.    Mr.  Alex.  J.  Ellis  then  read  some  remarks  he 
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had  drawn  ut>  on  Prof.  Mayoi^s  preòeding  papera,  whicb  wdre  foUowed 
by  an  appendix  \mtten  bj  Prof.  Mayor,  aud  an  addition  by  Mr.  Ellis. 
lìie  application  of  classical  names  io  English  rbythmfl  was  rejected  by 
Mr.  Mlis  as  misleadìng  io  the  student  cs  classical  rhythms.  He  then 
cave  an  elaborate  estimate  of  syllables  as  strong  or  weak  (in  respect  to 
force,  English  accent  or  emphasis),  long  or  short  (in  respect  to  duration, 
or  dassìoal  quantity),  high  or  low  (in  respect  to  the  musical  pitch  of 
the  voice,  or  classiaÉJ  aocent),  heavy  or  light  (in  resrpect  to  importance 
or  weight,  grammatical  or  mental,  as  iadieated  rnetoricaily),  and  of 
sUence,  as  great  and  small  ;  showing  that  an  intermediate  degree  in 
each  muqt  be  distinguished,  and,  for  complete  analysis,  each  of  the 
three  degrees  should  be  fuither  subdivided  ìnto  thiee.  The  normal 
rules  depend  on  force,  or  altemations  of  strong  and  weak  only,  biit  the 
march  of  the  poet  wìthin  the  norm  depended  upon  the  other  points. 
The  normal  line  consisted  of  five  measures,  predominantly  of  two,  but 
occasionally  of  three  syUables.  with  the  greatest  strength  on  the  last 
in  each  measure.  The  rhythm  was,  however,  approciated  by  the  ear 
if  the  last  syllable  of  the  third  and  fifth  measures  were  strong,  the 
other  measures  being  altered  at  pleasure  ;  or  if  the  last  syllable  of 
the  second  and  fourth  measures  were  strónc,  and  the  last  syUable  of 
the  fifth  not  the  weakest  in  that  measure,  l£e  others  being  altered  at 
pleasure.  The  fifth  tneasure  required  particular  oonsideration.  The 
mode  in  which  oonsiderations  of  length,  pitch,  weight,  and  silence  de- 
termined  the  deviatìons  of  the  other  measures  was  fully  illustrated  ; 
and  the  circumstances  imder  which  a  poet  might  stili  forther  deviate 
from  the  norm  were  indicated.  A  genml  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Sweet,  Cayley,  FumivaU,  aùd  othors  took  part. 

Friday,  June  16,  1876. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Eicoabd  Morris,  Vice- 
Presidente  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  E.  Eem  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society.  The  Paper  read  was  :  "  On  Sentences,  Words,  Svllables,.  and 
Parts  of  Speech,  and  the  relation  of  Logic  to  Language.'  By  Henry 
Sweet,  Esq.,  President.    (Printed  above,  p.  543.) 

Friday^  Nov.  3,  1876.^-^HEi!rRY  Swbet,  Esq.,  Prendente  in  the  C!hAir. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth  gave  the  meeting  an  account  of  the  results  of  the 
late  Oongress  of  Orientalists  at  St.  Petersbiu^,  which  he  and  Mr.  Cust 
had  attended  as  Delegates  of  the  Society.  He  oonsidered  the  most 
important  paper  to  be  that  on  the  Ooins  of  Bokhara,  by  M.  Lerch  ;  the 
nezt,  that  on  the  new  translation  of  the  Deluge  tablet  disoovered  by 
the  late  George  Smith,  bv  M.  Oppert,  in  which  he  stated  that  Nimrod 
represented  a  whole  people.  The  Congress  had  also  been  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  hoUday,  and  many  interesting  acoounts  were  given  by 
authors  of  books  that  they  had  in  progress.  Mr.  Brandreth  ^o  gave 
an  account  of  an  important  paper  on  the  Development  of  Islamism  due 
to  Al  Afilai  and  bis  school,  by  M.  Mehren,  Professor  of  Arabie  at  Copen- 
hagen. Mr.  Cust  then  spoke,  supplementing  Mr.  Brandreth's  remarks. 
Both  Mr.  Brandreth  and  Mr.  Cust  ezpressed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour 
of  such  cong^sses,  as  tending  to  popularize  the  results  of  science  and 
promote  unity  of  aim  and  work  among  investigators.  The  courtesy 
and  liberality  of  the  Russian  Qovemment,  the  leamed  bodies  (ali  of 
whom  unfortunately  did  not  participate  in  the  Congress),  and  the 
individuai  savanUf  were  gratefolly  acknowledged.  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Brandreth 
and  Mr.  Cust  for  their  reports^  and  for  so  efficiently  representing  the 
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Society  at  the  Congress.  Mr.  FamÌTall  mentioned  that  Vrot  Paul 
Meyer,  of  Paris,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  was  present  at 
ibis  evening's  meeting.  Mr.  H.  Sweet,  Presidente  tnen  read  a  paper 
OH  the  '^Text  Criticism  of  the  Anglo-Sazon  Poetry.''  He  drew  especìal 
attention  to  the  Noithumbrìan  element,  and  showed  that  many  of  the 
enoTB  of  the  scribeB  might  be  ezplained  by  reference  to  the  originai 
Northumhrian  forma.  The  excessive  oonservatism  of  Grein  was 
shown  to  be  misplaced  when  api^ied  to  such  corrupt  texts  as  those  of 
many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poema.  FinaUy,  some  interesting  details 
were  given  of  Kemble's  treatment  of  the  MS.  of  the  poem  of  ''Satum.'* 
It  appears  that  Kemble*s  edition  is  full  of  wanton  omissions  and  alter- 
ationsy  many  of  which  are  entirely  erroneous,  uome  of  them  making 
nonaenae  of  the  oorrect  MS.  text. 

Friday,  Nov.  17,  1876.-— Henry  Swebt?,  Esci.,  Presidente  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Sydney  J.  Herrtage,  and  Mr.  W.  R  Phelipa,  were  elected  Members 
of  the  Society.  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  read  a  postscript  to  his  paper 
of  Aprii  7  on  '^  The  Western  Dialects  of  England,*'  giving  an  account 
of  the  resulta  of  his  visit  to  Somersetahire  in  August  last.  He  finda  no 
French  -«  sound  to  the  north  and  cast  of  the  line  of  the  Quantock 
Hills  ending  at  Taunton,  to  the  west  of  which  it  is  well  known.  The 
district  between  the  Quantocks  and  the  Pairett  shows  a  transitional 
charaoter  between  ordinaiy  Somersetshire  and  Devonian,  as  the  third 
peraoQ  singular  in  -€^a,  and  even  the  use  of  utchy  for  the  pronoun  I, 
were  in  use  within  the  memory  of  an  old  man  of  ninety-four,  living  at 
Gannington,  who  stili  uses  them  in  speaking  to  very  old  people,  and 
was  seen  by  the  Prince.  The  general  charaoter  of  the  Mid,  North,  and 
East  Somerset  is  that  descril^  by  Jeunings.  A  slip,  described  and 
glossarìed  by  Mr.  Q.  R  Pullman  in  his  Rustie  Sketcnes  (who  accom- 
panied  the  Prince),  including  Axminster,  Chard,  Ilminster,  Martock, 
Veovil,  Crewkeme,  and  Lyme  Begis,  and  hence  a  small  portion  of 
IXorset  and  Devou,  as  well  as  South  Somerset,  shows  a  change  of  dialect. 
In  thia  slip  there  are  two  villages  which  form  *'linguistic  islands," 
Merrìott  (east  of  Parrett  and  near  Crewkeme),  and  Montacute  (dose 
by,  but  west  of  Parrett).  In  Merriott  r  final  almost  disappears  ;  tUchy 
and  tUch  are  used  for  I,  and  he  talk  for  he  talks,  or  do  talk,  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  hem  he  for  he  is,  ker  for  she,  to  nuyity  for  to  mow, 
wiwout  naming  the  object,  and  thick  for  this  (with  fiat  th)  are  foimd< 
In  Montacute  ìUch  (not  utehy)  is  used,  as  in  tttckily  ìUckoodj  for  1  wiU, 
I  would  :  also  us  went  for  both  /  and  tre  went,  he  talk  for  he  do  talk, 
hem  he  for  he  is,  and  a  strongly-pronoimced  souiAi-westem  r  (the  tongue 
reverted). — Afterwards  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on 
''Corsseu  and  his  Critica"  The  paper  consisted,  in  the  main,  of  a 
criticism  on  Dr.  Deecke's  pamphlets,  *'Corssen  und  die  Snrache  der 
Etrusker,"  and  **  Etruskische  Forschungen,  Part  I.*'  Tue  i-eader 
pointed  out  the  incondusiveness  of  many  of  Dr.  Deecke's  prominent 
argumenta,  especially  with  reference  to  the  words  which  form  the  keys 
to  the  position  for  or  against  Prof.  Corssen's  views  on  Etruscan  no- 
menclature. He  also  commeuted  on  sundry  misrepresentations  of 
Prof  Corssen's  statements,  and  instances  of  persistent  neglect  of  his 
antidpatory  answers  to  objections  which,  ne  contendedi  went  far 
towarda  indicating  either  the  incompetence  of  the  critica  or  the  weak- 
nesa  of  their  case.  He  daimed  to  nave  established  the  position  that 
Trof,  Coraaen'a  theory  had  not  yet  been  upaet,  and  would  not  be  ao 
until  handled  in  a  more  acientific  way  and  with  a  more  impartial  apirit. 
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In  the  discucuion  which  foUowed,  Prinoe  L.  L.  Bonaparte  expresaed  bis 
opinion  ihat  Corssen  had  treatiad  the  subject  scientifically,  and  the 
i&BY.  Ifr.  Taylor  unscientifically,  but  that  the  only  oonduaion  to  which 
we  were  yet  able  to  come  was  that  Etruscan  waa  neither  an  Aryan  nor 
a  Semitic  language,  To  what  class  of  agglutinative  languages  it  be» 
longed  we  had  no  means  of  saying,  and  he  oonsidered  tluit  uiere  wexe 
no  grounds  for  calling  it  Altaic.  Mr.  A.  J.  EUls  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained  the  engraving  of  the  Prìnce's  Engliab  Dialect  Map,  made  for 
the  Philological  Society.  Mr.  Ellis  mentioned  that  Mr.  Goodchild, 
who  had  helped  him  much  in  the  Dialects  of  Yorkshìre^  Oumberland, 
etc.,  was  present  at  the  meeting  this  evening. 

Friday^  Dee.  1,  1876.— Hbnbt  Sweet,  Eeq.,  Frendentf  in  the  Chair. 
The  Paper  read  was  :  "  On  Persian."    By  Prof.  C.  Rieu. 

Fridatf,  Dea,  15, 1876. — Hbnrt  Sweet,  £aq.,  Presidente  in  the  Ghair. 
The  Papera  read  were:  (1)  <<0n  Common  Tamil'*  By  R  R 
Swinton,  Esq.  (2)  "On  the  Names  of  Birds."  By  D.  Ross  (read 
by  the  President).  Mr.  R.  B.  Swinton  illustrated  bis  subject  ("Com* 
mon  Tamil  ")  by  a  map  showing  linguai  boundaries,  and  by  alphabete, 
on  a  largo  scale,  of  Tamulian  and  other  Dravidian  languages — 
Canarese,  Telugu,  Mali^àlim — for  oomparison  with  the  Grandonic  or 
Grantlum,  the  character  in  which  Sanskrit  ìb  always  written  in  Southern 
India,  and  with  the  Ddva-NàgarL  Mentìon  was  made  of  the  earlier 
proficients  in  the  lan^uage  from  the  Jesuit  missionaries  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  of  tne  earlier  grammar  produced,  and  of  some  marks 
of  distinction  between  the  common  and  poetica!  dialects.  The  diffi- 
culty  attending  the  endeavour  to  trace  the  letters  to  a  common  origìn 
with  the  Ddva-Nàgari  was  remarked  upon,  and  the  curìous  cìrcum- 
stanco  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Brahmins  of  the  South,  who  are  otheiv 
wise  well  acquainted  with  Sanskrit,  of  the  alphabet  used  by  theìr 
Aryan  brethron  of  the  North.  The  power  or  the  different  lettera 
was  illustrated,  and  especial  note  made  of  a  cerebral  r  peculiar  to 
Tamil,  and  the  reader  noticed,  in  part»  the  elaborated  system  of 
euphonic  changes  and  interposition  of  letters  between  woras.  The 
four  main  divisions  of  words — ^the  four  parta  of  speech  of  Tamil  gram- 
marians — ^were  touched  upon,  and  case  and  tense  formation  explained, 
and  attention  was  especially  drawn  to  the  verbal  nouns,  and  to  a 
ooniugated  deriyative  peculiar  to  the  ancient  or  poetical  dialect»  and 
to  the  complete  negative  form  of  the  verb,  and  to  participles  embodyìng 
relative  pronouns. 

At  every  Meeting  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  wnters  and  readers  of  Papers 
and  Beports  were  carrìed. 

At  each  Anniversary  Meeting  (the  second  in  May),  votes  of  thanks 
to  Messrs.  Wheatley,  Dawson,  and  Fry  for  auditing  the  Treasurer's  Cash 
Account,  and  to  the  Council  of  University  College,  for  the  gratuitous 
use  of  the  College  rooms  for  the  Society's  meetings,  were  carried. 

From  November  6,  1874,  to  May,  1877,  the  following  presentations 
were  made  to  the  Society.  Idioticon  Frisicum:  Friesch-Latijnsch* 
Nederlandsch  Woordenboek,  door  Jh.  M.  Montanus  de  Haan  Hettema 
(a  late  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society),  presented  by  bis  family. 
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Orientai  and  Linguistic  Studies,  Seoond  Serìes,  by  Prof  Wm.  Dwight 
Whìtney  (an  Houorary  Member  of  the  Society),  presented  by  the 
author.  Practical  Hints  on  the  QoiaDtitative  Pronuncìation  of  Latin, 
by  Alex.  J.  Ellìa,  Ssq.  (one  of  the  Vice-Presidente  of  the  Society), 
pmented  by  the  author.  Ooloured  Map  of  the  English  Dialects  (25 
oopies),  by  H.LH.  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  presented  by  the 
author.  The  Life  and  Qrowth  of  Language,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Dwight 
Whitney  (an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society),  presented  by  the 
author.    Traiisactioiis  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  voL  iiL  part  i., 

Eresented  Irs^  that  Society.  A  Brief  Account  of  Bushman  Folk-Lore, 
y  the  late  Dr.  W.  H.  I.  Bleek  :  presented,  in  fulfilment  of  the  instruc- 
tions  of  the  late  author,  by  Miss  Lloyd.  Map  of  the  Classification  of 
Dialects,  bv  H.LH.  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  (an  Honorary 
Member  or  the  Society),  raesented  by  the  author.  Elements  de 
Gramnaaire  Magyare,  Le  Kàlévala,  Epopèe  Finnoise  traduit  sur 
l'ori^nal  par  le  Ch.  £ug.  de  Ujfalvy,  presented  by  the  editor.  Beitnìge 
zor  En^ischen  Grammatik  :  I.  Ueber  der  Regierung — '*  in  the  reign," 
by  Dr.  W.  Sattler,  of  Bremen,  presented  by  the  author.  International 
€k>rreBpondenoe  bv  Means  of  Numbers,  by  C.  Stewart,  Esq.,  presented 
by  the  author.  On  the  Gtenders  of  French  Substantives^  by  Danby 
P.  Fry,  Esq.  (late  Treasurer),  and  Benjamin  Dawson,  Esq.  (Treasurer), 
presented  by  the  authors.  The  TrausiÉictions,  età,  of  the  Smithsonian 
institute  and  other  Societies  with  which  the  Philological  Society 
exchanges  publications. 
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rOR  THE  GK)VERNMENT  OP 

THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

MEETING  AT  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  W.a 
As  revised  at  the  Anntud  M&eting,  May  20.  1870, 


I.  Objbot. 

1*HE  FhilolooioaTì  Sooebtt  Ì8  formed  fot  the  investigation  of  ihe 
Structure,  the  Affinities,  and  the  Hìstorj  of  Languages  ;  and  the 
Philologìcal  Illnstration  of  the  Classical  Wrìters  of  Qreece  and  Bome. 

n.  CoKSTirunoK. 

The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Presìdent,  Yice-Fresidents,  not 
exceeding  seren  in  number,  ordinary  Members,  and  also  of  certain 
HonoraiT  Members,  not  exceeding  fiye-and-twenty  in  number, 
which  Monorary  Members  shall  be  Foreign  Sdiolars,  or  Britìsh 
Scholars  not  resident  in  the  United  Ejngdom. 

m.   GOVEKITMENT. 

The  Government  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  the  Ooundl; 
and  the  Council,  elected  as  herinafter  mentioned,  shall  consist  of 
the  Fresident,  the  Vioe-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  one  or  two  Honoraiy 
Secretaiìes,  and  twenty  ordinary  Members. 

The  Conncil  shaU  bave  the  power  of  apx)ointing  additional 
Secretarìes  for  special  duties;  and  may  also,  for  speci£o  objects 
connected  with  Fhilology,  request  the  assistance  of  persona  not 
Members  of  tbe  Society. 

IV.  Election  of  the  Counoil. 

The  Frefiidenty  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurei,  Secretaiy,  and  ordi- 
nary Members  of  the  Conncil,  shall  be  elected  by  bfdlot  at  the 
Annua!  Generai  Meeting. 

Fonr  of  the  ordinary  Members  of  the  Conncil  shall  not  be  re- 
eli^ble  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  ensuinff  year,  and  the  Conncil 
shw  determine  which  of  their  Members  sha3U  be  thns  incapacìtated, 
regard  being  had  to  the  number  of  times  they  have  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Conncil. 

If  in  the  interrai  between  two  Annual  Meetings  any  vacancy  in 
the  Conncil  shall  oocnr,  the  Conncil  shall  bave  the  power  of  ap* 
pointing  some  Member  of  the  Society  to  fili  such  vacancy. 


y.  Elboiion,  ADiaasioN,  and  Expitlsion  of  Membebs. 

Eveiy  person,  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Society  as  a  Meinber, 
must  be  proposed  and  reoommended,  agreeably  to  Ùie  fonn  No.  1 
in  the  Appendiz,  which  fona  must  be  sabsoribed  by  at  least  three 
Members,  one  of  whom  must  certify  his  personal  knowledge  of  such 
Candidate. 

Eyery  recommendation  of  a  proposed  Member  must  be  déUvered 
to  the  Secretary,  and  read  at  one  of  the  ordinary  Meetìngs  of  the 
Society  ;  after  which  it  shaU  be  placed  in  some  oonspicuons  part  of 
the  room  in  which  the  Society  meets,  and  shall  there  remain  till 
the  Candidate  is  balloted  for. 

The  baUot  shall  take  place  at  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  after  ihat 
on  which  the  Candidate  is  proposed. 

Everf  person  so  elected  shall  thereupon  become  a  Member  of 
the  Society,  provided  that,  within  one  calendar  month  from  the  day 
of  his  electìon,  he  shall,  first,  bave  subscrìbed  the  form  No.  2  in  the 
Appendiz,  and,  secondly,  bave  obtained  the  Treasurer's  certificate 
that  the  payments  hereinafter  mentioned  haye  been  made  by  him; 
but  in  default  tbereof  his  election  shall  be  nuli  and  void,  nnless  the 
Ck>imcil,  upon  spedai  cause  being  assigned  to  them,  shall  eictend 
the  period  for  making  such  payments. 

Should  there  appear  cause,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Oouncil,  for 
tiàe  ezpulBion  from  the  Society  of  any  Member,  a  Special  Gleneral 
Meeting  shall  be  oalled  by  tiie  Council  for  that  purpose,  and  if 
tàree-fourths  of  those  yoting  agree  by  ballot  (not  less  tnan  t^enty- 
four  Members  being  then  present)  that  such  Member  be  expelled, 
the  President  or  other  Member  in  the  chair  shall  dedare  the  same 
accordingly.  Whereupon  his  name  shall  be  erased  from  the  List 
of  Members. 

YE.  Of  the  Eleotioit  of  Hokobàby  Membebs. 

Every  person,  proposed  for  admission  as  an  Honorary  Member, 
must  be  recQmmended  to  the  Council  by  three  or  more  Members  of 
the  Society,  when  his  claims  shall  be  referred  to  a  Committee  to 
report  thereupon.  On  the  receipt  of  such  report,  the  Ooundl  may, 
if  they  see  fit,  recommend  him  to  the  Society  as  a  proper  person 
to  be  so  admitted,  and  in  such  case  he  shaH  be  proposed  and 
balloted  for,  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinaiy  Member,  save  that 
it  shall  not  be  necessaiy  for  any  one  to  certify  hi9  personal  know- 
ledge of  sudi  party. 

Sonoraiy  Members  shall  not  haye  the  right  of  holding  any  office 
in  the  Sodety. 

If  any  Honorary  Member,  being  a  British  subjeot,  become  red- 
dent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  he  shall  cease  to  be  an  Hcmoraiy 
Member,  but  shall  haye  the  option  of  becoming  an  Ordinary 
Member  witbout  ballot. 

YJJL.   CONTBIBTJnONS  OF  MeMBSBS. 

Eadi  Member  shall  pay  Two  Guineas  on  his  election.  One  Quinea 
as  entrance-fee,  and  one  gninea  for  his  first  year's  oontribution« 


The  Annnal  Subscriptioa  aliali  beoome  due  on  the  Ist  day  of 
Januaiy  in  each  year. 

No  member  ahall  be  entitied  to  a  copy  of  the  Society's  publioa- 
tiona  for  any  year  nntil  he  has  paid  tìie  Subsorìption  lor  that 
year.  ^If  thia  Subsorìptioii  be  noi  paid  on  the  Slst  of  Deoember, 
the  ìfembeir  8h<\ll  net  De  entitied  to  a  copy  of  the  Society's  public 
eationa  for  that  year,  except  by  payment  of  a  fine  of  òs»  in  addition 
to  hia  Sabsoriptìon,  and  the  l^asurer  shall  gire  him  due  notice  of 
this  impending  penalty  on  the  preceding  Ist  of  November.  If  the 
Annual  Snbacrìption  be  not  paid  by  the  3 Ist  of  Decomber,  the 
Treasorer  ehall  again  remind  we  Member  of  his  arrears,  and  at  the 
Beone  time  send  hun  a  copy  of  Buie  VII.  ;  and  if  such  arrears  be  not 
paid  by  the  Ist  of  May  oitibe  following  yecur,  the  defaulter  ahall  oease 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Society;  his  exelusion  shall  be  announced  at  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  that  year,  and  published  in  the  next  issued 
Beport  of  the  Society.  But  the  Oouncil  ehall  haye  the  power  of 
re-admitting  such  an  excluded  Member  on  payment  of  ali  his  arrears 
due,  together  with  a  fine  of  5«.  for  each  year  in  arrear,  and  there- 
upon  the  re-admitted  Member  shall  receive  such  of  tlie  Socieiy's 
publications  as  he  would  have  receiyed  if  his  exdusion  had  not 
taken  place. 

Any  Member  may,  on  his  admission,  compound  for  his  contrìbu- 
tions  by  the  payment  of  Ten  Ghiineas,  exclusìye  of  his  entranoc-fee, 
or  he  may  at  any  time  afterwards  (ali  sums  then  due  being  first 
paid)  compound  for  his  subsequent  annual  oontributionfl  by  the  lilce 
pajment  of  Ten  Ghiineas. 

EFOiy  Member,  desirous  of  resigning,  shall  be  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment 01  bis  annual  oòntributions,  until  he  shall  haye  sìgnified  such 
desire,  in  writing,  to  the  Seoretary  of  the  Sodely,  and  shall  haye 
discharged  his  arrears. 

Vili.  Meetinos  of  the  CouKorL. 

The  Conncil  shall  meet  at  the  house  or  aparfcment  of  the  Society 
once  at  least  in  eyery  fortnight  during  the  Session,  but  the  President 
or  any  other  Member  of  the  Council  may,  by  lettor  to  the  Secretaty, 
require  an  extra  Meeting  to  be  called,  and  in  default  of  such  Meet- 
ing being  conyened,  axnr  one  of  such  Members  may  cali  it. 

Due  notice  of  each  Meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  sent  by  the 
Secretaiy  to  eyery  Member  thereof  whose  residence  is  known. 
Three  Members  shall  constitute  a  Ootmdl. 
AH  questiona  shall  be  dedded  in  the  Oouncil  by  yote,  unless  a 
ballot  be  demanded. 

The  detennination  of  the  Council,  whother  by  yote  or  ballot, 
shall,  at  ^e  desire  of  any  two  Members  present,  be  deferred  to  ihe 
succeeding  Meeting. 

Minutes  of  the  proceedinffs  of  the  Council  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Secretary,  which  snaU  be  afterwards  fairly  entered  into  the  Minute 
Book,  and  haying  been  read  oyer  at  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Council^ 
«hall  be  signed  by  the  President  or  other  Member  then  in  the  chair 


IX.   OBDINUtY  MEETINaS  OF  THE  SOOIBTY. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
and  thìrd  Frìdays  in  eveiy  month  (ezcept  during  the  Ghiistmas  and 
Easter  holidaysl  from  November  to  June,  both  indusiye. 

Business  shaìl  oommence  at  a  quarter-past  eight  o'dock  in  the 
eyening  preoisely,  or  at  such  other  timo  as  the  CounciI  may  appoint; 
and  then  the  Mmutes  of  the  precedine  Ordinary  Meeting  shall  be 
read. 

The  business  of  the  Ordinary  Meetings  shall  be:  to  read  the 
Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting,  to  announce  any  donations  that 
may  have  been  made  to  the  Society,  to  propose  and  ballot  for 
Members,  and  to  read  and  discuss  such  Communications  relating  te 
Philology  as  bave  been  approved  by  the  CounciI. 

Every  Member  shall  Lave  the  privilege  of  introduoing  a  Visitor 
at  an  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  me  oonsent  of  the  Meeting 
haying  been  obtained  K>r  that  purpose. 

At  an  Ordinaty  Meeting,  no  question  relating  to  the  Bules  or 
Management  of  the  Society  shall  Be  ìntroduced. 

X.   AlTNTTAL  GeKEEàL  MeETINQS. 

A  Generai  Meeting  shall  be  held  annually,  on  the  third  Friday 
in  May,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  discuss  and  determino 
such  questions  as  may  be  proposed,  relatiye  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Sociely  ;  and  to  elect  the  Oficers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

XI.  Sfeciaii  Generaii  Meetikqs. 

The  Oouncil  shall  cali  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Sodely 
when  it  seems  to  them  necessary,  or  when  required  by  any  fiye 
Members  so  to  do. 

Every  such  requisition  shall  be  signed  by  five  or  more  Members, 
and  shaU  specify,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  the  object  intended  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Meeting. 

The  requisition,  the  motion,  and  the  notice  of  the  Special  Meet- 
ing shaU  be  suspended  in  the  Meeting  Boom  one  month,  and  sent 
to  ali  Members  one  fortnight  previous  to  such  Meeting,  and  at  the 
Meeting  the  discussion  shall  De  confined  to  the  object  specified  in 
the  motion. 

XII.    PUESEDESTT. 

The  Fresident  shall  take  the  Chair  at  eveiy  Meeting  of  the 
Society  or  of  the  Oouncil  at  which  he  }iiay  be  present;  he  shall  keep 
order  in  ali  proceedings,  submit  questions  to  the  Meeting,  and 
perform  the  other  customary  duties  of  a  Ghairman. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Fresident,  one  of  the  Yioe-Presidents,  or, 
in  their  absence,  the  Ghairman,  Yice-Ohairman,  or  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  CounciI,  shall  take  the  Chair,  and,  in  case  of  the 
absence  of  aU  these  Officers,  the  Meeting  may  eleot  any  Member  of 
the  Society  as  Ohairman. 
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The  Presideiit  or  otlier  Member  in  the  Chair  ahall  gìve  a  second 
or  casting  vote,  in  case  the  yotes  on  any  question  be  equally  diyìded. 

XIII,  Tbeasubsb. 

The  Treasorer  shall  keep  an  aoconnt  of  ali  sums  paid  or  owing  to 
the  Society  ;  and  shàll  from  timo  to  timo  transfer  to  the  fianker  em- 
ployed  by  the  Society  the  snms  he  may  haye  received. 

Me  shall  givo  to  ereiy  jperson  who  may  haye  paid  his  admission- 
fee  and  first  year's  oontnbution,  besides  a  receipt,  a  certificate  of 
paymenty  to  be  produced  at  his  admission. 

I^ó  sum  of  money,  payable  on  account  of  the  Society,  amonuting 
to  fiye  ponnds  or  upwiurds,  shaU  be  paid  except  by  order  of  the 
Goundl,  signed  by  the  President,  or  other  member  in  the  Chair, 
and  r^jistered  by  the  Secretary. 

The  account  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  audited  annually  by  two  or 
more  Auditore,  chosen  by  the  Society  at  one  of  the  three  Ordinary 
Meetinffs  immediatély  precedine  the  Annual  Generai  Meeting,  and 
the  Auditore  shall  report  to  suc^  Annual  General  Meeting  the  par- 
ticulars  of  the  receipte  and  expenditure  of  the  past  year,  the  balanoe 
in  band,  and  the  general  state  of  the  fiinds  and  property  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  also  lay  on  the  table  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
Meml>er8  who  may  be  in  arrears  for  sums  due  at  the  last  Annual 
General  Meetiilg,  together  with  the  amount  of  such  arrears. 

The  Treasurer  may,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Cbundl,  appoint 
a  proper  person  to  coÙect  the  annual  oontributions  of  the  Members, 
such  GoUector  (if  required  by  the  Council)  giying  satisfactoiy 
secority  for  the  flaithful  dìscharge  of  his  duly. 

JLLV.  Secbetabies. 

One  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  the  Meetings  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  CouncU;  take  minutes  of  ali  their  proceedings,  and 
cause  them  to  be  entered  as  early  as  possible  in  a  book  proyided 
for  that  purpose. 

At  the  Ordinary  Meetings  he  shall  read  the  minutes  of  the 
Society  sinoe  the  last  Meeting,  giye  notice  of  any  candidate  pro- 
posed  for  admission,  or  to  be  baUoted  for,  and  read  the  lettere  and 
papere  presented  to  the  Society  ;  but  should  any  one  be  desirous 
of  readmg  his  own  paper,  such  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
with  permission  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretaries  shall  havQ  the  superintendence  of  ali  the  persone 
emplqyed  by  the  Society  (except  the  Collector),  and  shaU  conduct 
the  general  oorrespondence  of  the  Society,  subject  howeyer  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretaries  shall  haye  charge  (under  the  direction  of  the 
Council)  of  printing  and  publishing  me  Transactions^  and  other 
papera  of  the  Society. 

XY.  Of  Alterino  the  Bules. 
Whenerer  the  Council  may  think  it  adyisable  to  propose  the 


enactment  of  any  new  Buie,  or  the  alteratìon  or  repeal  of  any 
ezisting  Buie,  they  shall  reooimnend  the  same  to  the  Society,  at 
the  Annusi  Oeneral  Meeting  next  ensuing,  or  at  a  Special  General 
Meeting  oonvened  for  that  puipose. 

Any  nye  Members  of  the  Society  may  recommend  any  new  Buie 
or  the  alteratìon  or  repeal  of  any  ezisting  Buie  to  the  Oouncil,  by 
a  lettor  directed  to  the  Secretaiy,  and  the  Oouncil  shall  take  such 
recommendatìon  into  consideration  at  their  nezt  Meeting,  and  if 
their  decision  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  Members  proposing  the 
alteratìon,  the  Oouncil,  if  requiied  b^  them,  shall  Bring  forward 
the  sanie  for  the  opinion  of  the  Society  at  largo,  at  a  Meeting 
spedally  conyened  for  that  purpose. 

XVI.  Of  thb  Fbofebty  op  thb  Sooiett. 

The  Oouncil  shall  appoint  three  Memberè  of  the  Society  to  act 
as  Trustees  of  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  appoint  others 
in  theirplaoe,  on  any  racanqy  oocumng  by  resignatìon  or  other- 
wise.  The  Oouncil  shall,  from  time  to  timo,  decide  on  the  mode 
of  investìng  the  property  of  the  Society,  which  investment  shall  be 
made  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being. 

No  dividend,  gìft,  dìyision,  or  bonus  in  money,  shall  be  made  by 
the  Society  unto  or  between  any  of  the  Members. 


APPENDIX. 


Form  No.  1. 


A.  B.  [Here  state  the  Christian  Name,  Saraame,  Bank,  Profession, 
and  nsnal  place  of  Besidenoe  of  the  Candidate]  being  desirous  of  admis- 
sioB  into  the  Philological  Society,  we,  the  undersigned,  propose  and  re- 
commend  him  as  a  proper  person  to  become  a  Member  thereof. 

WitnesB  onr  hands  this  day  of  18 


(from  personal  knowledge.) 


FoBU  No.  2. 

T,  the  nndersigned,  being  elected  a  Member  of  the  Philological  Society, 
do  hereby  promise  that  I  will  be  govemed  by  the  Bules  of  the  said  Society 
ai  they  are  now  formed,  or  as  they  may  be  hereafler  altered  or  amended  ; 
proTÌded,  however,  that  whenever  I  shaU  signify  in  writing  to  the  Society 
that  I  am  desirous  of  withdrawing  my  name  therefirom,  I  shaU  (after  the 
payment  of  any  annnal  contributions  which  may  be  due  by  me  at  that 
perìod,  and  after  giving  up  any  Books,  Papere,  or  other  property  belong- 
ing  to  the  Society,  in  my  possession  or  intrusted  to  me)  be  £ree  from  this 
oUigatioa. 

Witness  my  band  this 
dayof  18 
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iKTBODUCnON. 
Ladbb  akd  QmsTLom, 

MXKBBBS  OF  THB  PHILOLOOICAL   SoCIETT, — 

The  meagre.support  that  ìs  given  io  the  London  Philo- 
logical  Society,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  the  Oouncil 
haye  often  been  in,  for  want  of  papera  to  brìng  before  the 
members  of  the  Society,  is  a  plain  indication  that  philology 
in  thÌ8  country  has  comparatively  few  studente.  For  the  last 
sixty  years,  a  perìod  that  embraces  the  beginning  as  well  as 
the  growth  and  development  of  linguistic  science,  we  bave 
been  content  to  look  to  Germany  for  nearly  ali  our  scientifio. 
knowledge  in  this  department,  but  bave  dono  little  ourselves 
to  adyance  the  atudy  of  comparative  philology  by  independent 
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research.  But  while  we  are^  therefore,  grateful  to  onr 
Oerman  kìnsmen  for  the  sound  work  thej  have  done^  it  is, 
neyertheless^  pleasant  to  cali  to  mind  the  names  of  a  few 
Englishmen  who,  to  a  certaìn  extent,  recognized  a  scienoe 
of  language,  or  were  far-sighted  enough  to  anticipate  some 
of  the  important  resulta  of  modem  philology.  The  father 
of  English  philosophy.  Lord  Bacon^  saw  clearly  the  error  of 
identifying  thought  and  speech  ;  he  admitted  not  only  a 
**  science  of  grammar/'  but  also  a  **  science  of  language.'^  His 
words  are  even  now  worth  quoting  :— 

^'  For  the  organ  of  tradition,  it  is  either  speech  or  writing: 
for  Arìstotle  saith  well,  Words  are  the  images  of  cogitaiions, 
and  lettere  are  the  images  of  words.  But  yet  it  is  not  of 
necessity  that  cogitationfi  be  expressed  by  the  medium  of 
words.  For  whatsoever  is  capable  of  sufficient  differences, 
and  those  perceptible  by  the  sense^  is  in  nature  competent  to 

express  cogitations This  portion  of  knowledge, 

touching  the  notes  of  things,  and  cogitations  in  general^  I 
find  not  inquiredy  but  defìclent.  And  although  it  may  seem 
of  no  great  use,  considering  that  words  and  writing  by  lettera 
do  far  excell  ali  the  other  ways  ;  yet  because  this  part  con- 
cemethy  as  it  were,  the  mint  of  knowledge  (for  words  are  the 
tokens  current  and  aocepted  for  conceits,  as  moneys  are  for 
values,  and  that  it  is  fit  men  be  not  ignorant  that  moneys 
may  be  of  another  kind  than  of  gold  and  Silver),  I  thought 
good  to  propound  it  to  better  inquiry.  Conceming  speech 
and  words,  the  consideration  of  them  hath  produced  the 
science  of  grammar.  ....  The  duty  of  it  (grammar) 
is  of  two  natures  :  the  one  popular,  which  is  for  the  speedy 
and  perfect  attaining  languages,  as  well  for  intercourse  of 
speech  as  for  understanding  of  authors;  the  other  philo- 
sophical,  examining  the  power  and  nature  of  words,  as  they 
are  the  footsteps  and  prints  of  reason  :  which  kind  of  analogy 
between  words  and  reason  is  handled  sparsim,  broken  though 
not  entirely  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  report  it  deficient, 
though  I  think  it  yery  worthy  to  be  reduced  into  a  science 
by  itself." — (Advancement  of  Leaming,  ii.  xvi.  2-4.) 

Home  Tooke,  the  father  of  EngUsh  philology,  the  first  part 
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of  whose  Direraions  of  Purley  appeared  in  1786|  recognized 
fully  the  yalue  of  Old  English  as  a  means  of  explaining 
modem  usages, — ^and  bis  work  ifl  by  no  means  the  barren 
and  delnàve  thing  that  ìt  has  been  represented  to  be.  It 
may  stili  be  read  with  pleasure  and  consulted  with  profit. 
Home  Tooke,  notwithstanding  well-known  shortcomings  and 
blemiahesy  was  a  phflologist  of  a  high  order.  He  was  not 
frightened  by  that  bugbear  of  the  older  linguistic  stndents 
— the  Divine  orìgìn  of  language.  '^This  method  of  re- 
ferring  words  immediately  to  Gk)d  as  their  framer  is  a  short 
cut  to  eecape  inquiry  and  explanation.  It  sayes  the  philo- 
sopher  mnch  trouble;  but  leaves  mankind  in  great  ignorance, 
and  leads  to  great  error.  .  Non  digniM  vindice  nodus.  God 
having  fomished  man  with  senses,  and  with  organs  of  articu- 
lationi  as  he  has  also  with  water,  lime  and  sand  ;  it  shonld 
aeem  no  more  necessary  to  form  the  words  for  man,  than  to 
temper  the  mortar.'*  He  was  not  afraid  i&  assert  that  lan- 
goage  «  ìb  an  art.  but  an  art  springing  from  neceseity,  and 
originaUy  invented  by  artless  men/' 

'^The  first  aim  of  language  was  to  communicate  our  thoughts; 
the  seoond  to  do  it  with  de^atcb'*  Tooke  of  course  saw  that 
everything  in  language  could  not  be  ezpkdned  by  necessity 
alone.  *'  I  imagine/'  he  says,  ''  that  it  is^  in  some  measure, 
with  the  yehide  of  our  thoughts,  as  with  the  yehicles  for  our 
bodies,  Necessity  produeed  both.  The  first  carnage  for  men 
was  no  doubt  invented  to  transport  the  bodies  of  those  who 
from  infirmity,  or  otherwise,  could  not  move  themselves. 
But  should  any  one,  desirous  of  imderstandìng  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  ali  the  parts  of  our  modem  elegant  carriages, 
attempt  to  explain  them  upon  this  one  principio  alone,  viz. — 
that  they  were  necessary  for  conveyanoe, — ^he  would  find 
himself  woefully  puzzled  to  account  for  the  wheels,  the 
seats,  the  springs,  the  blinds,  the  glasses,  the  lining,  etc, 
not  to  mention  the  mere  ornamentai  parts  of  gilding  and 
yamish,  etc.^' 

Although  many  of  Tooke's  etymologies  are  utterly  worth- 
lesB,  yet  he  is  yery  happy  in  exposing  the  blunders  of  others. 
In  rìdicoling  Johnson's  derivation  of  down^  he  does  not 
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scruple  to  say  that,  in  point  of  etymology,  the  great  lexi- 
cographer's  "  hook  is  adisgrace  to  the  country*'* 

He  knew  very  well,  too^  that  while  speaking  was  an  art, 
yet  philology  was  a  scienoe.  So,  in  replying  to  the  charge 
of  heresy  in  not  taking  Korace's  maxim,  that  ^'  usage  is  the 
mie  of  speech/^  as  the  law  of  scientific  etymology,  he  says, 
"  I  do  not  think  him  (Horace)  any  authority  whate^er  mpon 
this  occasion.  He  wrote  diyinely:  and  so  Yestrìs  danced. 
But  do  not  you  think  onr  dear  and  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Oline,  would  not  give  us  a  much  more  satisfactory  ac* 
eount  of  the  influence  and  action,  the  power  and  properties 
of  the  nerves  and  moscles  by  which  he  performed  such 
wonders,  than  Yestris  could  P  who,  whilst  he  used  them  with 
such  exceUence,  did  not,  perhaps,  know  he  had  them.  In 
this  our  inquiry,  we  are  not  poets  nor  dancers,  but  anatomists.*' 

The  work  of  dissecting  is  certainly  no  small  part  of  the 
philologist's  labour  ;  and  Tooke's  dissection  of  words  enabled 
him  to  see  that  ''  case,  gender,  and  number,  are  no  parts  of 
the  noun.  But  as  these  same  circumstances  frequently  accom* 
pany  the  noun,  these  circumstances  are  signified  by  other 
words  expressive  of  these  circumstances;  and  in  some  lan- 
guages  these  words,  by  their  perpetuai  use,  have  coalesced 
with  the  noun.;  their  separate  signification  has  been  lost 
sight  of  (except  in  their  proper  application),  and  these  words 
have  been  considered  as  mere  artificial  terminations  4)f  the 
noun." 

^'So  mood,  tense,  number,  person,  are  no  parts  of  the 
verb,  etc.'* 

He  plainly  perceived  the  origin  of  formative  particles,  and 
that  ^'  ali  those  common  terminations,  in  any  language,  of 
which  ali  nouns  or  verbs  in  that  language  equally  partake 
(under  the  nature  of  dedension  or  conjugation)  are  them- 
selves  separate  words  with  distinct  meanings.  :  .  .  These  ter- 
minations are  «U  cxplicable,  and  ought  ali  to  he  explained." 
"  Adjectives  with  such  terminations  "  as  /y,  om^  fui,  some, 
leaSf  ièh,  etc.,  ^^  are  in  truth  aU  compound  words  :  the  termi- 
nation  being  orìginally  a  word  added  to  those  other  words,  of 
which  it  now  seems  merely  the  termination."   Tooke  cleverly 
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analyzed  the  Latin  yerb  ibo  iute  *'  two  verbs  and  a  pronoun/^ 
Of  coarse,  bis  account  of  the  suffix  b  is  far  from  being  right. 

He  scouts  the  idea  of  Castelvetro  that  suffixes  ^^  sprouted 
oat  from  the  verb  as  from  their  parent  stock.^  '^  If  it  were 
8o/'  he  BakB,  ^'how  would  he  account  for  the  very  different  fruit 
berne  by  the  same  plant,  in  the  same  boìI,  at  different  timesP" 
A  most  pertinent  question,  and  by  it  Home  Tooke  plainly 
ìndicated  that  we  are  not  to  ezpect,  even  in  kindred  dialects 
(much  lesa,  therefore,  in  those  tongues  not  historically  con- 
nected),  id^itical  modes  of  denoting  the  same  grammatical 
relations. 

ThuSy  in  the  formation  of  the  future  tense  in  some  tongues, 
we  findseyeratmethods  employed,  as  in  English  and  Chinese. 
In  others  only  one,  or  two  at  the  most.  The  use  of  two  or 
more  forma  of  denoting  the  future  corresponds,  of  course,  to 
the  yarioua  notions  under  which  the  future  may  come  to  be 
viewed*  Thus  French  is  satisfied  with  a  wom-down  form 
of  habère  'to  bave/  with  which  we  may  compare  the  Chinese 
jH  Ì9iang  'to  hold,  take/  often  used  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
future.  In  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  one  suffix  for  the 
future  is  a  verb  signifying  to  be  ;  with  this  we  may  compare 
the  old  use  of  worth,  German  werden^  the  more  primitive 
meaning  of  which  waa  to  ^0  or  to  ium.  But  in  the  third  and 
fourth  conjugations  in  Latin,  the  subj,unctiye  supplies  the 
place  of  a  future,  and  in  SindhI  the  future  implies  not  only 
the  senso  of  futurity,  but  also  possibility  and  uncertainty. 

In  English  we  haye  one  future  auxiliary  for  the  first 
person  and  another  for  the  third,  in  which  altog^ther  dif- 
ferent notions  are  conyeyed.  In  the  third  we  employ  will^ 
originally  signifying  to  wiihy  then  to  tntend.  So  in  Chinese 
m  ffoo,  'to  want,  need,  intend,  design,'  is  freq,uently  used  as 
a  sign  of  the  future. 

In  the  first  person  shall  is  used  to  express  futurity,  but  it 
had  preyiously  the  meaning  of  must,  oughL  The  Chinese 
yerb  ^  pi  (must)  often  becomes  a  sign  of  the  future,  and  it  is 
also  an  adyerb=^ertotn^,  necesBarily.  But  there  is,  howeyer, 
this  differenoe  between  our  shall  and  the  Chinese  syllable  />», — 
the  latter  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  more  primitive  form 
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or  notion,  while  the  former,  we  know^  is  cognate  with 
Sanskrit  skhal  ^to  fail/  Lat.  aceluB,  and  probably  meant  to 
commit  an  offence^  hence  to  be  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty 
ìncurred  tbereby^  hence  'to  owe/  etc.  The  Middle  English 
mun,  of  Norse  orìgin>  had  a  twofold  use  :  (1)  to  express  ne^ 
eessiéy  ;  (2)  to  mark  the  future,  Uke  Greek  fjuiKKc»  to  '  mean/ 
'  intend/ 

Chaucer  occasionally  uses  our  verb  mean  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  future.  It  would  not  be  diffionlt  to  givo  examples  of 
think  as  a  substitute  for  the  future  auxiliary,  but  one  muBt 
suffice  :^ 

«  For  our  lanede  had  sitteres  twyn 
I  thmk  Bi>en  of  ham  to  myn." — Gunor  Mundi,  F.  p.  720, 1. 12652. 

**  For  yr  lauedi  had  sisters  twin 
pat  I  sol  àyejk  mak  of  min.*' — ib,  C. 

The  verb  to  §fo  may  convey  the  notion  of  futurity,  as  in 
English  '  I  am  going  to  do  it.'  e/.  Zulù  ngi-ya-ku-tanda,  *  I 
go  to  love'=*I  shall  love.' 

In  Old  English  toward  {toweard)  adds  a  future  senso,  cf. 
"  Se  ]?e  aefter  me  toweard  ys,  he  is  strengra  J?onne  io.*'  Toward^ 
*  about  to  come/  occurs  in  seventeenth-century  English.^ 

I  have  simply  adduced  these  ìnstances  as  illustrations  of 
the  truth  and  acuteness  of  Tooke's  rem6u*ks,  and  also  as  a 
waming  for  philologists  not  to  expect  identity  or  even  too 
much  similarity  in  grammatical  structure. 

But  having  done  justice  to  the  memory  of  Home  Tooke, 
who  showed  us  how  English  might  be  studied  historically, 
we  must  pass  on  to  other  topics,  but  not  without  mentioning 
the  names  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Ealhed,  Colebrooke,  and 
Wilkins,etc.,  who  were  the  pioneers  to  Comparative  Philology, 
by  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  they  studied  Sanskrit,  and 
were  also  among  the  first  to  state  their  belief  in  the  historical 
affinity  of  Sanskrit,  not  only  to  the  classical  languages,  but 
to  the  Keltic  dialects.  Bopp  was  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Englishmen  for  bis  knowledge  of  Sanskrit.  But  Bopp,  like 
Home  Tooke,  could  take  in  at  a  glance  the  meaning  of  the 
numerous  facts  before  him  and  their  proper  relations.  By 
the  publication  of  bis  ConjugationS' System  in  1816,  and  the 

^  See  Bomeo  and  Jnliet,  i.  5  ;  A  MidBommer-Night's  Dream,  ly.  1. 
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Vergìekhende  Orammatik  in  1833,  he  introduced  a  scientific 
method  into  linguistic  researoh,  which  none  had  done  before 
him,  and  which  I  believe  will  not  be  soon  superseded.  In 
1819  appeared  the  first  comparative  grammar  of  a  groap  of 
dialects,  by  Jacob  Grimm.  To  him  scientific  philology  owes 
mach  for  his  luoid  statement  and  proof  of  the  law  of  con- 
sonantal  permutation  (first  pointed  out  by  Bask)  thlx>ughoat 
the  Aryan  family  of  languages.  Without  this  simple  law, 
there  could  be  no  exact  etymological  investigation,  and  con- 
sequently  no  linguistic  science.  The  recognition  of  this 
regolar  permutation  at  once  put  an  end  to  ali  guess*work  in 
comparative  philology.  It  showed  ns  exactly  what  forms 
to  expect  in  the  kindred  tongnes;  it  compeUed  us  to  ac- 
knowledge  that  in  philology  ''things  are  not  what  they 
seem/'  The  knowledge  of  this  law  at  once  puts  us  on  our 
guard  and  keeps  us  from  blundering — ^prevents  us  comparing 
the  wrong  words. 

Thus  no  sound  etymologist  would  now  think  of  putting 
side  by  side  English  care  and  lisXin  cura,  for  "Grimm's 
Law  ''  points  distinctly  to  Latin  grame  as  the  analogue  of 
care.    In  older  English  care  meant  eorrow,  grief. 

This  law  helps  us  to  recover  losfc  or  older  forms  in  cognate 
dialects.  Without  the  existence  of  Old  English  keafod,  we 
should  bave  been  able,  by  applying  Ghimm's  law  in  the 
comparison  of  Latin  caput  with  English  head,  confidently  to 
assert  the  loss  of  an  originaiy*in  the  latter.^  And  not  only 
are  we  able  to  resterò  a  lost  form,  but  also  a  more  primitive 
meaning  that  has  long  been  disused,  while  the  external  form 
of  the  word  has  remained  intact.  Thus  the  English  brook  *  put 
up  with/  can  only  be  compared  with  Latin  fnwr  ^frugar  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  Old  English  brucan,  the  parent  of 
brook,  once  meant  *  to  eat  '  or  '  to  enjoy/ 

By  means  of  this  regular  interchange  of  sounds  we  are 
enaUed  to  see  that  the  Aryan  dialects  do  not  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  position  of  derived  dialects,  like  the  Romance 
languages  to  Latin,  but  in  the  relation  of  kindred  tongues, 

>  rf.  Benfty*!  fononlatiiig  of  a  Buakntéraddhà  eorresponding  to  Latin  creéh. 
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of  which  some  bave  been  more  fortunate  than  others  in 
preservìng  relics  of  more  originai  forma  or  more  primitive 
meanings.  English  break,  for  instance,  has  suffered  lesa 
change  than  Sanskrit  bAat^. 

But  valuable  as  is  the  knowledge  of  this  regular  inter- 
change,  it  is  after  ali  only  the  knowledge  of  a  rule,  of  which 
we  are  unabloi  as  yet,  to  offer  any  scientific  explanation. 
We  must  bave  a  deeper  insight  into  sound-change  before  the 
reason  that  underlies  the  rule  will  he  satisfactorily  cleared  up, 
and  we  shall  probably  be  indebted  for  it  to  the  phonologist 
and  not  to  the  philologist.  It  may,  perhaps,  find  its  ex* 
planation,  not  in  any  of  the  Aryan  languages,  but  in  some 
out-of-the-way  dialects,  with  whose  phenomena  we  are  at 
present  wholly  unacquainted. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  we  are  apt  to  take  too  narrow  a 
Tiew  of  Comparative  Philology.  Just  as  ali  philology  a  few 
years  ago  meant  an  empirical  knowledge  of  the  classical 
tongues»  so  linguistic  students  are  too  easily  disposed  to  study 
the  laws  of  speech,  as  we  find  them  exhibited  in  the  Aryan 
family,  as  if  nothing  were  to  be  leamt  from  other  and  less 
known  idioms.  Dead  languages,  like  Sanskrit  and  Zend, 
seem  to  bave  a  more  powerful  attraction  for  the  philologist 
than  living  tongues  in  which  ali  the  processes  of  speech- 
formation  are  going  on  imder  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

The  success  that  has  attended  the  comparison  and  history 
of  the  Romance  dialects  ought  to  provoke  students  to  take  up 
modem  dialects  with  a  feeling  that  equal^  if  not  greater, 
successes  will  crown  their  labours. 

Geology  for  a  timo  was  in  the  position  that  Comparative 
Philology  is  now.  It  began  with  the  study  of  locai  phe- 
nomena; in  a  few  years  there  was  an  immense  accumulation 
of  facts.  These  became  arranged  and  classified,  and  some- 
thing  became  known  of  the  mighty  changes  that  our  globe 
had  imdergone  before  language-makers  existed. 

The  laws  that  govemed  these  changes  were,  at  first,  as 
recondite  as  those  that  appertained  to  the  growth  and  decay  of 
speech.  There  was  no  lack  of  hypotheses  to  account  for  them, 
but  ali  of  them  inferred  catastrophes,  violent  physical  dis- 
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turbanoes,  altogether  opposed  to  the  law  of  graduai  cliange. 
Oeologists  were  doìng,  as  philologists  are  very  apt  to  do, 
— shatting  their  eyes  to  the  silent  and  unceasing  alterations 
going  on  around  them.  But  Sir  Charles  Lyell  studied  these 
changes  as  produced  by  present  active  forces,  and  proved 
that  they  sufficiently  accoonted  for  ali  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  past  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  Geology  took  its  proper 
place  among  the  exact  sciences. 

We  believe  that  it  is  as  trae  in  linguistic  as  in  geological 
formations,  that  whatever  is,  has  been,  and  may  be.  We  see 
this  in  numerous  rem6u*kable  coincidences  in  the  grammatical 
apparatns  of  languages  having  no  historical  connection  what- 
ever. Sometimes  the  old  laws  of  speech  formation  may  be 
Btndied  in  one  and  the  same  language  ;  so  that  it  would  not 
be  difficolt  even  in  English  to  illastrate  the  isolating,  agglu- 
tinative,  and  inflexional  processes  which  are  peculiar  to 
certain  tongues,  and  which  it  is  said  are  so  thoroughly 
distinct,  and  show  so  great  a  difference  of  montai  develop- 
ment,  as  to  render  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  a  language  to 
pass  from  one  stage  to  the  other. 

Li?ing  tongues,  not  only  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
but  of  ali  existing  families,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
ascertaining  what  are  the  active  forces  of  linguistic  change. 
Phoneticians  are  setting  philologists  an  example  that  they 
wiQ  do  well  to  foUow.  They  are  making  the  present 
explain  the  past. 

The  Aryan  family,  notwithstanding  the.superior  import- 
anoe  attached  to  it,  is,  after  ali,  but  a  small  corner  of  the 
wide  domain  of  speech  ;  and  though  many  discoveries  bave 
been  or  are  being  made  in  this  limited  area  of  observation, 
yet,  after  ali  that  has  been  dono,  we  bave  only  carried,  to 
use  Lord  Baoon's  words,  a  ''  watch  candle  ''  into  a  few  holes 
and  comers,  and  bave  not  yet  '*  set  up  one  great  light  or 
branching  candlestick  of  lights.'^^ 

We  must  not  expect  to  solve  ali  linguistic  difficulties  by 
an  appeal  to  one  family  of  speech,  much  less  to  any  one 
roember  of  it,  whether  it  be  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanskrit.  It  is 
no  matter  of  wonder  or  surprise  to  us  that  Sanskritists  bave 
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committed  some  few  errors  in  theìr  endeavours  to  solve 
the  highest  problema  which  properlj  come  witlun  the  sphere 
of  Comparative  Philology.  They  will  never  sacoeed  in  their 
attempts  by  tryìng  to  explain  ali  inflexions  npon  one  or  two 
principles^  which  can  bave  only  a  limited  application.  The 
pronominai  theory,  whioh,  I  think^  has  been  ridiculed  ùlt  more 
than  it  deseryesy  throws  light  upon  the  formative  element  in 
language;  but  although  it  is  suffioient  for  the  explanation 
of  verbal-snffixee,  it  may  be  wholly  inadequate  for  indicikting 
the  origin  of  case-suffizes.  Forced  applications  and  hasty 
generalizations  are  to  be  avoided;  but  Comparative  Philology 
Ì8  not  to  be  condemned  for  the  shortcomings  of  ita  students. 
A  few  mìstakes  do  not  show  that  there  is,  as  some  dare  to 
say,  no  '^science  of  language."  Even  far  more  valuable  than 
their  vast  stores  of  philological  phenomena,  is  the  method 
of  Indo-European  philologists.  The  method  or  procedure 
of  the  founder  and  followers  of  Comparative  Philology  is 
scientific,  and  commenda  itself  to  every  thoughtful  lingnistic 
observer.  It  is  and  has  been  a  pattern  for  the  students  of 
language.  Without  the  great  works  of  Bopp  and  Grìmm, 
we  should  probably  not  bave  heard  of  Diez's  Grammar  of 
the  Bomance  Languages,  Caldwell's  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Dravidian  Languages,  or  of  Bleek's  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  South- African  Languages.  To  this  com- 
parative method  we  owe  the  wonderful  decipherment  of  the 
cuneiforminscriptions,  which  has  given  an  impetus  to  Semitic 
philology»  and  its  studente  are  just  beginning  to  reap  the 
reward  of  long  and  continued  perseverance  in  the  path  first 
marked  out  for  them.  The  most  brilliant  resulta  bave  been 
achieved,  and  we  are  even  now  upon  the  ève  of  great  dis- 
coveries  which  will  throw  into  the  shade  those  of  the  past. 

These  researches  enable  us  to  read  and  interpret  the 
religious  records  of  the  Semitic  people  in  a  new  light,  so  that 
the  science  of  religion,  as  well  as  psychology,  will,  bere» 
after,  owe  much  to  this  branch  of  linguistic  inquiry. 

Comparative  philologists,  if  consistent  in  the  application 
of  their  method,  correct  each  other's  mistakes.  A  good 
instance   of  this   is  furnished  by   Dr.    Ernest    Trumpp's 
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Ghrammar  of  the  Sindhi  Language,  a  work  of  great  Yalue 
and  importance  for  the  stady  of  the  spoken  dìalects  of  India, 
and  highly  interesting  and  instructiYe  to  the  stndent  of 
general  and  oomparatiYe  grammar. 

Dr.  Caldwelly  in  hÌB  ComparatiYe  Ghrammar  of  the  Dra- 
YÌdian  Langnagee,  identifies  the  DraYidian  dative  case-sign 
ku,  Tibetan  gya,  with  Bengali  la,  Sindhi  klìé,  Bhutan  khò, 
and  Hinduatani  kù»  "  The  evident  existence  of  a  connection 
between  these  suffixea  and  the  Dravidian  dative  case-sign  ku 
is  Yery  remaikable.  Of  ali  the  analogica  between  the  I^orth- 
Indian  dialects  and  the  Southern,  this  is  the  clearest  and 
moet  importante  and  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  betokening 
either  an  originai  connection  between  the  northem  and  the 
sonthem  races,  prior  to  the  Brahmanic  irruption,  or  the 
origination  of  both  raoes  from  one  and  the  same  primitive 
Scythian  stock." 

But  Dr.  Trumpp  shows  most  eonelusively  that  the  Dra- 
vidian  sdiolar^s  identification  is  utterly  without  any  founda- 
tion.    I  shall  condense  bis  model  of  grammatical  reasoning. 

''In  the  first  instance  the  fact  speaks  already  very  strongly 
against  such  a  supposition,  that  the  Maràthì,  which  is  the 
cloeest  neighbour  to  the  Dravidian  tongues,  has  repudiated 
the  use  of  khé,  ke,  or  kò,  and  employed  a  dative-affix,  the 

orìgin  of  which  we  hope  to  fix  past  controversy 

The  Oujarat!  and  Panjabi  bave  also  made  up  for  the  dative 
case  by  postpositionsi  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  Dravidian  languages.  .  .  We 
derive  the  Sindhi  khé,  the  Bangali  ké,  from  the  Sanskrit  ^ 
(krtté)  '  for  the  sake  of/  '  on  account  of/  '  as  regards.'  This 
will  at  once  account  for  the  aspiration  of  k  in  Sindhi;  for 
this  is  not  dono  by  chance  [being  caused  by  the  following  r], 
but  by  a  strict  mie  ;  in  Bangali  r  does  not  exercise  such  an 
influence  on  the  aspiration  of  a  preceding  or  following  con- 
sonante and  therefore  we  bave  simply  ké. 

''The  Sanskrit  formf[|)  becomes  in  Prakiit,  first  fipÌ9  then 
(by  the  regular  elision  of  t)  f^  (kiè)  and  contracted  ké,  and 
in  Sindhi^  by  reason  of  the  elided  r,  khé.  The  Hindi  and 
Hindustanl  kò  was  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  int  {kritam), 
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wliicli  18  nsed  adyerbially  with  the  aune  ngnificatica  as  tbe 
locative  «^  (Irì/é).  In  Prakrit  alieady,  and  stali  moie  so  in 
the  moàeni  dialects,  tbe  neut»  lias  been  merged  into  the 
mascoline;  we  have  therefore,  fini  fìrit  (^^)»  thoice  ftj^ 
(kiad),  una oontracted 4t  (^)"^ 

How  fiu*  one  langnage  is  inflaenced  hy  another  is  hy  no 
means  an  easy  qaestion  to  decide,  and  is  noi  to  be  settled  off- 
hand.  I  am  inclined  to  thìnk  that  this  inffoence  is  compara- 
ti vaIj  iwftll^  ftTHJ  tKftf.  Tf  ìiAfl  lìnmi  AVAr-Agfjmsifftil-  Grammatìcal 

snffixes — that  is,  those  that  express  syntactical  relations — seem 
nerer  to  be  bonowed;  while  certain  fonnative  paitides,  nsed 
for  the  pnrpose  of  making  new  woids,  may  be  adopted  from  a 
foreign  tongue.  Thus  we  bonowed  from  the  Norman-French 
no  case  or  nnmber  soffixes  for  noons,  or  verbal  suffixesy  to  ex- 
press persoti,  teme^  mood,  etc.,  thongh  we  freely  loaned  such 
soffixes  of  deriyatìon  as  «ess  (fem.)»  -^^s  -fnent,  etc.,  which 
are  sometimes  foond  onited  with  Teotonic  roots.  The 
tocahulary,  the  material  part  of  langoage,  is  of  ooorse  most 
sobject  to  foreign  infloenoe,  and  we  hardly  know  to  what 
extent  the  changes  it  may  ondergo  are  restricted. 

In  estimating,  for  instanoe,  the  infloenoe  of  Norman-French 

open  EnglÌBhy  we  may  be  easily  misled.    Thos  the  expression 

fortohuA  beenascribedtotheNorman-Freneh/ioura;  botyet 

the  Scandinavian  dialects  bave  the  same  idiom,  ef.  Swedish 

'hon  kom  for  att  Una'  =  'she  carne  for  to  borrow/ 

Danish  too,  like  English,  oses  meer  (more)  and  meest  (most) 
to  express  the  comparison  of  adjectiTes.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  altogether  doubtfiil  whether  English  is  indebted  to 
Norman-French  for  the  habit  of  osing  more  and  most  with 
adjectiyes.  It  woold  seem  rather  that  each  of  the  three 
langoages  qoite  independently,  throogh  the  levelling  prò- 
cesses  at  work  in  analytical  tongoes,  bave  developed  for 
themselves  the  same  form  of  expression. 

There  is  one  principio  at  work  in  langoage  which  is  desenr- 
ing  of  more  attention  than  it  has  as  yet  received,  and  that  is 
the  principio  of  economi/,  not  as  we  see  it  at  work  in  secoring 

*  SindhI  Orammar,  seetion  u.  pp.  114, 116. 
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esse  or  rapidity  of  utterance,  but  exhibited  in  the  use  of  what 
one  mìglit  cali  an  exeess  of  material.  This  principley  inas- 
much  as  it  adds  to  our  stock  of  words,  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  borrowing.  We  trace  this  principle  at  Vork 
in  '' desynonymisation^"  as  it  has  been  called.  By  the 
process  of  phonetic  change  two  forms  of  the  same  word  some- 
tìmes  spring  upi  as  morrow  and  morning,  wain  and  waggon^  qf 
and  off,  through  and  thorottgh,  these  and  thoae.  Two  signs  for 
the  sarae  notion  «re  not  wanted,  and  this  exeess  of  expression 
is  got  rid  of  by  one  of  the  words  slightly  altering  its  originai 
sense,  as  to  and  too,  This  principle  has  been  extended  to  dupli- 
cates  of  another  sort,  in  which  one  is  a  borrowed  word,  as  fro 
taidjrom^  to  and  till,  unto  and  uniil,  etc. 

These  instances  dearly  prove  that  words  are  signs  of 
thought — at  most  imperfect — ^which  the  mind  controls,  mak- 
ing  what  use  it  pleases  of  its  own  instruments.  The  mind  has 
a  perfect  command  over  ali  its  re60urees>  and  if  it  chooses  can 
use  a  term  for  a  whoUy  different  purpose  than  that  for  which  it 
was  origìnally  designed.  Familiar  instances  of  this  are  rarer 
in  grammatical  forms  than  in  the  vocabulary  ;  of  the  former, 
the  word  those,  originally  signifying  these,  is  a  good  example. 

The  auxiliarycharacter  otdo  {=cau8e)  has  been  superseded 
by  make,  and  the  older  gan  (=  began  =  did)  has  died  out. 

Analogy  often  comes  in  as  a  useAd  auxiliary  in  the  ex- 
tension  of  these  alterations,  and  raises  a  mere  accidental 
change  into  one  of  primary  importance,  which  occasionaUy 
is  eleyated  into  a  general  law  of  grammatical  formation. 
Yowel-change  in  the  strong  verbs  extended  also  to  many  of 
the  weak  conjngation  illustrates  well  what  I  mean.  Onr  use 
of  aocenty  not  unlike  Chinese  tones^  in  marking  the  parts  of 
speech  of  such  words  as  présente  presènte  etc.,  are  examples 
of  a  similar  kind.  In  Mr.  Parìsh's  ''  Sussex  Dialect/'  I  find 
a  capital  instance  of  this  principle  in  the  word  lamentable, 
which  by  a  slightly  yaried  pronunciation  admits  of  three 
degrees  of  comparison  :  positive  lamentable,  as  usually  pro- 
nounced  ;  comparative  larmentable  ;  superlative  larmentàable. 

ThuSy  what  was  not  originally  an  inflexion  may  be  made 
one.    Take,  for  example,  the  Middle  EngHsh  infinitive  in  -y. 
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This  termination  repreeents  Early  Engliah  'ien,  where  t  is  a 
derÌTative  Byllable,  forming  with  the  root  a  Bt&ai,  io  wbich 
the  Boffix  of  the  infinitiTe  was  added.  The  y,  thongh  pri- 
marily  no  infinitive  suffix,  gradually  acqnired  the  rìght  to  be 
òonfiìdered  as  one.    Our  pluralB  in  -n  were  not  prìmarily  such. 

We  smile  at  the  Hampahire  man's  shù^n  for  hers,  for- 
getting  that  iU,  theirs,  and  a  host  of  similar  fbrmations 
are  equally  absurd  if  we  examìne  their  strooture  yeiy  cloaely. 
The  word  kine  is  not  a  whit  lesa  incongmous  than  the  Suaaez 
man's  posteaes,  nestesis} 

It  is  yery  necessary  to  obserre  and  register  such  reoent 
changes  as  come  within  the  historical  period,  for  the  probability 
is  great  that  similar  contrivances  were  resorted  to  in  agea 
long  prior  to  any  written  reoords  we  possess.' 

The  student  of  langoage  shoold  not  neglect  to  note  the  new 
habits  a  langoage  aequiresatdi£Eerent  perioda  in  its  historical 
development.  Dialects  of  the  same  langoage  often  acqoire 
habits  altogether  at  yariance  with  the  stmctoral  character 
of  former  periodi. 

Langoages  of  the  same  group  adopt  wholly  different 
methods  of  employing  the  formative  elements.  Oompare 
the  habit  of  the  Scandinavian  dialects  in  postfizing  the 
article  to  the  neon,  and  agglutinating  the  refleziye  pronoon 
to  the  yerb.  Sindhì,  thoogh  immediately  sprong  from  San- 
skrity  poatfixes  the  personal  pronoons  to  the  neon,  like  the 
Semitic  and  other  non-Aryan  tongues. 

In  the  Early  and  Middle  English  perìods  we  find  the 
Northern  dialect  eschewing  ali  kind  of  agglotìnations — even 
those  recognized  in  the  earUer  stages  of  the  langoage.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  East-Midland,  we  find  coalescenoee  that 

1  "  Three  little  gluwteses, 

Sitting  on  ilScee  charchyard  poeteses, 
Eating  butiered  toasteses  ; 
The  grease  ran  down  tbeir  fisteaes, 
Was  n't  'em  dirty  bisteses." 

*  The  Old  English  iniln.  in  -An  can  be  traced  back  to  yerbal  nonns  in  -ano, 
and,  curìonsly  enough,  Sanskrìt  snbstantiyes  in  -tma  beoame  in  Prakiit  (in  the 
Apabranrfa  dialect)  -anam,  and  in  SindhI  -anu  (cf.  varaiam  'to  return;*  hahvu 
*  to  go  *)  ;  in  Marathi  -an^  {=ano)  ;  in  Hindi  -ano  ;  in  Panjabi  nà.  The  Sanskrìt 
infin.  in  -ium,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  supine  in  *tum,  has  disappeaied  in  the 
modem  Indian  langiuiges.  The  Bengali  infin.  in  -te  ìb  reaUy  a  passire  participle 
used  as  a  verbal  noun. 
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can  only  be  compared  to  forma  found  in  ihose  languages 
who9e  stractaral  character  is  esaentially  agglutinatiye. 

We  may  compare  the East Midland  m^«(=me+e9)=one+ 
tbem;  Aes  (he+es)  =  ]ie+ them^  with  the  Finnic  of  North  Bus- 
aian  m  +  ak,  me  +  thou;  m  +  am,  me  +  he.  These  Englìsh  ex- 
ampIeB  seem  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the 
theory  that  a  language  may  (not  mtist)>  at  different  perìods, 
at  no  great  intervals  from  eaoh  other^  acquire  totally  distinct 
stmctoral  hahits.  At  one  perìod  it  may  consist  of  mono* 
ayllabic  yocablee  (not  roots,  which  are  only  the  ultimate 
elements  of  etymological  analysis),  in  which  tìie  senso  de- 
pends  on  their  position  in  the  sentenoe.  At  another  it  may 
bave  acquired  the  habit  of  uniting  the  vocables  that  bave 
emptied  ibemselves  of  much  of  their  primitive  meanìng 
to  other  vocables  to  denote  certain  granmiatical  relations. 
Having  dono  ibis,  the  processes  of  phonetic  change,  which 
do  not  sparo  even  the  root  or  the  formative,  easily  bring 
aboiit  an  infiexional  habit. 

Mr.  Sayce,  in  bis  ''  Prin(»ples  ol  Comparative  Philology/' 
ihinks  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  language  to  pass  from  the 
isolating  stage  to  the  agglutinative,  or  from  the  agglutinative 
to  the  infiexional.  He  believes  it  to  be  psychologically  im- 
possible for  any  progressive  development  from  one  kind  of 
formation  to  another.  He  thinks  that  some  people  bave  a 
monosyllabic  instinct,  otbers  an  agglutinative,  and  a  third 
an  infiexional  instinct.  This  is  altogether  against  the 
teacbing  of  modem  philology,  —  nay,  it  appears  to  be 
contrary  to  the  facts  that  may  be  observed  in  living  tongues, 
in  which  ali  these  processes  are  often  at  work  in  one  and 
the  same  speech.  We  bave  within  the  historical  period  the 
creation  of  new  infiexions  out  of  independent  vocables,  by 
the  process  of  collocation  and  agglutination  ;  but  Mr.  Sayce 
will  not  grant  that  sach  instances  are  worth  anything. 

"In  the  first  place/'  he  says,  "the  very  possibility  of 
tbus  tuming  an  agglutinative  sufBx  into  an  inflexion,  shows 
that  inflexion  was  already  the  oharacteristic  and  rule  of  the 
language.'^ 

But  this  oondttsion  is  certainly  at  variance  with  any 
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''infitinctive  tendencies  to  special  grammatical  structure/'  For 
how  16  agglutinatioiiy  which  must  precede  infiezion,  at  ali 
pcNssible  in  the  face  of  a  fixed  synthetical  instinct  P  Could  a 
language  with  inflexional  instincts  possibly  in  course  of  time 
contriye  to  get  the  habits  of  an  analytical  language  P  We 
know  it  could  without  any  '^innate"  predilection  to  such 
a  formation. 

Philologists  have^  perhaps,  been  a  Uttle  hasty  in  saying 
ihat  a  language  must  pass  through  various  stages  of  develop- 
menty  and  Mr.  Sayce  is  quite  right  in  calling  attention  to  the 
objectionable  way  in  which  they  bave  stated  tìieir  theory  of 
three  linguistic  perìods. 

But  while  objectìng  to  their  language  and  statements, 
especially  with  reference  to  roots,  he  gives  utterance  to  some  odd 
expressions,  the  meaning  of  which  is  very  difficult  to  compre- 
hend  :  "  The  root  language  of  the  Aryans,  howeyer,  did  not  con- 
tainanysentencesatall.  • .  .ABSOonasajudgmentwasarrìyed 
at,  it  was  ezpressed  by  means  of  infiexions.  .  •  .  The  Aryan 
root  was  a  kind  of  phonetio  germ,  which  contained  within  it- 
self  the  potentiality  of  becomìng  any  one  of  the  seyeral  parts 
of  speech.  But  until  this  was  realised,  there  was  no  language, 
since  glottology  begins  with  the  sentence  :  there  was  only  an 
embryonic  chaos  of  unconscious  thought.  When  first  we  find 
this  ihought  becomìng  conscious,  and  embodying  itself  in 
language,  we  find  also  the  phenomena  of  inflexion."  (p.  161.) 

Mr.  Sayce  seems  to  haye  adopted  one  of  the  "  idola  "  of  M. 
Renan  in  regarding  complexity  as  anterior  to  simplicity,  or 
as  he  puts  it — ^the  jdly-fish  comes,  in  order  of  time,  before  man 
(p.  168). 

A  statement  of  this  Mnd  seems  as  absurd  as  affirming  that' 
a  suit  of  clothes  is  anterior  to  the  separate  existence  of  the 
indiyidual  artìdes  that  go  to  make  it  up. 

How  would  it  be  possible  to  know  the  history  of  any  word 
if  it  had  not  from  the  first  an  independent  existence  out  of 
the  sentence  in  which  it  was  usually  employed.  Comparatiye 
philology  which  is  based  upon  etymology  would  be  an  im- 
possibili ty. 

We  belieye  that  the  methods  and  chief  results  of  philo- 
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logy  are  in  the  main  scientìfic  and  exact»  and  will  be 
further  corroborated  by  subsequent  ìnvestigations  into 
those  yital  forces  in  operation  in  living  tongues  that  are 
now  passing  through  epoche  of  development  similar  to  thoBe 
nndergone  by  other  lang^ages  in  pre-historic  times. 

We  ought  to  make  the  general  and  established  principles  of 
lìnguistic  Bcience  much  better  and  more  widely  known  than 
they  are  at  present.  Ite  fundamental  positions  should  be 
taught  in  the  higher  forma  of  ali  our  public  schools,  as  an 
aid  to  special  grammatical  instruction. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  in  many  of  our  schools  owe 
much  of  their  superiority  over  older  and  cruder  works  to 
comparative  grammar.  By  a  rational  treatment  of  these 
subjects  the  memory  is  enabled  to  retain  the  mie  by  per- 
ceiving  the  reason  for  it.  Stili  more,  however^  may  be  dono 
in  this  direction. 

The  arrangements  of  many  of  the  details  in  grammars,  not 
of  Latin  and  Greek  alone,  are  altogether  unscientific.  Some 
grammarians,  in  classifying  the  pronouns,  begin  rightly 
enough  with  the  personals  ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  they  seem  to 
reoognize  no  proper  order,  though  the  science  of  language 
shows  US  that  there  is  a  right  arrangement  of  the  pronouns, 
based  upon  their  historical  development. 

The  demanètrativea  should  follow  the  personal  pronouns,  then 
should  come  the  interrogatives^  indefinUea,  and  lastly  the  relativen. 

In  English  the  relative  was  once  the  demonstrative.  With 
ihe  exception  of  the  neuter  relative,  ali  the  rest  gradually  fell 
into  disuso,  and  their  place  was  suppUed  by  using  the  inter- 
rogatives  ichich  and  who  with  a  relative  meaning.  The 
relatives  are  the  latest  of  the  pronominai  forms,  and  though 
they  mostly  spring  from  the  demonstratives  or  interrogatives, 
they  may  also  owe  their  origin  to  wholly  different  words,  cf. 
09  from  also  ;  and  but,  which  represents  the  Middle-English 
ihat  ne  in  many  phrases.^  There  are  some  languages  that 
bave  never  yet  advanced  to  the  use  of  the  relatives,  a  kind  of 

>  Beo  CunoT  Mondi,  p.  767, 1.  13,856  :— "  Was  no^bt  bis  cariasi  vrikidd  fai 
h»meì%  ichead  wid  mani  dedis."  (G.)  *<  Was  never  his  curtesj  vn-kidde  but  he 
hit  diewed  with  mony  dedes."  (T.) 
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adjectiye  phrase  (as  in  Ohinese,  Malayan)  or  a  participial  con- 
struction  being  employed  instead.^ 

The  Ghinese  expression  equivalent  to  ''He  is  a  teacher 
who  used  to  teach  me  Mandarin/'  literally  translated  would 
be  "  [the  man]  is  formerly-teach-me-speak  mandarin-ing  one 
teacher." 

In  Sinhalese,  "Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto  you 
the  Gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  also  ye  re- 
ceived,  and  wherein  ye  stand/'  (I.  Cor.  xv.  1),  would  run 
thus,  if  literally  translated:  "Moreover,  brethren,  by-me-to- 
you-deelaredy  hy-you-received^  and  by-pou-con/ormed-io^  QtooD 
TiDiNGS, — ^to  you  do  I  make  known/' — (See  the  Sidath  Sanga^ 
rdwa^  ed.  J.  D'Alwis,  p.  165.) 

A  language  may  even  ceaae  to  employ  the  relatiyes  it  once 
possessed,  as  Sinhakse,  which  has  now  no  relative  pronoun; 
and  in  the  first  adjective  clause  of  this  paragraph  I  find  the 
relative  may  be  omitted  without  injury  to  the  senso. 

I  might  go  on  to  touch  upon  other  matters^  but  fear  that  I 
bave  already,  by  so  many  dry  details,  trespassed  upon  your 
patience  in  keeping  from  you  the  interesting  and  looked-for 
reports  which  bave  to  be  read  upon  the  progress  of  special 
branches  of  philological  studies. 


The  Work  of  the  Philological  Society,  from  Janxjary, 

1874,  to  May,  1875. 

Mr.  Ellis,  who  so  ably  fiUed  this  Chair  last  year,  brought 
down  the  work  of  the  Society  to  Decomber,  1873,  and  from 
that  point  I  purpose  to  chronicle  briefly  the  subjects  that  bave 
been  discussed  at  our  meetings. 

Now  you  will  see  that  the  Society  remains  true  to  its  old 
love — English  Philology.  Out  of  twenty-three  papers  read 
during  the  period  under  survey,  no  less  than  fifbeen  had  some 
connection,  more  or  less  direct,  with  our  mother-tongue. 

English  Phonology  was  represented  by  three  papers  on 

^  In  one  instance  in  English,  an  indefinite  bas  replaced  a  demonstratìve  pro- 
noun in  the  expression,  *  as  one  that^'  Middle  English  ^as  he  that,'  Earlj  English 
*aB  the  th»L* 
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"  The  History  of  English  Vowel  Soimds  ''  by  Mr.  Sweet, 
which  I  shall  again  have  to  notice  ;  and  two  papers  by  Mr. 
Henry  Nicol  on  "French  Sounds  in  English."  These  five 
papers  are.of  great  vaine  for  placing  English  etymology 
on  a  finn  footing,  and  rendering  guess-work  not  only  un- 
necessary,  but  to  a  certain  extent  cnlpable.  It  ìb  pleasant  to 
ihink  that  we  can  now  bave  ezactness  in  the  place  of  mere 
conjecture.  The  phonetic  aspects  of  our  provincial  dialects 
were  discussed  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  paper  ^'On  Yowel  Changes 
in  English  Dialects,"  and  in  his  last  year's  report  on  **  Eng- 
lish Dialectology»"  But  with  an  awful  appetite  for  work, 
and  a  good  digestion  waiting  upon  it,  Mr.  Ellis  nndertook 
a  classification  of  ali  our  locai  dialects;  and  he  placed  his 
results  before  us  in  a  highly  lucid  and  attractive  sketch  of 
what  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Elworthy  brought 
before  us  some  interesting  features  of  the  East  Somersetshire 
dialect,  and  Mr.  Payne  showed  how  deeply  Norman  French 
has  influénced  our  Midland  patois. 

Materials  for  discussing  our  older  dialectical  yarieties  are 
gradually  accumulating,  and  await  further  investigation. 

Dr.  Murray  discussed  the  dialect  of  the  Rushworth  Gloss, 
and  fumished  us  with  some  important  facts  overlooked  by 
editerà  of  the  text.  We  take  this  opportuntity  of  directing 
the  attention  of  our  members  to  Mr.  Skeat's  admirable  edition 
of  the  Old  English  versions  of  the  Gospels,  now  in  course  of 
publication  by  the  Cambridge  Press. 

"  Bhythm  "  formed  the  subject  of  two  papers  by  Professor 
J.  B.  Mayor,  with  special  reference  to  English  verse. 

Mr.  Stanford  gave  us  some  account  of  his  dictionary  of 
"  Imported  Words,"  which  would  prove  extremely  valuable, 
were  a  date  and  an  authority  assigned  to  each  term. 

Some  English  etymologies  like  hully^  hadger,  filtbuster,  eto., 
were  discussed  by  our  esteemed  member  Mr.  Wedgwood. 

"Yorkshire  Sheepscoring,  "  in  which  the  old  British 
Dumerals  are  employed,  was  treated  of  at  great  length  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  who  is  preparing  his  paper  for  the  press. 

I  must  not  omit  Mr.  EUìs's  Report  on  ''English  Dialects," 
nor  Mr.  Sweet's  on  Germanie  and  Scandinavian  Philologyi 
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which  included  a  short  notice  of  the  latest  work  that  bad 
been  done  in  illustrating  the  oldest  stage  of  our  language. 

With  regard  to  general  phonologv  Mr.  EUis  discussed, 
with  his  usuai  ability,  the  "  Physical  Theory  of  Aspiration.'* 

We  had  a  short  but  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Menzies,  oa 
the  ^'  Pronunciation  of  Children."  The  writer's  observations 
tended  to  show  that  ''  twins  ''  were  able  to  communicate  with. 
each  other  by  means  of  a  set  of  signs  wholly  unintelligible  to 
the  members  of  their  own  family.^ 

The  progress  of  Romance  Philology  was  ably  represented  by 
M.  Paul  Meyer's  report,  and  we  had  a  short  paper  from  Mr. 
C.  B.  Cayley  on  "  Italian  Diminutives,"  which  brought  up 
the  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  ''  diminutives." 

Mr.  Nicol  occupied  a  portion  of  an  evening  in  explaining 
"  M.  Paris's  Method  of  Editing  in  his  Vie  de  Saint  AlexUJ* 
He  threw  out  many  hints  of  great  value  to  editors  of  Old 
English  texts. 

Professor  B.  EUis  reported  on  the  progress  of  Latin  Philo- 
logy; while  Modem  Greek  studies  carne  before  us  in  the 
report  of  Dr.  Wagner  ;  and  Mr.  EUis  discussed  from  the  chair 
Greek  and  Latin  Pronunciation,  theoretical  and  practical. 

Professor  Rieu  gave  us  two  papers:  "Persian  and  its  Affin- 
ities,"  and  "  Some  Phonetic  Changes  in  Persian." 

The  report  of  Professor  Gaidoz  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  latest  advance  of  Keltic  studies. 

"  Etruscan  Researches  "  were  criticized  by  Prof.  Aufrecht^ 
both  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  and  also  in  a  report 
embodied  in  the  President's  Address  of  last  year.  The 
origin  of  the  Etruscan  language  stili  remains  an  unsolved 
problem* 

Mr.  Taylor's  work  on  ''  Etruscan  Researches  "  was  criticized 
by  Dn  R.  P.  Keep,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  Philological  Society,  July,  1874.  His  con- 
clusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Mr.  Taylor  "lacks  di&- 
crimination^  as  well  as  the  special  knowledge  which  such  an 
ìnvestigation  as  he  has  undertaken  presupposes.     The  first 

1  See  Professor  Whitney's  "  Lectoreo  on  Language  and  the  Studj  of  Lan« 
guage,"  p.  404. 
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facts  of  the  theory  are  left  improved.  The  agglutinating 
character  of  the  Etmscan  language  is  net  made  out.  The 
chief  serrìce  the  hook  wìll  render  wìll  be  in  calling  anew  the 
attention  of  sohoIarB  to  an  important  problem,  and  in  Air- 
nìshing  to  the  general  reader  a  convenient  manual  of  infor* 
mation  about  the  Etruscans." 

We  bave  had  no  papers  on  non-Arjan  languages  ;  and  we 
"were  indebted  to  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Sayce  for  an  interesting  and 
elaborate  report  on  ^'  Semitic  and  Assyrìan  Philology/' 

Connected  with  phìlology,  Mr.  Brandreth  read  a  paper 
*'  On  some  of  the  Sonrces  of  Aryan  Mythology." 

After  what  my  predecessor  accomplished  last  year,  I  am 
afraid  my  shortcomìngs  will  be  only  too  manifest.  *  I  must 
crave  therefore  the  indolgence  of  the  Society  on  the  ground 
of  officiai  duties,  to  which  even  my  love  of  philology  is  obliged 
to  givo  way. 

I  haye  followed  the  example  set  by  the  founder  of  these 
addresses  in  bringing  together  reports  on  special  branches  of 
linguistic  stndies  by  those  most  conversant  with  them. 
Thanks  to  kind  assistance,  most  willingly  rendered,  I  shall  be 
able  to  lay  before  you  notices  of  subjects  omitted  in  formar  ad- 
dresses, as  ChinesCy  Pàli,  Slavonic,  etc.  There  are  many  other 
sabjects  of  intense  interest  which  are  unavoidably  left  out 
in  the  cold,  snch  as  Egyptology^  the  American-Indian^  lan- 
gnagesy  the  so-called  Turanian  tongues,  etc. 

The  Orientai  Congress  held  last  year  in  London  is  a  plain 
proof  that  scholars  are  everywhere  at  work  in  the  wide  fields 
of  language.  The  harvest  is  great,  but  the  reapers  are  com- 
paratively  few.  We  want  skiUed  workmen,  trained  to  their 
taaks  in  the  sohool  of  modem  Indo-European  philology. 
Gkx)d  resnlts  are  often  lost  for  want  of  this  previous  prepara- 
tion.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to  the  student 
who  intenda  investigating  a  whole  family  of  languages, 
bnt  also  to  the  scholar  who  Ì9  occupied  with  only  a  limited 
branch  of  any  one  language  or  dialect.      The  student  of 

'  Tbere  is  an  eroellent  and  Taluable  paper  in  the  TraniHictions  of  the  American 
Fhilologieal  Aaeociation,  1874,  "  On  Nnmerals  in  American  Indian  Languages, 
and  the  Indian  Mode  of  Coqnting,'*  hj  Dr.  T.  H.  Xrumhull. 
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English^  ìf  he  Ì0  not  groping  in  the  dark^  finds  it  needful 
to  follow  the  comparative  and  historìcal  methods^  even  when 
it  ifl  only  an  old  text  that  he  is  editing. 

Phonologists,  with  the  present  as  their  standpoint^  are 
going  to  work  in  the  same  scientific  way  that  the  older  philo- 
logists  did,  and  they  are  teaching  us  to  look  for  that  exact 
Bcholarship  that  we  have  leamt  to  demand  from  those  who 
4study  the  antiquarìan  side  of  language. 

Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sweet  are  showing  what  we  may  expect 
even  in  one  department  of  our  language  when  it  is  investi- 
gated  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  founders 
of  linguistic  Bcience. 

Chinesb* 

Chinese  has  not  altogether  been  overlooked  by  our  Society. 
Sir  J.  Davis,  Dr.  Guest,  and  Mr.  Edkins  have  on  different 
occasions  called  our  attention  to  its  peculiarities.  Chinese  is 
a  language  well  worthy  the  study  of  the  Philologist.  It 
boasts  of  a  very  high  antiquity,  and  its  written  records  go  far 
back,  so  that  its  historìcal  development  from  the  simple  and 
meagre^  vocabulary  of  the  early  books  to  the  diffuse  and 
complex  idiom  of  the  colloquiai  vemaculars  may  be  investi- 
gated  in  the  same  exact  manner  as  the  languages  of  the 
Indo-European  family.  Native  lexicographers  have  laid  a 
good  groundwork  for  modem  research  in  the  same  field. 

Chinese  illustrates  the  growth  of  dialects.  From  an  originai 
parent  speech,  once  occupying  but  a  limited  area,  have  sprung 
four  well-marked  vemacular  idioms,  imited  together  by  the 
same  wrìtten  character,  and  about  360  sub-dialects. 

^  The  following  is  fìnom  the  ChineBe  phìiosopher,  MencìiiB  : 

<*Kme  saj,  *Sage,  noi  £ur  thoosand  mile  and  come,  also  will  be  for  profit  (of  ) 

my  kingdom,  hey  P*  " 

**  Mendiis  replj  say,  *  King,  why  must  say  profit,  also  haye  benerolenoe  and 

rìghteousneas  and  non^ht  else.'  " — Bk.  i.  1. 
In  Dr.  Legge's  admirable  translatìon  thìs  reads  as  foUows  : 
**  The  King  said,  *  Venerable  Sir,  since  you  haye  not  oonnted  it  fax  to  oome 

bere,  a  distance  of  a  thonsand  le,  may  I  presume  that  you  are  likewìse  prorided 

with  counsels  to  profit  my  kingdom ?*" 
'*  Menoius  replied,  *  Why  must  yonr  Majesty  ose  that  word  *  profit  '  ?  What  I 

am  likewise  proTided  with,  are  eounselt  to  beneyolenoe  and  righteoosness,*  " 
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It  Ì8  said  that  the  modem  dialects  of  Ghinese  are  losing 
tlieir  monosyllabic  character  by  an  endeavour  to  render  the 
primitiTe  stock  of  vocables  more  definite  and  intelligible  to 
those  who  use  them. 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  supposing  that  we  had  a  number 
of  words  ali  pronoimced  like  the  word  air,  and  to  distinguish 
them  added  some  qualifying  word  in  each  case,  as  breath' 
air,  Bon-heir,  time-^er,  place- Ayr,  etc. 

Chinese  resembles  English  in  the  freedom  with  which  it 
usoB  the  same  word  for  yarious  parts  of  speech.  English, 
having  loet  most  of  its  inflexions,  is  compelled  to  do  so  ; 
Ghinese  has  neyer  employed  any  other  method. 

Pmtion  is  everything  in  the  Chinese  sentence,  and  it  is 
becoming  very  important  in  our  own  tongue.  But  EngHsh, 
as  Marshman  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  in  some  respects  far 
more  fiexible  than  even  Ghinese,  in  which  we  could  not  employ 
the  ezact  equivalents  of  '  to  man  a  Tessei,'  '  to  dog  a  thief,'  '  to 
hand  a  letter  to  a  friend,'  '  to  water  a  garden/  I  should  not 
like  to  say  what  our  language  is  incapable  of,  so  great  is  our 
power  over  our  words,  unfettered  as  they  are  by  any  forma- 
tiye  sign  to  limit  their  use  in  the  sentence.  Thus  we  may 
agglutinate  do  and  off,  and  produce  the  verb  doff,  and  when 
occasion  requires  treat  it  as  a  noun.  Even  interjections 
caxmot  claim  to  be  excluded  from  this  freedom  of  treatment, 
ho  or  hoo,  an  interjection  of  silence,  actually  occurs  as  a 
noun  =  limit,  hound} 

For  the  foUowing  report  on  the  "History  of  Ghinese  Philo- 
logy  and  its  Present  State  "  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
a  non-member  of  our  Society,  the  Rev.  Dr,  Legge,  to  whom 
Stanislas  Julien,  in  1859,  dedicated  bis  "  Syntaxe  Nouvelle," 
and  of  whom  he  speaks  as  ^'  Traducteur  des  classiques  Chinois; 
Fun  des  plus  éminenta  Sinologttes  de  notre  epoque.'' 

"The  Ghinese  Glassics,"  in  seven  volumes,^  when  complete, 

^  <*  Faìtb,  Lelia  hu  e*eii  gi?en  him  the  dqf  here." — Old  Englisli  PlayB,  ed. 
1874,  Tol.  iz.  p.  276.  "Becaiue,  fonooth,  some  old  poet  or  some  such  fiantastic 
fe&owi  mtke  mnch  on  him,  there's  no  ho  with  him."-— td.  p.  890. 

*  •<  The  Chineie  Clamca,"  with  a  Translation,  Criticai  and  Ezeeetical  Notes, 
Prolegomena,  and  Gopions  Indezes.  By  James  Le^ge,  D.D.,  of  the  London 
JliiiioQary  Society,  in  seTon  Tolnmes.  Voi.  I.  containing  Conftician  Analects, 
\ht  Creai  Leaming,  and  the  Doetrìne  of  the  Mean;  8yo«  pp.  626.    Voi.  IL  oon- 
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will  be  eyen  a  greater  monument  of  laboar  than  Prof.  Max 
Mùller's  edition  of  the  Yéda.  Each  volume  witli  its  index 
ìs  a  yaluable  contribution  to  Chinese  lexicography  as  well  as 
to  Chinese  philosophy. 

The  aid  afforded  by  Dr.  Leggera  translations  and  indexes 
enables  even  a  tyro  in  Chinese,  with  only  a  moderate  amoimt 
of  diligence,  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  and 
thoughts  of  the  great  philosophers»  Confucius  and  Mencius. 

"The  study  of  the  Chinese  language  and  literature  in  Europe 
is  a  growth  of  the  present  century»  though  much  attention 
had  been  given  to  both  these  subjects  by  the  missionaries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  more  than  200  years  before. 
Most  of  the  results  of  their  labours  were  transmitted  in 
manuscript  to  Paris,  and  the  more  important  of  them  were 
published  there  in  the  Memoires  concemant  VHiètoire^  les 
Sciences,  eie,  des  Chinois,  in  sixteen  yolumes  quarto,  from 
1776  to  1814.  Mainly,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the  manu- 
Rcripts,  Etienne  Fourmont  had  been  able  to  publish  in  1737 
his  Meditationea  SiniccB  ;  aud,  five  years  later,  his  Orammatica 
Sinica,  It  was  the  latter  of  these  works  which  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  study  of  Chinese  in  the  west. 

''In  1814  a  Chinese  professorship  was  instituted  in  the 
College  of  Franco,  and  conferred  on  Jean  Pierre  Abel 
Rémusat,  who  had  published  in  1811  his  Ussai  sur  la  langue 
et  la  littérature  Chinoises»  He  was  certainly  the  best  fitted  of 
ali  men  then  in  Europe  for  the  position  ;  and  his  subsequent 
translations  and  memoirs  on  Chinese  subjects  were  numerous. 
His  most  important  work  was  his  Siemens  de  la  Cbrammaire 
Chinoise,  which  appeared  in  1822. 

''  On  Bémusat's  death,  the  Chinese  chair  fell  to  the  late 
Stanialas  Julien,  who  had  commenced  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language  under  him  in  1823,  and  who  soon  vindi- 
cated  to  himself  the  foremost  place  among  Sinologues.  Of 
his  perception  of  the  genius  of  the  language,  of  the  accuracy 

tarainff  the  works  of  HencioB;  Sto.  pp.  634.  Yol.  III.  Part  I.  containing  the  first 
pari  of  the  Shoo-Eing,  or  the  hooks  of  Tang,  the  bookB  of  Tu,  the  hooka  of  Hea, 
the  hooks  of  Shaug,  and  the  Prolegomena  ;  rovai  Sto.  pp.  TÌii.  and  280.  Voi. 
HI.  Part  II.  containing  the  fifbh  part  of  the  Shoo-Eing,  or  the  books  of  Ghow, 
and  the  Indexes  ;  royal  Sto.  pp.  281—736,  etc 
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of  his  numerous  translationS;  and  of  the  yarìous  leaming 
which  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  subjects,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  in  too  high  terms.  Many  other  scholars  in  France 
bave  distinguished  themselves  by  their  labours  in  Chinese 
aince  the  time  of  Bémusat,  but  I  can  only  refer  to  them  thus 
generally.  Both  Bémnsat  and  Julien  derived  much  assist- 
ance  firom  the  Dictiannaire  Chinoia,  Frangaia  et  Latin, 
published  in  one  yolume  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1813,  by  M.  de 
Guignes,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Fourmont,  and  was  the 
better  fumished  for  his  work  by  having  resided  for  several 
years  at  Peking.  The  foundation  of  his  dictionary  was  one 
in  manoscript  by  P.  Basile  of  Glemona,  that  had  been  com- 
pleted,  I  believe,  in  1726.  De  Guignes,  however,  adopted 
a  different  arrangement  of  the  characters,  placing  them 
under  what  are  called  the  Badicals,  after  the  example  of  the 
principal  dictionary  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty.  The 
Yolume  was  published  by  order  of  the  First  Napoleon*  It 
will  eyer  be  to  the  glory  of  France,  that  among  western 
nations  it  has  been  pre-eminent  by  the  patronage  and  support 
which  it  has  giyen  to  Chinese  studies. 

"  The  first  treatise  in  English  on  the  Chinese  language  was 
a  Dissertattan  an  the  Characters  and  their  Sounda,  by  the  Bey. 
Dr.  Marshman,  of  Serampore,  which  appeared  in  1809,  pre- 
fixed  to  Voi.  I.  of  The  Works  of  Con/ucitM,  containing  the 
Originai  Tezt,  with  a  Translation.  He  intended,  I  suppose, 
to  issue  in  the  same  way  ali  the  works  attributed  to  the 
Chinese  sago;  but  there  was  only  a  yery  slight  sequel  to 
what  was  given  in  this  yolume,  which  itself  contained  but 
ten  of  the  twenty  chapters  that  compose  the  Lun  Tu,  or 
Confucian.  Analects,  as  they  are  now  frequently  termed. 
There  are  mistakes  in  the  Translation,  as  well  as  in  the  Dis- 
sertation  ;  but  both  the  productions  show  an  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  philological  studies  and  research. 

'' Subsequently,  in  1814,  Marshman  published  his  Clavia 
Sinica,  or  Elements  of  Chinese  Orammar,  mth  a  Prelimin- 
ary  Dissertatian  on  the  Characters  and  the  Colloquiai  Medium 
of  thè  Chinese  ;  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Ta-hyoh  of 
Cof^fueiuSf  with  a  TVanslation,    The  translation  of  the  Ta- 
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hyoh  was  by  bis  eldeet  son.  The  whole  forms  a  quarto  of 
more  tlian  600  pages,  and  oontams  many  thìngs  of  great 
vaine.  Two  deserve  to  be  specified,  as  having  sinoe  been 
handled  more  at  large  by  dìstìngusbed  Sinologues. 

'^One  of  them  related  to  tbe  stmcture  of  Chinese  oom- 
pofiition,  and  forms  tbe  fonndation  of  the  last  work  of 
ìmportance  from  the  pen  of  M.  Jnlien,  bis  Syntaxe  Nouf>elle 
de  la  Langue  Chinoise,  Fondée  sur  la  Positìon  des  Mots;  in  tbe 
prefaoe  to  which  be  says,  '  It  is  to  Dr.  Marsbman  tbat  tbe 
merit  belongs  of  baving  been  tbe  first  to  enunciate  tbis 
capital  idea,  tbat  the  whole  of  Chinese  gramtnar  depends  oh 
position*  He  adds,  '  IJnfortunately  tbat  scbolar  did  not 
know  bow  to  demonstrate  tbe  point;'  but  fnrtber  on  be 
says:  'From  tbe  oommenoement  of  my  Chinese  studies  (in 
December,  1823),  I  was  stnick  by  tbe  reeouroes  afforded 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  niles  of  position.  The  principle 
enunciated  for  tbe  first  time  by  Marsbman  was  to  me  as  a 
beam  of  ligbt,  and  permitted  me  to  commence,  at  tbe  end 
of  three  montbs  of  study,  my  Latin  translation  of  tbe 
pbilosopber  Mendns.' 

^'To  iUustrate  tbe  importance  of  tbis  principle,  I  will 
quote  a  few  sentences  fit>m  tbe  first  paragrapb  of  tbe 
Syntaxej  and  I  do  so  tbe  more  willingly,  because  they  set 
fortb  tersely  one  of  tbe  remarkable  peculiarìties  of  the 
Chinese  language.  'The  Chinese  characters/  writes  M. 
Julien,  *  are  ali  monoeyllabic,  indeclinable,  and  inoonjugable. 
They  are  incapable,  therefore,  of  reoeiving  those  infiezions 
which,  in  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  show,  at  the  first 
glance,  the  genders,  cases,  and  numbers  of  nouns,  and  tbe 
Yoices,  tenses,  moods»  and  persons  of  verbs.  In  spite,  bow- 
ever,  of  tbis  absenoe  of  inflexions,  Chinese  is  to  an  instmcted 
Sinologue  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  the  languages  which 

are  richly  fìimìshed  with  them How  does 

a  language  tbat  seems  to  be  so  imperfect  answer  sufficiently 
well  to  ali  tbe  wanta  of  thought,  so  as  to  bave  allowed 
Chinese  writers,  for  more  than  twenty  centuries,  and  in 
innumerable  works,  to  treat  ali  the  subjects,  scientifio  or 
literary,  tbat  exercise  tbe  human  spirìt  P    It  does  so  because 
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the  inflexions  of  nouns  and  YerbS;  whicli  give  so  much 
precìsion  to  the  ancient  languageSi  find»  up  to  a  certain 
pointy  their  equivalents  in  the  mobility  of  the  Chinese  signs» 
aoquìring  every  sort  of  grammatical  force  accordìng  to  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  the  phrase»  and  accordìng  to  the 
words  wìth  which  they  are  construed.  The  relative  position 
of  the  words  determines  exactly  their  róle^  and  giyes  to  the 
writings  or  to  the  discourses  ali  the  cleamess  that  is 
desirable/ 

'^The  other  thing  to  which  Marshman  called  attention 
was  the  prevalence  of  a  phonetic  element  in  the  structure 
of  the  Chinese  charaoters  themselves.  There  are  in  Chinese, 
first  of  ali»  what  are  termed  the  Madicale,  one  or  other  of 
which  enters  into  ali  the  other  oharacters  that  compose 
the  langoage.  For  several  centuries,  native  lexicographers 
have  dealt  with  them  as  if  they  amounted  to  214,  bat  in 
earlier  times  they  were  estimated  at  more  than  doublé  that 
number.  They  were  pictorial  in  their  orìgin,  and  they  serve 
to  give  some  vagae  idea  of  the  meaning  of  those  characters 
which  they  help  to  compose.  The  names  or  sounds  of  those 
characters,  however,  are  quite  independent  of  those  of  the 
Badicals  which  enter  into  them,  unless  where  these  Radicals 
perform  also  the  part  of  Phonetics,  which  in  many  cases 
they  do.  Radicals  ìs  an  unfortunate  term,  as  it  suggests 
their  being  like  the  root-words  of  the  alphabetic  languages, 
trom  which  ali  the  others  have  grown.  There  is  no  such 
growth  in  Chinese.  Its  characters,  or  words,  were  ali  made  ; 
they  did  not  grow.  For  Radicals  Marshman  nsed  the  term 
Elements;  others  have  called  them  Formatives,  Determinatives, 
and  Keys.  Any  one  of  these  names  is  preferable  to  Radicals. 
The  Chinese  themselves  style  them  Tize  Poo,  'Classifiers 
of  Characters,'  wìth  reference  simply  to  the  lexical  arrange- 
ment of  the  other  oharacters  under  them. 

"  But  in  addition  to  these  elements,  Marshman  saw  that, 
between  them  and  the  great  mass  of  the  charaoters,  there 
really  exist  what  he  called  Primitives^  'which,  like  the 
€h!eek  primitives  or  the  Sanscrit  dhatoos,  form  the  bulk 
of  the  language,  by  associating  to  themselves  certain  of  the 
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elements.'  He  saw  also  that  'the  characters  fonued  from 
the  same  primitive  generally  took  the  name  of  the  primitiye» 
with  some  slight  Yariatioii/  This  piinciple  in  the  structore 
of  the  language  wonderfully  fascinated  him.  He  examined 
ali  the  characters  in  the  ITang-he,  the  great  dictionary  of 
the  ruling  dynasty^  amounting  to  43^96,  and  'after  fifteen 
months'  labour  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  every  character 
deriyed  from  another  classed  under  its  proper  primitive/ 
The  whole  number  of  his  primitives  was  3867  ;  but  by  dis- 
carding  many  of  them  which  had  very  few  derìvatives,  he 
reduced  the  number  to  1689|  as  'forming/  Le.  being  the 
formative  element  of,  '  the  great  mass  of  the  language.' 

''That  ali  which  Marshman  wrote  about  those  primitives 
should  now  be  accepted  by  Sinologues  could  hardly  be  ex* 
pected  ;  but  he  repeatedly  calla  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
primitive's  imparting  its  name  to  the  derivative  as  deserving 
particular  notice.  For  Primitives  the  designation  of  Phanetics 
ìB  now  generally  employed.  It  is  preferable  to  the  other,  but 
not  altogether  unexceptionable.  Marahman's  discovery  bore 
rich  fruit  in  1841,  when  J.  M.  Callery,  a  Roman  Catholic 
missionary,  published  at  Macao  his  Syst^ma  Phoneticum 
Scripturcs  Sinicce,  in  two  volumes  large  8vo.  Callery  does 
not  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Marshman  so  fìilly  and 
gracefuUy  as  Julien  ;  but  his  own  work  is  of  great  value. 
Yol.  I.  contains  his  list  of  primitives  or  phonetics,  amounting 
to  1040,  with  various  important  prelimiaary  and  illustrative 
matter.  Yol.  II.  is  a  dictionary  of  12,753  characters,  ar- 
ranged  under  the  phonetics  which  enter  into  their  compo- 
sition.  As  a  dictionary  of  Chinese  it  is  thus  incomplete. 
The  definitions,  moreover,  are  very  brief,  and  there  are  no 
phrases  or  sentences  illustrating  the  different  usages  of  the 
terms.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  hope  which  he  expresses 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  preface  has  been  in  one  point  realized, 
and  by  and  by  will  be  realized  in  ali  its  extent.  '  The  only 
hope,'  he  says,  '  with  which  I  love  to  flatter  myself  is,  that 
my  work,  such  as  it  is,  will  for  the  moment  be  very  useful  to 
persons  who  study  Chinese,  and  will  hereafter  serve  as  a  baaia 
for  that  grand  desideratum  of  Siaologue8,--'a  oomplete  and 
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well-digested  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language/  Even 
before  I  studied  his  Systema^  I  had  come  to  the  concluBion 
that  the  phonetic  element  must  mie  in  the  arrangement  of 
any  dictionary  that  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  studente 
from  the  West. 

'^  The  classifiers  of  characters  and  the  primitives  or  pho- 
netics^-the  'mothers  of  meaning'  and  ^mothers  of  sound/  as 
I  used  to  term  them  in  conyersation  with  native  teachers — 
are  the  elemehts  of  the  Chinese  language.  The  student  who, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  labours,  makes  himself  familiar  with 
them,  will  find  his  future  progress  greatly  facilitated,  and  be 
able  to  build  up  a  grand  structure  of  attainment.  By  means 
of  the  classifiers  he  will  be  able  to  approximate  to  the  mean-* 
ing  of  the  new  characters  which  present  themselves,  and  by 
means  of  the  phonetics  to  their  sounds.  The  latter  serve,  in 
some  degree,  the  purpose  of  an  alphabet,  or  rather  of  a 
syllabary,  each  syllable  being  a  cQmplete  word.  A  very 
cumbrous  one  it  is,  containing  fully  3000  characters,  ali 
different  in  form,  and  many  of  them  homophonous  to  an 
extent  that  tasks  frightfully  the  memory  of  the  particular 
forma.  For  ali  this,  if  every  derivative  had  the  exact  name 
and  tono  of  its  phonetic  element,  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
guage would  be  compamtively  easy.  But,  as  I  bave  indi- 
cated,  it  is  only  an  approximation  to  these  which  can  be 
reached  by  means  of  the  phonetics.  Stili,  the  assistance 
they  givo  is  most  important.  The  Chinese  themselves  bave 
a  saying,  '  If  you  know  the  character,  cali  it  by  its  name  ; 
if  you  do  not  know  it,  cali  it  by  its  phonetic'  Callery  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  earliest  work  in  Chinese  that 
can  be  denominated  a  dictionary,  the  Shtcoh  Wdn  of  Heu 
Shin,  published  a.d.  100,  gives  the  sounds  of  the  characters 
by  reference  to  their  phonetic  part.  So  far  it  is  a  phonetic 
dictionary  ;  but  the  lexical  arrangement  is  guided  by  the 
radicals,  of  which  Heu  allowed  more  than  dOO,  and  not  by 
the  phonetic  element  as  in  the  Syatema. 

"  Dr.  Marshman's  labours  in  Chinese  terminated  with  the 
publication  of  his  Clatns,  for  I  bave  not  to  speak  of  what  he 
did  towarda  a  version  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.    I  tum  now 
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to  attempt  a  brief  sketcli  of  wHat  has  been  done  by  English 
and  other  Sinologues  in  the  field  of  China  itself.  Several 
Bcholars  of  Germany  bave  intermeddled  more  or  lesa  with 
Ghinese,  but  they  bave  not,  so  far  aj9  I  know,  done  anything 
in  the  department  with  which  I  bave  now  to  do,  that  sbould 
cali  for  special  notice.^ 

"  The  first  English  labourer  was  Dr.  Morrison,  the  first 
Protestant  missionary  to  China,  who  arriyed  at  Canton  in 
1808.  The  Idstory  of  bis  privations  and  perseveranoe  for 
the  first  few  years  of  bis  work  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
which  the  records  of  literary  enterprise  or  of  missionary 
devotion  can  supply.  Very  soon  he  resolved  on  three  under- 
takings  ; — a  Chinese  Grammar,  a  Dictionary,  and  a  Yersion 
of  the  wbole  Bible,  By  1811  the  Grammar  was  completed, 
and  the  manoscript  was  sent  in  that  year  to  the  Bengal 
Government^  to  be  printed  at  Serampore,  where  it  appeared 
in  1815,  with  the  title  of  A  Orammar  of  the  Chinese  Language. 
Morrison's  waj9  thus  the  first  Chinese  Grammar  written  in 
English,  thougb  it  was  not  pubUsbed  tiU  the  year  after 
Marsbman's.  The  difference  between  the  two  Works  is  great. 
Morrison's  object  was  simply  'to  afford  practical  assistance 
to  the  studeDt,'  and  *  ali  theoretical  disquisitions  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  language  had  been  purposely  omitted.' 
But  so  peculiar  is  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  language,  that 
without  disquisition  about  it,  or  at  least  some  general 
exhibition  of  it,  a  satisfactory  grammar  cannot  be  made. 
Morrison,  moreover,  erred  through  attempting  to  unfold 
the  methods  of  Chinese  composition  in  conformity  with 
the  methods  of  western  grammars,  under  the  different  Parts 
of  Speech  in  detail.  The  hook  was  of  vaine  to  the  students 
who  more  immediately  foUowed  bim;  but  it  has  not  been 
reprinted. 

''  His  great  work  was  bis  Dictionary,  published  at  Macao, 
in  six  quarto  volumes, — ^the  first  portion  in  1815,  the  last 
volume  in  1822.     It  is  in  three  Parts.     The  first  occupies 

^  Dr.  Stephen  Endlicher,  of  Vienna,  wrote  an  excellent  grammar  of  the  jbook- 
language  in  1845,  and  W.  Schott's  CAinesische  Spraehlehre  appeared  in  1867,  aad 
in  1861  was  published  Plath's  "Die  Tonsprache  der  alten  ChineBen." 
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three  Yolumes,  and  contains  ali  the  cliaracters  in  the  K^ang- 
he  dictionary,  arrangedy  as  in  the  prototype,  under  the  214 
Itadioals.  YoL  I.|  indeed,  gives  only  the  characters  found 
under  the  first  forty  of  these,  and  ahnost  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  an  encyclopaedia.  It  is  a  repertory  of  information 
on  yarions  Chinese  subjects,  and  on  the  contents  of  valuable 
books.  If  the  author  had  gene  on  to  deal  in  the  same  way 
with  the  characters  into  which  the  other  Radicala  enter,  this 
Part  alone  would  have  extended  to  half  a  dozen  Tolumes. 
But  the  treatment  of  the  characters  in  the  two  other  volumes 
is  brief,  too  brief,  as  that  of  those  in  the  first  was,  perhaps, 
too  diffuse* 

''Part  II.  appeared  in  1819,  in  two  Tolumes,  containing 
about  12,000  characters,  arranged,  according  to  their  sounds, 
alphabetically  and  syllabically,  with  indexes  and  yaluable 
appendixes.  It  has  been  more  used  by  students  than  the 
fiiBt  Part,  and  is  more  useful  to  them,  especially  in  the 
earlier  years  of  their  application, 

"  Part  III.,  in  one  volume,  is  a  dictionary  of  English  and 
Chinese.  Every  student  wishes  it  were  longer,  and  yet  the 
author  at  intervals,  as  his  other  labours  permitted,  had  been 
coUectihg  for  thirteen  years  the  materials  for  it 

"  Morrison  died  in  1834.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  English 
Sinologues,  and  he  well  fulfilled  his  task, — with  Herculean 
strength  and  pei'severance.  It  ought  to  be  told  that  his 
Orammar  and  Dictionary  were  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  which  thus  nobly  con- 
tributed  about  £15,000  to  the  cause  of  Chinese  Philology. 

**  Among  sevefsd  Works  hearing  on  Chinese  subjects,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bey.  J.  A.  Gon9alyes  at  Macao,  were  the  Arte 
China,  in  1829,  and  the  Diccionario  China-Portuguez,  in  two 
Yolnmes,  1831-33.  Callery  refers  to  both  of  them  in  the 
highest  terms.  I  haye  often  consulted  the  Dictionary,  but 
got  little  benefit  from  it,  in  oonsequence  of  the  crotchets  of 
the  author,  who  reduced  the  number  of  the  Radicala  to  127, 
and  arranged  the  characters,  7850  in  ali,  according  to  the 
peculiar  stroke  of  the  Chinese  pencil  used  in  writing  them. 

**  In  1842  there  appeared  at  Batayia  the  Chinese  and  Eng- 
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lish  Dictionary,  containing  ali  the  words  in  the  CAinese  Imperiai 
Dictionary,  arranged  according  io  the  Madicak,  in  two  volumes 
Svo.  This  was  the  production  of  the  late  Dr.  Medhurst,  a 
worthy  succesBor  of  Morrison.  In  bis  preface  he  tells  ns 
that  'the  object  of  the  Dictionary  is  tò  comprise  within  as 
amali  a  compass  as  possible  the  whole  of  the  characters  found 
in  the  Imperiai' — i.e.  the  K'ang-he — 'Dictionary,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  those  which  bave  either  no  sound  or  no  meaning 
attached  to  them  ;  giving  a  due  prominence  to  words  of  more 
frequent  occurrence,  and  exhibiting  the  pbrases  and  combi- 
nations  in  which  the  more  important  characters  are  found.' 
In  printing  the  characters  formed  with  the  same  Radicai  and 
baving  the  same  number  of  strokes,  he  arranged  them  ac- 
cording to  the  Englisb  sound  of  their  names,  alphabetically, 
which  almost  makes  the  volumes  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
syUabic  dictionary.  The  work  had  thus  the  same  prototype 
as  Morrison's,  and  goes  over  the  same  field.  The  charactét*s 
under  the  first  forty  Radicals  are  of  course  discussed  very 
briefly,  as  compared  with  Morrison's  encyclopsadic  treatment, 
but  those  under  the  remaining  174  are  more  fully  and  satis- 
factorily  dealt  with  than  in  the  larger  work. 

''  Subsequently,  in  1847,  Medhurst  published  at  Shanghae 
bis  English  and  Chinese  Dictionary ,  also  in  two  Svo.  volumes. 
It  does  not,  as  he  allows,  contain  everything  to  be  desired  in 
such  a  dictionary  ;  but  nothing  of  the  same  kind,  '  equal  or 
second'  to  it^  has  yet  appeared. 

''  Of  only  one  other  dictionary  is  it  necessary  that  I  should 
write  more  than  a  sentence  or  two.  Earlier  than  the  diction- 
ary above  described,  Medhurst  published  bis  Dictionary  qf  the 
Hok'kèen  Diakct;  Williams,  at  Canton,  in  1856,  bis  Tonio 
Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  in  the  Canton  Dialect  ; 
Maclay  and  Baldwin,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Shang-hae,  their 
Dictionary  of  the  Fuh-chow  Dialect  ;  and  Douglas,  at  London, 
in  1873,  bis  Chinese-Englinh  Dictionary  of  the  Vernacular  or 
Spoken  Language  of  Amoy,  with  the  principal  variafions  qf 
the  Chang-chèw  and  Chin-chew  Dialecta,  AH  these  are  valu- 
able  Works,  but  intended  chiefly  for  locai,  or  àt  most  prò* 
vincial,  use.     The  other  dictionary,  which  demanda  more 
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attention»  ìb  the  Syllabiò  Dùstumary  qf  the  Chinese  Language, 
arranged  accarding  io  the  Wu  Fang  Yuen  Yin,  with  the  Pro^ 
nufèciation  qf  the  Characters  as  heard  in  Peking^  Canton, 
Afnoy^  and  Shanghae;  publÌAhed  in  quarto  last  year,  at 
Slianghae,  by  Dr.  Williams.  What  I  bave  to  say  of  it^ 
however,  I  vili  reserve  for  a  little,  and  turn  agaia  in  the 
mean  time  to  the  subject  of  Ohinese  Grammars. 

"The  first  Grammar  of  importance,  published  after  the 
appearance  of  Morrìson's,  was  the  Notitia  Lingum  Sinicce,  by 
F«  Prémare,  a  Roman  Catholio  missionary,  and  which  was 
ifisued  in  1831  trom  the  Mission  Press  connected  with  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Malacca,  forming  a  quarto  of  262 
pages.  The  manuscript  of  this  Work  had  remained  for  more 
than  a  oentury  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Paris.  There  a 
transcrìpt  of  it  was  made  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Kings- 
borougby  and  sent  to  Malacca,  where  it  was  printed,  also  at 
bis  expense.  Fourmont  and  Bémusat  were  both  much  in* 
debted  to  Prémare  in  the  preparation  of  their  grammars.  The 
latter  aays, — ^but  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  he  was  writing 
in  1820, — ^P.  Prémare  is  the  only  one  who  has  sketcbed 
clearly  the  two  styles  of  Chinese' — that  of  .books  written 
with  an  approximation  to  the  common  speech  of  the  people 
in  Mandarin,  and  that  of  the  ancient  books  and  those  written 
in  the  standard  style  of  good  composition-— 'which  ali  other 
grammarians  bave  confounded.  He  gives  the  rules  for  them 
aeparately,  and  enters  into  long  details  on  the  employment  of 
the  pardcles,  both  in  the  common  language  and  the  leamed, 
justifying  every  assertion  by  numerous  examples  ;  or,  to  speak 
more  aocurately,  he  brings  forth  the  rules  which  he  proposes 
by  a  oompariaon  of  texts,  taken  from  the  best  authors  and 
explained  with  the  greateet  care.  Fourmont  intimates  that 
Prémaie'a  work  is  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  rather  than  a  gram- 
mar. The  leamed  missionary  has,  indeed,  made  many  obser- 
Tatiou  on  style  and  the  figures  of  speech,  more  useful  to 
those  who  wish  to  leam  to  compose  in  Chinese  than  to  those 
who  are  oontent  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  language,  and  to  obtain  the  means  of  understanding 
Chinese  authors  ;  but,  whilo  doing  that,  he  has  not  neglected 
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the  elementSy  and  the  only  well-founded  complaint  which  can 
be  made  aboat  his  work  is,  perhaps,  that  he  has  treated  these 
at  too  great  extent  ;  that  he  has  too  mach  considered  par- 
ticular  cases  instead  of  bringing  them  together  under  general 
observations  ;  that  he  has,  in  a  word,  giyen  rather  a  list  of 
phrases  explained  than  a  grammar  properly  so  called.  It  is 
this  that  will  always  stand  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of 
this  precious  work,  which  contaìns  hardly  fewer  than  12,000 
ezamples  and  50,000  Ghinese  characters.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  pian  foUowed  by  the  author  is  suitable  for  an  ele- 
mentary  work  for  beginners,  bat  those  who  bave  already  some 
knowledge  of  the  language  will  gain  much  by  studying  it/ 

''I  agree  substantially  with  Bémnsat  in  this  estimate  of 
Prémare's  Notitia.  Any  gentleman  in  London,  wiUing  to 
devote  the  necessary  timo,  may,  by  means  simply  of  Pré- 
mare's  grammar,  and  Morrison's  or  Medhurst's  dictionary, 
alitain  to  read  Ghinese  books,  and  make  himself  familiar  with 
their  contents.  The  publication  of  it,  which  Kémusat 
thought  would  neyer  take  place,  did  come  about — through 
the  literary  devotion  and  liberality  of  an  English  nobleman, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Protestant  missionaries. 

*'  Several  grammars  haye  appeared  since  1831,  but  I  will 
speak  only  of  two  ; — the  Gframmar  of  Colloquiai  Chinese,  (u 
exhibited  in  the  Shanghai  Dialect,  and  the  Orammar  of  the 
Chinese  Colloquiai  Language^  commonly  called  the  Mandarin 
Dialect  ;  both  by  Dr.  Edkins,  now  of  Peking,  and  published 
at  Shanghae,  the  former  in  1853,  and  the  latter  in  1864. 
Dr.  Edkins  approached  his  undertakings  with  fine  philo- 
logicai  aptitude,  and  with  no  slight  knowledge  of  philology 
in  general.  Of  what  he  has  written  on  the  colloquiai  speech 
of  Shanghae,  or  even  on  the  widely-spread  Mandarin  dialect, 
I  bave  not  occasion  to  speak  ;  but  there  are  three  important 
subjects  which  more  particularly  attracted  him,  and  he  has 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  one  of 
them. 

"  The  first  of  these  is  the  tones^  which  are  so  important  in 
Ghinese  speaking  and  reading;  the  second  is  the  mode  of 
spelling  the  names  of  Ghinese  characters,  introduced  from 
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India  in  the  fifth  and  sixih  centurìee  ;  the  third  is  the  old 
nameB  or  soands  of  the  Ghinese  characters,  as  it  is  possible 
now  to  ascertain  them  or  to  approximate  to  them. 

'^L— -The  importance  of  the  tmea  will  at  once  appear 
when  we  oonsider  that,  though  the  characters  of  the  Chinese 
langoage,  as  has  been  abready  stated,  amount  to  folly  40,000, 
the  names  for  them,  when  represented  by  alphabetic  lettera, 
are  not  1000.  Medhurst  givee  the  number  of  the  initial 
sonnds  of  the  characters  as  21,  and  of  the  terminational 
aounds  as  55,  so  that  we  bave  21  x  55=1155,  as  the  sounds 
or  distinct  enunoiations  possible  in  Ghinese, — a  little  more 
than  one-fortieth  of  the  number  of  the  characters.  If  an 
eqnal  nnm^ber  of  the  characters  belonged  to  each  enimciation, 
we  shoold  bave  about  forty  characters,  with  forty  difPerent 
meanings,  ali  sounded  in  the  same  way  :  and  the  fact  is  that 
some  soands  mast  he  nsed  for  hundreds  of  different  charac- 
ters. But  the  actual  number  of  different  sounds  is  much 
less  than  a  thousand.  Morrison's  syllabic  dictionary  contains 
only  411  different  sounds,  but  then,  in  writing  them  alpha- 
betically,  he  took  no  account  of  the  initial  aspirates.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Wade,  in  bis  Pekinese  Sylìaharyy  gives  397  as  the 
whole  of  the  distinct  enunoiations  in  the  speech  of  the 
capital  ;  and  though  in  bis  subsequent  work,  the  Tsze-erh-chiy 
he  has  allowed  a  few  more,  they  only  amount  in  ali  to  420. 
Edkins  gives  the  whole  number  in  the  Mandarin  dialect  as 
522,  while  Williams'  latest  dictionary,  of  which  I  bave  yet 
to  write,  contains  532.  In  the  Southern  dialects  the  sounds 
are  more  numerous,  though  stili  few.  Cantonese,  for  in- 
stance,  has  707,  and  the  dialect  of  Fuh-chow,  as  exhibited  in 
Maclay  and  Baldwin's  dictionary,  868. 

^'Here,  then,  in  China,  we  bave  a  language  in  which 
40,000  characters,  ali  different  to  the  eye,  and  each  having 
its  own  proper  signification,  are  distributed  among  less  than 
1000  different  sounds.  How  is  it  possible  ^to  make  such  a 
language  available  for  the  purposes  of  orai  speech  P  The 
problem  is  made  more  easy  by  various  devices,  but  I  bave 
in  this  paper  only  to  speak  of  that  of  the  tones.  As  Dr. 
Willianas  has  obeerved,  tone^  used  with  reference  to  Ghinese 
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characters  or  words,  *  denotes  the  curìous  quaUty  by  which 
their  meaniog  is  changed  according  to  the  inflexion'— 1.6.  ihe 
modificatioii  of  the  Toice  used  in  speakìng  them.  'The  tones 
are  not/  he  further  Bays,  *  either  tones»  accenta,  modulatìons, 
brogue,  or  emphasìs,  as  these  terms  are  uaed  in  European 
languages;  but,  perhaps,  more  nearly  resemble  musical  notes, 
and  are  best  illuatrated  by  the  varìations  of  pitch  and  timo 
in  an  instrument/  But  its  tono  is  an  integrai  part  of  ihe 
word.  A  syllable  being  spoken  with  its  proper  tono,  the 
right  word  is  uttered,  and  the  right  meaning  conyeyed;  if 
spoken  with  another  tene,  a  different  word  is  uttered,  and  a 
different  meaning  conyeyed. 

[^'  To  givo  an  instance  of  the  scrapes  into  which  inaccnracy 
in  the  tones  may  betray  the  speaker;  a  gentleman,  who 
really  speaks  the  language  well,  was  asking  where  the  salt 
for  the  supply  of  Peking  was  obtained,  and  was  told  first,  to 
his  astonishment,  that  it  was  aU  imported  by  foreigners. 
Objecting  to  this,  and  ezplaining  that  he  meant  fresh  salt, 
or  the  salt  consiuned  in  daily  food,  he  was  yet  more  astonished 
to  bear  that  it  was  brought  &om  the  province  of  Ho  Nan  ; 
nor  was  it  until  after  some  minutes'  cross-examination  that 
the  Ghinese  addressed,  detecting  his  error  and  correctly  in- 
toning  the  syllable,  replied  *  from  the  saltness  of  the  proyinoe 
of  course.'  The  foreigner  had  been  intoning  yen  2,  the  sound 
for,  amongst  others,  the  word  mU,  as  though  it  were  yen  1, 
the  sound  for,  amongst  others,  the  word  smoke;  and  the 
Ghinese  had  believed  the  first  question  to  refer  to  Opium, 
commonly  called  smoke,  and  the  second,  in  which  some 
qualifioation  had  been  added,  to  refer  to  native  tobacoo.''— 
See  Wade's  Tzù  Erh  Chi,  voi  i.  p.  7.] 

''Further,  io  the  different  dialects  the  number  of  the  tones 
varies.  Pekinese  has  only  four;  the  southern  Mandarin  five. 
In  the  Southern  dialects  there  are  two  series  of  them,  called 
the  upper  and  the  lower,  with  four  tones,  mutually  related, 
but  differently  enunciated  in  each,  so  that  there  are  eight 
tooes  in  ali.  Edkins  says  that  about  Shanghae  twelve  dif- 
ferent tenie  modulations  can  be  detected  in  the  enunciation 
of  certain  syllables.    I  may  make  this  subject  plainer  by  aa 
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example.  Let  us  take  the  syllable  or  word  toan  in  Oantoneae, 
the  a  being  short,  and  approaching  to  the  sound  of  our  u  in 
ftffi.  Spoken  with  the  first  tone,  it  means  mild  or  kind;  with 
the  seconda  /irm  or  Constant  ;  with  the  third,  indignant  feelings  ; 
with  the  fourth,  bent  or  to  8toop;  with  the  fifkh,  a  cloud;  with 
the  aixth,  to  rule,  or  a  director;  with  the  seventh,  a  halo  ;  and 
with  the  eighth,  the  atones  qf/ruits.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the 
differenoe  of  enunoiation  caused  by  these  tones,  that  the 
words  spoken  in  the  fourth  and  eighth  must  be  written  with 
a  different  final  consonante  and  to  an  English  ear  are  really 
diffisrent  words  from  the  others. 

''Edkins  entered  more  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  tones 
than  anj  one  had  dono  before  him  ; — ^he  pointed  out  how  some 
words  bave  changed,  and  others  are  now  changing,  from  one 
ione  to  another;  noted  the  variations  of  them  in  different 
parts;  andoalled  attention  to  other  peculiarities.  I  may 
add  bere  that  in  the  time  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  previous  to 
our  Christian  era,  the  tones  were  only  three»  and  homo- 
phonous  words,  though  their  tones  might  be  different,  rhymed 
togeiher,  of  which  offence  in  prosody  eyen  a  Chinese  poetaster 
woold  not  now  be  guilty.  I7o  doubt,  as  characters  multi- 
pUed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  inorease  the  tones,  and  mark 
them  off  more  strìctly  firom  one  another. 

"In  passing  from  this  subject,  I  may  observe  that  the 
tones  of  Chinese  belong  in  philology  to  the  department  of 
phonology;  and  when  they  bave  been  determined  phono- 
logically,  a  student  will  bave  less  difficulty  in  acquirìng  the 
masteiy  of  them.  For  doing  that  a  nice  ear  is  of  great 
importance;  and  any  one  wìshing  to  be  a  missionary  in 
China,  or  to  fili  the  post  of  interpreter  in  the  consular  or  any 
other  service,  had  better,  if  he  bave  not  a  good  ear,  betake 
himself  to  another  field.  I  knew  a  missionary,  however,  in 
the  soath,  who  had  next  to  no  ear  for  musical  notes,  and  who 
jet  oontrìved  to  be  an  aooeptable  speaker  of  bis  dialeot.  The 
tones  were  long  a  great  difficidty,  till  one  day,  after  many 
unsaooeasful  attempts  to  bring  forth  a  word  in  the  upper 
third  tone  after  bis  teacher,  he  at  length  succeeded.  *  That's 
it,'  crìed  the  teacher  with  a  loud  laugh;  'do  that  again/ 
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'Yes/  said  anotHer  Chinese  who  was  standing  by,  'jou 
brought  that  through  yonr  nose/  So  it  was.  The  student 
was  set  a-thinking;  and  by  and  by  he  found  tìiat  every 
tone  had  its  own  adjustment  of  the  vocal  organs.  Working 
with  this  'beam  of  light/  he  carne  to  he  able  in  a  few  months 
to  enunciate  ali  the  tones  correctly.  Gradually  the  ear  be- 
came  educated  ;  and  though  the  memory  was  greatly  taxed, 
he  was  able  in  the  end  to  read  and  speak  in  a  way  which 
seemed  to  delight  his  hearers. 

''II. — ^The  second  sabjeet  in  which  the  grammars  of 
Edkins  were  distingnished  above  any  that  preceded  them 
was  his  analysis  of  the  system  of  spelling  the  oharacters 
which  was  introduced  from  India  into  China.  Previous  to 
the  fifkh  century,  the  idea  of  analyzing  the  names  of  their 
monosyllabic  words  by  the  initial  and  final  elements  of  their 
sounds  had  not  occurred  to  Chinese  scholars,  though  we  must 
suppose  that  something  of  the  sort  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
early  formers  of  the  phonetic  characters.  The  method  then 
adopted,  and  which  was  first  extensively  employed  in  the 
dictiouary  Tuh  P^èen,  published  in  543,  consists  in  indicatìng 
the  name  of  each  character  by  means  of  two  others,  the 
former  of  which  gives  the  initial  utterance  of  its  sound,  and 
the  other  the  final.  Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  Marshman, 
'  taau,  a  path,  is  produced  from  T-ung  (tung)  and  K-aou 
{Kaoìi)y  the  former,  as  the  initial  power,  losing  ali  but  its 
first  lettor,  and  thelatter,  which  performs  merely  the  part  of 
a  final,  dropping  its  initial/  The  system  arose  in  part  from 
the  extension  of  the  Chinese  empire  westwards,  which 
brought  its  scholars  into  contact  with  others  of  a  different 
race  possessing  an  alphabetic  language  ;  but  it  was  owing 
chiefly  to  the  Buddhist  priests,  the  number  of  whom  had 
been  increasing  in  China  for  several  centuries,  and  who  had 
Constant  occasion  to  express  in  their  writings,  in  the  best  way 
they  could,  Sanscrit  words  by  means  of  Chinese  characters. 
What  they  did  in  this  way  was  most  successfuUy  set  forth 
by  M.  Julien,  in  his  Methode  pour  déchiffrer  et  transerire  ies 
Noma  Sanscrite  qui  se  renoontrent  dans  Ies  Livres  Chinois, 
which  was  pubUshed  at  Paris  in  1861. 
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'' Marsliman^  familiar  wiih  the  Sanscrita  was  struck  with 
the  surprising  coinoidence  between  the  systems  of  the  Sanscrit 
and  Ghineee  initialB  more  especially,  and  proceeded  to  specu- 
late as  to  whether  the  latter  could  have  been  derìved  from 
the  other,  decidìng  the  question  in  the  negative.  Edkins, 
&miliar  with  the  history  of  the  Chinese  spelling,  approaches 
the  sabject  with  the  neceseaiy  intelligence.  By  means  of 
the  different  characters  used  in  successive  dictionaries  to 
represent  the  initials  and  finals,  he  reaches  important  con- 
clusions  as  to  the  changes  that  gradually  carne  over  the 
sounds  or  names  of  many  Chinese  characters  ;  and  this  cui- 
minated  in  the  third  subject  by  which  his  researches  have 
been  distinguished,  and  which  promises  to  bear  the  richest 
fruit. 

'^Before  I  touch  on  that,  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  that 
though  Chinese  scholars  became  acquainted  fourteen  centuries 
ago  or  more  with  an  alphabetic  system,  they  never  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  vaine  of  an  alphabet,  nor  have  tried  to  form 
one  which  might  he  substituted  for  their  symbolic  characters, 
leading  gradually  to  an  alphabetic  language  with  its  parts  of 
speech  and  their  inflexions,  instead  of  their  own  mono- 
syllables,  '  indeclinable  and  inconjugable.' 

*'  III.-*-Edkins's  researches  among  different  dialects,  with 
their  sounds  and  tones,  and  especially  his  study  of  the  system 
of  syllabic  spelling,  brought  before  his  mind  the  possibility  of 
determining  the  ancient  syllabary  of  Chinese  words, — of  de- 
termining,  that  is,  how  those  words  were  enimciated  3000 
and  even  4000  years  ago.  For  instance,  no  word  in  Mandarin 
ends  with  the  consonantal  sounds  of  k,  m,  p,  or  t,  which  are 
abundant  in  the  syllabaiy  of  Cantonese.  In  the  same  way 
it  wants  initials  which  are  found  elsewhere,  and  also  vowels 
and  diphthongs  ;  and  different  dialects  differ  from  one 
another  in  ali  these  respects.  His  view  is  that  these  dif- 
ferences  may  ali  be  explained  by  ascending  to  the  most 
ancient  pronunciation  of  the  words.  He  holds  that  *  it  may 
be  possible  to  restore  the  language  to  the  form  it  had  when 
the  Chinese  characters  were  made.'  Practically,  this  is  un- 
ìmportant  to  the  interpreter  and  the  missionary  ;  but  to  the 
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philologist  ìt  ìB  of  the  higliest  value.  If  we  can  but  asoend 
to  the  originai  Bonnds  of  the  phonetics,  we  are  brought  iàoe 
to  face  with  the  fathers  of  the  Chinese  race,  and  hear  them 
speaking  ae  they  did — then  when  they  were  emerging  from 
an  ìlliterate  state,  and  takìng  one  of  the  moat  important  steps 
towardfi  a  higher  civilization  by  the  formation  of  a  written 
character. 

"  The  baseB  of  Edkms's  system  of  old  sounds  are  chiefly  a 
comparìson  of  the  sounds  in  the  yarious  dialects  wìth  the 
syllabic  spelling  introdnced  from  India,  and  which  resta  on 
the  Sanscrìt  alphabet  ;  and  the  rhymes  in  the  ancient  Book  of 
Poetry  and  in  the  Oiasèic  of  the  Tih,  That  the  oonclnsions 
to  which  he  has  come  in  regard  to  the  ancient  sonnds  of  ali 
the  individuai  characters  are  correct,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  ;  I  demur,  indeed,  to  many  of  them.  But  of  his  general 
principles  and  method,  as  well  founded,  l 'have  no  doubt. 
As  Julien  said  of  Marshman's  brief  remark  that  aU  Ohinese 
grammar  ù/ounded  on  position,  that  it  was  *  a  capital  idea/  so 
I  venture  to  say  of  Edkins's  method  of  determining  the 
originai  sounds  of  Chinese  speech. 

"  My  way  is  now  clear  to  speak  briefly  of  the  latest  dio- 
tionary  of  Dr.  Williams,  of  which  I  bave  already  given  the 
title.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  great  advance  on  ali  previoua 
Chinese  dictionaries  in  its  exhibition  of  the  names  of  oha-> 
racters,  and  in  the  accuracy  of  its  definitions  of  their  mean- 
ings.  A  diligent  Chinese  student  for  forty  years,  an  acute 
and  careful  observer  of  ali  that  was  dono  by  other  labourers 
in  the  field,  and  no  tyro  in  lexical  work,  the  author  brought 
nnprecedented  resources  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  under- 
taking.  After  an  introduction  of  eighty*four  pages,  in 
which  most  of  the  subjects  I  bave  touched  on  are  dis- 
cussed  with  candour  and  good  senso,  we  bave  the  dictionary 
and  index  of  the  characters  in  it  arranged  according  to 
the  Badicals,  in  upwards  of  1200  pages,  and  oontaining  more 
than  12,000  characters.  Immediately  below  each  of  the 
syllables  under  which  the  characters  are  arranged  in  their 
tonai  order,  there  are  given  its  old  sounds  as  proposed  by 
Edkins,  and  then  its  sounds  in  the  dialects  of  Canton,- 
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SwatoWy  Amoji  Fnli-cliowi  Shanghai,  and  Chi-foo.  The 
dictionarj  is  thus  available  for  use  by  stadents  of  dialects 
wide  apart  from  one  another,  and  a  system  has  been  intro- 
duoed  by  whioh,  as  studente  become  distrìbuted  ali  OTer 
ihe  empire,  the  names  of  the  characters  can  be  brought  to- 
gether  on  the  widest  scale.  Stili  the  hook  has  its  deficiencies. 
It  only  contains  12,527  characters,  of  which  many  are  dupli- 
oatee  ;  and  though  the  definitions  in  general,  and  eepecially 
those  of  naturai  objects,  are  greatly  in  advance  of  what  is  to 
be  fooad  in  Morrison  or  Medhurst,  there  is  stili  room  for  im- 
provement.  Then  the  illustrative  Ohinese  sentences  are  not 
referred  by  figures  to  the  definitions  to  which  they  severally 
belong,  while  of  many  of  the  usages  there  are  no  illustra- 
tions  at  ali  ;  and  of  many  of  the  sentences  given  from  the 
Oonfucian  classics  the  translation  is  not  correct.  His  account 
of  two  important  characters,  shdn  on  p.  737,  and  ti  on  pp. 
880,  881,  is  in  some  respects  misleading  ;  and  I  am  sorry  he 
thonght  it  neoessaiy  to  append  a  controversial  note  on  the 
latter.  His  dictionary  was  not  the  place  for  such  a  subject. 
Notwithstanding  these  and  other  deficiencies,  the  dictionary 
ÌB  the  beet  which  has  yet  been  produced,  and  will  be  the  most 
useful.  Others  will  follow,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
oentury  a  dictionary  may  appear  which  wiU  leave  little  to 
be  desired,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  Constant  reference 
to  the  K'ang'he  and  other  native  Works,  ali  that  is  valuable 
in  them  having  been  coUected  and  digested  by  the  more 
aoourate  lexicography  of  the  west. 

'*  It  now  only  remains  for  me,  on  the  pian  of  this  paper, 
to  make  some  reference  to  one  other  subject,  which  is  the 
latest  advance  in  Chinese  philology.  Yery  much,  it  wiU 
bave  been  seen,  has  been  dono  in  that  itself.  The  nature  and 
gnmmar  of  the  language  bave  been  set  forth,  and  diction- 
aries  bave  been  abundantly  prepared.  The  way  to  the  trea- 
•ores  of  its  literature  has  been  laid  open,  and  by  some  of  the 
diotionaries,  as  well  as  by  numerous  vocabularies  and  phrase- 
booke  which  I  bave  not  thonght  it  necessary  to  specify,  the 
moet  important  helps  are  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of 
aeveral  of  the  provincial  and  locai  vemacular  modes  of  speech. 
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"  After  so  mach  had  been  done  for  Chinese  in  itself,  it  was 
only  naturai  that  attempts  shoold  follow  io  cariy  it  into  the 
wide  field  of  Comparative  Fhilology. 

''The  first  essay  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  Bey.  Mr, 
Ohalmers,  of  Canton,  in  the  Origin  of  the  Chineae  ;  an  attempi 
io  trace  the  Connexwn  of  the  Chineze  mth  Western  Natiom  in 
their  Heligion,  Superstitions,  Arte,  Language^  and  Traditionè; 
a  small  treatise,  published  at  Hong  Kong  in  1866.  On  ali 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  title  Mr.  Chalmers  makes 
ingenioìis  and  suggestive  observations.  The  chapter  on  the 
Ghinese  spoken  language  concludes  with  a  Comparison  of  300 
tDords  in  the  Chinese  mth  those  of  other  Languagea.  This 
treatise  was  foUowed  in  1871  by  a  work  of  a  wider  sweep 
and  higher  purport,  published  in  London  by  Messrs.  Triibner 
and  Co., — ^Dr.  Edkins's  Chinala  Place  in  Philology:  an  attempi 
to  show  that  the  Languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a  common 
origin,  £ut  the  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
languages  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  work  is  not  one  to  be 
criticized  or  characterized  in  the  space  at  my  command. 
Edkins  traverses,  without  misgiving,  the  fields  of  the  Semitic 
system  of  languages,  the  Himalaic,  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Turanian  system^  the  Malayo-Folynesian,  the  Sanscrit,  and 
the  European  languages  ;  and  he  finds  abimdant  evidence  to 
himself  of  the  radicai  identity  of  them  ali.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  philologists  of  Europe  have  been  unwilling  to  accept 
his  processes  and  conclusions;  andwe  shall  receive  from  him, 
I  have  no  doubt^  vindications  and  corroborations  of  his 
views. 

"  I  have  myself  read  many  parts  of  his  hook  with  admira- 
tion,  and  some  with  doubt.  He  brings  us  now  to  the  margin 
of  the  widest  lingmstic  field,  and  now  to  the  brink  of  dark 
linguistic  abysses,  on  which  I  am  compelled  to  'Unger  shiver- 
ing.'  I  have,  however,  a  strong  conviction  of  his  general 
accuracy,  and  the  soundness  of  his  principal  idea.  Qive  us  the 
sounds  of  Ghinese  as  exhibited  in  their  phonetics,  and  the  root« 
sounds  of  the  Semitic,  Turanian,  Sanscrit,  and  other  systems 
of  languages,  and  it  will  appear  that  the  fathers  of  the 
different  races  speaking  them  ali  sat  or  lay  around  the 
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Bame  hearth»   and    could    have   orai  communication   with 
one  anoiher. 

**  I  have  now  dono  what  it  was  my  object  io  do  in  ibis 
paperi^ — very  imperfectly,  indeed,  but  so,  I  bope,  aa  to  convey 
to  my  bearers  or  readers  a  distinct,  tbougb  general,  idea  of 
wbat  bas  been  dona  in  Cbinese  pbilology,  and  of  wbat  is  ita 
present  state.  I  would  be  allowed  to  observe,  in  conclusion, 
tbat  as  most  of  tbe  workers  in  tbe  Cbinese  field  bave  been 
missionaries,  wbat  tbey  bave  dono  in  pbilology  bas  been 
almost  entirely  in  snbservience  to  tbeir  more  direct  and  im- 
portant  object.  Tbey  bave  not  done  little  in  it,  but  tbe 
work  so  accomplisbed  is  not  a  titbe  of  wbat  bas  been  accom- 
plisbed  in  otber  departments.  To  say  notbing  of  tbeir 
tranalations  of  tbe  sacred  Scriptures,  and  tbe  preparation 
of  bundreds  of  tracts  and  larger  works  on  Gbristian  doctrines 
and  duty,  tbey  bave  translated  or  written  many  books  on 
Astroncmy,  Geometry,  Aritbmetic,  Algebra,  Naturai  Science, 
Oeograpby,  History,  and  various  departments  of  Surgery  and 
Medicine.  Tbe  Beligions  and  Literature  of  Cbina  bave 
engaged  tbeir  dose  attention.  Tbe  religion  proper  of  Cbina 
and  its  etbics,  wbat  is  generally  termed  Confucianism,  bas 
been  very  mucb  my  own  peculiar  field,  and  tbe  results  are  to 
be  foond  in  my  large  work  on  tbe  Cbinese  Classica,  witb  a 
tranalation  of  tbem  into  EngHsb,  and  various  otber  matter. 
Eitel  and  Edkins  bave  worked  on  Buddbism,  in  wbicb  tbey 
bave  bad  as  a  coUaborator  tbe  Bev.  Mr.  Beai,  a  Cbaplain  of 
Her  Majesty's  Fleet,  now  in  tbis  country  ;  and  Cbalmers  bas 
worked  on  Taouism.  From  tbe  Diplomatic  and  Customs 
Services  several  labourers  are  now  in  tbe  field,  tbe  course  of 
Mr.  Wade  being  ably  followed  by  Mayers,  Watters,  and 
otbers.  In  tbe  Freface  to  bis  Dictionary,  Dr.  Williams  ob- 
serves  tbat  *  in  order  to  tbe  making  of  a  complete  Anglo- 
Gbinese  Lexicon,  tbere  is,  as  a  preliminary,  tbe  vast  extent 
of  tbe  literature  of  tbe  country  to  become  familiar  witb/ 
Tbat  literature,  bowever,  is  gradually  being  mastered  in  ali 
its  departments  ;  and  very  mucb  will  bave  been  done  by  tbe 
end  of  tbe  present  century  towards  its  sufficient  exbibition." 
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Semitic. 

Laat  jear's  '  Address  '  contained  a  yerjr  yaluable  and 
elaborate  report  on  Semitic  and  Assyrian  Fhilology  by  the 
Bey.  A.  H.  Sayce.  This  year  we  are  enabled  to  make  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  latest  researches  in  these  branches  of 
linguifltios  through  the  kindness  of  a  non-member,  the  Bey. 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  whose  Hebrew  scholarship  Ì8  too  well  known 
to  need  special  mention  of  bere. 

**  The  fasoinating  study  of  comparative  phQology  and  mytho- 
logy  is  being  prosecuted  more  zealously  than  heretofore  by  Semitic 
scholars.  Theories  indeed  bave  never  been  wantìng,  but  the  facts 
were  till  lately  oomparatively  few  and  insecure.  Now,  however, 
thanks  to  the  ezertions  of  several  indefatigable  scholars,  encou- 
raged  by  a  general  sympathy  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  such 
students,  iresh  facts  are  pouring  in  upon  us  in  such  abundance, 
that  the  scanty  band  of  labourers  cannot  nearly  keep  pace  with 
disGOveries.  It  is  at  present,  to  a  great  extent,  pioneering  work, 
and  our  successors  will  doubtless  find  much  to  rectify  in  it  But 
the  complaint  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  in  bis  Address  to  the 
Semitic  section  of  the  Orientai  Oongress,  is,  one  may  almost  say» 
daily  losing  its  appropriateness.  It  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  George 
Smith's  paper'  on  '  The  Eleventh  Tablet  of  the  Izdubar  Legends/ 
oontaining  the  Ghaldean  text  of  the  Delnge-stoiy,  with  a  transla- 
tion  and  philological  notes,  or  of  Mr.  Sayce's  '  translations  of  the 
astronomica!  tablets  of  the  Babylonians,  with  a  lucid  and  fact-fall 
introduction,  that  they  belong  to  '  the  sensational  rather  than  the 
practical  branch  of  the  inquiry/  and  contribute  to  '  build  np  a 
Buperstractnre  on  insecure  foundations.'  No  doubt  both  of  these 
meritorious  scholars  bave  availed  themselves  of  the  favonrable 
wind  now  blowing,  and  catered  for  the  appetite  of  the  '  general 
public,'  as  well  as  of  scholars.  But  who  can  blame  them  ?  And 
if  the  'general  public'  will  digest  such  solid  reading  as  the 
insciiptions  translated  in  Mr.  Smith's  '  account  of  bis  ezpedition, 
and  in  the  series  of  '  Eecords  of  the  Fast,'  ^  published  by  the 

^  l^antaetùms  of  the  Society  of  Bihlieal  Arehaology  for  1874,  toI.  iii.  pp.  580- 
696. 

»  ibid.  pp.  146-339. 

>  Assynan  DiBCOTeries.    By  George  Smitli.    London,  1876. 

*  Records  of  the  PaBt.  Being  EngliBÌi  Translations  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyp- 
tian  Monumento.    3  toIs.    London,  1874, 1876. 
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enterprbe  of  Messrs.  Bagster,  ali  I  can  say  is  that  they  fully 
ddsenre  the  time  and  trouble  bestowed  upon  them.  Bat  I  am  noi 
writiiig  io  defead  the  leaders  of  Englìsh  Assyriology.  If  this 
were  the  time  and  plaoe,  I  should  be  quite  ready  to  critioize  the 
yery  obvìoas  defecis  whioh  charaoterìze  the  form  and  manner  of 
much  of  their  work.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  their 
German  and  French  ooUeagues  are  perfect  models  of  scientifio 
method.  Bach  a  work  as  the  '  Assyrian  Studies  '  ^  of  the  younger 
Delitzsch,  fall  as  it  is  of  new  and  important  matter,  is  marked  also 
by  an  excess  of  oonfidenoe  in  his  etymologìes,  which  o£fends  less 
imaginattve  scholars.  Names  of  animals  are  probably  obscure  in 
most  langoages.  Is  it  likely  that  they  should  be  less  so  in  Assy- 
rian ?  The  novelty  of  Friedrich  Delitzsch's  researches  oonsists  in 
the  use  which  he,  as  the  son  of  the  most  leamed  of  Christian 
HebraistSy  has  been  the  first  to  make  of  the  language  of  the  Tal- 
mud. The  eighth  excursus  of  his  hook  shows  conclusively  that 
ancient  Assyrian  words  (e.g,  names  of  winds)  were  stili  current 
among  the  Talmudista  in  the  time  of  the  Sassanldsd.  Dr. 
Dditzsch,  like  his  aooomplished  teacher  in  Assyrian,  Prof.  Schrader, 
whose  Taluable  work  on  the  'Desoent  of  Ishtar''  I  bave  only 
ipaoe  to  mention  as  one  to  be  got  and  read  by  ali  Semitic  philolo- 
gistSy  is  oonsoientious  even  to  an  extreme  in  giving  a  grammatioal 
and  etymological  analysis  of  the  texts  quoted.  A  more  general 
adoption  of  this  practioe  is  muoh  to  be  desired,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  Mr.  Sayce  has  given  a  grammatioal  analysis  of  the 
pessages  extracted  from  the  inscriptions  in  his  'Grammar  and 
£eading-book,'  just  biought  out  by  Messrs.  Bagster.  I  bave  also 
to  mention  the  oontinuation  of  M.  Lenormant's  'Etudes  acca- 
diennes/  containing  texts  of  laws,  hymns,  and  incantations  in  the 
originai  Aocadian,  mostly  with  the  Assyrian  versions,  and  in  ali 
oases  transliterations  and  French  translations  ;  also  of  his  '  Choix 
de  Textes  Cunéiformes,'  consisting  of  bilingual  and  other  texts 
from  the  British  Museum.  Just  in  time  to  be  mentioned  here,  a 
copy  has  arrìved  of  a  new  and  great  work  '  by  the  same  genial 


^  AnyriBcbe  Stadien.  Yon  Dr.  Friedrìch  Delitzscb.  Heft  1. — ABsynielia 
Thiemamen,  ii^.v.    I^eipng,  1874. 

*  Die  HoUenfahrt  dar  Utar.  Ein  altbab^^loniacbee  Epos.  Nebst  Pioben 
ntTrÌBcber  Lyrìck.    Yon  Dr.  £.  Scbrader.     Giessen,  1874. 

^  La  laogue  primitife  de  la  Chald^  et  lee  idiomee  Toaraniens.  EtUde  de 
idiilolofie  ec  d'oUtoire»  sÙTie  d'un  gloesaire  aocadien.  Par  F.  Leuonnant. 
Paria,  1876. 
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wrìter  and  ihoroaghly  leamed  pliìlologist,  whioh,  under  the 
form  of  a  reply  to  the  foolish  chaUenge  of  M.  Halévy,  oontains  a 
complete  yerifioation  of  the  statements  of  Assyriologaes  as 
regards  the  primitive  Turanian  language  of  Babilonia. 

**  It  ìs  only  naturai  that  a  few  provisionai  attempts  should  already 
be  made  to  reconstruct  Semitio  mythology  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
new  facts  of  Assyrìology.  It  ìb  not  necessary  to  caution  genuine 
philologists  against  prematurely  committing  themselves  to  hypo- 
theses,  however  plausible  ;  and  the  pretenderà  to  biblical  oriticism 
are  too  distant  for  us  to  reach.  With  that  quiokness  of  peroeption 
which  characterizes  him,  Mr.  Sayce  has  pointed  out^  a  probable  dis- 
tinotion  between  the  two  main  groups  of  Genesis-narratives, 
those  called  (barbarously  enough)  Jehovistio  being  derìved  from 
Babylonia  immedìately,  those  called  Elohistio  mediately  through 
Phoenicia.  It  is  too  soon  to  pronounoe  on  the  criticai  vaine  of  this 
hypothesis.  A  well-written  summary  by  Dr.  Sohrader  of  his 
Assyrian  researches  must  not  be  lefl  unmentioned.'  Dr.  Spiegel, 
I  regret  to  say,  stili  clings  to  his  views  of  the  Iranian  origin  of 
parts  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  My  own  studies,  with  a 
view  to  a  historical  work  on  Gknesis,  long  ago  convìnced  me  that 
the  affinities  are  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  Iranian  myths 
cannot  be  the  orìginals.  It  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  one  of  my 
private  heresies  converted  into  an  orthodox  dogma  by  Assyrì- 
ology. Dr.  Spiegers  present  views  on  the  relation  of  Semitic 
philology  and  mythology  (chiefly  the  former)  to  the  Avesta  will 
be  fouud  in  an  essay  in  a  new  work  of  his»  the  title  of  which  is 
given  below.'  Among  the  grammatical  debts  of  the  ancient  Bac- 
trian  to  the  Semitic,  he  specifìes  the  expression  of  the  neuter 
gender  by  the  feminine  ending,  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  the 
dual,  the  coUective  use  of  the  plural,  the  accusative  of  state,  the 
indefinite  tempora!  force  of  the  imperfect,  and  the  power  of  verbal 
nouns  to  govem  the  cases  o§  their  verb.  This  leads  me  to  speak 
of  Comparative  Semitic  Philology,  and  herein  of  two  papers  in  a 
volume  called  'Orientai  Besearches,  '^contributed  to  by   seven 

1  The  Ori^n  of  the  FhoBnician  Cosmogony.  By  A.  H.  Sayce.  jleadem^^ 
March  20, 1874. 

*  In  Jahrbiicher  fìir  protestantische  Theolone,  1875.    Entes  Heft. 

*  Arische  Studien,  von  Fr.  Spiedi,  (ii.  *  Der  Einflius  des  Semitìsmns  aaf  das 
Avesta.')    Entes  Heft.    Leipzig,  1874. 

^  Morgenlàndiflche  Forschungen.      Festschrìft     Herrn      Prof.    Dr.    H.    L. 

Fleischer gewidmet  ▼on  seinen  SchQlern,  H.  Derenbonrg,  H.  Ethé, 

O.  Loth,  A.  MuUer,  F.  f  hilippi,  B.  Stade,  H.  Thorbecke.    Leipzig,  1875. 
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papQs  of  Fleischer,  the  Nestor  of  European  Semitio  scholars. 
Fhllìppi,  aiready  &yom*ably  known  by  bis  work  on  the  Status 
GonstmctaB  in  Hebrew,  now  writes  on  tbe  fuDdaméntal  stem  of 
the  strong  verb  in  Semitio  ;  Stade,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sayoe  last 
year,  gives  the  most  acourate  sketch  we  bave  yet  had  of  tbe  lin- 
goistìo  affinities  of  Phoenician  ;  the  interpretation  of  Pboenician 
inacrìptions,  has  np  to  this  time  partaken  too  muob  of  tbe  arbi- 
trary.  It  is  naturai  to  mention  bere  the  Phoenìcian  publioations  of 
the  year,  tìz.  Prof.  Wrigbt's  translation  with  oommentary  of  the 
'  Melitensis  Quarta/  '  Prof.  Euting's  comment  on  six  inscriptions 
from  Idalion  '  (he  tbrows  more  ligbt  on  tbe  names  of  tbe  montbs), 
and  M.  de  Yogué's  important  publicatìon  of  an  insoription  of  Te- 
bawmelek,  King  of  Gebal  (Byblos),  belonging  in  ali  probability 
to  the  first  balf  of  the  fiftb  century.'  This  is  tbe  first  monument 
disoovered  of  the  mysterious  cultus  of  Baaltis,  who  bere  appears 
under  ber  tme  name  of  Baalatb.  Linguistically,  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  use  of  tbe  present  participio  witb  the  personal  pronoun  to 
express  the  present,  and  for  a  new  form  of  tbe  demonstrative 
pronoun,  midway  between  tbe  Aramaio  and  tbe  Hebrew.  Dr. 
Eaempf  has  added  anotber  (erudite  rather  than  judicious)  to  tbe 
numerous  interpretations  of  tbe  insoription  of  Esbmunazar/  and 
M.  Derenbourg  commenta  on  tbe  inscriptions  of  Malacba'al.' 

"  In  Hebrew  there  is  but  little  to  report  this  year.  Tbe  influ- 
ence  of  tbeological  and  pbilological  tradition  has  so  clogged  the 
study,  that  progress  is  next  to  ìmpossible.  Who  will  write,  and 
if  wrìtten,  who  will  read,  a  really  criticai  hook  on  tbe  language  of 
the  Old  Testament  ?  Ali  that  we  can  say  at  present  is  that  the 
£Acts  of  one  important  part  of  tbe  language  bave  been  lucidly 
arranged  and  oommented  upon  by  a  young  Oxford  scbolar,'  who 
has  not  only  simplified  tbe  best  part  of  Ewald's  Ausfahrltchea 
Ijekrhueh,  but  corrected  and  improved  tbe  work  of  tbe  ''  second 
founder/'  as  Hitzig  called  bim,  "  of  scientifio  Hebrew  grammar.'' 
The  encomiums  of  which  Mr.  Driver's  exoellent  work  has  been  the 


>  In  Tranaactìoiu  Soe.  Bibl.  Arcb.,  1874,  pp.  889-899. 

'  Scehs  PhòniziMhe  Inschrìften  ans  Idalion.    Yon  J.  Eatìng.  Strassburg,  1875. 

*  Stélé  de  Tehawmelek,  Eoi  de  Gebal.     Par  M.  le  Comte  de  Yogiié.    Paris, 
1876. 

*  Die  Grabeehrìft  Eflchmmiazar'B,  Konigs  der  Sidonier.   Yon  Dr.  S.  I.  Eaempf. 
Pn»»  1874. 

*  In  CompteB  Bendi»  de  TAcadémie  dee  Inecrìptions.    1874,  p.  231,  etc. 

*  A  Treatiee  on  the  Uee  of  the  Tenses  in  Heorew.    By  S.  A.  Drìrer,  M.A, 
Oxford,  1874. 
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subject  suffioientlj  prove  the  deficienoies  of  English  teaching  of 
Hebrew.  A  good  Neo-Hebrew  dictionary  bas  long  been  wanted, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  Hebrew  ìtself  (for  of  coarse  it  was  onlj 
ironically  called  just  now  *  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  '), 
but  Btill  more  for  that  of  comparative  Semitic  philology.  The 
success  of  Dr.  Levy's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Targums  '  ^  gives  eveiy 
reasou  to  anticipate  an  at  least  equal  satisfaction  frQm  his  '  Dic- 
tiqAary  of  the  Targumim  and  Midrashim.'  M.  Halévy  has  pub- 
lished  a  volume  of  Mélange»,^  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  charac- 
terize  in  a  sentence.  The  most  important  of  its  component  essaya 
is  perhaps  one  on  the  signification  of  Eher-hmoàhar  and  Aram- 
naharaimf  which  the  author  explains  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  late  Dr.  Beke.  Perhaps  he  does  not  allow  sufficientlj 
for  the  fiexibility  of  ancient  geographical  terms,  but  his  ai^ument 
is  in  itself  weighty,  and  more  telling  than  that  of  his  English 
predecessor.  I  can  only  give  a  passing  mention  to  the  latest  and 
unhappily  last  work  of  Dr.  Hitzig  on  Job  (a  philologist,  and  not 
a  theologian)  ;  Dr.  Kirchheim's  edition  of  a  tenth-century  oom- 
mentary  on  Ohronicles;  and  the  Hebrew  commentary  of  Dr. 
Adler  on  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  I  might  easily  mention  more 
names.  The  industry  of  the  Jewish  scholars  is  beyond  ali  praìse. 
Two  of  the  greatest  of  them,  Goiger  and  Frankel,  bave  latelj 
passed  to  theìr  rest. 

'^  In  Samaritan,  the  difficult  work  of  editing  a  Samaritan  MS. 
of  pali  of  a  Targum  has  been  conscientiously  performed  by 
Mr.  Nutt  ;'  of  Dr.  Brill*s  republication  of  a  bad  text,  the  less  that 
is  said  the  better. 

''  In  Syriac»  an  important  work  has  been  begun  by  Professor 
Hofmann,  of  Kiel,  viz.  the  publication  of  the  lexicon  of 
Bar-Ali;*  while  Prof.  Merx,  of  Qiessen,  who  began,  but  never 
finished,  the  transformation  of  the  old  Hofoaann's  Syriao  Grammar, 
has  brought  out,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first  methodical 
Neo-Syriao  reading-book.  ^    The  modem  Semitic  languages  bave 

^  NeuhebrSUches  mid  ChaldaÌBches  Worterbnch  uber  die  Xalmudim  «nd  Hi- 
draBchim.  Yob  Rabbiner  Dr.  J.  Lery.  Kebst  Beitnigen  von  Prof.  H.  L. 
Fleiacber.     [In  Progrea:"]    Leipzig. 

'  Mélangeed'épigraphie  et  d'archeologìe  sémiUaues.  Par  J.  Halévy.  Paris,  1874. 

3  Fragments  of  a  Samaritan  Targum,  edited  rrom  a  Bodleian  MS.,  with  aa 
Introdaction,  etc.  By  John  W.  Nutt,  M.A.    London,  1874. 

^  SyrÌBch-arabiBclM  Glossar.  Erster  Band.  Autographie  emer  Gothaischcn 
Hdt.,  U.B.W.    Kiel,  1874. 

*  KeusyriBchea  Lesebuch.   Ton.  Dr.  Adalbert  Merx.   BresUn^  1873. 
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6TÌdentlj  noi  been  jet  saflSoiently  utilized.  Abbeloos  and 
Lamj  haye  brought  out  the  second  volume  of  their  edition  of 
Bar  HebrBBUs'  eoclesiastical  ohronicle.  In  Arabie  we  bave,  of 
oourse,  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  new  part  of  Mr.  Lane's 
'  Arabìc-Englisb  Lexicon,'  '  a  work  whiob  none  but  that  eminent 
Arabist  could,  and  which,  if  deferred,  neyer  would  bave  been 
performed.  Prof.  Wrìght  has  brougbt  out  a  second  edition, 
greatly  enlarged,  of  bis  standard  '  Arabie  Grammar/  '  M.  Meynard 
bas  publisbed  the  eighth  volume  of  Masudi;'  Signor  Lasìnio 
of  Pisa,  the  tezt  of  an  Arabie  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  ; 
Prof,  de  Gtoeje,  the  Diwan  of  the  poet  Abu-'l-walid  Moslim  ibno- 
*1-Walid  al-Ang  (I  adopt  the  editor's  spelling)  from  a  Leyden 
MS.  ;  Dr.  Mehrens,  the  translation  of  Dimashki  ;  M.  Boucher,  the 
second  part  of  bis  Ferazdak  ;  and  Prof.  Delitzsch  a  translation  of 
and  commentary  on  some  Arabie  poems  of  Jewish  origin  in  the 


''There  is  one  conspicuous  omission  in  the  above  report,  the 
Egyptologìcal  literature  of  the  past  year.  I  was  led  on  insens- 
ibly  from  Assyrian  philology  to  the  historical  inferences  which  are 
begìnning  to  be  drawn  therefrom,  and  so  through  the  intermediate 
step  of  Dr.  Spiegel's  essays  to  comparative  Semitic  philology.  The 
Egyptologists  bave  net  been  less  productive  than  in  former  years. 
M.  Manette,  M.  Pierret,  M.  Lefébure,  M.  Grébaut,  and  M.  Chabas, 
bave  each  publisbed  or  translated  texts,  and  in  the  second  volume 
of  *Becords  of  the  Past'  will  be  found  literal  translations  by  Dr. 
Birch,  Prof.  Lushington,  Canon  Cook,  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  besides 
foreign  contributors.  Prof.  Lushington  and  Mr.  Goodwin  bave 
also  contributed  Egyptological  papers  to  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Biblical  Archsdological  Society.' 

'*  Not  much  has  been  written  on  the  perplexing  subject  of 
Egyptìan  religion.  M.  Lefébure  has  publisbed  the  first  part  of 
a  study  on  the  myth  of  Osiris.  He  thinks  Horus  and  Set  are 
personifications  of  the  sky  and  the  earth  respectively.  Brugsch- 
Bey  of  course  treats  of  religion  in  the  new  edition  of  bis  lucid 
'Histoire  d'Egypte,'  but  this  is,  I  believe,  the  least  satisfactory 
portion  of  that  able  and  originai  work." 

^  An  Arabic-Englisb  Lexicon,  derived  firom  the  beat  and  most  copionfl  Eastem 
•onreet.    PariY.     London,  1876. 

*  A  Oiamotar  of  the  Arabie  Langnaffe.  Second  edition.  2  toIb.  London, 
1874-75. 

*  MacondL  T^es  vratrìee  d'or.  Texte  et  trad.  par  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard. 
TomeVUI.    Paria,  1874. 
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[The  Prooeedings  of  the  American  Orientai  Society  for  1874 
contain  the  following  interesting  papera  : — 

1.  On  the  use  of  ^^  in  Hebrew  \7Ìth  Negative  Particles.    By 
Prof.  C.  M.  Mead,  of  Andover,  Mass. 

2.  On  Phoenician  Inscriptions  in  the  Oypros  CoUeotion  of  Di 
Cesnola.    By  Eev.  W.  H.  Ward,  of  New  York. 

3.  On  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Monuments  in  America. 
By  Bey.  Selàh  Merrill,  of  Andover,  Mass.] 


Sanserit. 

Sanskrit  is  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  and  scholars  are 
wisely  limiting  their  investigations  to  special  portions  of  it. 
Some  to  philosophy  or  law,  others  to  literature  or  grammar, 
Yédic  literature  will,  of  course,  always  attract  to  it  the  ripest 
scholars;  and  Yédic  grammar  is  highly  important  and 
necessary  for  the  historical  treatment  of  the  Sanskrit  lan- 
gaage.  For  a  succinct  account  of  the  latest  researches  in  this 
departmenty  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Prof. 
Eggeling,  a  personal  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Goldstùcker^ 
whose  interest  in  our  Society  was  patent  to  ali  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  him  at  our  fortnightly  gatherings. 

"The  study  of  the  Vedic  writings  has  been  materially  aided 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  several  important  pub- 
lications.  The  completion  of  Professor  Max  MùUer's  edition 
of  the  hym'ns  of  the  Eigveda,  with  Sàyana's  commenta  in  six 
portly  YolumeSy  the  first  of  which  was  brought  out  in  1849, 
is  an  event  which  must  have  given  satisfaction  to  every  San- 
skrit scholar.  The  question  as  to  the  degree  of  authority 
which  has  to  be  ascribed  to  native  tradition  as  embodied  in 
comparatively  modem  commentaries,  such  as  those  of  Sàyana, 
cannot  be  more  than  touched  upon  here.  In  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Goldstùcker,  as  the  members  of  the  Philological  Society 
must  be  aware,  has  passed  away  one  of  the  most  thorough- 
going  champions  of  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Veda. 
The  di£Perence,  however,  between  his  yiews  on  this  point  and 
those  of  other  scholars  was,  practically,  one  of  degree  rather 
than  of  principio.    Goldstucker  neyer  coxdd  claim  for  the 
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Hindn  exegetee  the  anthority  of  infallible  gaides  in  the  ex- 
planation  of  obscure  Yedic  passages;  but  what  he  insisted 
upon  was  the  contmuitj  of  traditional  exegesis  from  timea 
when  those  by  whom  the  effasions  of  the  ancient  bards  were 
handed  down  were  eomparatively  familìar  with  their  idiom 
and  Yocabulary.  Even  if  snch  were  the  case — which  is  by 
no  means  admitted  by  other  scholars — the  yery  fact  of  more 
than  one  rendering  being  often  suggested  by  the  scholiasts 
for  one  and  the  same  passage  or  word,  a  fact  for  which  Gold- 
stùcker  was  inclined  to  account  by  differences  of  sàkhàs,  or  re- 
oenmonsy  would  snffice  to  show  tbat  much  of  the  langoage  of 
the  hymns  must  bave  become  obscure  before  the  first  attempts 
were  made  at  explaining  them.  Professor  Koth,  of  Tùbingen, 
was  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  an  independent  Yedic 
exegeflis.  The  results  of  his  labours  in  this  respect  bave  been 
chiefly  put  forth  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Sanskrit  Dictionary, 
jointly  edited  by  him  and  Dr.  Bòhtiingk,  a  publication  which 
is  now  rapidly  approaching  towards  completion,  and  which 
Las  contributed  more  than  any  other  work  to  the  progress 
made  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit  literature  daring  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  cause  of  the  native  interpretation  has 
recently  been  taken  up  again  by  Professor  Haug,  of  Munich, 
chiefly  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  London  Orientai 
Congress  in  September  last,  and  in  a  contribution  to  the 
'Gòttinger  Gelehrte  Anzeiger/  The  latter  paper  is  nomi- 
nally  a  review  of  the  Vedic  Chrestomathy  recently  published 
by  Professor  Delbrùck,  of  Jena  ;  but  as  his  explanations  of  the 
hymns  he  has  selected  are  avowedly  based  chiefly  upon  the  ren- 
derings  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Dictionary,  this,  as  well  as  the 
former  article,  has  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  arraignment 
of  the  exegetic  TÌews  and  principks  of  Professor  Eoth.  The 
strictures,  however,  contained  in  these  papers,  even  if  they 
were  ali  equally  well-founded,  cannot  be  said  in  any  way 
materially  to  shake  the  position  of  Professor  Haug's  oppo- 
nents,  though  they  do  no  doubt  show  that  the  interpretation 
offered  by  the  native  exegetes  should  always  be  taken  into 
oonaideration  before  an  independent  explanation  is  attempted. 
It  is  precisely  for  these  reasons  that  Sanskrit  scholars  may 
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congratulate  themselveB  on  havìng  now  the  whole  of  Sàya^a's 
comment  on  the  Bik-samhità  made  accessible  to  them  in  Pro- 
fessor Mùller's  edition.  The  two  concluding  volumes,  pub- 
lished  in  1872  and  1875  respectively,  are  the  more  useM  aa 
thej  also  contain  a  complete  index  verborum,  aa  well  as  an 
index  of  the  uttara-padas,  or  last  members  of  compound  words. 
Prof.  Max  Mùller  has  also  recently  brought  out  a  complete 
edition,  the  first  in  the  Devanàgari  character,  of  the  text  of 
the  Bigyeda-sanhità,  both  in  ita  combined  and  uncombined 
forms.  These  Tolumes  must  bave  been  especially  welcome  to 
Hindu  students,  who  are  not  as  yet,  as  a  mie,  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  Roman  character  in  which  Professor 
Aufrecht's  edition,  that  has  been  so  useful  to  European 
scholars,  was  printed. 

^' Another  publication  of  considerable  usefulness  is  a  Glos- 
sary  of  the  Bigyeda  now  brought  out  by  Dr.  H.  Grassmann, 
of  Stettin.  This  work,  which,  though  mostly  foUowing  the 
renderings  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Diotionary,  teems  with 
yaluable  independent  interpretations,  is  to  be  completed  in 
six  parts,  of  which  three  bave  hitherto  been  published. 

''Of  the  second,  enlarged,  edition  of  Dr.  John  Muir's 
yaluable  series  of  ^  Originai  Sanskrit  Texts,'  the  fourth  yolume 
has  appeared  during  the  period  under  reyiew.  In  it  are 
brought  together,  with  translations  and  full  comments,  ali 
the  more  important  texts,  illustrating,  in  a  highly  instructiye 
manner,  the  graduai  deyelopment  from  their  Yedic  sources 
of  the  conceptions  of  the  principal  modem  Hindu  deities, 
yiz.  the  triad  Brahma,  Yish^u  and  èiya  (Budra),  and  the 
goddess  TJmà  (Durgà,  etc.). 

''  Dr.  A.  Bumell,  of  the  Madras  C.  S.,  who  is  doing  such 
exceUent  work  in  almost  eyery  branch  of  Indian  research, 
has  undertaken  a  complete  edition  of  the  eight  Bràhma^as 
of  the  Sàmayeda,  together  with  Sàyana's  comment.  Three  of 
these  Works,  yiz.  the  Sàmayidhàna,  the  Deyatàdhyàya,  and  the 
Yamsa  Bràhmanas,  haye  already  been  published,  the  last- 
named  with  an  interesting  preface,  in  which  the  identity  of 
Sàyana  and  Médhaya,  who  are  generally  considered  to  haye 
been  brothers,  is  maintained  with  some  amount  of  plausibility • 
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''Professor  Beufey  of  Gottmgen  has  made  a  begpinning 
towards  bringing  ont  bis  long-expected  Yedic  Grammar. 
In  an  interesting  paper  lately  published  by  bim  in  tbe 
'Abbandlongen'  of  tbe  Gòttingen  Academy,  be  discusses 
fnlly  tbe  condition  in  wbicb  tbe  Sambità,  or  combined  text, 
of  tbe  Yeda  bas  been  banded  down  to  our  days,  and  arrives 
at  tbe  conclusion  tbat,  at  tbe  timo  wben  tbese  collections 
were  made,  tbe  ancient  diaskeuasts  must  bave  bad  before 
tbem  tbe  identical  text  in  wbicb  tbey  bave  come  down  to 
US.  Professor  Benfey  proposes,  in  a  series  of  preliminary. 
artides  of  a  similar  kind,  to  dispose  of  a  number  of  important 
questions  wbicb  could  not  be  discussed  in  tbe  grammar  witb- 
cut  materially  increasing  its  bulk.  Tbe  tatter  is  intended 
to  go  over  tbe  wbole  ground  of  tbe  Yedic  lauguage  as  pre- 
sented  to  us  in  tbe  five  collections,  includìog  tbe  two  brancbes 
of  tbe  Yajurveda-Sambità. 

''Professor  Delbrùck  of  Jena,  in  bis  book  '  Das  Altindiscbe 
Yerbum/  bas  rendered  a  servioe  to  Yedic  and  comparative 
studies  by  fumisbing  a  comprebensive  scbeme  of  tbe  verbal 
forma  in  tbe  Bigveda. 

"In  tbe  eleventb  and  twelftb  volumes  of  bis  'Indiscbe 
Studien/  Professor  Weber  of  Berlin  bas  publisbed,  in  tbe 
Boman  cbaracter,  tbe  first  complete  edition  of  tbe  Taittiriya- 
Sambitày  togetber  witb  extracts  from  tbe  Padapàtha,  refer- 
enoes  to  parallel  passages>  and  indexes  of  tbe  beginnings  of 
cbapters  and  verses.  As  tbe  edition  of  Sàyaijia's  commentary, 
wbicb  is  now  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  tbe  Bibliotbeca  Indica, 
will  probably  not  be  completed  for  some  years,  Prof.  Weber 
bas  added  in  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  work  extracts  from  tbat 
comment  on  passages  of  especial  interest.  Anotber  feature 
of  bis  edition  consists  in  reference  being  made  tbrougbout  to 
tbe  Pràtis&kbya,  or  system  of  pbonetics,  belouging  to  tbis 
Yeda,  publisbed  by  Professor  Wbitney  of  New  Haven. 

"  The  tbirteenth  volume  of  tbe  same  series  also  contains 
some  valuable  papers,  by  Professor  Weber,  on  Yedic  subjects, 
riz»  an  exbaustive  disquisition  on  tbe  peculiarities  of  tbe 
Padapàtba  of  tbe  Taittirtya-Sambità,  a  translation  and  ex- 
planatioa  of  tbe  second  book  of  tbe  Atbarvaveda,  reprinted 
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with  some  additìons  from  the  monthly  proceedings  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  and  a  further  instalment  of  his  eesay  on 
Yaidik  ritual. 

''After  an  ìnterval  of  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  publica- 
tion  of  their  joint  edition  of  the  Atharvaveda-Sainhità,  Pro- 
fessors  Roth  and  Whitney  are  about  to  prepare  for  the  press 
the  second  part  of  their  work,  which  is  to  contain  the  criticai 
apparatusi  besides  several  useful  appendages.  Their  manu- 
script  material  has  since  been  increased  by  several  copies 
from  various  parts  of  India.  An  acquisition  of  especial  im- 
portance,  however,  is  a  Kashmir  manuscript  containing  a 
different  recension  of  the  same  Veda^  viz.  the  test  of  the 
Paippalàda-Sàkh&.  In  a  programmo  of  the  Tiibingen 
TTniversityi  Professor  Both  has  given  tua  account  of  this 
recension,  which  greatly  differs  from  the  text  commonly 
found  in  Indian  MSS.  (and  called  by  him  fmlgata)^  not  only 
in  its  readings  but  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hymns, 
and  even  of  the  verses  of  the  same  hymn,  whilst  it  also  con- 
tains  many  pieces  which  do  not  occur  in  the  other  version,— 
circumstances  which  are  justly  dwelt  upon  as  having  a  strong 
hearing  on  the  question  regarding  the  continuity  of  the  native 
tradition. 

''The  subject  of  Dr.  E.  Grube's  inaugurai  dissertation  is  a 
treatise  called  Suparnàdhyàya,  which,  though  reckoned  among 
the  supplements  of  the  Bigveda,  and  containing  many  archaic 
forms  and  ezpressions,  is  evidently  of  comparatively  modem 
origin.  The  work  relates  the  well-known  legend  (also  fully 
narrated  in  the  Mahàbhàrata,  and  alluded  to  in  some  of  the 
Vedic  books)  of  the  contest  between  Suparnì  (or  Vinata), 
mother  of  Aruna  and  Garuda  (Suparna),  and  Kadrù,  the 
mother  of  serpents,  ending  in  the  former  becoming  the  slave 
of  the  latter,  until  she  is  restored  to  liberty  by  her  son 
Garuda  by  means  of  the  ambrosia  which,  after  a  terrible 
struggle,  he  has  succeeded  in  taking  away  from  the  gods. 
Dr.  Grube  has  supplied  a  criticai  text,  with  extracts  from 
the  Padapàtha  and  an  index  yerborum  ;  and  in  the  intro- 
duction  has  collected  from  the  works  hitherto  published  ali 
that  relates  to  the  same  legend. 
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'^In  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  Sanskrit  accent,  publìshed  in 

the  Tranaactions  of  the  Munich  Academy^  Professor  Haug 

presente,  in  a  clear  and  excellent  manner,  an  exhaustive 

account  of   the  different    modes    and    theories  of  Yaidik 

«x»ntaation,  partly  drawn  from  works  not  hitherto  aoces- 

sible  to  European  scholars,  manuscripts  of  which  he  procured 

during  his  residence  in  India.     One  of  the  objects  of  the 

article  ìb,  moreover,  to  show  the  erroneousness  of  the  views 

of  European  scholars  in  regard  to  the  Yedic  accent.     In 

Professor  Haug's  opinion,  based  upon  the  present  recitation 

of  the  Yedic  texts  aa  heard  by  himself  from  the  mouths  of 

Mahratha  Brahmans,  the  accentuation  of  the  Yedic  Samhitàs 

lepresents  by  no  means  the  real  accent  of  the  language,  but 

merely  a  kind  of  poetic  or  musical  modulation  ;  and,  instead 

of  the  udàtta   (corresponding  to  the  Greek  ò^in;),  which 

was  hitherto  considered  to  mark  the  accented  syllable  in  our 

sense  of  the  word,  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  consider 

the  anudàtta  as  playing  that  important  part.     The  only  text 

which^  according  to  Professor  Haug,  marks  the  real  accents 

of  the  language,  is  the  éatapatha-Bràhmana.     Some  fatai 

objections,   however,    bave    been    raised    to    these    views; 

especially  the  numerous  analogies  throughout  the  language 

between  the  udàtta  and  the  word-accent  in  allied  tongues  ; 

and  the  dose  connexion  between  the  udàtta  and  the  gunation 

of  Towek  in  many  grammatical  formatìons. 

**  Our  materials  for  the  study  of  Sanskrit  grammar  bave  of 
late  receiTed  several  additions.  Patanjali's  great  commentary 
on  the  grammatical  aphorisms  of  Panini,  the  Mahàbhàshya, 
which  is  indispensable  for  a  correct  understanding  of  that 
work,  and  of  Kàtyàyana's  criticisms  on  it,  has  at  last  been 
made  acoessible  to  scholars,  together  with  the  gloss  of  Kaiyata, 
in  a  lithographed  edition,  by  two  leamed  Professors  of  the 
Benares  College,  Pandits  Bàjaràmasàstrin  and  Bàlasàstrin. 
The  India  Government  has  sAao  brought  cut,  in  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson's  establishment,  a  photo-lithographic  reproduction  of 
three  exoellent  MSS.»  containing  the  Mahàbhàshya  and  the 
commenta  of  Kaiyata  and  Nàgojìbhatta.  This  magnificent 
work,  originally  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Gold- 
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Btiicker,  consists  of  six  yolumes  o^  together  4674  pages,  of 
which  4400  had  been  passed  through  the  press  by  himself 
when  fate  suddenly  took  him  from  amongst  us.  Until  a 
really  criticai  edition  of  the  Mahàbh&shya  is  undertaken — a 
task  for  which  no  one  was  perhaps  better  qualified  than 
Goldstùcker — ^the  Indian  lithograph  will  be  invaluable  to 
scholars,  whilst  those  who  have  the  yolumes  of  the  India 
Office  within  reach.may  consult  them  wheneyer  doubts  ahould 
arise  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  former.  In  the  thirteenth 
yoliune  of  bis  ^Indische  Studien/  Professor  Weber  has 
already  giyen  a  smnmary  of  such  gleanings  from  the  work 
as  appeared  to  him  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest. 
Meanwhile  a  discussion  has  been  canied  on  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  between  the  same  scholar  and  Professor  Bhan- 
darkar  of  Bombay  with  regard  to  the  age  of  this  work.  The 
latter  scholar,  for  independent  (and  in  my  opinion  cogent) 
reasons,  agrees  with  Goldstùcker  in  placing  the  composition  of 
the  Bhàshya  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  s.a, 
whilst  Prof.  Weber  assigns  it  to  a  date  seyeral  centurìes  later. 

^'Professor  Eaelhom's  excellent  translation  of  N&gojibhatta's 
Paribhàshendusekhara,  being  a  comment  on  a  body  of  gram- 
matica! ParibhàshaSy  or  maxims  intended  to  assist  a  correct 
interpretation  of  Pànini's  rules,  is  now  complete.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  whether  or  not  Pasini,  in  composÌDg  bis 
grammar^^adopted  and  was  guided  by  these  maxims,  Dr. 
Kielhom  has  arriyed  at  the  condosion  ^that  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  these  Paribhàshàs  must,  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  haye  been  adopted  already  by  PftijLini,  and 
must  therefore  be  adopted  also  by  us,  when  we  wish  to 
explain  and  apply  the  rules  of  that  great  grammarian,  and 
to  ascertain  the  yalue  and  accuracy  of  their  traditional  inter- 
pretation.' 

*'  The  tezt  of  an  originai  grammar,  the  Kàtantra,  has  been 
recently  brought  out,  together  with  the  commentary  of 
Durgasimha,  by  the  writer  of  these  remarks.  This  work, 
though  presupposing  Panini  and  the  earlier  works  connected 
with  bis  sùtras,  is  of  some  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
sumably  is  the  oldest  grammar  in  which  a  philosophical 
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arrangement  is  adopted,  and  on  account  of  ita  being  closely 
oonneoted  wìth,  and  probably  the  source  of,  the  oldest  P&li 
Ghammar,  that  of  Eachchàyana. 

^'The  beautiful  and  sufficienily  dose  translation  of  the 
Bàmàya^a,  in  rhymed  octosyllabic  Yersesy  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  poetical  gift  of  Professor  Griffith  of  Benares, 
and  through  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped^  a  wider  circle  of  the 
general  public  will  become  acquainted  with  this  great  national 
epio  of  the  Hindus,  is  steadily  progressing  towards  conclu- 
aion.  The  four  Yolumes  which  have  hitherto  been  published 
oontain  Byc  out  of  seYen  cantos. 

*'  Professor  Eem  of  Leiden,  the  leamed  editor  of  Yaràha* 
mihira's  astrologica!  system,  the  Brihat-Samhità,  has  pre- 
aented  ub  with  another  fruit  of  bis  astronomical  studies, 
YÌz.  an  edition  of  the  Aryabhatìya,  the  author  of  which, 
Aryabhafa,  was  bom  in  a.d.  476,  as  is  stated  by  himself. 
Along  with  the  text.  Professor  Kem  has  giYen  the  fihata- 
dipikà,  a  commentary  on  the  work,  by  ParamàdisYara.  An 
excellent  annotated  translation  of  the  Brihat-Samhità,  by  the 
aame  scholar,  is  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Afliatic  Society. 

*'The  latest  results  in  the  field  of  Sanskrit  lexicography  in 
Europe  were  fully  rcYiewed  by  Dr.  John  Muir  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
Address  in  1873.  Professor  Tàranàtha  Tarkavàchaspati  of 
Calcutta,  best  known  by  bis  excellent  edition  of  the  Siddhànta 
£aumudì,  is  engaged  in  bringing  out  a  dictionary,  entirely 
in  Sanskrit,  entitled  Yàchaspatyam.  The  work  was  origin- 
ally  intended  to  be  completed  in  ten  parts  ;  but  as  the  five 
parts  hitherto  published,  consisting  of  1198  quarto  pages, 
only  bring  the  matter  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
letter  of  the  alphabet  (yìz.  to  upakrama),  the  compiler  haYing 
apparently  been  unable  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  giYing 
long  extracts,  the  work  is  CYidently  in  danger  of  sharing  the 
fitte  of  some  other  publications  of  ita  kind. 

''The  re-issue  of  Colebrooke's  'Miscellaneous  Essays,'  which 
in  their  timo  contributed  so  much  to  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  anoient  literature  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus,  must 
haYe  been  gratifying  to  ali  who  take  an  interest  in  Indian 
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subjects.  This  new  edition,  which  indudes  some  essays  not 
contained  in  Eosen's  originai  editìon,  has  been  ably  super- 
intended  by  Professor  Oowell,  bj  whom  references  and  notes 
bave  been  added  on  points  on  which  new  ligbt  has  been 
thrown  by  modem  researcbes.  The  essay  on  the  sacred  writ- 
ings  of  the  Hindus  has  been  supplemented  by  Professor 
Whitney  with  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  notes, 
bringing  it  up  to  the  level  of  our  knowledge  of  the  snbject. 
The  yalue  of  the  new  edition  is  further  enhanoed  by  an 
exhanstive  and  highly  interesting  biography  of  the  great 
scholar,  from  the  pen  of  bis  son,  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

**  The  recent  volumes  of  the  German  Orientai  Society  con- 
tain  several  valuable  contributions  on  subjects  connected  with 
Sanskrit  literature.  Professor  Both  has  given  an  account  of 
the  oldest  Hindu  system  of  medicine  of  which  we  know,  the 
Charaka-Sainhit&^  of  which  an  edition  has  lately  been  begun 
at  Calcutta,  though  unfortunately  accompanied  with  so  ex- 
tremely  prolix  a  comment  by  the  editor,  that,  if  it  is  con- 
tinued  in  the  same  way,  many  years  must  pass  before  we  can 
hope  to  obtain  a  complete  text  of  the  work.  Professor 
Windisch  haa  published  the  text,  with  a  translation  and 
explanatory  notes,  of  an  interesting  Jaina  treatise,  the  Yoga- 
sàstra  of  Hemachandra;  and  Professor  Aufrecht  has  con- 
tributed  to  the  same  Journal  a  selection,  both  text  and 
translation,  from  the  Sàmgadhara-Paddhati,  an  anthology  of 
moral,  erotic,  and  descriptive  verses,  which  is  especially 
valuable  on  account  of  its  containing  specimens  from  the 
Works  of  a  considerable  number  of  poets  and  poetesses  whose 
names  are  bere  given,  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 
A  contribution  by  the  same  soholar  to  the  knowledge  of 
Works  hitherto  accessible  in  manuscript  only,  deals  with  the 
principal  commentaries  on  the  Amarakosha,  their  probable 
date,  and  the  authors  quoted  in  them. 

''Several  interesting  papers  were  read  at  the  Àryan  Meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  September  last.  Besides 
Professor  Haug's  paper  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda, 
already  adverted  to,  a  full  and  lucid  account  was  given  by 
Professor  Stenzler  of  Breslau  of  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  prà- 
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yaiehittat  or  explation  ;  whiist  Mr.  Shankar  P.  Pandit  dis- 
cufised  the  date  of  Kàlidàsa,  and  in  a  convincing  manner 
maintained  the  idaitity  (which  had  been  doubted  by  some 
scholars)  of  the  author  of  the  Sàkuntala  and  other  dramas 
with  that  of  the  Baghuyamsa,  Kumàrasambhava,  and  Megha- 
dùta.  Professor  Thibaut  also  read  a  highly  interesting  paper 
on  the  Sulvasùtras  of  Apastamba  and  Baudhàyana,  treatìses 
which,  in  teaching  the  various  modes  of  constructing  altars, 
present  to  ns  the  first  beginnings  of  geometrical  operations 
among  the  ancient  Hindus;  and  prove^  according  to  Dr. 
Thibaut's  showing,  that  approximate  solutions  of  important 
problemsy  sach  as  the  Pythagorean  problem  and  the  squaring 
of  the  circle,  were  independendy  arrived  at  by  them  at  a  very 
early  period. 

"  The  series  of  Sanskrit  texts  pubUshed  under  the  name  of 
Bibliotheca  Indica  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  has  as 
nmial  received  numerous  additions.  Among  the  works  re- 
cently  completed,  Bàbù  Ràjendralàla  Mitra's  edition  of  the 
Taittirìya  Aranyaka,  with  Sàyana's  commenta  deserves  espe- 
cially  to  be  noticed.  In  the  interesting  preface,  an  account 
is  given  of  the  ceremonies  dealt  with  in  the  work,  including 
a  fìlli  discnssion  of  the  origin  of  the  rite  of  widow-buming, 
or  Satl  {uè.  'faithful  wife*). 

''  In  the  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,  Dr,  Bùhler  has  supplied 
a  long-felt  want  by  publishing  a  criticai  edition  of  Dandin's 
Dasakumàracharìta. 

*'  In  1866,  a  Sanskrit  Text  Society  was  founded  in  London, 
with  Dr.  Goldstucker  as  principal  editor.  The  operations  of 
the  Society,  which  have  been  suspended  since  his  death,  are 
at  last  about  to  be  resumed,  Professor  Cowell  of  Cambridge 
having  undertaken  to  complete  the  edition  of  the  Jaiminiya- 
nyàyamàlàvistara,  a  work  of  some  importance  for  the  study 
of  the  Mimànsà  philosophy,  loft  unfinished  by  Goldstucker. 
Several  other  scholars  bave  already  promised  to  assist  in 
editing  certain  works,  and  there  is  thus  every  prospect  of 
the  Society  soon  realiziDg  the  expectations  entertained  at  its 
foundation. 

**  The  Indian  Antiquary,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the 
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history^  literatore,  and  antiquities  of  India,  and  edited  hj 
Mr.  James  Surgess  of  Bombay,  contains  mnch.  nsefiil  in- 
fonnation  on  various  pointa  connected  with.  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture.  Of  especial  interest  haye  been  the  discnssions  carried 
on  in  its  pages  between  Professors  Weber  and  Bhandarkar 
and  Mr.  E.  T.  Telang  with  regard  to  the  dates  of  the  Mah&- 
bhàshya  and  the  Ràmàya^a  ;  and  some  contributions  by  Dr. 
John  Muir  of  moral  and  religious  sentiments  culled  from 
various  Sanskrìt  writings. 

''  For  some  years  the  officiai  examination  and  cataloguing  of 
Sanskrit  MSS.  in  India  has  been  carried  on  with  considerable 
energy  and  success.  The  catalogues  issued  by  Bàbù  Ràjendra- 
l&la  Mitra  and  Drs.  Biihler  and  Elielhorn  afford  an  admir- 
able  view  of  the  MS.  treasures  in  Northern  and  Western 
India;  and  from  the  Catalogne  Baisonné  of  the  extensive 
library  at  Tanjore,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  BumeU, 
and  is  now  about  to  be  printed,  considerable  additions  may 
be  ezpected  to  our  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  books  in  the  south. 
The  labours  of  Dr.  Buhler  in  searching  for  old  and  rare 
books  in  the  northem  division  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
bave  hitherto  been  attended  with  signal  success,  a  number  of 
most  important  works  having  already  been  brought  to  light 
by  him.'' 

Pali  and  Sinhalese. 

Of  late  years  Sanskrit  scholars  bave  been  tuming  their 
attention  to  Pali,  Prakrit,  and  the  modem  dialects  of  India  ; 
and  their  value  to  general  philology  cannot  be  over-rated. 
Pali  bears  very  muoh  the  same  relation  to  later  Sanskrit  that 
Early  English  does  to  Old  English.  A  moderate  acquaint- 
ance  with  Sanskrit  enables  one  to  master  Pali  with  very 
little  effort.  The  connexion  of  Pali  with  the  Buddhistic 
Scriptures  has,  to  a  oertain  extent,  created  an  interest  in  its 
favour,  and  raised  up  zealous  students  of  the  sacred  lan- 
guage  and  literature  of  Oeylon.  The  writer  of  the  following 
report  on  Pali  studies,  who  is  not  a  member  of  our  Society, 
most  kìndly  responded  to  my  request  that  he  should  aid  me 
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in  the  oompletenees  of  thìs  Address.  My  Mend  Mr.  T.  W. 
Rhys  Bavids  is  well  qualified  for  the  task  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  acquaìntance  with  Sanskrity  Sìnhalesei  and  Tamil. 
Hìb  papers,  read  before  the  Eoyal  Asiatio  Society,  are 
originai  and  independent  contrìbations  to  our  knowledge 
of  a  langoage  the  number  of  whose  students  in  this  country 
may  be  counted  on  one's  fingers. 

''Pàli  scholarship  has  of  late  taken  suoh  rapid  strides,  and 
shown  80  muoh  promise  for  the  fiiture,  that  it  may  fairly  claim 
at  last  a  position  of  ita  own  ;  and  as  the  subject  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  former  reports,  the  foUowing  brief  account  of  what 
has  been  hitherto  done  in  that  field  may  be  not  unwelcome  to 
the  members  of  the  Philological  Society. 

"  Since  the  pnblication,  in  1826,  of  the  Essai  sur  le  Pàli  by 
Engène  Bamonf  and  Prof.  Lassen,  nothing  further  was  done  in 
Eorope  for  nearly  thirty  years,  exoept  the  editing  of  two  short 
texts  by  Prof.  Spiegel  in  1841  and  1845/ — ali  these  three  scholars 
baving  deserted  their  first  love  for  fields  of  labour  which  then 
appeared  more  promising  or  more  attraotive.  One  of  the  chief 
canses  of  this  was  the  want  of  MSS.,  there  being  then  probably 
no  Pàli  M8S.  in  Europe,  except  a  few  at  the  Boyal  Library  in 
Paris  :  a  few  years  ago,  however,  that  library  added  to  them  the 
magnificent  collectìon,  especially  rich  in  sacred  and  philological 
Works,  made  by  the  late  M.  Grìmblot  when  French  Consul  in 
Ceylon  ;  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  since  acquired  another 
collection,  especially  rich  in  historìcal  works  ;  and  several  of  the 
great  libraries  possess  one  or  more  MSS.,  mostly  of  grammatical 
books  or  parta  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures.  There  is,  therefore, 
now  no  longer  snch  great  lack  of  materials;  and  as  a  good 
grammar  and  a  good  dictionary  will  probably  see  the  light  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  path  to  farther  progress  will  be  com- 
paratively  easy. 

"The  first  important  step  in  advanoe  was  the  publication  in 
1837  at  Colombo  in  Ceylon  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Mahdvansa 
by  the  Hon.  G.  Tomour,  of  the  Ceylon  Ci  vii  Service, — a  work  which 
was  not  only  the  foundation  of  ali  Pàli  scholarship,  but  also  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  histoiy  of  India.    It  rendered 

1  KammaTftkyam  :  liber  de  oflciis  Baoeidotoni  Bnddhicoram  (3oiin,  1841), 
pp.  XT.ftiid  S9. — Anecdota  Palìoa  CBovUt  1845),  pp.  92,  oontaining  the  fixst  four 
cw^ten  of  the  BasaTàhim  and  a  nagment  of  the  Satta  Nipàta. 
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certain  the  identifioation  of  SandracottoB  with  Candragapta,  thns 
fixing  the  one  point  of  andent  Indìan  dironology  wbioli  can  be 
depended  upon  as  a  basis  for  fnrther  caloulation,  and  farnished, 
as  Prìnsep  said,  '  an  infallible  Tikà  '  cm  the  rock  ìnscrìptions  of 
ABoka;^  it  Bhowed  that  great  lelianoe  oonld  be  plaoed  on  the 
chronìoles  and  leoords  of  Ceylon,  where  the  historìc  sense,  so 
lamentably  defioient  among  the  Hindus,  stili  soryived  among  the 
Buddhìsts  ;  and  it  proved  the  existenoe  of  a  connected  and 
evìdently  faithfnl  acoonnt  of  the  history  of  Ceylon  for  more  than 
1900  years.  The  text,  however,  edited  from  a  single  MS.  (now 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford),  is  in  many  plaoes  inoorrect» 
and  the  translation  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  ;  the  second 
volume  also  was  never  published,  so  that  a  new  edition  of  this 
valuable  hook  is  much  required.'  There  are  three  MSS.  of  the 
Mahàvanaa  at  Cambridge,  and  one  at  the  India  Office  Library  in 
London  ;  while  at  Cambridge  there  is  one  copy,  and  at  Paris 
another,  of  the  author's  own  Tikà  or  Commentary  upon  it. 

"After  a  long  intervàl,  Mr.  FausboU,  of  Copenhagen,  took  in 
1855  the  next  step  by  the  pnblication  of  bis  edition  of  the 
Dhammapada,  or  Path  of  Yirtue,  of  which  Prof.  Max  MaUer 
says,^  'This  editio  pnnceps  of  the  Dhamtnapada  wiU  mark  for 
over  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Pàli  soholarship  ;  and 
though  later  critics  bave  been  able  to  point  out  some  mistakes, 
the  vaine  of  their  labours  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
work  aocomplished  single-handed  by  that  eminent  Danish  scholar.' 
This  publioation  does  for  the  sacred  what  Mr.  Tumour's  work 
does  for  the  historioal  literature  of  Ceylon.  Though  the  DAam- 
mapada  is  a  compilation  from  other  books  of  the  three  caskets, 
and  cannot  therefore  bave  originally  belonged  to  the  canon,  it 
was  induded  among  the  inspired  writings  at  the  Second  Council 
of  the  Buddhist  Church  held  under  the  Emperor  Asoka  about 
250  B.O.,  and  is  not  only  an  excellent  specimen,  but  a  nearly  com- 
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edited  the  39ih  and  73rd  chi^ten,  the  latter  in  ihe  J.R.A.S.  Ceylon  Branch  for 
1873,  and  the  former  in  the  J.R.A.S.  1874,  pt.  ii.  Mr.  J.  d*AlwÌ8  has  edited 
pari  of  the  93rd  chapter  in  his  DescrìptÌTe  Catal<^e,  p.  1 14  ;  Mr.  Louis  da 
Zoysa  has  translated  the  68th  and  69th  chapters  in  J.B.A.S.  Ceylon  Branch  for 
1856-1858,  and  as  these  sheets  are  being  sent  to  the  press,  I  leam  that  the 
second  part  is  to  be  edited  in  Colombo  by  two  leading  natiTe  scholars. 

*  Buddhaghoaha'a    Paràblea,    translated    by   Captain    T.  Bogers    (London, 
Trìibner  &  Co.,  1870),  vùfo  p.  x. 
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plete  oompendium  of  Buddhist  etbics.  Prof.  Weber,  of  Berlin, 
bas  sinoe  publiahed  a  Gtorman  tranalation  of  the  Dhammapada  in 
the  fonrteenth  volume  of  the  Zeitschrift  der  denUehen  morgen" 
ìdMdiseken  ChséSUckafì  (reprinted  in  the  Indische  Streifen,  voi.  i.)  ; 
and  Prof.  Max  MuUer,  of  Oxford,  an  English  one  in  theintro* 
dnotion  to  Buddhaghoahà'B  Parahles,  Both  yersions  are  acoom- 
panied  bj  notes  ;  ànd  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Aiiatic  Society 
for  1871  (new  series,  voLv.),  Mr.  Ghilders  has  published  some 
foriher  notes,  hearing  espeoially  on  those  passages  which  treat  of 
Kirrà^iL  Mr.  Ghilders  had  pre-viously  published  in  the  Joum, 
B.  A,  8.  for  1869  the  Kkuddaha  Fàtha,  the  shortest  hook  in  the 
Buddhist  Bible,  oontaining  the  oreed  and  several  short  sutras, 
or  sermons,  in  verse.  Besides  this  and  the  Upasampadà' 
jrammavàcd,  the  ritual  by  which  Buddhist  laymen  are  admitted 
to  the  order  of  mendicante — an  excellent  edition  of  which  by 
Mr.  Diokson,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatie  Society  for  1873,^  and  wiU  quite 
•opersede  the  above-mentioned  edition  by  Prof.  Spiegel, — the  text 
of  the  Dhammapada,  which  occupies  in  Mr.  FausboU's  edition 
the  half  of  75  pages  8vo.,  is  the  only  portion  of  the  Buddhist 
canon  which  has  yet  appeared.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures  contain  about  1,800,000  words,  that  is,  that 
allowing  for  the  greater  length  of  Pali  words,  they  would  fili 
àbout  six  8vo.  volumes  of  1000  pages  each  of  the  size  and 
type  in  which  this  artide  is  prìnted,'  it  will  be  seen  how  largo 

1  The  UpMompadS'Kammavaw  ;  being  the  Buddhist  Manual  of  the  form  and 
manner  of  ordeiing  of  prìests  and  deacons.  By  J*  F.  Dickson,  B.A.,  16  pp.,  of 
which  the  text  occnpies  3. 

*  Gieat  miflconceptions  haye  prerailed  with  regard  to  the  supposed  enonnouB 
extent  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures;  thus  Spenoe  Hardy  says  {Eastetm  Monaehùm, 
p.  190)  that  *'  in  sixe  the  Pitakas  surpass  ali  western  compositions,"  and  Sir 
Coomàn  Swdmi  {Sutta  NiptUa,  p.  x)  talks  of  **  the  yast  mass  of  originai  writìngs, 
irrespectiTe  of  the  commentaries,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  are  em- 
hodied."  From  a  calculation  I  hare  made  as  to  the  len^h  of  our  own  Bible,  ex- 
dnsiTe  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  would  appear  that  it  contains  hetween  900  and  960 
thousand  words,  so  that  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  are  only  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  Bìble  is.  The  statement  that  the  former  contain  about  l  ,800,000  words  depends 
on  the  following  calculation  :  I  haye  counted  the  words  in  the  first  221  yerses 
of  the  Lhamnuiaday  which  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole,  and  find  that  they 
amoont  to  3001.  The  431  yerses  in  Fausbòll's  edition  ought  to  contain  therefore 
nther  less  than  5000  words.  In  the  list  of  the  Tripitaka  giyen  by  Tumour 
in  his  MakàvenHk,  p.  Ixxxy,  the  J)hammapada  is  said  to  occupy  16  leayes,  and 
ihe  whole  IHpifaka,  exclusiye  of  the  JcUakappakarana  and  the  Niddesa,  to 
oecapy  4382  leayes  of  about  the  same  size.  This  giyes  1,762,800  words  for  the 
whoie  text,  ezduriye  of  the  two  works  just  mentioned  ;  but  the  calculation  is  of 
only  approzimate. 
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Ì8  the  yet  unexplored  field  in  this  department  only  of  onr  subjeot  ; 
noi  to  speak  of  the  orthodox  oommentarìes,  about  eqnal  in  bulk 
to  the  text  on  whioh  the  comment,  and  of  the  many  important 
Pàli  bookB  on  secular  sabjeots,  historioal,  medicai,  grammatioal 
and  lexicographioal,  which  stili  remain  to  be  edited. 

"  Of  the  commentaries  we  bave  as  yet  only  extracts,  the  most 
important  being  those  added  by  Mr.  Fausbòll  to  bis  edition  of  the 
Dhammapada,  and  the  Jàtaka  stories  which  he  has  published 
separately.  Theae  are  found  in  the  commentaiy  on  the  Jàtakc^ 
ppakarana,  or  hook  on  the  proTiouB  550  birtha  of  Buddha,  and 
bave  excited  mnoh  interest  from  their  containing  many  of  the 
comioal  stories,  fables,  and  fairy  talea  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  in  the  West.  The  Makasa  Jàtaka  (where  a  son,  in  kiUing 
a  mosquito  on  bis  father's  head,  kills  bis  father  too)  was  publiabed 
with  a  German  translation  in  the  Berteht  der  kón,  preuss, 
Akademe  der  'fRatetMcAo/lten  for  1858  ;  nine  more  Jàtaka  stories, 
five  with  an  English  translation,  appeared  under  the  title  Fitte 
Jàtahai  in  1861  ;  two  more  under  the  title  Ttoo  Jdtakas  in  the 
c/oumoZ  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1870  ;  three  more  under 
the  title  Dasaratha  Jàtaka  in  1871  ;  and  finally  twelve  more 
under  the  title  Ten  Jàtakae  in  1872.  These  twenty-seven  texts, 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  interest,  afiford  the  best  introduction  to 
a  knowledge  of  Pàli,  both  style  and  matter  being  very  easy,  and 
nineteen  of  them  being  aocompanied  by  translations  into  English. 
Finally  a  complete  edition  of  the  Jàtaka  atthakathà  has  been 
announced  (the  first  part  having  already  appeared  in  Copenhagen), 
the  text  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Fausbòll,  while  the  translation  is 
to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Childers. 

''In  oonnexion  with  the  orthodox  commentaries  should  be 
mentioned  the  Pàfifnokkha,  a  compendium  of  the  Wtnaya  Pitaka^ 
or  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  priesthood,  as  the  Dhammapada 
is  of  the  general  system  of  Buddhist  ethics.  TJnlike  the  Dhavn' 
mapada,  however,  the  Fàfimokkha  was  never  included  in  the 
canon,  and  was  probably  therefore  composed  after  or  only  shortly 
before  the  Council  of  Pà^aliputra;  of  this  work  an  edition  in 
Devanàgari  character,^  with  Bussian  translation  and  notes,  was 
published  in  1869  by  Mr.  Minayeff,  of  St  Petersburg,  who  has 
now  gene  to  Ceylon  to  study  Buddhism  on  the  spot.    Another 

^  Jhràtimokèhaaùtra huddhiski; akuieòniku izdannyjiperevednmfffl,  Minayevynm. 
Sankt'Féierbur^u,  1869.    Sto.  pp.  lii.  aod  120,  of  which  the  text  occupies  24. 
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editìon,  in  Boman  obaraoier,  wììk  Englìah  translation  and  notes, 
by  Mt.  Dickflon,  wiU  appear  in  the  next  volnme  of  the  Journal 
4if  ike  Ro^  A»iaiic  Soeieiff. 

**  We  oome  now  to  the  grammatica!  works,  among  whioh  the 
fixvt  was  the  Pali  Orammar  of  Mr.  James  D'Alwis,  pabliahed  at 
Oolombo  in  1868,  which,  while  making  no  pretensions  to  an  ex- 
haustÌTe  treatment  of  the  snbjeot,  broke  ground  by  giving  us  the 
text  of  one  chapter  fiom  Kaocàyana's  Pàli  Q-rammar,  that  on 
Terbs.^  On  this  work  a  long  and  favonrable  reyiew  was  con- 
trìbnted  to  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Zèitschrift  der  deutachen 
margetdéndiBchen  OeseUschaft  by  Prof.  Weber  ;  but  Mr.  D'Alwis 
did  not  continue  his  labours  in  this  branoh  of  the  snbject,  and  it 
net  tìll  1869  that  any  further  portion  of  Eaccàyana's  text 
the  ìì^t  Mr.  Ernst  Kuhn  then  published  as  his  Doctor- 
diflsertation  in  Halle  the  third  chapter  of  Eaocàyana,  that  on 
syntax,  and  foUowed  this  up  in  1871  by  his  Kaceàyanappakaranm 
apeeimen  alUrtim,  containing  another  chapter,  that  on  nouns. 
Finally,  in  the  same  year,  M.  Senart  published  in  the  Journal 
AMtique  a  valnable  edition  of  the  whole  text  of  Eaocàyana,  so 
that  at  last  this  standard  native  work  was  made  aocessible  to  the 
Euiopean  scholar.  Meanwhile  in  Ceylon  a  deeply  read  native 
scbolar,  Pandit  Devarakkhita  BatuwantucjLàwa,  had  published  in 
1869  a  complete  edition  of  the  Bàlàvatàra,  the  Pàli  Orammar 
nniversally  used  by  beginners  in  that  ìsland. 

**  Of  Enropean  treatises  on  Pàli  Grammar,  the  first  was  the 
Compeudioué  FàU  Grandmar  of  the  £ev.  Benjamin  Clough,  of 
the  Wesleyan  Mission  (Colombo,  1824),  founded  on  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Bàlàvatàra  by  Mr.  Tolfrey.'  Dr.  Storck's  Doctor- 
diuertation  in  Berlin  in  1858  was  entitled.  De  dedinatione 
nowdnmm  in  lingua  FàUcàf  and  he  prìnted  at  Miinster  in 
1862  a  seoond  short  treatise,  Ckuuum  in  lingua  Pdlicà  formatio. 
In  1867  appeared  at  Tungn,  in  Burma,  a  P&li  Grammar  by 
Dr.  Mason,  forming  Nos.  123  and  124  of  the  New  Series  of  the 
BMioiheea  Indica,  and  professing  to  be  based  on  Eaccàyana,  re- 
arrangpBg  the  faots  gìven  by  him  'in  the  order  of  European 
Giammars.'  Though  published  in  1867,  this  work  was  written 
and  accepted  by  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  as  far  back  as  1854  ;  ' 

'  Ah  Tmtr^duetion  to  KaehehSyana*»  Grammar  of  the  Pàli  LangìMge,    Bj 
James  D'Alwù.    Colombo,  1863.    pp.  cxxztì.  and  132,  and  the  text  on  pp.  ztl 

*  Compare  Barthélemy  St.-HUaire,  Journal  de$  Savants,  FeT.  1866,  p.  106. 

*  See  Introdiiction,  p.  6. 

6 
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ite  aconracy  is  by  no  means  nnimpeaoliable,  and  it  Las  not  been 
of  great  assiatanoe  to  European  sobolars.  Prof.  Friedricb  Mailer, 
of  Vienna,  oontributed  from  1867  to  1869  three  valoable  papera 
on  Pàli  Ghrammar  to  the  SitzungihericlUen  der  Wiener  Akademie^ 
and  M .  St-Guyard  publisbed  in  Paris  in  1874  a  tranalation  of 
a  Pàli  Grammar  in  Bussian  by  Mr.  Minayeff,  wbose  edition  of 
tbe  Fà(imohhha  bas  been  noticed  above.  Finally,  ali  that  is  at 
present  known  on  tbis  subjeot  bas  been  admirably  grouped  and 
epitomized  in  the  Beitràge  ssUr  J^dli-Grammatik^  von  Ernst  W.  A. 
Kubn,^  wbioh  bas  reaobed  my  banda  just  as  tbis  article  was  being 
conci  uded,  and  wbiob  will  supply  tbe  long-felt  want  of  a  Pàli 
Grammar,  written  from  a  tborongbly  scientific  standpoint.  It 
will,  bowever,  be  readily  nnderstood  tbat  witb  so  few  texts  pub- 
lisbed, tbe  Grammar  of  Pali  can  at  tbe  best  be  only  Yerj  im- 
perfeotly  treated;  very  opportune,  iberefore,  is  tbe  publication 
of  the  Kdtantra  by  Prof.  Eggeling,  the  first  part  of  wbioh  bas 
already  appeared  in  the  Biblioiheca  Indica,  as  it  is  partioularly 
on  that  Sanskrit  Grammar  that  tbe  Pàli  Grammar  of  Eaooàyana 
is  Bupposed  to  be  based.' 

"  Passing  now  to  the  diotionaries,  the  first  notioe  is  due  to  the 
Ahhidhanappadìpikà,  edited  witb  Sinhalese  and  English  render* 
ings  of  the  words,  and  witb  copious  indexes,  by  Wa8ka4uwa 
Subbùti  Unnànse,  Colombo,  1865.  Tbis  is  a  Pàli  Yocabulary  in 
1203  verses,  containing  about  3500  words,  arranged  on  the  pian 
of  the  Amarakoaha,  and  was  due  to  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Ceylon  under  the  reign  of  Paràkrama  the  Great,  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  a.d.,  at  which  time  it  was  composed  by  Moggallàna, 
a  then  priest  at  the  Jetavanawihàra  at  Anuràdhapura.  At  the 
end  of  bis  edition,  the  leamed  editor  bas  edited  two  short  texts, 
viz.  the  Ekakkharàkosa  in  123  verses,  by  Saddhammakitti 
Mabàthera,  who  lived  in  tbe  last  century  at  Batanàpura  in 
Burma,  and  tbe  Vibhatyattha  in  37  verses,  written  about  1480  a.d« 
by  a  Burmese  Princess  in  Arimaddana.  As  their  names  denote, 
the  former  is  a  vocabulary  of  one-lettered  roots,  i.e,  of  roots 
written  with  one  vowel,  or  witb  one  oonsonant  and  one  vowel 
only  ;  and  the  latter  gives  examples  of  the  use  of  Pàli  oases. 


1  Berlin.    Dumtnler  (Harrwitz  and  Gossmann),  1876,  Svo.  pp.  tì.  and  120. 

*  Compare  the  Mahasaddantti  quoted  by  D^Alwis,  Pàli  Grammar,  p.  xl.  ;  and 
Bee  also  Weber,  Mevieta,  etc.,  p.  11  of  the  JSnglish  translation  (London  :  WiUiami 
and  Norgate,  1867),  and  Knhn,  Kaoc.  ppak.  specimen,  pp.  19-21. 
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''  In  1872  Don  Andrìs  da  SQwa  Batuwanta^àwa  Dewarakkhita 
Pa94^^  ^0  editor  of  the  BéQàvatàra,  published  at  Cdombo  the 
KtteeàjfanO'DhdtuTnanfilià,  a  root-dìctionaTy  in  verse  by  Sllavansa, 
a  Sinhalese  priest  of  unknown  date,  tlie  prefix  Kaocayana  only 
denoting  that  ìt  was  oomposed  on  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Kaccàyanain  the  Sandhikappa  regardingthe-olassifieation  of  verbs. 
It  does  for  verbs  what  the  Abhidhànappadipikà  does  for  nouns, 
giving  in  148  stanzas.  the  meanii^  of  421  radicals.  and  ìs  probably 
like  the  latter  of  oomparatively  modem  date.  Great  credit  is  dno 
to  the  able  native  scholars  who  bave  given  us  such  excellent 
editions  of  these  two  standard  works,  in  spite  of  the  many  diffi* 
eolties  and  risks  attending  any  snob  nndertaking  in  Ceylon.  Let 
US  hope  that  their  success  wìll  enoonrage  them>  to  the  publication 
of  some  of  the  many  sacred  and  historical  works  which  are  at 
present  aooessible  only  in  MS.  At  the  present  time,  when  Pali 
and  Baddhism  are  attraoting  so  much  interest  among  European 
BcbolaiSy  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  leamed  priests  and 
pandits  in  Ceylon  should  confine  themselves  to  orai  teaching,  and 
do  so  little  in  the  way  of  publishing,  which  ìs,  after  all>  only 
teaohing^  to  a  larger  circle  of  students  ;  and  considering  that  both 
the  above  works  are  already  out  of  print,  editions  of  parts  of  the 
Tripitaka,  or  of  some  of  the  many  Sinhalese  or  Pàli  books  on 
bistoiy/  would  surely  meet  with  an  encouraging'  eirculatìonv 

**  As  regards  English  labours  in  Pàli  lexicography,  Dr.  Mason 
mentions  in  bis  Pàli  Grammar  '  that  Colonel  Fytch,  late  Chief 
Commissioner  of  British  Burma,  had  commenced  a  Pàli  Dictionary 
several  years  before  that  grammar  was  published,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Gogerly  in  Ceylon  had  arranged  the  words  in 
the  Ahkidhdnappadìpikd  in  alphabetical  order,  and  that  the  Bev. 
8.  Coles,  of  the  Church  Mission  in  Ceylon,  had  taken  much  pains 
in  improving  and  preparing  Mr.  Gogerly 's  papers  for  publication; 
but  none  of  these  works  were  actually  publìshed.  Mr.  Clough's 
Sinhcdeie-English  Dictiancary  eontains  the  explanation  of  a  good 
many  Pàli  words  ;  but  the  great  want  of  a  Pàli-English  Dictionary 
is  only  now  being  supplied  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Childers's  complete 
and  accurate  work,  of  which  the  first  part  was  published  in 


*  For  ft  short  account  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  thesot  see  the  Ap* 
jcodiz  to  mjr  article  in  toI.  yìì.  (n.b.)  of  the  J.R.A.S.  on  Three  Inscrìptions  of 
Pftrikrama  Bfihn. 

'  Pre&ce,  p.  ii. 
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1872,^  and  the  seoond  and  oonolading  one  will  probably  appear 
within  the  next  two  months.  It  contains  almost,  if  noi  qoite, 
ali  the  words  oooumng  in  the  hitherto  published  texts,  with 
numerous  examples  and  citations;  though  not  pretending  to 
finality,  it  will  be  ike  basis  of  ali  fatare  Pàli  lexicography,  and 
its  pnblioation  will,  it  is  hoped,  gire  a  £resh  impolse  to  Pàli' 
Boholarship. 

'*  The  only  Pàli  work  on  Pàli  prosody  as  yet  known  ìb  the 
Vuttodaya  by  Sangharakshita  Unnànse,'  whoae  date  has  not  been 
asoertained;  but  the  Biblìothèqae  Nationale  at  Parìa  has  also 
three  commentarìes  apon  it,  and  M.  Barthélemy  St-Hilaire  speaks 
of  four  óthers  etili  in  ezistenoe  in  Buxma.^  Mr.  Minayeff  has 
pablished  in  the  fourteenth  yolame  of  the  BtdUtin  of  the  Peteis* 
burg  Aoademy  an  edition  of  the  VtUtodaya,  of  whioh  a  rather  full 
acooont  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Childers  in  a  note  to  his  Khuddàka 
Fdfha  mentioned  abeve.  Several  passages  only  differ  from  cor« 
responding  passages  in  Fingala  and  Halàyadha  aa  mach  as  is 
neoessary  when  Sanskrìt  is  translated  into  Pàli. 

*'  We  now  come  to  the  Attanagiduvansa  of  the  leamed  Mr. 
James  D'Alwis,  published  at  Colombo  in  1866.  This  is  a 
tempie  l^end  wrìtten  in  the  lattar  half  of  the  thtrteenth  oentury  by 
Anomadassi,  the  then  Chief  Prìest  of  the  Attanagalawihàra,  near 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  or  one  of  his  pupils.  Prof.  Weber  says  of  it  :* 
'  If  this  tempie  legend  be  oompared  with  similar  works  of  the 
kind, — e,g.  the  so-ealled  Mahdtarya  of  the  Brahmans, — a  differ- 
enoe  g^reatly  in  favour  of  the  Buddhist  legend  will  be  apparent 
Instead  of  the  wonderful  talea  of  goda  and  heroes  of  the  Furàfuu, 
we  bere  possess  a  sober  narrative,  whioh  indeed,  though  not 
altogéther  free  from  some  mythical  exaggeration  (who  could 
ezpect  such  a  thiagl),  is  nevertheless  very  evidently,  and  possibly 
faithfally,  related  to  the  truth.' 

''Nearly  oonnected  with  this  work  is  tke  correot  edition  of  the 
Ddthavanaa  published  in  187é  by  Sir  M.  Coomàra  Swàmy. 
This  work  is  a  Pàli  translation  of  a  much  older  work  in  Sinhalese, 

^  A  JDietiotunry  of  the  Pàli  Language,  By  Robert  Csasar  Childen,  late  of  tìie 
Cteylon  CÌTÌl  Service  (London:  Triibner  &  Co.),  large  Sto.  pp.  xii.  and  276. 

'  TbÌB  bas  always  been  a  favourite  name  among  Sinbalese  BaddbÌBt  prìests  ; 
tbe  first  Sangbaraksbita  was  a  eontemporary  witb  Buddha,  whose  hUtory  is  givea 
by  Bornouf,  IrUroduetion  à  Vhittoire  du  Buddhiime  Indim,  pp.  313  et  seq. 

s  Journal  dea  Savantt,  Feyrier  1866,  p.  108. 

«  Littrarischeè  CmtralòlaU,  13  July,  1867,  apud  J.  Alwù,  DesorìptiTe 
Catalogne,  p.  34. 
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and  was  oompoBed  in  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  centory  by 
Dhannakirtiy  who  was  possibly  also  the  anthor  of  the  Mahdvansa 
from  the  time  of  Kà^yapa  down  to  the  ezid  of  the  reìgn  of 
Paiukrama  the  Great.  It  gives  the  hìstory  of  the  celebrated  Tooth- 
relio  of  Baddha»  whidi  is  stili  preserved  at  Ejindy,  and,  wìth  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  sacred  Bo-tree  at  Anuràdhapura,  is  the 
kighest  olject  of  veneration  to  the  Buddhist  world.  Like  the 
last-named  work,  the  D&thavansa  oontains,  amid  a  good  deal  of 
legendaiy  mattar,  a  good  deal  also  of  what  is  of  much  historical 
Tslue  ;  and  its  highly  polìshed  style  and  versification  are  valuable 
proofs  of  ibe  state  of  liteiary  cultore  during  that  period  of  Ceylon- 
hiatory.  The  same  oathor  has  published  a  translation  of  part  of 
the  8uUa  Nipàta,  which  is  of  much  mterest  for  the  history  of 
Boddhism  ;  but  as  the  seoond  volume,  oontaining  the  text,  has 
not  yet  appeared,  it  scarcely  comes  wìthin  the  rango  of  this 
aitiole,  which  only  attempts  to  render  a  brief  account  of  the  work 
hiiherto  accon^plished  ia  the  pubUoation  of  Pàli  Grammars, 
Dictionarìes»  and  Tezts.. 

"  The  relation  between  Pàli  and  the  Prakrits,  and  Pàli  and 
Sanskrity  is  oonsidered  in  the  papers  of  Br.  Friedrich  Muller  re- 
ferrod  to  above,  and  in  an  essay  by  Professor  H.  Kern,  of  Leyden,^ 
and  is  again  discussed  by  Dr.  Kuhn  in  the  introduotion  to  bis 
BeUràge  zur  Pàlt'Chrammatik,  The  tradition  of  the  Southern 
Baddhists  is  that  Pàli  is  identical  with  the  language  of  Magadha 
as  spoken  at  the  time  of  Buddha»  but  it  certainly  differs  greatly 
from  the  MàgadhI  of  the  Pràkrit  grammarians.  Professor  Kem 
thinks  that  it  is  deddedly  later  than  any  dialeot  of  the  third  cen- 
tnry  before  our  era,  and  that  it  would  be  rash  to  try  to  decide 
from  what  popular  dialeot,  or  dialects,  the  principal  elements  of 
Pàli  were  derived;  neither  it  and  the  corrupt  Sanskrit  of  the 
€làthàs  of  the  Northern  Buddhists  being  liying  tongues  for  those 
who  employed  them,  but  artifidal  languages  no  longer  under  the 
wholesome  control  of  the  current  forms  of  speech.  Dr.  Pischel, 
of  Brealan,  in  a  review  of  Beames^s  Comparative  Orammar  in  the 
Aeademy,*  maintains  the  ezactly  opposi  te  opinion,  yiz.  that  Pàli 

>  Orer  da  Jaartelling  der  tntdelijke  Boddhisten  en  de  Oedenkstnlckeii  Tan 
A^kA  den  Buddhist  :  door  H.  Kern.  Uitgegeveii  door  de  koninklijke  Akademie 
▼aa  Wetemclkappeii  te  Amsterdam.  (C.  G.  van  der  Post,  Amsterdam,  1873.)    4to. 

Ivp.  120,  of  which  an  abstract  is  giyen  by  Dr.  Huir  in  the  Indian  Antiqtiaty 
br  March,  1874,  pp.  77-81. 
*  The  Academy,  1873,  pp.  397  et  nq.    Compare  also  pp.  30-  38  of  the  essay 
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was  the  popular  form  of  Màgadkl,  while  the  Màgadhi  of  the 
grammarians  was  an  artifìcial  longuage  adopted  by  the  Sanskrit 
play-writers.  The  so-called  Pàli,  uè.  the  language  of  the  text  or 
oanon,  as  opposed  to  Elu,  the  hingnage  in  which  the  oommen- 
taries  were  drst  written  in  Ceylon,  being  the  dialect  adopted  by 
Mahendra  in  promulgating  the  Buddhist  Soriptures  in  Oeylon,  it 
was  probably  bis  own  mother-tongae,  nnless  it  oan  be  proved 
that  at  that  time  already  the  Buddhists  had  begun  to  look  upon 
Bome  other  dialeet  as  saered.  If,  as  is  probable,  only  about  a 
oentury  and  a  half  had  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Mahendra 
and  Buddha's  death,  this  is  nnlikely  to  bave  been  the  case  ;  and 
it  is  expressly  related  in  the  Dipavansa  that  the  different  sects 
differed  in  their  views  '  as  to  nouns  and  their  genders,  and  the 
beauties  of  style/  that  is,  made  use  in  their  saered  books  of  dif- 
ferent dialects.  Now  Mahendra  was  born  in  Ujjayinl,  the  capital 
of  Màlava,  being  the  son  of  a  lady  of  that  country  whom 
Asoka  married  during  bis  govemorship  of  that  province  ;  and 
Professor  Westergaard,  of  Copenhagen,  has  alrèady  pointed  out  * 
that  Pàli  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  the  dialect  of  that 
one  of  Asoka's  Inscriptions  which  was  put  up  nearest  to  Ujjayinl, 
viz.  that  of  Gimar  in  Guzeràt  Both  himself  and  Dr.  Kuhn  bave 
thence  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Pàli,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  US  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Southern  Buddhists,  is  the 
dialect  spoken  in  Màlava  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  b.c. 

''  Finally,  on  the  word  Pàli  itself,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
note  that  Mr.  James  d'Alwis  states'  that  the  language  now  called 
Pàli  was  called  Màgadhi  before  the  time  of  Asoka,  and  refers  to 
the  Sanyuttaka  Nikàya,  but  unfortunately  without  chapter  and 
verse.  The  earliest  work  in  which  the  term  Màgadhi  has  been 
as  yet  found  applied  to  Pàli  is  the  MàhàvanM,  p.  253  :  the  Payo^ 
gasiddhi  and  the  Viòhanga-atthakathà  quoted  by  Alwis  belong- 
ing,  both  of  them,  to  the  later  period  of  Ceylon-literature,  and 
the  quotation  given  by  Tumour  as  from  Kaeeùyana  (Mah.  xxii.) 
being  really  from  the  Payogasiddhi}    Spiegel^  quotes  a  passage 

or  <  dissertation  '  de  grammaticis  Pracrìticis,  read  by  Dr.  Pischel  on  his  admission 
86  Priratdocent  at  Breslau  UiiiTersity,  on  the  22nd  January,  1874,  and  pnbliahed 
by  Ooeohorsky  &  Co.,  Breslau,  8yo.  pp.  48. 

^  IndbydelBesskrift  til  KjobnhaTns  UniyersitetB  Aarsfest  til  Erìndrìng  ori 
Kirkens  Éeformation.  EjobnhaTO,  1860,  ito.  pp.  90.  Vide  p.  87  of  the  German 
Translation,  Breslau,  Gosohorsky,  1862. 

>  Introduction  to  Eaccàyana's  PSli  Grammar,  p.  iii. 

'  See  AIwìb's  Introductioa,  pp.  xìt.,  crii.    Compare  also  Dath.  eh.  i.  vene  10. 

^  EammaTàkya,  p.  6. 
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irom  Afloka'B  Ihscrìption  on  the  Feroz  Làt  as  oontainìng  the  word 
Pàìif  but  thiB  is  a  mistake.'  The  word  is  osed  iu  the  meaning  of 
texi  in  the  Mahdvansa,  pp.  252,  253  :  it  never  oocurs  in  Pàli  to  my 
knowledge  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use  it  Pàli-bhàsa 
would  mean  in  Pàli  the  language  of  the  saored  texts  ;  but  in 
Sinhalese,  Pàli-bhàsàwa  meanfi  the  Pàli  language — not  only  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  also  of  the  oommentaries  and  of  the  historioal 
and  other  works  in  Pàli.  Our  use  of  the  word  is  probably,  how* 
OTor»  derived  from  the  Siamese,  the  word  having  been  first  used 
in  Europe  by  Laloubère,  Frenoh  Ambaasador  to  Siam  in  1678,  in 
bis  Bdaiion  du  Boyaume  de  8iam. 

**  In  Sanskrit  litoratnre,  acoording  to  Bòhtliugk  and  Both,  the 
word  FdU  ooours  in  the  sense  of  :  1.  the  lóbe  of  the  ear;  2,  edge.  The 
dictionaries  also  givo  the  sense  of  row;  for  which  Bòhtlingk  and 
Botti  cite  one  passage  from  the  Gltagovinda  :  and  from  this  sense 
must  be  derived  ìts  meaning  in  PàlL  On  its  ultimate  derivation, 
^which  is  uncertain,  no  opinion  is  expressed  by  Bòhtlingk  and  Roth, 
but  other  writers  bave  not  been  so  discreet.  Dr.  Mason,  in  bis 
Pdit  Ghratnmar,  p.  13,  gives  a  quotation  from  'native  lexioo- 
graphers  *  to  show  that  they  derive  Pàli  from  the  root  pà,  to 
preserve,  'because  it  preeerves  the  sense  ;  '  while  Dr.  Mason  him- 
self*  and  Minayeff'  connect  it  with  pcl(ha:  and  Mr.  Alwis^ 
would  seem  to  derive  it  from  pra+ali,  a  derivation  which  Dr. 
Kuhn  *  considera  '  very  possible  perhaps,  though  not  probable.* 
These  derivations  sound  indeed  sobemess  itself  when  we  re- 
member  that  Bumouf  and  Lassen'  mention  an  author,  d'Herbelot, 
who  connectedboth  language  and  name  with  Pehlvi;  and  another, 
Leyden,  who  identified  them  boldly  with  the  language  of  Balk'  : 
and  that  Alwis  combats  the  opinion  of  some  one  who  has 
apparently  had  the  temerity  to  derive  it  from  Palestine,  or  from 
<  Pali-tur  in  Tyre,  the  so-called  Pali  tower  or  fort,'  and  even  to 
oonnect  it  with  the  Palatine  hills  of  Bome  I 

"A  few  words  may  now  be  added  on  Sinhalese,  even  though  the 
prinoipal  thing  to  be  said  is  that  there  is  very  little  to  say.  The 
first  and  by  far  t)ie  most  important  work  on  the  Sinhalese  language 
or  literatnre  which  has  yet  been  published  is  Mr.  James  D'Alwis's 
edìtion  of  the  Sidat-aangardwa  (Siddhàntasaugraha),  a  grainmar  of 

>  See  the  rendering  of  thU  poaiage  in  the  JT.  A.  S.  B.,  Jaly,  1887. 
'  p.  11.  *  Gnm.  p.  xztìì.  ^  Introd.  p.  ìt. 

*  Beitiige,  p.  U.  *  Introdaction,  p.  6. 
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the  artificial  poetical  dialect  nsed  in  the  late  perìod  of  Geylon  litera* 
ture,  of  unoertain  date,  but  snppoeed  to  bave  been  wrìtten  in  the 
fonrteenth  oentury  by  Wedeha,  Ohief  Prìest  of  Paiirajapiriwenay 
and  the  author  also  of  Fadyamadhu,  Basavnhifdf  SamantaJeafa» 
vannand,  and  perhaps  of  the  Pàli  Grammar  Bàldpatdra^  the  pian 
of  which  is  very  cloeely  followed  in  the  Sidat-aangaràwa.    Ab 
usuai,  Mt.  D'Alwis  indulges  in  a  lengthy  introduotìon,  addenda, 
and  appendioes;  the  text  oooupying  only  21  pages  out  of  532, 
and  the  introduction  oontaining  a  long  and  very  interesting 
sketoh  of  Sinhalese  literature,  the  source  at  present  of  almost  ali 
our  knowledge  on  the  subjeot.    Of  the  Sidat-sangaràwa  itself 
Paudit  Tu^àwa  has  since  publiahed  an  excellent  edition  with  a 
pcLdagatasannaya  or  explanation  of  eaoh  word  in  modem  Sinhalese, 
and  a  glossary  ;  but  of  the  sketch  of  Ceylon  literature  in  theintro- 
duction  to  Mr.  Alwis's  work  a  new  edition  is  very  much  required. 
The  only  editions  of  Sinhalese  texts  for  English  readers  are: — 
1.  That  of  the  Scekilihini'aandesef^  a  poem  on  the  model  of  the 
Meghadata,  oomposed  in  the  fìfteenth  oentury  by  a  prìest  named 
Sri  Bàhula,  of  Totagamuwa,  and  edited,  with  text,  translation, 
notes,  and  a  complete  glossary,  by  W.  0.  Maoready,  late  of  the 
Oeylon  Civil  Service'  (a  son  of  the  great  tragedian),  whose 
premature  death  was  as  great  a  loss  to  the  Service  as  it  was  to 
literature.    2.   The  Ndmàtoaliya,  a  vooabulary  of  the  poetical 
dialect,  oomposed  on  the  model  of  the  Abhidhànappadlpihdf  in 
1421  A.D.,  by  a  Minister  of  State  named  NaUaratun,  and  edited  by 
the  Bev.  Comelis  Alwis,  with  translation,  complete  indioes,  and 
notes,   in  1858.'     Both   these   editions   are   excellently  done, 
though  in  the  text  of  Scàlalthini-sandese  the  words  are  not  so 
well  divided  as  in  the  text  of  the  Nàmàtoaiiya*    Mr.  Macready 
loft  behind  him  an  edition  of  the  Farawi-sandesef  also  by  Tota- 
gamuwa,  with  text,  translation,  notes,  and  a  complete  glossary, 
quite  ready  for  the  press;  and  a  less  complete  edition  of  the 
Kàvyasehara,  by  the  same  author;   but  neither  of  these  bave 
been  published. 

''Ali  the  Works  just  mentioned  were  wrìtten  in  the  curìous 
dialect  treated  of  in  the  Sidat-sangaràfoa,  one  peculiarìty  of 
which  is  a  passion  for  short  syllables.    Thus  in  the  extraot 

'  The  a  in  Sinhalese  is  prononiiGed  like  English  a  in  hot. 

*  Colombo,  1865.     Sto.  pp.  100. 

*  Colombo,  1858.    Sto.  pp.  123. 
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given  by  Mr.  Alwìs  from  the  opening  linea  of  Soeikdihtni'Bandese  ^ 
we  baTe  12  lines  containing  only  fonr  syllables  long  by  nature 
to  Bizteen  syllables  long  by  position,  and  to  189  short  syllables  ; 
fonr  lines  oonsistìng  entirely  of  22»  16,  16,  and  18  thort  syllables 
reqpectively  I 

^'Now  the  Sinhalese  langoage  has  had  a  history  similar  in  many 
reqpects  to  that  of  English.  It  is  based  on  the  dialect  spoken  by 
the  colony  from  Sinhapura  in  Làla,  on  the  west  coast  of  India, 
wbo  dxoTe  into  the  remote  parte  of  the  island  the  former  in- 
liabitanto,  bonowing  very  little  indeed  from  their  langaetge. 
Lttter  on  the  Sinhalese  derived  their  reUgioa  and  literatore  from 
the  opposite  side  of  India,  bnt  in  dialecte  akin  to  their  own.  It  is 
trae  that  Pàli  and  Sanskrit  were  more  nearly  related  to  Sinhalese 
ihan  Nonnan-Erench  and  Latin  were  to  English  ;  but  the  resnlt 
was  in  both  oases  a  composite  langnage  based  on  the  popular 
dialect,  whilst  deriving  a  great  part  of  ite  riehness  and  power 
fiom  the  foreign  tongnes — a  resnlt  which  lies  yery  clearly 
befoie  ns  in  the  present  langnage  of  Ceylon,*  and,  to  go  fnrther 
back,  in  the  twelfbh-century  Inscriptions  of  Nissanka  Malia, 
pablished  by  me  in  volnme  viL  (n.s.)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society,  which,  like  those  of  Asoka,  were  nndonbtedly 
meant  to  he  understood  by  the  people.  We  find  from  these 
somees  that  while  the  Sinhalese  has  lost  ali  gender  ezoept  in  the 
pronouns,  and  in  the  names  of  Hving  things,  ali  oase-endings  for 
adjeotives,  and  many  for  nonns,  and  ali  personal  endings  in  the 
▼erbai  forms,  it  oonteins  a  large  proportion  of  Sanskrit  words, 
and  has  a  fair  ayerage  of  long  syllables  and  of  compound  con- 
sonants.  Take,  for  instanoe,  the  foUowing  sentence  from  the 
Lahriwikirana,  or  Ceyhn  Sunòeam  of  the  27th  July,  1872  :— Tota- 
gamnwé  Qil-Bahula-sàmin-wahanséwisin  raoanà-karanalada  Elu 
pot  ataren,  Parawi-sandèsaya  arthftlamkaràdiyen  atl^ayen  ma 
gambhira  potaka;  Eluwa  iganaganna  ayafa  itàma  upakàrfya. 
'  Among  the  Eia  books  written  by  l^rl  Bahula  of  Totagamuwa, 
the  Pigeon  Message  is  one  very  full  both  of  thought  and  of 
ekganoe,  and  is  very  useful  to  a  person  leaming  Elu.'  Here 
nearly  one-third  of  the  syllables  are  long,  and  about  9  per  cent. 
of  the  words  retain  their  Sanskrit  form  almost  unaltored.    It  is 

^  8idai-«aii|;Brfiiro,  p.  oxeii. 

*  8ee,  for  instence,  the  leadiog  artìoles  in  the  Zakriwikiranat  the  leading 
fitiihalete  newipaper. 
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ali  very  well  for  a  pliilanthropip  native  pbilologist  io  deolare^  as 
one  or  two  Sinhalese  pandits  would,  that  these  latter  are  noi 
Sinbalese  words  at  ali.  They  are  just  as  maob,  and  just  as  little 
Sinlialese,  as  common  words  in  English  of  Latin  derìvation  are 
Euglish  ;  and  they  would  be  understood  by  any  Sinbalese  man  of 
average  intelligence.  On  the  other  band,  there  are  many  words 
in  the  later  Elu  books  wbich  would  be  unintelligible  to  any 
native  of  Ceylon  not  speoially  instructed  in  Elu;  and  this,  not 
because  they  are  words  whiob  bave  dropped  out  of  the  language, 
but  because  they  are  words  wbich  never,  at  any  time,  formed  part 
of  the  living  speech  of  the  country.  If  it  could  be  supposed  tbat 
the  Elu  poets  had  retained  unaltered  the  old  Sinhapura  language, 
uncontaminated  by  the  influenoe  of  Pàli  or  Sanskrit,  their  dialect 
would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  the  pbilologist  in  ali 
India  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  in  their  horror  of  compound  conao- 
nants,  and  in  their  love  for  short  syllafales^  they  bave  been  led  to 
reject  and  modify  so  many  words,  that,  at  ihe  gain  of  some 
musical  sweetness,  they  bave  lost  much  of  the  power  and  beauty 
of  their  language. 

"  Thougb,  therefore,  the  Elu  poets  bave  doubtless  preserved  for 
US  many  ancient  fonns,  their  works  must  be  used  .with  great  dis- 
orimination  and  care  :  and  if  we  wish  to  study  the  Sinhalese 
language  as  it  bas  existed  under  the  wholesome  control  of  living 
speech,  we  must  principally  direct  our  attention  to  the  earUer 
Works  and  to  the  later  prose  writings.  As  an  ezample  of  what  I 
mean,  I  would  instance  the  word  itiri  used  by  Mr.  Childers  ^  to 
prove  that  there  are  many  words  in  wbich  Sinhalese  does  not  agree 
with  Pàli.  New  I  bave  beard  tsM,  géèni,  bawalatayay  and  hirè  used 
in  the  senso  of  woman  or  wife,  but  never  itiri,  wbich  now  occurs 
only  in  the  verb  iHri-wenawd,  'to  survive,  to  remain  over;  '  or  alone 
in  the  senso  of  excessive,  other,  in  wbich  senso  it  occurs  in  the 
Scdalihini'Scmdese,  verse  100,  and  in  the  Sinbalese  dictionaiy 
Ndmdwaliya,  verse  28.  Istri  is  véry  common  indeed  in  the 
popular  Sinhalese  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  t^tW  in  that  senso  over  formed  part  of  the  living  speech 
of  the  Sinhalese,  though  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  poetic  dialect, 
as  it  is  given  in  that  senso  in  verse  151  of  Nàmdtoaliya.  If, 
therefore,  the  existence  of  Ìbis  word  in  the  poetic  dialect  be  beld 
to  prove  that  the  word  existed  in  the  old  Sinhalese  some  oenturies 

^  Kot66  on  the  SinhAleee  Language,  Jonm.  B.A.S.,  yoL  vii  (n.b.),  p.  35. 
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before  the  Christian  era,  and  remained  in  the  language  till  the 
fifteenth  oentary,  we  have  the  lemarkable  case  of  a  word  of  such 
▼itality  and  applied  to  so  common  an  objeot  being  completely 
pnshed  ont  bjr  a  foreign  word  within  a  comparatively  short  period. 
Thia  is  posflible  bat  not  probable  :  and  I  can  only  say  that  when  a 
form  with  compound  consonants  and  long  vowels  is  stili  in  use  in 
the  present  day,  the  ocoonence  in  the  poetio  dialect  of  a  form  with 
short  Yowels  and  no  compound  consonants  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  snfficient  proof  of  its  over  having  been  used  in  popular  speech. 
I  do  not  however,  of  ooarse,  intend  to  deny  the  great  Yalue  of 
this  poetio  dialect  for  philological  purposes,  if  the  distinction 
between  it  and  the  spoken  language  be  always  kept  in  view  ; 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Childers  that  there  are  many  words 
in  Sinhalese  xinaffected  by  the  Pàli.  Indeed  it  «eems  to  me  that 
the  nnmber  of  the  words  which  bave  reached  Sinhalese  through 
the  Pàli,  or  rather  which  bave  been  derived  directly  from  the 
Pàli,  is  eztremely  limited.^ 

''  Of  the  earlier  works  we  know  as  yet  next  to  nothing,  al- 
though  it  is  apparent  from  Mr.  d'Alwis's  -sketch  that  ihere  are 
stili  in  existence  in  Ceylon  Sinhalese  wrìtings  of  a  very  high 
antiquity.  He  places  the  Eudusika  and  Mulusika  in  the  fourth 
oentury  of  our  era,  gives  us  a  verse  composed  by  King  Kumàra- 
àdsa  (a.d.  515),  and  one  of  bis  court  poet«  (Eàlidasal),  and 
assigns  two  long  works  by  Ourulugòmi,  the  Pradipikàwa  and 
Amawatura,  to  the  middle  of  the  nxth  oentury.'  However 
this  may  by,  we  possess  several  works  from  the  time  of  Para- 
krama  the  Great  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  may  trust  native 
tradition  so  far  as  to  place  the  works  just  mentioned  con- 
siderably  before  bis  time.  The  old  Sinhalese  commentaries  of 
the  time  of  Mahendra  are  hopelessly  lost,  but  Mr.  Tumour  states' 
that  the  Daladàwansa  {ix.  Dhàtàdhàtuvansa),  a  hìstory  of  the 
celebrated  Tootb-relio  mentioned  in  the  37th  chapter  of  the  Mahd- 
van$at  and  therefore  at  least  older  than  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  was 
stili  extant  in  1837  ;  and  that  the  Bajdtoàliya,  which  is  stili 
extant,  '  was  oomposed  by  different  persons,  at  various  periods, 

'  If  we  mippote  that  Pàli  is,  as  R  were,  first  courin  to  the  father  of  Sinhalese, 
and  Saaskzit  fiist  eonsin  to  its  graadfiither,  we  shall  probably  be  not  far  from 
thetmth. 

*  There  are  two  MS3.  of  the  ktter  and  one  of  the  former  in  the  Library  of 
tlie  UniTersity  of  Cambridge. 

*  MaMSvMHtih  p-  241,  noto. 
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and  has  both  furnìshed  the  materials  ta,  and  borrowed  from,  the 
Ifahavan$a.'^  It  is  possible,  howe^er,  that  in  the  former  passage 
he  referred  to  the  Pàli  translation  of  the  Sinhalese  ordinai,  whioh 
only  datee  from  the  thirteenth  oentury,  and  has  just  been  edited 
by  Sir  Coomàra  Swamy  ;  and  that  the  RàjàwMya  is  later  than  the 
first  part,  at  least^  of  the  Màhàvama»  So  also  the  T^pavatiao, 
though  a  yery  ancient  work,  is  (^  unknown  date,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  the  SiUtajpifàkB  nsed  by  thoee  priests  who  are  ignorant  of 
Pàli  is  not  necessarily  identical,  as  Tumoor  seems  to  bave  snp- 
posed,  with  that  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  fonrth  oentory  by 
order  of  BuddhadàsaJ 

"  TVhile  speakingof  ancient  Sinhalese  literatarOy  it  may  be  inter- 
esting  to  notioe  that  two  old  works  written  in  Sanskrit  by  Einge 
of  Ceylon  are  stili  extanty  tìz.  the  Sàràrthasangraha,  a  work  on 
medicine  by  King  Buddhadàsa,  ▲.!>.  Sd9  ;  and  the  Janakìharana,  a 
long  poem  on  the  story  of  Bàma  and  Sita  by  ELing  Kamàradasa» 

A.D.  sia.' 

''Of  European  woiks  on  modem  Sinhalese  the  first  was  a 
Sinhalese  Grommar  in  Dutch  by  a  Dutdi  Missionary  named  J. 
Euell,  which  was  published  in  Colombo,  in  1699  ;  the  next  was 
Mr.  Chater's  Orammar,  published  in  English  in  1815  ;  the  third 
the  well-known  Dictionavy  by  Mr.  Glough;  and  the  fourth  a 
Orammar  published  in  1834  by  the  BeT.  S.  Lambrick.  These 
Works  are  ali  out  of  print,  and  notwithstanding  repeated  endea- 
vours  I  bave  not  been  able  to  acquire  a  copy  of  any  of  the 
Orammars.  But  two  very  nseful  Grammars  of  Sinhalese,  as  now 
spoken,  bave  been  lately  published  by  the  Bey.  Charles  Carter, 
of  the  Baptist  Mission;  the  one  for  Europeans  on  OUendorf's 
system,  and  in  English  ;  *  the  other  for  natives,  in  Sinhalese.' 

^  Mahàtama,  p.  ii. 

«  ibid.  p.  127. 

3  Whether  the9e  works  ezist  apart  from  the  Sinhalese  sanna  is  donbtful,  bai 
the  sanna  of  each,  containing  every  word  of  the  originai,  is  extant  Vide  Tur- 
noar,  Mah.  d.  246  ;  D*AlwÌ8,  éidat-éanj^aràwa,  pp.  ci.,  cKii.  Professor  Lassen 
in  his  IndÌM;he  Alterthnmsknnde,  toI.  iv.  p.  280,  wrongly  calls  the  former  work 
S&ratisangràha.  At  toI.  ii.  p.  619,  he  fixes  the  date  of  Burnita  the  earliest 
Sanskrit  work  on  medicine,  at  'several  centaries  before  Muhamed;'  Baddhadfisa^s 
work  coold  not  fail  therefore  to  throw  great  light  on  the  hlstory  of  medicine  in 
the  East.  Even  in  the  West  Galen  flourìshed  as  late  as  the  seoond  centnry  of  oar 
era,  and  the  Arabe  did  not  cultiTate  medicine  before  the  fifth  centurj.  On  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  by  finddhist  priests,  compare  Enighton's  Ceylon,  p.  114, 
and  Haray*s  Eastem  Monachism,  p.  318. 

*  The  Lesson  Book  on  OUendoif 's  System.    Coìombo  OUerver  Office,  187S. 

'  Sinhalavyàkaranaya.  By  the  Bey.  Oh.  Carter.  Colombo  Wesleyan  Mission 
Press,  1862,  88  pp.  8yo. 
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'^There  is  no  good  Sinhalese  Dictionary.  Glongh's  laborìons 
work  ^  ooDtams  a  very  large  nnmber  of  words,  but  it  is  now  very 
lare  ;  and  bowever  admìrable  it  was  for  the  time  wben  it  was 
oomposedy  ite  phìlology  is  very  deficient,  and  it  gives  no 
anthorìtiefl  for  the  meanings  it  assigns.  There  is  also  a  pocket 
Sinhalese-English  Dictionary,  by  the  Bev.  W.  Brìdgnell,  and 
another  by  the  Bey.  W.  Nicholson,  both  oat  of  print.  Mr.  Alwis 
mentions  a  fourth  by  the  Bev.  John  Golloway,  of  the  Wesleyan 
liission,  which  I  bave  not  seen.' 

"  In  Europe  and  India  the  Sinhalese  langaage  has  met  with 
Tery  little  notioe,  and  Mr.  Beames,  in  bis  Comparative  Orammar 
cf  thè  Modem  Àryan  Languagee  of  India,  omits  it  altogether 
£rom  oonsideration.  Bnt  Mr.  B.  C.  Childers  has  oommenoed  in 
Tol.  vii.  of  the  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  series  of  artioles 
on  the  Bubjeet,  No.  1  being  '  On  the  Formation  of  the  Plaral  of 
Nenter  Nouns.'  He  there  attempts  to  prove  that  the  termination 
waly  which  now  forme  in  Sinhalese  the  plural  of  the  names  of  in- 
animate objeots,  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrìt  vana  ;  and  suggests 
aa  the  orìgin  of  the  termination  fa  of  the  dative  singalar  srishfa  or 
some  other  Sanskrìt  substantive,  meaning  nearness.'  In  bis  divi^ 
sion  of  nonna  into  two  declensions,  the  animate  and  the  inanimate, 
which  entirely  oorresponds  with  the  faots  of  the  language,  Mr. 
Childers  will  meet  with  strenuons  opposiiion  from  the  believers 
in  the  SidcU'SangardwOf  and  espeoially  from  Mr.  James  D* Alwis, 
who  has  already  ezpressed  a  very  oonfident  opinion  as  to  the 
erroneoasness  of  this  view;^  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Mr. 
D'Àlwis  wonld  admit  that  the  termination  wal,  which  is  not 
given  in  the  8idaU$angaràufa,  nor  nsed  either  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  the  I2th  oentury,  or  in  the  Elu  Poets  of  the  I5th  oentury,  is 
a  part  of  the  Sinhalese  language  at  ali.  Bat  it  is  time  that  we 
freed  ourselves  from  the  thraldom  of  the  poetic  dialect,  and 
looked  the  &ctB  of  the  language  in  the  fiaoe.' 

1  Sinhalese-En^ìish  and  Mngìùh-Sinhaleèe.  Colombo,  1821.  Two  vola.  Sto. 
pp.  628  and  852. 

*  Weileyiui  Munon  PresB,  Colombo,  1821,  pp.  xzii.  and  166,  teste  AIwia, 
Di$eriptiv«  Catuhgu^t  p.  98. 

*  For  the  orìgin  of  this  datire  in  ^a,  another  suffration  has  been  made,  tìz.  the 
Sanskrìt  mrthu^  eomparing  the  use  of  atthàya  in  P^  :  e.g.  sanTegatthàya,  for  the 
mJlUtion^  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  in  the  Mah&ransa. 

'  Siéot^Mmcaràwa,  p.  cclxx. 

*  The  poetic  dialeet,  it  should  be  mentìoned,  is  bere  supported  by  the  12th 
eeninry  inaerìptions;  bat  the  termination  ira/,  though  oi  late  orìgin,  is  un- 
donbtedljr  a  part  of  the  Sinhalese  of  the  present  day. 
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"^  From  the  native  presfies  in  Geylon  editionfl  of  the  moie  popnlar 
Works  of  their  later  authors  oocasionally  issae,  and  of  these  the 
folJowing  may  be  mentioned: — The  Lo-wiBda'àangairàwa,^  9k 
didactic  poem  by  Widàgama  XTnnànae  (the  aathor  of  Budugunà- 
lankdra),  wrìtten,  aooordìng  to  the  editor's  prefaoe,  in  the  year 
1472  A.B.,  has  beai  prìnted  at  Gralle,  with  a  oommentary  upon  it 
in  modem  prese.  The  Sandakindurujàiakay  a  jataka  poem  by  an 
nnknown  aathor.'  The  DahamgcBfa,  a  religioos  poem,  ascribed 
on  p.  17  of  this  edition  to  Dhannasena  Sthawiraya,  of  unknown 
date  ;  and  the  DahamgcBtam&lawcif  of  nnknown  date  and  author, 
edited,  with  a  glossary  to  the  fonner  work,  by  Batawanta4^^&-' 
FràUhàrya  satakaya,  a  descrìptiTe  poem  on  Baddha's  miraeles, 
ascribed  on  p.  1  to  Sali-ii^é-swamipàdaya»  who  lived  àt  the  end  of 
last  centory,  edited  by  Don  Philip  da  Silwà  JBpà  i^uhami.' 
The  QuUila,  supposed  to  bave  been  written  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  oentmry,  by  Wsettswe  XTnnànse,  edited  by  Ba^Hwan- 
tu^àwa,  with  a  complete  padagatasannaya  or  word  fra:  word  oom- 
mentary.* Some  extracts  from  this  work,  with  English  translation, 
appeared  in  the  (kylan  IViend  for  March,  1870.  The  Paravi- 
aandèsèf  edited  by  Sri  Dias  da  Silw»,  of  Paèliyagoda,*  with  a  new 
sanna  by  Berawila  Gora  :  it  was  written  by  Sii  Bàhula,  of  To^- 
gamuwa,  in  the  fiileenth  centnry. 

"Besides  the  above,  a  nmnber  of  works  on  astrology,  in  which 
the  Sinhalese  are  firm  believers,  are  being  pnbHshed,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Sivfàlilchiia,'*  a  Sanskrit  work  with  Sinhalese 
ezplanations  and  additions,  ¥rith  which  may  be  dassed  sach  works 
as  the  Wàyasanimitia,  on  the  omens  observable  from  the  cries  of 
crows  and  the  layii^  of  eggs,  and  the  Jk^hulpafalaya,  on  the  signs 
of  the  heaTens.' 

"Of  Works  on  medicine,  the  science  of  which  is  said  to  bave 
remained  stationary  in  Ceylon  since  a  very  early  period,  I  bave 
only  seen  the  Saroswaii-nighan^uwa,  a  vocabnlary,  in  Sanskrit,  of 
botanical  and  medicai  terms  by  ^aswata,  edited  by  Samarasinha- 

I  La]ik5|MikàTa  Prmtìng  Press.    Galle,  1866.    12mo.  pp.  ir.  and  70. 
'  Lakrìwikirana  Press,  Colombo,  1866.    12mo.  pp.  61. 
'  Lakmìniphana  Press,  Colombo,  1865.    12mo.  pp.  48. 

*  Lankubhinawawifmta  Press,  Colombo,  1864.     12mo.  pp.  64. 
'  Lankàbbinawawifmta  Press,  Colombo,  1870.     12mo.  pp.  178. 

*  Lakrìwikirana  Pi^ss,  Colombo,  1873. 

"*  Lankàbbinawawifmta  Press,  Colombo,  1866.    18mo.  pp.  67. 
"  Pablisbed  toge^er  at  the  Sarwajfiàfàisanàbbiinirddhid&yaka  Press,  Colombo, 
1866. 
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àraooige  Don  Haramànis  Appuhàmi  with  the  help  of  Batuwan- 
ta4àwa.^ 

"  Of  more  modem  works  may  finally  be  mentioned  the  poems 
of  Hirìpseuia,  a  prìest  resident  at  the  village  of  that  name  near 
Oalle,  and  of  Oajaman  Nona,  a  favourite  poetess  of  this  century  ;  ' 
and  the  Sangaràjawata,  an  autobiography  in  verse  of  Wseliwita 
Sarankara  Sangharfijay  the  foander  of  the  Siamese  sect,  now  the 
most  nnmerous  in  Geylon,  containing  an  account  of  the  religious 
embassy  sent  to  Siam  by  King  Kirti  Sri,  of  Ceylon,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  centnry.*" 

Memorandum  on  the  Yernacular  Langttages  of  Ikdia. 

The  foUowing  practical  and  nseful  report  on  Modem 
Indian  Langnages  by  onr  member  Mr.  Cust  naturally  comes 
after  that  on  Pali. 

"In  the  extreme  north-west  we  come  on  a  work  on  the 
Saces  and  Languagee  of  Dardistan  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner. 
This  Ì8  a  debateable  land  betwixt  India  and  A£Fghanistan, 
and  off  the  great  highway  of  ccmqnest  and  civilization.  The 
work  contains  a  Yocabulary  and  Grammar  of  the  leading 
dialects,  and  the  character  of  the  langoage  is  said  to  be 
Sanskritic.  But  onr  knowledge  both  of  this  and  the  Cash- 
miri  language  is  stili  limited.  The  late  Dr.  Elmslie  published 
a  Dictionary  of  the  latter. 

''Passing  down  the  Indus,  we  come  to  the  Pushtu  or 
Pakhtn  langnage,  the  form  of  speech  of  the  great  Affghan 
people,  who  are  Mohammedans.  Grammars,  Dictionaries,  and 
Dialogaes  bave  been  prepared  on  the  Enropean  method  by 
Major  Raverty^  late  of  the  Indian  Army,  Dr.  Bellew,  and  Dr. 
Ernest  Trumpp,  of  Munich.  The  Grammar  of  the  latter  is 
an  excellent  work  of  the  beat  type.  Some  scholars  bave  as* 
signed  to  this  langoage  a  position  in  the  Iranian  branch  of 
the  Aiyan  family  :  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  (1)  the 
Poshta  has  preserved  the  whole  cerebral  row  of  the  Prakrit 

'  Colombo,  1865.  Lankfibhinawawi^rnta  Press.  I^Sswata  is  mentioned  by 
Bdhtiingk  and  Rotb  às  the  author  of  a  Nfinfirihakofa,  of  whicb  tbere  are  seyeràl 
HSS.  in  the  Bodleian. 

*  Lakriwikirana  Press,  Colombo,  1867.    8ro. 

*  SaTwajfiwyjisanfibhiiniiddhidfiyaka  Press,  Colombo,  1867.    8to.  pp.  26. 
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languages  (aspirates  exoepted)  ;  (2)  that  a  large  stock  of 
pure  Pushtu  words  is  derived  from  Prakrit  idioma  ;  and  (3) 
tliat  the  whole  formation  of  the  declensional  and  oonjuga- 
tional  process  has  the  closest  analogy  with  the  Sindhi  lan- 
guage  :  it  must  therefore  be  classed  as  an  old  independent 
language,  forming  the  first  transition  from  the  Indo-Aiyan 
to  the  Iranian  family,  and  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of 
both,  but  with  predominant  Prakrit  featores.  It  is  spoken 
by  about  one  million,  has  several  dialects,  and  has  a  certain 
amoont  of  literature  in  the  Arabie  eharacter  modified. 

"  Stili  further  down  the  Indus,  below  the  junction  of  the 
five  rivers  of  the  Punjaub  with  the  great  boandary-river,  we 
come  to  the  Sindhi  langoage,  spoken  by  the  people  occupying 
the  delta  of  the  Indos,  about  two  millions  of  souls,  Hindu  in 
origin^  dominated  by  Mohammedans.  To  Dr.  Ernest  IVumpp 
we  are  indebted  for  an  admirable  Grammar  of  this  language 
also.  As  students  are  aware,  there  are  grammars  and  gram' 
tnars  :  some  which  exhaust  the  language,  and  lay  bare  the 
structure,  and  in  the  case  of  modem  yemaculars  trace  the 
progress  of  phonetic  decay  and  dialectio  regeneration  :  and 
others  which  are  mere  school-boy  primers  or  student^s  manoals. 
Dr.  Trumpp's  belongs  to  the  first  class,  and  in  India  is  only 
rivalled  by  his  own  on  Pushtu  and  Dr.  CaldweU's  ou  the 
Dravidian  languages,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  Platt's  Hin- 
dustani  Grammar.  The  Sindhi  is  an  Aryan  language,  but 
it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  more  intricate  and  difficult 
than  any  of  its  Prakrit  sisters,  and  of  having  preserved  more 
of  the  originai  Prakrit  forms  ;  on  the  other  band,  it  has  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  a  system 
of  pronominai  suffixes,  quite  peculiar  to  itself  and  the  Pushtu, 
and  forms  a  link  betwixt  the  two  branches,  as  its  geographi- 
cal  position  would  lead  us  to  expect  A  Dictionary  has  been 
compiled  by  Stack.  A  selection  of  Sindhi  Literature  has 
been  published  by  Trumpp.  The  Arabie  eharacter  modified 
and  expanded  is  used.  If  this  language  survives  the 
struggle  for  life  during  the  next  century,  it  will  not  be  on 
account  of  its  merits,  but  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country.    It  has  several  dialects. 
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"  Betaming  northward  up  the  Indus,  we  enter  the  Pan- 
jabi and  meet  with  the  Panjabi,  which,  lìke  the  Sindhi,  is 
one  of  the  seven  Aryan  langnages,  sprìnging  from  the  same 
Prakrit  sources  of  Northern  India.  Dr.  Ernest  IVuinpp  is 
engaged  in  translating  the  sacred  books  of  the  Sikhs,  written 
in  an  arohaie  form  (about  350  years  old)  of  this  language 
in  the  variation  of  Indian  alphabet  peculiar  to  this  pro- 
vince, known  as  Gurmakhi.  We  look  forward  to  a 
Grammar,  or  at  least  a  treatise  on  the  linguistic  features 
of  Modem  Panjabi  from  the  same  band,  as  it  has  never 
yet  been  handled  scientifically.  It  is  spoken  by  twelve 
millions,  Mohammedans,  Hindus,  and  Sikhs.  At  present 
it  has  no  Gbtkmmar  or  Dictionary  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
no  pretence  to  any  literature  of  a  modem  date  ;  there  is 
no  question,  that  it  will  bave  to  give  way  to  Hindi  ;  it  has 
numerouB  dialeets. 

'^  Crossing  the  Kiver  Sutlnj  into  Hindostan  proper,  we 
enter  the  confines  of  the  great  nation,  which  spread  down  the 
Oangetic  yalley  from  Sirhind,  ^  the  head  of  India/  to  the 
confines  of  Bengal  proper,  and  ali  over  Central  India.  The 
language  is  called  the  Hindi.  It  has  seyeral  well-known 
and  well-defined  dialeets,  which  are  known  by  distinct 
names,  but  which  bave  no  independent  literary  life.  The 
sxDgular  feature  of  this  language  is  that,  owing  to  politicai 
and  historical  causes,  it  has  two  distinct  developments,  two 
Tocabularies,  two  alphabetical  systems,  but  the  same  gram- 
matical  substructure,  which  make  up  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guage, belonging  to  the  Indian  branch  of  the  Aryan  family. 
The  English  language  presents  the  nearest  analogy  to  the 
peculiar  linguistic  features  of  this  great,  hardy,  and  beautiful 
language,  susceptible  of  unlimited  development,  and  promis- 
ing  to  swallow  up  its  weaker  sisters  Panjabi  and  Gujarati.- 
Wlien  tbe  Yocabulary  is  supplied  from  Sanskrit  and  other 
Aryan  sources,  and  the  Indian  Nagari  alphabet  is  adopted 
(as  in  fact  it  is  adopted  by  Hindus),  the  language  is  called 
Hindi  :  when,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  loaded  with  Perso- 
Arabie  loan-words,  in  substitution  of  Aryan  yocabulary,  and 
is  written  in  the  Perso- Arabie  character  (augmented  so  as  to 
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embrace  the  IntUan  sounds),  it  is  called  Urdù  (the  camp 
language)  or  Hindustani  In  this  fona  it  is  osed  by  Hindiis 
and  Mohammedans.  Gbtkmmars  ezist  by  Professor  Dowaon, 
Mr.  Btherington,  but  that  of  Mr.  Platts  is  far  the  best  ;  and 
the  best  Dictionary  is  by  Shakespeare.  The  Grammars,  thongh 
good  and  careful  of  their  kìnd,  bave  no  scientifie  meritSy  and 
make  no  attempt  to  solve  historical  problems.  And  at  this 
point  allusion  must  be  made  to  Mr.  Beames's  CompaiatiYe 
Grammar  of  the  Seyen  Aryan  Langoages  of  India,  a  work 
of  much  higher  order,  of  which  only  one  Tolumey  treating  of 
Sonnds,  with  an  exeellent  introdoction,  has  been  pnUiahed, 
though  the  second,  treating  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns,  is  in  the 
press.  This  language  has  an  ampie  literatore,  and  is  one  of 
the  yehicles  of  Anglo-Indian  oivilization.  It  is  spoken  by 
sixty  milliona  as  a  yemacular,  and  the  Urdù  is  a  'lingua 
franca'  to  Mohammedans,  and  the  highest  classes  ali  over' 
India.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  eldest  of  the  Sanskritic 
yemacxdars,  and  its  ezistenoe  may  be  dated  back  to  the 
tenth  century  a«d.;  but  its  earliest  existing  Uterature  does 
not  date  beyond  1200  aj). 

^'Passing  southwards  ahmg  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  we 
enter  the  great  Gangetic  delta,  and  find  ourselyes  amidst  a 
yast  people,  both  Hindu  and  Mohammedans,  who  speak  that 
form  of  Indian- Aryan  language  called  Bengali,  using  another 
yariation  of  the  Indian  alphabet  charaeter.  Of  this  lan- 
guage there  are  numerous  dialects,  di£kring  from  each  other 
beyond  the  limits  of  mutuai  inteUig^ice  ;  but  only  one  has  an 
independent  literary  existence,  of  an  entirely  modem  date, 
subsequent  to  the  English  conquest,  and  the  tendency  has 
been  in  this  (as  in  the  language  of  Wallachia)  to  aim  at 
a  type  too  exclusiyely  classic  and  archaic,  and  therefoi» 
sundering  too  far  the  language  of  speaking  and  writing.  It 
is  a  strong,  hardy  language,  already  the  yehicle  of  an  enor- 
mous  literatufe,  under  the  influence  of  European  ideas,  and 
a  free  press.  It  is  spoken  by  thirty-six  millions  at  a  low 
estimate.  The  best  Grammars  are  those  of  Wenger  and 
Shama  Churun,  but  at  the  best  they  are  only  student's 
manuals.    The  best  Dictionary  is  Haughton's.     It  is  con- 
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flidered  io  be  the  yonngest  of  the  Sanskiitic  yemaculars  ;  ita 
earliest  ezisting  literature  dates  back  to  1400^1500  a.d. 

''In  the  adjoining  province  of  Orìssa  we  come  on  another 
kaignage  of  the  Indian-Aryan  branch,  naed  by  a  popu- 
lation  of  eìght  millions  within  a  limited  area,  not  siiBceptible, 
from  geographical  oircmnstancee,  of  expaUBion,  and  not  of 
any  lingnistìc  merita  jet  stili  maintaining  an  independent 
eodatence^  notwithstanding  the  politicai  subjection  of  the  Orìya- 
•peakìng  people  to  the  Marathi-speaking  people  in  former 
tìmes»  and  to  the  BengaH-speaking  people  in  modem  times, 
as  Oriflsa  has  no  independent  poUtiiml  existence^  but  is  part 
of  the  Bengal  Government.  The  language  is  also  spoken 
by  one  and  half  million  of  soole  in  the  District  of  Ghtnjam  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  by  more  than  a  million  in  Sum^ 
bolpore  in  the  centrai  provinces.  The  Oriya  language  has 
ita  own  variatìon  of  the  Indian  alphabet;  but  it  has  no 
originai  literature,  ancient  or  modem.  The  beat  Dictionary 
ii  by  Sutton,  and  the  best  Grammars  by  Hallam  and  Maltby. 
An  EngUsh-Oriya  Dictionary  has  been  published  by  Miller, 
and  a  brief  Ghrammar  and  English-Oriya  Dictionary  by  two 
natives  named  Bout,  but  merely  for  purposes  of  instruction  in 
sdiools.    Its  earliest  existing  literature  dates  back  to  1500* 

1600  A.D. 

**  Before  leaving  the  Gangetic  valley,  we  must  notice  some 
other  languages  connected  with  it.  On  each  side  of  the 
Hindi  and  Bengali-speaking  races  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Ghingetic  valley  are  numerous  non-Aryan  tribes,  occupy- 
ing  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Yindya  and  Himalaya  moun<' 
tains,  and  a  multiplicìty  of  non-Aryan  tongues,  into  whieh  it 
woold  be  vain  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  to  enter. 
They  bave  neither  literature  nor  culture.  Dr.  W.  Hunter 
has  lately  coUected  ali  that  is  known  of  them  in  bis  volume 
of  Non-Aryan  Languages.  It  is  possible  that,  as  civilization 
and  ednoation  extend  from  Aryan  centres,  backed  by  politicai 
domination,  theee  struggling  patois  may  be  e£&ced.  The  non»* 
Aryan  popolation  exceeds  five  millions.  Yocabularies  of  dif- 
ferent  degrees  of  perfection  bave  been  prepared,  and,  as  far 
as  is  known,  the  kuaguages  appear  to  be  '  agglutinativi' 
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^*  We  bave  aUuded  to  the  Prakrit  dialects,  from  which  the 
seven  Aryan  languages  of  India  take  their  direct  origin. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  decay  and  regeneration  of 
these  languages  are  closely  analogous  to  the  phenomena  at- 
tending the  contemporaneous  decay  of  the  Latin,  and  birth 
of  the  Bomance  languages  of  Western  Europe.  The  chief 
Prakrits  were  six  in  number,  and  were  oorruptions  of  the 
Sanskrit,  which  had  come  into  existence  certainly  as  early  aa 
the  time  of  Alexander.  Professor  Cowell,  of  Cambridge,  has 
published  the  text  and  translation  of  a  Prakrit  Gh-ammar 
with  an  introduction.  Some  go  as  far  as  to  name  twenty- 
two  Prakrits. 

''More  need  not  bave  been  said  of  the  Prakrits,  but  for 
the  fact  that  from  one  Prakrit,  the  Maharashtri,  sprang  the 
language  adopted  by  the  Jains  as  the  vehicle  of  their  sacred 
lore  ;  and  from  another,  the  Magadhi,  sprang  the  far-famed 
PaU,  which,  though  a  dead  language,  occupies  to  the  Bud- 
dhists  the  position  of  Hebrew  to  the  Jews,  and  Arabie  to  the 
Mohanmiedans.  From  the  same,  or  a  kindred  Prakrit,  sprang 
the  yemacular  language  of  the  people  of  Oeylon,  the  Sinha- 
lese,  which  bears  unmistakeable  proofs  of  its  Aryan  origin, 
though  a  remarkable  instance  of  phonetic  decay,  with  great 
wealth  of  forms  and  of  a  general  philological  interest.  Prof.  B. 
C.  Ghilders  and  Mr.  Clough  bave  prepared  a  Dictionary  and 
Grammar  of  Pali.  An  excellent  sketch  of  Pali  Grammar  has 
just  been  brought  out  by  Dr.  Kuhn,  of  Leipsic.  Mr.  Glough 
and  Mr.  D'Alwis  bave  prepared  a  Dictionary  and  Gh-ammar 
of  Sinhalese.  It  is  spoken  by  at  least  a  miUion  and  a  half  of 
the  residents  of  the  Island  of  Geylon.  The  Prakrit,  Pali,  and 
Sinhalese  bave  separate  and  distinct  characters,  variations  of 
the  old  alphabets  of  India. 

<<  We  must  now  notice  the  two  remaining  vemaculars  of 
the  Aryan  family  in  India,  the  Marathi  and  Gujarati. 

"  The  Marathi  is  a  yernacular  of  the  highest  importance, 
spoken  by  ten  millions,  occupying  the  centro  and  the  west 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India  ;  impinging  in  the  north  on  BLindi 
and  Gujarati  ;  to  the  south,  on  Tulu,  Canarese,  and  Teluga  ; 
to  the  cast,  on  a  group  of  non- Aryan  languages  ;    on  the 
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west  it  is  boanded  by  tbe  sea.  It  has  several  dialects  : 
though  distmctly  of  the  Aryan  family,  its  Tocabulary  yields 
one-tenth  of  non-Aryan  words  :  it  has  drawn,  and  does 
drawy  Qpon  Sonskiit  without  limit  :  it  has  admitted  at  least 
3000  loan-words  from  Arabie,  Persian,  and  Hindustani  : 
it  ìb  copions  without  order,  and  energetic  without  rule; 
possesses  a  choice  of  words  of  boundless  variety,  with  no 
reoognized  standard  of  classical  purity  :  it  has  a  varying 
orthography,  but  an  ezcellent  Dictionary,  compiled  by 
Molesworth  :  no  Grammar  ezists  of  philological  interest  ; 
but  a  good  student's  Grammar  for  the  high  schools,  by  an 
anonymous  author  :  it  uses  the  Nagari  character  :  it  is 
the  yehicle  of  a  yearly  increasing  literature,  and  of  com- 
mnnication  between  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Farsis  :  it 
is  a  strong  vemacular,  and  capable  of  unlimited  development. 
Its  earlieet  exÌBting  literature  dates  back  to  1290  a.d. 

**  Gujarati  ìb  a  language  spoken  by  six  to  seven  millions, 
in  a  country  geographically  circumscribed.  On  the  west 
Kachi  forms  a  link  of  transition  to  Sindhi  ;  on  the  north  it 
meets  the  powerful  Hindi  in  one  of  its  dialects,  the  Mar- 
wari;  on  the  east  and  south  it  is  shut  in  by  the  robust 
MarathL  It  is  only  supplied  with  primers  and  vocabularies, 
instead  of  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  ;  but  they  are  good 
of  their  kind,  and  by  a  native,  Shapurjee  Edaljee.  It  has 
a  character  of  its  own,  which  resembles  the  Nagari  with 
its  upper  line  removed.  The  loan-words  from  Sanskrit  are 
extensiYe  ;  and  Arabie  and  Persian  words  bave  crept  in  from 
the  use  of  this  language  in  commerce,  and  by  the  Parsi 
immigrants,  who  bave  lost  their  own  vernacular  and  very 
much  adopted  this.  It  has  a  very  corrupted  orthography. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  this  vernacular  will  net  hold  its 
own,  bat  wiU  givo  way  to  its  stronger  sisters  ;  at  any  rate 
there  is  an  entire  want  of  books  of  any  standing  to  be  taken 
as  authorities.  Its  earliest  existing  literature  dates  back  to 
1457  A.D.,  and  the  poetic  works  are  very  numerous. 

**  Passing  on  into  the  Peninsula  of  India,  we  enter  a  new 
world  of  languages,  known  as  the  Dravidian.  They  are  not 
derìved  from  or  descended  from  Sanskrit,  but  are  more  or  less 
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oharged  wìth  Sanskrit  loan-wonLs.  They  are  of  Scytliiaii 
orìgin,  and  cany  us  back  to  a  pre-Aryan  iinmigration  of  raoea 
into  India.  They  are  nine  in  number  ;  but  foar  of  these,  the 
Tada,  Eole,  Gond,  and  Ehond,  are  spoken  by  half  a  million, 
and  are  unimportant.  A  truly  admirable  GomparatiTe 
Grammar  of  the  whole  groiq)  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Galdwell^  and  is  now  pasaing  throngh  a  second  edition. 

''The  Tamil  (called  sometimes  the  Malabar)  is  the  most 
southern,  spoken  by  ten  millions,  with  a  sepcu^te  character. 
The  character  used  for  copying  Sanskrit  manuscripts  is 
called  the  Grantham,  haying  a  few  additional  characters  to 
represent  Sanskrit  sounds  non-existent  in  Tamil,  and  omitting 
certain  characters  peculiar  to  Tamil.  The  oldest,  richest, 
and  most  highly-organized  of  the  group  has  two  varieties  : 
the  8hen  Tamil,  or  the  literary  ;  and  the  Eodun  Tamil,  or 
colloquiai  ;  differing  from  each  other  very  materially,  but 
exceedingly  rich  in  vocabulary,  and  cultivated  from  a  very 
remote  period.  Beschi's  Grammar  of  Shen  Tamil  is  highly 
esteemed.  The  Grammar  used  by  students  is  by  Pope,  and 
the  Dictionary  by  Winslow.  Its  earliest  existing  literature 
dates  back  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  a.d.  The  number 
of  prose  and  poetic  works  is  very  great. 

''The  Telugu,  in  respect  of  antiquity,  of  culture  and 
glossarial  copiousness,  ranks  next,  and  is  spoken  by  fourteen 
millions  along  the  east  coast  up  to  the  confines  of  Orissa,  and 
in  the  centro  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  Nizam's  dominions.  It 
has  a  separate  character  of  its  own  :  it  ranks  first  in  point  of 
euphonic  sweetness.  Brown's  Telugu  Grammar  is  far  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  Gh*ammars.  The  best  Dictionary  is  by 
the  same  author.  Like  the  Tamil,  it  is  a  strong  vemacular, 
susceptible  of  great  development,  and  likely  to  absorb  its 
weaker  neighbours.  It  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
Telinga,  or  Gentoo,  language,  but  these  names  are  obsolete. 
Its  earliest  extant  literature  dates  back  to  the  twelfth  oen- 
tury  A.D. 

"  The  next  of  the  Dravidian  group  is  the  Oanarese,  or  the 
Sarnataca,  spoken  throughout  the  plateau  of  Mysore,  and  some 
of  the  western  districts  of  the  Nizam's  territory  :  it  is  spoken 
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by  fiye  mìIIionSy  and  has  two  cultiv'ated  dialeots,  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  :  it  uses  nearly  the  same  character  as  the 
Teluga  :  it  has  no  Ghrammar  or  Dictionary  of  any  scientific 
merit.  The  manoal  used  by  atodents  ìs  by  Hodson,  and  the 
Dictionary  by  Beeve. 

"  The  Malayalam  ranks  next  in  order  :  it  is  spoken  along 
the  Malabar  coast,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ghants,  in  the 
native  states  of  Travancore  and  Oochin,  and  in  some  dietricts 
of  British  India,  by  a  popnlation  of  two  and  a  half  millions  : 
it  has  a  distuict  character  of  its  own.  The  Tamil  language 
bids  fair  to  absorb  its  neighbour,  the  Malayalam  ;  or,  at  least, 
te  restrict  its  use  to  the  hill  coimtries  and  jungles.  The 
Grammar  of  this  language  is  by  Peet,  of  the  ordinary  type; 
but  the  Dictionary  by  Gundert  takes  rank  as  the  best  ver- 
nacular  Dictionary  in  India  ;  it  is  compiled  on  the  com- 
parative method,  with  reference  to  ali  the  Dravidian  family. 

*'Last  of  the  five  Dravidian  languages  is  the  Tulu,  occupy- 
ing  a  position  midway  between  the  Canarese  and  Malayalam, 
but  more  nearly  resembling  the  Oanarese.  It  is  spoken  by 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  in  a  small  tract  of 
country  neer  Mangalore.  It  has  been  encroached  upon  by 
its  stronger  neighbours,  and  is  likely  soon  to  disappear.  It 
uses  the  character  of  Malayalam.  This  language  does  not 
poaoooB  a  Dictionary  ;  its  Grammar  is  by  Brigel,  but  only  a 
brìef  sketch, 

"  It  is  declared,  by  those  best  entitled  to  form  an  opinion, 
to  be  an  error  to'  connect  the  Dravidian  languages  in  any 
way  with  the  non-Aryau  languages  of  Upper  India,  alluded 
to  above,  though  they  are  also  of  Scythian  origin  ;  but  there 
are  two  notable  exceptions.  The  language  of  Bajmahal  and 
Uraon  in  Bengal  is  manifestly  an  outlying  branch  of  the 
group;  and  beyond  the  Indus,  occupying  the  tract  south  of  the 
Pushtu-Bpeaking  Affghans,  is  a  people  who  speak  the  Brahu 
language,  which  is  unquestionably  of  Dravidian  stock,  and 
the  £ftct  ìB  interesting,  as  a  Unguistic  intermediate  station 
betwixt  the  millions  of  Southern  India  and  the  solitary  tablet 
at  Behifltnn,  where,  in  the  Median  portion  of  the  inscrip- 
tions,  the  same  Scythian  features  are  displayed  at  the  time  of 
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DariuB  ;  and  as  pointing  to  the  fact  tliat  the  Dravidian  immi- 
grations  into  India  must  have  preceded  the  Aryan. 

"In  Southern  India  a  corrupt  Portuguese  is  spoken  at 
Goa,  and  an  indifferent  French  at  Pondichery,  and  a  8o-called 
Hebrew  by  an  ancient  Jew  colony  ;  but  in  Bombay  and  ita 
neighbourhood  are  the  homes  of  the  Parsis,  the  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Fire-worshippers,  and  from  their  sacred  books 
bave  been  disinterred  the  ancient  Zend,  or  Iranian  sister  of 
Sanskrit,  and  the  comparatively  modem  but  pre-Mohammedan 
language  known  as  Pahlayi,  Huzvaresh,  and  Pazand  :  they 
represent  an  extinct  language,  of  which  ali  tradition  has  been 
cut  oSy  and  the  knowledge  of  them  has  been  revived  by  the 
united  action  of  palsdography,  numismatology,  and  compara- 
tive philology,  of  which  Martin  Haug,  West,  Spiegel  and 
Dustoor  Hoshanjee  are  the  chief  exponents. 

*'  Beyond  the  Bay  of  Bengal  lies  British  Burmah,  where 
the  Burmese,  in  its  various  dialects,  is  spoken  by  a  vast 
population  subject  to  the  British  Empire  ;  and  beyond  the 
Himalaya  on  the  north-east  is  a  sparse  population  speaking 
the  Thibetan,  of  which  the  leamed  Dr.  Jaeskhe  has  compiled 
a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  :  they  are  living  languages,  bui 
without  culture,  and  imperfectly  known  ;  and  bere  we  dose 
our  surrey  of  the  languages  of  British  India,  The  Sanskrit 
and  Arabie  are  dead  languages,  but  cultivated  by  limited 
numbers  for  their  religious  interest.  The  Persian  and 
English  are  living,  but  foreign  languages;  the  former  in 
days  bygone,  and  the  latter,  at  the  present  timo,  the  language 
of  officiai  authority,  and  a  knowledge  of  both  is  necessary  to 
every  person  of  education  in  India,  as  French  and  Latin  are 
in  England. 

"  In  casting  the  linguistic  horoscope  of  British  India,  the 
prediction  may  be  hazarded,  that  the  Hindi,  Bengali,  and 
Marathi  of  the  Aryan  family,  and  the  Telugu  and  Tamil  of 
the  Dravidian  family,  will  absorb,  or  throw  into  the  shade, 
or  tread  down,  their  weaker  neighbours,  and  developing 
themselves  into  magnificent  vemaculars,  spoken  by  200 
millions,  ftdly  charged,  perhaps  immoderately,  with  loan- 
words  from  Sanskrit^  Arabie,  Persian,  and  English,  but  pre- 
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aerring  their  own  grammatical  structuresj  will  become  the 
yehicles  of  a  great  Orientai  civìlization  in  the  future.  And 
at  the  present  moment  it  ìb  mainly  in  these  languages  that 
the  laws  and  departmental  orders  of  Imperiai  England  are 
communicated  to  a  subject  people,  who  receive  from  English 
Bources  alone  ali  that  they  know  of  European  Science,  Politics, 
and  Progress/' 

Slavonic. 

Englishmen  have  hitherto  rather  overlooked,  if  not  slighted, 
the  Slavonic  tonguesj  the  most  synthetic  of  the  modem  Aryan 
dialects.  For  the  following  very  valuable  and  interesting 
oontribution  to  this  Address  I  have  much  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging  the  kind  and  ready  assistance  rendered  me  by 
a  member  of  our  body,  Mr.  W.  B.  Morfill,  a  scholar  who  has 
long  worked  at  Slavonic  and  its  dialects.  He  has  lectured, 
too,  on  Slavonic  languages  and  literature  at  Oxford  al- 
ternately  with  Mr,  Kalston,  whose  translations  of  Russian 
Fablee,  etc.,  are  well  known  to  ali  lovers  of  old  folk-lore, 
and  he  is  now  engaged  on  an  important  work  on  these 
sabjects* 

''  The  subject  of  Slavonic  plulology,  although  practicaUy 
ignored  at  both  our  leading  Universities,  is  daily  pressing 
itself  more  and  more  upon  the  attention  of  the  scholar.  To 
eay  nothing  about  the  impossibility  of  contemptuously  pass- 
ing  over  the  languages  of  so  largo  a  portion  of  the  human 
race — seventy-eight  millions  * — the  Slavonic  tongues  have  so 
much  intrinsic  and  ethnographic  interest  that  they  cannot 
safely  be  neglected.  In  a  short  sketch  like  the  present  we 
cannot  do  more  than  glauco  at  a  few  of  the  most  salient 
featnree  of  this  family  of  languages,  and  allude  to  some  of 
the  most  prominent  names  ;  especial  attention  being  paid  to 
their  present  state  of  culture  and  development. 

"The  old  division,  first  suggested  by  Dobrowsky,  the 
Nestor  of  Slavonic  philology,  and  improved  by  Schafarìk, 
oecurs  as  the  most  obvious  way  of  treating  them,  viz.  to 
separate  them  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  branches. 

^  See  Sehaiimk.    I  iife,  for  obriou  reasoxis,  the  Gennan  spelling  of  the  name. 
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''  I.  (a.)— Of  the  first  of  tliese  classes,— dille  Eastem, — the 
Itu8BÌan  natarally  claims  the  most  attention,  as  apoken  over 
the  greatest  extent  of  territory,  and  havìng  the  most  promia- 
ing  future.  Its  artificial  as  opposed  to  its  popular  literature 
does  not  go  back  fìirther  than  the  early  part  of  last  centory, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  given  by  Peter  the 
Great^  Lomonósov,  son  of  a  fisherman  at  Archangel,  of  ali 
places  in  the  world,  and  at  a  later  period  Derjavin,  com- 
posed  their  poems  in  the  pseudo-classical  style  then  reigning 
triumphant  throughout  Europe.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  JukoTsId  introduoed  the  so-called  Bomanùc 
school^  and,  as  an  indefatigable  translator,  familiarized  bis 
countrymen  with  the  best  productions  of  the  Western  in- 
tellects.  He  was  followed  by  the  oelebrated  Alexander 
Póshkin,  as  yet  the  greatest  name  in  the  Bussian  Pamassus. 
Pushkin,  whose  life  was  prematurely  terminated  by  a  duel 
in  1837,  wrote  much  and  well.  His  Boris  G-odunov,  a  play 
on  the  Shakespearian  model,  was  a  fine  attempt  to  domesti- 
cate the  historical  drama  in  Russia. 

''  Since  the  death  of  Póshkin  no  worthy  rivai  has  appeared. 
Lérmontov  charms  us  by  his  elegant  lyrics,  in  which  the 
streugth  and  grace  of  the  Russian  language  are  shown  to 
their  fullest  extent;  and  Koltzov,  the  peasant  poet,  has 
caught  the  manner  of  the  old  Russian  songs,  just  as  Bums 
did  that  of  the  old  Scottish. 

''  At  present,  poetry  in  Russia  is  represented  by  Nekr&sov, 
who  writes  cleverly,  but  with  a  tinge  of  that  all-soeptical 
irony,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  fruits  of  the  nihilistìc 
schooL 

"  Among  noveKsts  Tourghéniev  stands  pre-eminent.  He 
may  be  said  to  bave  gained  an  European  reputation,  and  has 
somewhat  cast  into  the  shade  his  predecessor  Gogol,  whose 
'  Dead  Souls/  and  sketches  of  Little-Russian  life  ire  wrìtten 
with  much  power,  and  show  a  vein  of  satire  not  unworthy  of 
Thackeray.  These  two  stand  out  conspicuously  among  the 
host  of  Russian  novel-writers,  whose  name  is  legion.  Among 
the  latest  authors  Oount  Tolstoi,  Gontcharov  and  others  may 
be  mentioned. 
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^*Ab  regards  histoiy,  Solóvìev  stili  contiaues  his  cdmost 
mtenmnable  luoubratioiis.  His  hook  promises,  when  com- 
pleted,  to  be  rather  a  quany  of  materials  than  an  edifioe. 
For  the  latter  and  more  modem  part,  it  seems  hardlj 
po68Ìble  tìiat  an  author  under  euch  a  eensorship  as  the 
RiuBoan  can  teli  us  truth,  as  an  honest  historian;  and 
from  some  previous  specimens  of  bis  compositions,  we  see 
tbat  Professor  Solóviev  can  write  to  order.  The  earlier 
history  of  Kar&mzin,  whatever  its  merits  of  style  may  be, 
Ì8  a  work  whoUy  falsetto  in  tono,  an  elaborate  panegyric 
of  despotism.  The  colourless  officiai  sketches  of  Oustrialov 
in  moet  instances  are  not  worthy  of  much  attention.  We 
must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  the  works  of  Eostom&rov 
and  Zalnélin  in  this  field.  The  former  is  one  of  the  few 
realiy  criticai  historians  produced  by  Russia.  Pogodine, 
a  professor  at  Hoscow,  has  recently  published  a  'History 
of  Russia  tiU  the  Invasion  of  the  Mongols/  He  has  further 
distingoished  himself  by  defending  the  genuineness  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Nestor  against  the  attacks  of  Katchenovski  and 
SenkoTski.  Recently,  also,  an  author  named  Ilovaiski  has 
been  ventilating  some  exploded  theories  in  Russia.  Among 
others  he  attempts  to  overthrow  the  long-received  account 
of  the  Yarangian  origin  of  Rurik  and  his  companions,  and 
connects  the  Russians  with  the  Roxolani.  This  opinion 
has  long  been  tom  to  tatters  by  Schafarik.  At  the  ArchaBo- 
logioal  Oongress  at  Kiev,  qu  14th  August,  1874/  Ilovaiski 
essayed  to  prove  that  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  was  not  really 
invented  by  the  monk  whose  name  it  bears-  He  also  argued 
that  the  Bulgarians  were  not  a  Ugro-Finnish,  but  a  Slavonio 
people.  If  such  opinions  as  these  were  to  gain  ground,  we 
might  say  that  Slavonio  philology  moved  in  a  circle  ;  for  these 
were  the  crude  theories  which  were  so  ridiouled  in  the  case 
of  Yenelin,  who  ciroulated  them  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
also  in  the  rash  speculations  of  the  Servian  Raitch. 

**  The  Russians  bave  latterly  been  busying  themselves  very 
much  about  their  national  talee  and  songs.  The  former  are 
Slavonio  variants  of  legends  which  appear  to  be  the  common 
property  of  ali  the  Aryan  races,  a  greater  freshness  and 
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naiveté  being  apparently  commnnicated  by  the  cfaildiah 
Buperstitions  and  grovelling  barbarism  of  the  Busaiaii 
peasantry.  The  latter  are  eminently  illustratiye  of  the 
national  manners,  but  in  a  linguistic  aspect  generally  dia- 
appointing.  They  come  to  os  almost  always  in  a  form  more 
or  lesa  modem,  and  with  their  antique  phraseology  whittled 
away  piecemeal  by  generations  of  itinerant  minstrela  who 
bave  adapted  them  for  the  occasion.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever,  from  their  allusions  to  pagan  customs,  would  appear 
to  bave  a  yery  ancient  groundwork.  Collections  bave  been 
published  by  Bibnikov  and  others.  The  talea  bave  been 
gathered  together  by  Afanassiev,  Sakharov,  and  Erlenyein. 

''In  Slavonic  philology  the  Bussians  can  boast  of  two  names 
of  high  reputation,  Yóstokov  (of  German  extraction)  and 
Sreznevski.  The  dialects  of  the  Russian  language  preaent 
many  moat  intereating  featorea  to  the  philologer,  but,  aa  may 
be  imagined,  bave  not  been  extenaively  cultivated,  and  boaat 
but  a  meagre  literatore.  The  Little  (Malo-)  Buaaian  (with 
which  may  be  incorporated  the  Red)  ia  a  dialect— one  might 
almoat  aay  a  language — apoken  by  13,000,000.  Attempta 
bave  l)een  made  to  give  it  a  literary  importance,  and  the 
efforta  of  a  knot  of  enthuaiaata,  eapecially  at  Lemberg  (or 
Lwów),  bave  almoat  aucceeded.  It  can  boaat  of  one  poet 
of  repute,  Taraa  Sheytchenko,  bom  a  aerf,  and  condemned  on 
account  of  hia  politicai  opiniona  to  apend  many  yeara  aa  a 
common  aoldier  in  Siberia.  The  adventurea  of  thia  man  are 
wonderfully  intereating,  but  can  be  only  glanced  at  in  our 
brief  outline.  The  novela  of  Marko  Yoytchok  (the  nom  de 
piume  of  Madame  Eugénie  Markoviteh)  bave  alao  obtained 
great  celebrity.  Profeaaor  Dragom&nov,  of  Kiev,  is  now 
publishing  a  very  copioua  collection  of  Little-Buaaian 
aonga,  of  which  the  firat  volume  appeared  laat  year.  He 
ìb  worthily  foUowing  in  the  atepa  of  Zakrevaki  and  Makai- 
móvitch. 

''The  White  Rnaaìan,  apoken  in  acme  of  the  weatem 
provincea  of  the  Empire,  ia  very  intereating  in  a  linguiatic 
point  of  view,  but  can  boaat  of  no  literature  except  a  few 
aonga.    A  good  dictionary  waa  publiahed  a  few  yeara  ago 
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by  Nosóvitch.     In  this  dialect  the  laws  of  the  Grand-Duchy 
of  Lithuania  were  originally  written. 

''(b.)— Of  the  modem  Bulgarìan,  the  next  in  order  on 
onr  list,  but  little  need  be  said.  A  few  enthusiastic  men — 
DrìnoYy  BakoYBki,  Palaonzov,  among  others — ^have  attempted 
io  develope  ìt  ;  bat  it  has  to  struggle  on  the  one  band  with 
the  depressing  polìcy  of  the  Tnrkish  Government,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  ìntrigaes  of  the  Phanariotes.  Active  centres 
of  Bulgarian  literary  effort  are  Braila,  in  Wallachia  (where 
there  is  a  literary  society  which  publishes  its  proceedings), 
and  Bolgrady  in  Bessarabia.  Many  books,  nomìnally  appear- 
ing  at  Plordive  (Philippopolis)  or  Bustchuk,  are,  in  reality, 
iasued  at  Vienna.  Like  ali  Slavonic  tongues,  it  is  rich  in 
ballads,  as  shown  in  the  fine  coUection  published  about 
twelve  years  ago  at  Agram  by  the  brothers  Miladinov,  who 
were  doomed  to  espiate  their  patriotism  by  secret  murder  in 
a  Turkish  dungeon.  The  language  has  an  additional  interest 
for  the  philologer  from  the  view  taken  by  the  majority  of 
eminent  Slayists,  that  it  is  the  living  sister,  which,  of  aU  the 
modem  langoages,  most  resembles  the  oldest  form,  preserved 
in  the  Slavonic  Bible  (as  shown  in  the  Ostromir  Cedex),  and 
the  highly  curious  series  of  old  Bossian  chronicles,  beginning 
with  Nestor.  This  langoage  is  caUed  the  Palseo  or  Church- 
Slavonic.  Some  philologers,  as  Leskien,^  boldly  cali  it  Old 
Bulgarian.  Miklosich,  however,  the  Professor  at  Vienna,  a 
name  at  the  present  timo  at  the  head  of  Slavonic  philology, 
stili  adheres  to  bis  originai  nomenclature,  Palseo-Slovenish  ; 
and  in  bis  latest  work  declares  himself  unconvinced  by 
the  argnments  of  bis  opponents.'  It  is  this  question  and 
that  of  the  origin  of  the  Glagolitic  alphabet  which  stili 
divide  the  Slavonic  camps.  Perhaps  the  only  other  great 
name  on  the  side  of  Miklosich  has  been  Kopitar,  who  died 
in  1844,  the  editor  of  the  Glagolita  Clozianus,  a  work  of 
primary  importance  to  the  student  in  this  subject. 

"  (a) — ^The  third  branch  of  the  Eastem  division  is  Servian. 

>  Handbach  der  AUbnlgarisohen  Sprache;  Weimar,  1871. 
*  AltoloTenùche  Formenlebre  in  Paradigmen  von  Tnaz  Miklosich;  Wien, 
1874. 
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If  W6  take  the  area  over  whìch  thìs  language  is  spoken,  it  ìs 
in  reality  a  wide  one,  but  politicai  and  reUgions  difEerences 
have  deetroyed  the  fair  proapects  of  the  Southern  Slaves. 
The  Croatian  and  Balmatìan  speak  the  same  language  as 
the  Servian,  but  are  under  a  diSerent  govemment,  adhere  to 
a  different  religione  and  persist  in  a  diffn^nt  alphabet  The 
Aggrogftte  of  the  Serba  and  Croata  would  amount  to  more 
ihan  aix  miUìons. 

"  Ali  attemptBy  howeyer,  at  a  union,  despite  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  Dr.  Ljudevit  Gaj  and  others»  have  fistiled.  Some 
scholars  have  wished  to  group  these  people  under  the  name 
of  Illyrians*  The  Serviana  have  a  yery  early  literature, 
monuments  of  which  have  come  down  in  the  '  Livea  of  the 
Kings  and  Archbishops/  wrifcten  by  the  Archbishop  Daniel» 
and  the  'Lives  of  Saint  Simeon  and  Sabba/  which  date  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  they  haye 
become  more  celebrated  by  their  marvellous  coUection  of 
national  songs,  to  which  attention  waa  first  called  by  the 
Franciacan  monk  Kaci<$,  and  which  were  afterwards  faUy 
given  to  the  public  by  Yuk  Stephanovitch.  Their  modem 
Uterature  is  chiefly  imitated  from  the  German.  Great  ac- 
tivity  is  stili  exhibited  at  Agram  and  Belgrado.  During  the 
preceding  year  the  Society  ci^ed  the  Matica  Srbeka,  erigi* 
nated  partly  by  the  celebrated  Schafarik  while  residing  at 
NeusatZy  haa  been  very  busy.  Several  publicatìons  have 
made  their  appearance  in  Ragusa»  renowned  as  the  home  of 
a  great  Slavonic  literary  development  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  On  the  19th  of  October  of  the  last 
year,  a  University  for  South  Slavonians  was  opened  at 
Agram»  which  has  long  been  a  great  centro  of  culture,  and 
boasts  of  the  presence  of  such  men  as  Kukuljevitch  Sak- 
cinski,  and  Backi. 

"{a.) — ^As  a  subdivision  of  this  last  branoh  I  might  allude 
to  the  Slovenes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  Styrìa 
and  the  whole  of  Carinthia  and  Camicia.  Their  Uterature 
has  always  been  yery  meagre,  although  at  the  timo  of  the 
Reformation  they  could  boast  some  genuine  workers,— for 
example,  Primus  Truber,  who,  driven  out  of  his  native 
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eoimtrj  by  Aostrian  persecation^  was  compelled  to  take  re- 
foge  with  the  more  tolerant  Christopher,  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Slovenes  have  enltivated 
thràr  dialectic  peeuliarìtìes.  They  should  have  aUowed  their 
langQftge  to  be  merged  into  a  general  South  SlayoniG  tongue, 
whkh  could  devek>pe  a  healthy  national  lìterature.  Instead 
of  choowng  to  flow  in  one  broad  stream^  they  have  wasted 
tlie  volume  of  their  waters  in.  a  thousand  petty  rìvulets. 
Thu8  the  Slavee  have  always  been  divided  among  themselves, 
and  their  enemies,  especially  the  Oermans^  bave  known  how 
to  profit  by  their  diviaions. 

"  n.  (a.) — ^If  we  leave  the  Eaatem  branche  and  tum  to  the 
Western,  we  are  first  conironted  by  tbe  melancholy  spectacle 
of  the  moral  and  Uterary  prostration  of  Poland.  '  The 
Niobe  of  nations'  Ues  mute  and  in  dust  and  ashes,  having  to 
Btruggle  against  Germanism  on  the  one  band,  and  absorption 
into  Russia  on  the  other.  Since  the  death  of  Mickiewicz  in 
1855 — a  name  never  to  be  pronounced  without  reyerence  by 
any  Slavonic  seholar — ^no  great  Polish  wrìter  has  arisen. 
'  Order  reigns  at  Warsaw/  and  eyen  the  pnblications  of  the 
University  must  be  in  JRìisaian.  A  great  deal  of  literary 
activily  is  visible  in  Austrìan  Poland  (GaUcia),  but  it  pro- 
oeeds  firom  the  Red  Bussian  or  Buthenish  element,  which  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  politicai  visions  of  the  Polish.  aris- 
tocracy.  A  few.scientific  perìodicaU  make  their  appearance 
at  Cracow  and  Posen. 

"  We  are  stili  unwìlling  to  believe  in  the  possible  extinc» 
tion  of  the  Polish  language,  spoken  as  it  is,  even  at  the 
present  time,  after  years  of  degradation  and  denationalization, 
by  about  ten  millions  of  people. 

"Valuable  contributions,  however,  to  Polish  philology 
bave  recently  appeared;  among  these  must  be  mentioned, 
'On  thè  Old  Polish  Language  till  the  Fourteenth  Century/  by 
Baudoin  de  Courtenay,  published  in  Russian:  also  'Ueber  die 
vermeintlicbe  Quantitàt  der  Vocale  im  Altpolnischen/  by 
Anton  Semenovitsch  (Leipzig,  1872).  In  a  recent  article 
oontributed  by  Professor  Perwolf  to  the  Bohemian  Literary 

Journal  (Casopis   Musea   Eràlovstvl  Oeského)»  allusion  is 
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made  to  many  literary  joumals  in  Polisli  which  regularly 
make  their  appearance  at  Warsaw  ;  but  since  the  revolutioa 
of  1863;  the  literary  impulse  of  the  country  has  been  yery 
much  checked.  In  1872  appeared  at  "Warsaw  'A  Survey  of 
the  Oldest  Monumenta  of  the  Polish  Language/  by  Con- 
stantine  Maikowski  (Przegl^d  najdawniejszych  pomnikow 
jezyka  polskiego).  Bielowski  stili  continues  his  valuable 
'Monumenta  Poloniae  historica/  published  at  Lomborg,  of 
which  a  second  volume  appeared  a  year  or  so  ago. 

"(b.) — ^Leaving  this  Enceladus  imprisoned  under  the  moun- 
tain whose  agonies  are  chronically  made  known  by  his 
Yolcanio  upheayings,  we  can  find  a  more  cheering  spectade 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Oech  or  Bohemian  people.  What  a 
nation  of  resolute  and  patriotic  men  can  accomplish  is  bere 
very  plainly  visible.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury  their  language  seemed  actually  at  its  last  gasp,  and  one 
of  Bohemia's  most  noble  sons,  Dobrowsky,  was  compeUed 
reluctantly  to  state  that  he  foresaw  nothing  but  its  proximate 
extinction.  The  language  of  Hus  and  Ziska,  of  Ottakar, 
Przemysl,  and  George  Podiebrad,  was  fast  sinking  into  a 
patois  of  boors.  But  there  was  to  be  a  stir  in  this  yalley  of 
dry  bones.  The  foundation  of  the  National  Museum,  for 
gathering  up  the  wide-scattered  reliques  of  their  neglected 
antiquities,  and  the  establishment  of  the  excellent  Society 
called  the  Matice  Ceskà,  kept  alive  the  feeble  spark  which 
stili  flickered  in  the  socket.  'We  are  yet  a  nation/  was 
the  cry  heard  in  Prague.  Fruits  of  these  noble  resolves 
were  the  History  of  Palacky,  a  monument  of  erudition  and 
patriotìsm  ;  the  Lexicon  of  Jungmann  ;  and  the  profound 
investigations  of  Schafarik/  whose  name  stili  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  ali  students  of  Slavonic  ethnography. 

"  At  the  present  time  the  Gechs  are  educating  themselves 
by  growing  familiar  with  the  best  products  of  foreign  thought. 
Thus  they  bave  just  completed  an  excellent  translation  of 
Shakespeare,  the  joint  work  of  many  labourers.  About  a 
year  ago  an.Encyclopsodia  (Sloynik  Naucny)  was  brought  to 

1  Slawifiche  Altertbiimer  (orìgiDally  pablished  in  Bohemian). 
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a  oonclosion;  and  great  literary  activity  is  exhiblted  in  ali 
branches  of  study.  The  magazine  called  Casopis  Musea 
Kr&loystTi  Geského  stili  appears  four  times  a  year,  and  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  Slavonic  student.  Besides 
articles  on  histoiy,  philology,  etc.,  we  have  notices  of  the 
chief  books  which  make  their  appearance  on  ali  Slavonic 
questiona.  Mach  has  certainly  been  done  by  this  spirited 
and  enthusiastic  people  to  resist  the  attempts  at  Germani- 
zation  made  by  their  rulers, 

''The  Slovaksy  a  people  in  the  north- western  corner  of 
Hungary,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  Bohemian,  which  contains 
many  curious  old  forms,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  earliest  Cech,  have  developed  an  independent  literature. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  have  in  this  way  assisted  the 
common  Slavonic  foible  of  everlasting  division.  The  most 
celebrated  poet  of  the  Slovaks  was  Jan  HoUy,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who  died  in  1849.  His  pieces  are  in  the 
classical  metres.  To  the  read^r,  who  does  not  bring  to  their 
perusal  the  enthusiasm  of  a  native,  they  appear  heavy  and 
scholastic  productions,  such  neatly-tumed  verses  as  a  man  of 
culture  frequently  writes,  flattering  himself  meanwhile  that 
he  is  coroposing  poetry.  The  Letopis  Matice  Slovenskej 
(Journal  of  the  Slovak  Literary  Society)  stiU  appears. 
Besides  the  Orammars  of  Bemolak  and  Dianiska,  there  is  a 
new  one  by  Victorin. 

"  (o.) — ^Not  much  need  be  said  of  the  Lausitzer  Wends, 
who  come  under  the  Western  family.  They  are  partly  imder 
the  govemment  of  Prussia,  partly  of  Saxony,  and  give  but 
little  signs  of  literary  activity.  These  people  are  the  débris 
of  the  Polabes,  the  powerful  Slavonic  race  which  at  one  timo 
occupied  so  much  of  North  Germany,  and  has  left  its  lan- 
gnage  stamped  upon  many  a  town,  village,  and  river.  They 
can  boast  of  a  fine  collection  of  songs,  gathered  together  by 
Hessrs.  Haupt  and  Schmaler;  but  the  influence  of  Germanism 
is  becoming  too  strong  for  them.  In  1866  appeared  a  good 
Lusatian  Dictionary  by  Pful  'Luziski  Serbski  Siownik  (w 
Budysinjey  1866).    They  are  yearly  diminishing,  as  Andree 
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assures  us.^  To  the  stadent  who  wishes  to  maka  himself  ac- 
quainted  wìth  the  fragments  stili  remaining  of  the  Polabish, 
the  admirable  granunar  published  by  the  Imperiai  Academy 
of  St.  Petersborg  may  be  recommended.  It  is  a  posthnmoos 
work  of  Schleicher,^  and  is  a  woiiderfìil  monament  of  the 
profound  erudition  and  phìlological  insight  of  that  troly 
great  scholar.  Mach  also  has  been  dono  for  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  these  tribes  by  Hilferding,  who  died  prema- 
torely  about  three  years  ago." 


Gbsbk. 

Greek  Philology  would  bave  been  lefl  out  of  this  year*8 
Address  altogether  had  it  not  occurred  to  me  almost  at  the 
last  moment  to  ask  my  friend  and  colleague  Prof.  Mayor  to 
supply  the  needed  report.  He  is  an  active  if  not  an  old 
member  of  the  Society,  and  very  readily  acceded  to  my 
request  for  bis  assistance.  It  is  yery  assuring  to  find  that 
Greek  is  likely  to  hold  its  place  in  any  scheme  of  a  liberal 
education. 

''Taking  the  term  Greek  Philology  in  its  wide  senso  to 
include  the  study,  not  only  of  the  language,  but  alao  of  the 
literature  and  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  I  think  that  the 
main  feature  of  its  recent  development  in  England  is  one 
upon  which  we  may  fairly  congratulate  ourselves.  The 
timo  is  not  so  very  far  distant  when  the  invasion  of  usefìil 
knowledge  threatened  to  sweep  away  classical  education 
altogether;  and  there  were  many  who  feared  that  in  the  re- 
organization  of  the  public  schools,  with  the  introduction  of 
modem  subjects,  as  they  were  called,  and  especially  with  the 
greater  importance  assigned  to  Mathematics  and  Naturai 
Science,  Greek,  at  any  rate,  must  go  to  the  wall.  Experience 
has  shown  the  groundlessness  of  such  fears.  We  see  on  ali 
sides  signs  of  the  constantly  increasing  interest  taken  in  the 

*  "Wendìsclie  Wanderstndien,  1874. 

9  Laat-  iind  Fonnenlebre  der  Folabischen  Spiache,  von  Aninut  Schleicher  ; 
1871. 
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history,  the  literatorey  and  the  art  of  Greece.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  large  number  of  poems  and  paintings  which  borrow 
their  Bubjects  and  their  style  from  the  ancients, — Mr. 
Browning  has  just  delighted  us  with  another  transcrìpt 
from  Euripidee, — ^has  there  eyer  been  a  time  since  the  revival 
of  lettera  when  such  a  stream  of  translations  from  cliEtssical 
authors  has  poured  from  the  press  ;  translations  aiming,  at 
anj  rate,  at  a  high  standard,  and  many  of  them  possessing 
real  Uterary  merit  ?  The  past  year  has  perhaps  not  been 
quite  so  prolific  in  this  respect  as  some  that  bave  preceded  ; 
but  we  may  cali  attention  to  the  translations  of  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes  by  Dr.  Kennedy;  of  the  King  Oedipus  and 
Philoctetes  by  Prof.  Campbell  ;  of  Pindar  by  E.  Myers  ;  of 
the  Theaetetus  by  F.  A.  Paley;  of  Thucydides  by  Crawley. 
Another  sign  of  the  di£Eusion  of  Hellenism,  if  we  may  so 
cali  it,  may  be  found  in  the  popularity  of  works  treating  of 
Greek  history  and  literature,  and  the  more  popular  tone 
adopted  by  their  authors.  This  year  has  seen  the  completion 
of  the  translation  of  Curtius^  ezcellent  History  of  Greece, 
and  gives  a  first  instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  a  useful 
history  by  Coz.  We  bave  also  the  Horae  Sellenicae,  in 
which  Prof.  Blackie  treats  of  the  Theology  of  Homer  and 
Aeechylus,  of  the  relation  of  Modem  to  Ancient  Greek,  and 
of  other  interesting  topics  ;  and  Mahaffy's  lively  hook  on 
Social  Life  in  Oreeee  from  Homer  to  Menander,  forming  a 
sort  of  pendant  to  Symonds'  Oreek  Poeta.  On  a  somewhat 
lower  level  comes  the  series  of  Ancient  Classics  /or  Engliah 
BéaderSf  which  has  been  completed  within  the  last  few 
months.  The  same  tendency  to  diffuse  and  popularize  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  is  shown  in  the  improved  elementary 
text-books  which  are  being  brought  out  in  such  abundance. 
This  year  we  bave  Elements  of  Oreek  Accidence,  SelectioM 
from  Luciany  and  Seiectiona  from  Oreek  Epic  and  Dramatic 
PoeiSy  by  Evelyn  Abbott;  Prometheus  by  N.  Pinder;  further 
Scencé  from  Euripidea  by  A.  Sidgwick  ;  and  a  moet  useful 
little  History  of  Greece  for  beginners  by  Fyffe. 

''It  is  when  we  come  to  the  higher  departments  of  Greek 
Philology  that  English  scholars  appear  at  a  disadvantage  as 
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compared  with  tliose  of  the  Continent.  The  prìnciple  of 
division  of  labour  seems  to  be  hardly  recognized  at  ali 
amongst  us.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  every  classical 
scholar  to  be  eqoally  acqnainted  with  the  whole  rango  of 
what  we  vaguely  term  classìos  ;  and  the  demanda  of  educa- 
tion  and  of  examinations  are  so  exaeting,  that  the  stadent 
who  lives  simply  for  leaming  has  almost  dìsappeared  from 
the  Universities.  Stili  we  bave  some  books  to  show  which 
will  compare  favourably  with  any  that  bave  been  bronght 
out  in  Germany  during  the  year.  One  such  is  Field^s  criticai 
edition  of  OrigerCs  Hexapla  ;  another,  the  Atla^  of  Ancient 
Oeography  by  Greve  and  Smith  ;  another,  the  beautiful 
Tolume  of  Greek  Inscriptions  brought  out  by  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum.  Part  L^  which  has  just  appeared, 
contains  the  inscriptions  in  the  Museum  referring  to  Attica. 
The  full  explanatory  notes  will  make  this  of  great  value  to 
students.  The  Bector  of  Lincoln  has  giren  us  a  most  in- 
teresting  work  on  the  history  of  Greek  criticism  in  bis 
biography  of  Casaubon  ;  and  Barclay  V.  Head's  hook  on  the 
Chronological  Sequenee  of  the  Coim  of  Syracuse  is  highly 
spoken  of. 

''Between  these  and  the  elementary  Works  already  men- 
tioned  come  the  Private  Orations  of  Demoathenes,  Parts  L 
and  II.,  with  explanatory  notes  by  F.  A.  Paley  and  Sandys  ; 
Antigone  and  Oedipua  of  •Colonoa  by  Oampbell  and  Abbott  ; 
Aristotle's  JEthics,  Books  1  to  4,  by  Moore;  Homer's  Iliade 
books  1  to  12,  by  Reynolds  ;  Sekctione  from  Aristotie's 
Organon  by  Magratji  ;  the  new  editions  of  Grant's  Mhies, 
and  Gongreve's  Politica  of  Aristotle  ;  and  of  Shilleto's  ex- 
cellent  De  Falsa  Legatione,  We  bave  further  a  translation  of 
a  portion  of  Schleicher's  Compendium  of  Comparative  Philology 
by  Bendali;  a  Concordance  to  Homer  by  Prendergast  (pri- 
vately  printed)  ;  and  Kennedy's  Studia  Sophocka,  containing 
a  critique  of  Camphell's  Sophocles. 

"  We  ought  not  to  conclude  our  review  of  Greek  Philology 
in  England  without  naming  the  three  periodicals  written  in 
the  English  language  which  are  mainly  devoted  to  Classical 
Philology  :  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Philology  ;  the  Herma^ 
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thena,  proceeding  from  Trìnity  College,  Bublin  ;  and  the 
Transaetions  of  the  American  Philologieal  Society. 

"If  there  ìb  a  difficulty  in  finding  books  to  represent 
pliilology  in  England,  in  Germany  the  difficulty  is  ali  the 
other  way;  in  fact,  the  contrast  is  so  startling  that  our 
President  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  might  be 
worth  whfle  for  once  to  give  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the 
editions  of  Greek  authors^  and  of  works  illustrative  of  the 
same,  which  haye  appeared  in  Oermany  during  the  last 
year.  Among  philologieal  works  not  included  in  the  list 
may  be  mentioned  particularly  Ohrist,  Metrik  der  Griechen 
und  JRòmer  ;  Fick,  Qriechièche  Personennanten  ;  Dobree's 
Adversaria,  edited  by  W.  Wagner  ;  Blass^  Die  Attische  Ber  ed- 
samkeit,  part  2  ;  Curtius,  Studien  zur  Griechischen  u.  Lat, 
Orammatik,  voi.  vii.  part  2  ;  Didot,  Aide  Matmce  et 
PJSeUénimie  a  Venise;  Blùmner,  Technologie  u.  Terminologie 
der  Oewerbe  u.  Kumte  bei  Giiechen  u,  Uòmern,  voi.  i.  part  1; 
Miiller-Strùbing,  Aristophanes  u»  die  historieche  Kritik  ;  some 
more  parts  of  the  large  French  Dictionary  of  Antiqiiities  now 
editing  by  Daremberg  and  SagUo  ;  and  a  new  periodical, 
most  important  for  Classical  bibliography,  which  has  just 
1)een  commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  Bursian,  as- 
sisted  by  some  óf  the  best  German  philologists,  the  Jahres- 
bericht  òber  die  Forischritt  der  clasaiscben  Alterthumswissen- 
chqfl.  The  yearly  issue  is  to  consist  of  twelve  parts  treating 
of  the  publications  of  the  year  next  but  one  preceding. 
Thus  the  six  parts  which  bave  come  out  since  the  beginning 
of  this  year  contain  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  half  of  the 
books  which  appeared  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  during  the 
year  1873. 

'*  For  the  list  which  foUows  I  am  indebted  to  my  brother, 
Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  of  Cambridgei'* 

Abxba». 

Aeneae  comm.  poUorceticus.     Reo.  A.  Hvg.     Iioipzig,  Teubner.     Svo, 

pp.  xii,  88.    134  Ngr. 
A.  Hng,  prolegomena  crìtica  ad  Aeneae  Poliorcetici  editìonem,     Ziirich 

(Leipzig,  TeuDDor).    4ta,  pp.  44.    }  Thlr. 

AUCHINES. 

F.  K.  Hertlein  and  E.  Rosenberg,  za  A.  (FleckcUen'd  Jabrb.  cix). 
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Aeschtlus  (eee  Eurìpides). 

Agamemnon.    Mit  erlaut.   Anmerlningen  hreg.  v.  Kob.  Enger.    2.  Aufl. 

amgearb.  r.  Walther  Gilbert.    8to,  pp.  zxvL  170.    Leipzig,  Tenbner. 

#  Thlr. 
C.  Loeschborn,  commentatio  de  Aeecbyli  anno  natalicio.  Pomaniae.  Schrìmm, 

Schreiber.    8to,  pp.  7.    6  Nct. 
Go8t.  Timm,  Prometbei  Aeech^ei  Yersua  526-608  recensait,  commentario 

crìtico  et  ezegetico  instroxit.    Rostock,  Stiller.    4to,  pp.  24.    |  Thlr. 
Hoscher,  W.  H.  su  AeschyloB  Danaiden  (Fleckeisen's  JaJirb.  cix). 
N.  Wecklein,  zu  A.  (Kbem.  Mna.  1874). 

F.  Blass,  Aescbylos'  Perser  nnd  die  Erobemng  Yon  Eion.  (ibid.  481-4). 
C.  Conradt,  iiber  don  Anfang  der  Sieben  gegen  Theben  dea  A.  (Hermes  TÌii, 

369-378). 
E.  J.  Eiebl  emendations  and  essaj  on  the  wanderings  of  Io  (Mnemosyne, 

1875,  pp.  227-240). 

Andocidbb. 

Joan.  Droysen,  de  Demopbanti  PatrocUdis  Tisameni  popnliscitis  qnae 
inserta  sunt  Andocidis  oratLoni  vcpl  fuwnupimv,    Berlin.    8to,  pp.  48. 

Anthglooia. 

H.  V.  Herwerden,  ad  antb.  Pai.  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp.  302^-346). 

Antoninus. 

Mark  AnreVs  Meditationen.  Ans  dem  Grìech.  y.  F.  G.  Scbneider.  3.  Terb. 
Anfl.    Breslau,  Trewendt.     16mo,  pp.  zìt,  187.    24  Kgr. 

APOLLODOBrB. 

Bibliotbeca.    Ex  recogn.  Rud.  Hercherì.   Berlin,  Weldmaatu   8yo,  pp.  148. 

24  Ngr. 
A.  Gemoll,  emendation  of  Ap.  in.  6  and  8  (Hermes  yììì,  231). 

Appianub. 

Paul  Bailleu,  quomodo  A^p.  in  bellonim  cìt.  libris  ii-Y.  nsns  sit  Asinii 
Pollionifi  bistorìis.    Gottbgen  (Berlin,  Weber).    8yo,  pp.  54.    |  Thlr. 

A&IBTIDB8. 

Herm.  Baumgart,  Aelius  Ar.  als  Reprasentant  der  sophistischen  Rhetorìk 
d.  2.  Jahrhimderts  der  Eaiserzeit.  Leipzig,  Teubner.  8yo,  pp.  yiii,  240. 
2  Thlr. 

Aristophanbs. 

Le  NuYole,  tradotte  da  Vincenzo  Mannini.    Napoli,  Fibreno.    16mo,  pp. 

80.    1 1. 
Braeuning,  ùber  A.  Frieden.    Halle.  4to,  pp.  27. 
J.  Hellen,  eztraits  d*  ArìBtoi>hane.  Traduction  firan9.,  aocompagnéèd'analTses 

et  de  remarques  philologiques.    Paris,  Delalain.     12mo,  pp.  166.    2  nr. 
H.  Kmsc,  qoaestionesAristopbaneae.    Berlin,  Calyary.    4to,pp.  30.    12Ngr. 
C.  G.  Cobet,  adversaria  critica  ad  Arìstophanem  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp. 

411-423). 

Arirtoteles. 

Opera  omnia.  V.  Index  nominum  et  renim.  Paris,  Didot.  8yo,  pp.  vili, 
924.     16  s. 

Ar.  irtpì  iroitrriKqi.  Itertim  recensuit  et  adnotatione  erìtica  auzit  Jo. 
Yahlen.  BerUn,  Yablen.  8vo.  pp.  xt,  246.  Il  Thlr.  The  samc^  eine 
Mificelle  za  Ar.  Poetik  in  Zeitscnr.  f.  d.  Ssterr.  Gymn.  1874  (2  artidesV 
The  same,  zwei  Betrachtungen  iiber  Ar.  Poetik  [from  Sitzungsber.  a. 
Akad.l  Wien,  Gerold.    8yo,  pp.  13.    3  Ngr. 

Ar.  Werke.  Gr.  n.  deutsch  u.  mit  sacherkULr.  Anmerkangen.  YoL  ìy. 
Arist.  iib.  d.  Dichtkunst.  Hr^.  y.  Prof.  Dr.  Frz.  Sosemihl.  2nd  ed. 
8yo.  pp.  xxxyì,  3 1 3.    Leipzig,  Engelmann.    1|  Thlr. 

Obras  pnestas  en  lengua  castellana^  por  D.  Patricio  de  Azcànate.  Psicologia. 
T.  I,  tratado  del  alma.  Madrid^  Murillo.  4to.  pp.  278.  20  r.— Psico- 
logia. T.  II,  opùsculos.  ibid.  pp.  288.  20  r. — ni,  La  politica,  pp.  304. 
20  r.—T.  TI,  Lògica,  Tom.  i.    Categorias-Hermeneia.    pp.  224.    20r. 
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ABUTorau»  (eotUiumi), 

Politiqne,  tradvite  en  francala,  d^après  le  tezte  collatìonné  sur  les  manuscrits 
et  lee  éditìons  pTÌncipale0,^r  J.  Barthélemy  Saint- Hilaire.  3e  édition, 
reme  et  corrigée.    Paris,  Ladranfe.    8to,  pp.  clxxviii,  663.    10  fr. 

A.  Goldbacher,  sur  Eridk  ron  Apuleius  de  mando  und  ùber  das  Yerhaltniss 
dìeeer  Schrift  sor  peeado-arisfcoteliachen  wtpì  KÓc'ftov  (Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ost. 
Gymn.  1874). 

Clemens  Hùttiff,  die  Arten  dee  Werdens  und  der  Yeranderong  bei  Aristoteles. 
Ziillichau.    4to,  pp.  ztììì. 

B.  J.  Folenaar,  tiroeinia  critica  in  Ar.  politica.  Iieyden,  Hazenberg.  8yo, 
pp.  4,  83.     1  fl.  26  e. 

Henn.    Baaww,  Foieohungen   iiber   die   nikomachische   Ethik   dee   Ar. 

Weimar,  Bdhlau.    8yo,  pp.  tììì,  136.     1  Thir.  6  Ngr. 
Konat.  Schlottmann,  das  Veroan^che  nnd  TJnTergangliche  in  der  mensch- 

licben  Seele  nach  Ar.    Hule,  Waisenbaus.    8vo,  pp.  67.    |  Thlr. 

C.  B.  Schliiter,  Ar.  Metaphysik  eine  Tochter  der  Sanknya-Lehre  dea  Kapila. 
Hiinster,  BoaselL    8vo,  pp.  96.    }  Thlr. 

Gius.  Bottini,  Aristotile  e  il  methodo  scientiflco  nell'  antichità  greca.    Pisa, 

Nistrì.    1873.    8yo,  pp.  306.     6  L 
F.  A.  Trendelenbnrgy  elementa  logìces  Arìstoteleae.   Ed.  7.    Berlin,  Weber. 

8to,  pp.  xyì,  172.     24  Ngr. 
End.  Scnmidt,  die  Categorìen  dea  Aristoteles  in  St.  Gallen.    Erlangen, 

Deichert    8to.    |  Thk. 

CAliUMACHUa. 

Kaesebir,  de  Gallimacho,  péfuor  poeta.     Brandenburg  (Berlin,  Galrary]. 

4to,  Dp.  32.     12  Ngr. 
T.  J.  Loebe,  oommentationis  de  elocntione  Callimachi  pars  II.     Putbns. 

4to»  pp.  20. 

Comcf. 

Gnat  Cramer.  die  altgrìeehische  Eomodie  nnd  ihre  geschichtliche  Ent- 
wickeinng  bis  anf  Arìstophanes  nnd  scine  Zeitgenossen.  Gothen, 
Bchulxe.    4to,  pp.  46.     12  Ngr, 

DniADBS. 

H.  Diels,  Aiffi^ia  (Bhein.  Mns.  zxiz,  107-1 17). 

DUfOCBITUS. 

L.  lÀard,  de  Dem.  philoaopho.    Parìa,  Ladrange.    8to,  pp.  61. 

Dbmosthsvcs. 

Le  orazione,  tradotte  ed  illustrate  da  Filippo  Marietti.   I.  Florence,  Barbèra. 

18mo,  pp.  404.     4  1. 
— —  ausgewahlte  Beden,  erkl.  v.  C.  Behdantz.      I.  (2).   Bede  iiber  den 

Frìeden;   2-3.   Beden  gegen  Philippos;    iiber  die  Angelegenheiten  im 

Chenonea;  HegesipposllMe  iiber  Éalonnes.   Indices.   3  Aufl.    Leipzig, 

Teabner.    8to,  pp.  296.    1  Thlr.  3  Ngr. 
Fr.  Bartholome,  de  vita  Demoethenis.    Paderbom.    8to,  pp.  44. 
B.  Braun,  de  duabus  adrersos  Aristogitonem  orationibua  quas  Demosthenes 

acripsiflae  fertmr.    Greifswald.    8to,  pp.  60. 
11.  Croiset,  des  idées  morales  dans  l'éloquence  politique  de  Démoethène. 

Montpellier,  Martel  (Paris,  Thorin).    8yo,  pp.  it,  278. 
Jo.   Draeseke,    die   Ueberlieferung  der   3.  philippischen  Bede  d.  Dem. 

untersacht.    [Prom  Fleckeisen's  Jahrbiicher.]    Leipzig,  Teubner.    8vo, 

pp.  ri,  90.     28  Ngr. 

A.  H.  G.  P.  T.  den  Es,  oomm.  de  Dem.  Midiana.    Utrecht,  Beijers.    60  e 

DncaBCinra. 

B.  Finke,  qnaestionea  Dinarcheae.    Greifswald.    8to,  pp.  69. 

Dioavan  BTZAirm  de  Boepori  narigatione  quae  snpersunt,  una  cum  supplementis 
in  eeographoa  graecos  minores  aliisque  ejusdem  argumenti  fragmentis  e 
coda.  msi.  edidit  Car.  Wesoher.    Pana,  Didot.    4to,  pp.  xxiìt,  160. 
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DlONYSIUS   EALICABMA88BN8I8. 

Cari  Jacoby,  uber  die  Spraclie  des  Dionysias  von  Halìkarnass  in  der  roem. 

Archaeologie.    Aarau,  Sauerlànder.    4to,  pp.  88.    \  Thlr. 
C.  Peter,  D.  y.  H.  und  Livius  (Rhein.  Mus.  1874,  613-660). 
I.  Y.  der  Vliet,  studia  critica  in  Dionysii  Hai.  opera  rhetorica.    Iieyden, 

Y.  der  Hoek.    8yo,  pp.  6,  100.     1  fl. 
G.  G.  Cobet,  emendations  (Mnemosyne,  1874,  p.  401). 

BioNTsios  Periboeteb. 

F.  Rubi,  D.  P.  (Rbein.  Mub.  xxix,  81-87). 

DiONTsrus  Thrax. 

W.  Hoerscbelmann,  de  Dionysii  Tbracis  interpretibns  Yeterìbus.    Partic.  t. 
De  Melampode  et  Gboerobosco.    Leipzig,  Teubner.    8yo,  pp.  86. 

Epistolab. 

R.  H[ercber]  zn  den  Socratiscben  Briefen.    (Hermes  yììì.  223-4). 

EUBIPIDBS. 

Medea,  fiir  den  Schulgebrauch  erUart  Yon  N.  Wecklein*    Leipzig,  Teubner. 
8?o,  pp.  161.     18  Ngr. 

G.  G.  Cobet,  Euripidis  locus  [Hipp.  64]  emendatas  (Mnemosyne  1874,  p.  79). 
C.  Badham,  emendations  of  Meo.  781,  lon  1366-7,  schol.  Andr.  103,  Rhes. 

248.  307,  Med.  738  (ibid,  297-9). 
R.  Haupt,  iiber  Eur.  Elektra  (Zeitscbr.  f.  d.  ost.  Gymn.  1874).    K.  Schenkl, 

Eritische  Studien  zu  Eur.  EL  (ibid.) 
W,  Teuffel,  zu  Eur.  tauriscber  Ipbigenie  (Rbein.  Mus.  1874,  pp.  191-4). 

Zu  Euripides  Tibid.  p.  609). 
Oust.  Weck,  quelques  remarques  sur  VHippolyte  d^Euripide  et  la  Phèdre  de 

Racine.    RÌttibor.    4to,  pp.  23. 
N.  Wecklein,  Studien  zu  È.  Mit  e.  Anbang  zu  Aeschylus,  Sophokles  u.  den 

Brucbstùcken  der  griech.  Trag^ker.    [From  Fleckeisen's  Janrb.  f.  Philol.] 

Leipzig,  Teubner.    8yo,  pp.  142.    IJ  Thlr. 

Galbntjs. 

Galeni  libellum  qui  inscribitur  Uri  fyiarros  Xcerpos  xal  ^ikòtro^s  recens.  et 

ezplanaYit  Iwanus  Miiller.    Erlangen,  .1873.    4to,  pp.  28. 
libellum  qui  inscribitur  mi  tris  r^r»5  ruv  m»y  fii^Kl^v,  recens.  et 

explanavit  Iwanus  Miiller.    loid.  Deichert.    4to,  pp.  27.    8  Ngr. 
—^  de  placitis  Hippocratis  et  Platonis  libri  noYcm.    Recens.  et  explanavit 

Iwanus  Miiller.     Voi.  I.  prolegomena  crìtica,  textum  graecum,  adnota- 

tionem  crìticam  Yersionemque   latinam   continens.     I^ipzig,  Teubner. 

8yo,  pp.  Yiii,  827.    6}  Thlr. 
Yarìous  emendations  bj  G.  G.  Gobet  (Mnemosyne,  1874,  pp.  7,  162,  801, 

401,  410). 

Grabcub  Ybnbtus. 

Pentatenchi,  ProYerbiomm,  Ruth,  Gantici,  Ecclesiastae,  Threnorum,  Banielis 
Yersio  graeca.  Ex  unico  bibliothecae  S.  Marci  Yenetae  codice  nunc 
prìmum  uno  Yolumine  comprehensam  atque  apparatu  crìtico  et  philologico 
instructam  ed.  Gsc.  Gebbarot.  Praelntus  est  Frz.  Delitzsch.  (Gum  imagine 
duplicis  scrìpturae  codicis  lithogr.  foL)  Leipzig,  1876.  Brookhans.  8yo, 
pp.  Ixz,  692.    6  Thlr. 

Haplvchibis  Michaelis  versus  e  cod.  Neapol.  Max  Treu.  Yeterum  rhetorum  de 
sententiarum  figurìs  doctrìna  scr.  H.  Mouse.  Waldenburg.  (Berlin, 
Galvary.)    4to,  pp.  24.     J  Thlr. 

Hellanioub. 

A.  Eirchhoff,  iiber  ein  Bruchstiick  des  Hellanikos  (Hermes  viii.  184-190). 

HB&ACLITT78  (see  under  Plato). 

Hbbculanbnsiuic  Yoluminum  (juae  supersunt  collectio  altera.  Tom.  viii,  fase,  ii, 
complectens  libros  ignoti  auctorìs.  Napoli,  museo  nazionale,  1873.  fol. 
pp.  42-81. 
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Hkbodotcs  (8ee  Thucydides). 

Fùr  den  Schalgebranch  erUari  toh  S.  Abicht.    I  (1).  Bach  i.  Nebst  £in- 

leitung  and  Uebersicht  ùb.  den  Dialect.    3.  Anfl.    Leipzig,  Teubner.   8vo, 

pp.  z,  234.    18  Ngr.  ^Y.  Bach  tiii,  ne.  nnd  2  Indices.    2.  yerb.  Aafl. 

Ibid.  pp.  232.     18  Ngr. 
entL  T.  Heinr.  Stein,  ni.  iv.  v.-vii.  Bach,  with  3  maps.    Berlin, 

Wddmann.    8to,  pp.  244,  232.     1  Thlr*  6  N«r. 
Abicht,  K.,  TTebenicnt  iib.  den  Herodotischen  Dialect.    3rd  ed.    Leipzig, 

Teubner, 
H.  WolUeiffen,  za  Herodot.  (Bhein.  Mas.  1874,  p.  696). 

HBSioDrs. 

I  poemi  compresi  i  frammenti  recati  dal  greco  in  Tersi  italiani  premesso  nn 
discorso  soUa  yita,  soUe  opere  e  sol  sistema  cosmogonico  del  poeta  per 
Lorenzo  Pozzuolo,    Milan,  O.  Bsmardoni,  1873.     16mo,  pp.  296.    4  1. 

GioT.  Canna,  le  opere  e  i  giorni  di  Esiodo.    Turin,  Loscher.    8vo,  pp.  44. 

H.  Flach,  Yergil  als  XJeberBetzer  Hesiods  (Hermes  ix,  pp.  114-16). 

znm  Leben  Hesiods  (ibid.  tììì,  467-467). 

die  hesiodischen  Gedichte.    Berlin,  Weidmann.    8to,  pp.  xzxii,  100. 

16  Ngr. 

das  System  der  hesiodischen  Eosmogonie.    Dazu  ein  Pian,  enth.  die 


Yorslellnng  Hesiods  t.  Himmel,  £rde  u.  Tartarns.    Leipzig,  Teubner. 
8to,  pp.  T,  134.    28  Ngv. 

Hestchivs. 

C.  G.  Cobet,  Hes.  glossa  comica    ImaMrifidKTpwv,  1.  rafftfi.']    emendata 
(Mnemosyne  1874,  p.  162). 

IIOMBRVS. 

Homerìca  carmina  ed.  Aug.  Nanck.   Yol.  II.    Odyssea  cam  potiore  lectionis 

Taiietate.    Pars  I.    Berlin,  Weidmann.    8yo,  pp.  xt,  222.  .  18  Ngr. 
Ilias.    Fiir  den  Schnlgebraach  erkart  y.  E.  F.  Ameis.    I.  (2).  Gesang  ìt-tì. 

2.  Tielfach  bericht    Anfl.  besorgt  t.  C.  Hentze.    Leipzig,  Teubner.    8vo, 

pp.  132.    9  Ngr. 
£rklarende  Schnlausffabe  von  Heinr.  Diintzer.    I.  (2).  Bach  ÌT-viii.    2.  neu 

bearb.    Aufl.    Paderbom,  Scboningh.    8vo,  pp.  130-285.    ^  Thlr. 
Iliade.     £rU.  ▼.  Y.  Hugo  Koch.     6  Hffc.     2.  viellach  bencht.     Anfl. 

Haunoyer,  Hahn.    8to,  pp.  136.    |  Thlr. 
Odrssee.    I.  (1).  Gesang  i-yì.    6te  bericht.  a.  verm.  Anfl.  besorgt  y.  C. 

ilentze.    Leipzig,  Teubner.     8yo,  pp.  xziv,  119.     13|  Ngr.     il.  (2). 

Ges.  xix-xziy.   5.  yielfach  bericht.  Anfl.  besorgt  y.  C.  Hentze.     8yo, 

pp.  174.    Ibid.  13i  Ngr. 

—  Quae  fertur  batrachomyomachia.     Edidit  Joa.  Draheim.     Berlin, 
Nicolai.    Sto,  pp.  32.    ^  Thlr. 

Heinr.  Dùntzer,  die  homerìschen  Fragen.    Leipzig,  Hahn.    8yo,  pp.  239. 

1}  Thlr. 
Bberhard,  die  Sprache  der  homerìschen  Hymnen  yerglichen  mit  derjenigen 

der  lUas  und  der  Odyssee.    2.  ThU  Husum.    4to,  pp.  36. 
W.  Harlel,  homerische  Studien  II.    [From  Sitzungsber.  der  Akad.]    Wien, 

Gerold.    8yo,  pp.  60.    6  N^. 
Job.  Aug.  Heilmann,  de  genetirì  graeci  maxime  Homerìci  usa.    Marburg, 

Ehrhardt    8to,  pp.  47.    i  Thlr. 
Ladw.  Blume,  das  laeal  des  Helden  und  des  Weibes  bei  Homer.    Wien, 

Hòlder.    8ro,  pp.  tì,  66.     12  Ngr. 
C.  G.  Cobet,  Homerìca  (Mnemosyne,  1874  pp.  163-222,  317-368,  892-401). 
A.  Krìchenbauer,  ein  Schluss  auf  das  Alter  der  Ilias  aus  der  Differenz 

awiachen  dero  Sirìus-  und  Sonnenjahr  (Zeitsehr.  f.  d.  6st.  Gymn.  1874)  ; 

alzo  separate  issue.     Wien,  Gerold.    8yo,  pp.  16.    6  Ngr. 

The  same,  Beitrage  zar  homeriscnen  XJranologie.    Ibid.    8yo, 

pp.  93.    }  TUr. 

K.  Xachmann,  Betrachtnngen  iJber  Homers   Ilias.     Mit  Zusatzen  yon 
Moritz  Hanpt.    3.  Anfl.    Berlin,  G.  Beimer.    8vo,  pp.  109.    ^  Thlr. 
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HoMBAUB  {eantinued). 

Lexicon  Homerioum  com^oraeront  C.  Gapelle,  A.  Eberiiard,  E.  £berhard,etc. 

£d.  H.  Ebeling.  Fa80.iz,x.  Leipzig,  Teubner.  8TO,pp.466>576.  f  Thlr. 
Ei.  Yolkmaniiy  Geschichte  und  Krìtik  der  Wol&chen  Prolegomena  za  Homer. 

Leipzig,  Teubner.    Sto,  pp.  zix,  864.    2}  Thlr. 

Htpsrbidbs. 

A.  Eircbhoff,  zu  H.  (Hermes  iz,  126-7). 

Inscsiftioks. 

0.  Liiden,  Urkunde  ans  Mjkonos  zur  Gesohichte  dea  Anocialioni-  nnd 

Eherecbts  (Hermes  yììì,  190-7). 
G.  Hirschfeld,  zwei  atheniscbe  Inschriiteii,  welcbe  don  Ijotts  ìarf^ót  angehea 

(ibid.  850-360). 
G.  Eaibel,  titoli  Phocici  et  Boeotici  inediti  (ibid.  412-430). 
XJ.  T.  Wilaroowitz-Bdodlendorff,  Abrechnung  einea  Boiotischcn  Hipparchen 

(ibid.  431-441). 
H.  Usener,  ein  Epigramm  von  Enidos  fRhein.  Mns.  zziz,  1874,  pp.  26-60). 
G.  Curtius,  das  altìomsche  Alpbabet  ani  Samos  (EUiein.  Mas.  1874). 
J.  N.  Madvig,  en  nyUg  funden  graesk  Indslmft  (Nordisk  Tidsskiift  for 

Pbilologi  1874). 
C.  Bursian,  eine  metrisohe  Grabsehiìft  ana  Alesandreia  (Bheìn.  Mus.  1874, 

p.362). 
G.  Wachsmutb,  Nachtrag  za  den  Lokrìschen  Inscbrìften  (ibid.  363). 
Th.  Mommsen,  AttaUdeniuscbrìften  Tom  thrakischen  Cbersones  (Hermes 

1874,  pp.  117,  118). 
M.  ScWidt,  die  Inschrìft  t.  Idalion  a.  das  kypriscbe  Syllabar.    Jena, 

Mauke.    évo,  pp.  vi,  102  witb  piate  in  4to.    2  xblr. 

ISOdLATBS. 

E.  F.  Hertlein  zu  I.  (Fleckeisen's  Jahrbùcber  cìz). 

Isocrates  ausgewablte  Eeden.     Fiir  den  Schalgebraoolì  erklart  von  Otto 

Scbneider.    I.  Demonicus,  Euagoras,  Areopagiticos.     2.  Anfl.    Leipzig, 

Teubner.    8vo,  pp.  vi,  117.    12  Ngr. 
— —  ausgew.  Eeden.    Panegyncus  und  Areopagitiens.    ErkL  t.  E.  Eaoch- 

emtein.    4.  Aufl.    Berlin,  Weidmann.    8vo,  pp.  ri,  162.    ^  Thlr. 
Fr.  Blass,  die  attiscbe  Beredsamkeit    IL  Isocrates  und  Isaios.    Leipzig, 

Teubner.    Sto,  pp.  660.    4J  Thlr. 

Johannes  Crbtsostomvb. 

G.  E.  Zimmermann.  J.  0.  Vortrag  gehalten  den  19.  Jan.  1874.  Ziirich, 
Hohr.    8yo,  pp.  37.    8  Ngr. 

JOBBPHUS. 

Fr.  Eitschl,  rom.  Senatnsconsnlte  bei  J.  Epimetrom  za  Bd.  zxviii,  686  sqq. 
(Rhein.  Mus.  zziz,  337-844). 

JULIAKUS. 

F.  E.  Hertlein,  ein  Edict  des  Eaisers  Jnl.  (Hermes  yiii.  167-172;  Theod. 
Mommsen  ibid.  172). 

C.  G.  Cobet,  Jnliani  loci  correcti  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp.  27,  846). 
Lbon. 

F.  E.  Hertlein,  Fragment  Leons  iiber  die  BedeutungTon  Sonnen  und  Mond- 
finstenùssen  (Hermes  viii,  173-176). 

LlBAKIUS. 

C.  G.  Cobet,  annotationes  selectae  ad  lib.  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp.  402-410). 
Au^.  Gasda,  zu  Libanius  lY.    Eritische  Bemerkungen  za  den  Declama- 

tionen.    Lauban,  4to,  pp.  22. 
E.  Forster,  zwei  unedirte  Dedamatìonen  des  Libanios  (Hermes  iz,  22-71). 

LONOUS. 

Les  pastorales,  ou  Daphnis  et  Chloé,  traduction  de  Jacques  Amyot  reToe  par 
Paul-Louis  Courier.  Introdnction  par  M.  Henry  Houssaye.  Figin«s 
[10]  de  Pnidbon  et  vignettes  [12j  d*£ÌBen.  Paris,  J.  Maury.  4to, 
pp.  110.    600  oopies  prìnted  at  40,  26,  or  IO  fr. 
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LucLAiorg. 

Lue.  Samotat.  Fr.  Frìtscbiiu  reoensoit.  III.  (1).  Bostoek,  Kuhn.  Sto, 
pp.  xlii,  226.    2  Thlr.    (I.-III.  1.  8f  Thir.) 

OeQTTes  eomplètes.  Tìtulnetìon  nouyelle  ayec  une  introdaction  et  dea  notes, 
par  Engène  Talbot.  3e  ed.  2  vola.  Parìa,  Hachette.  18mo,  pp.  zxìy, 
173.     7  fr. 

Choix  de  dialognea  dea  morta.  Edition  elaaaione,  conforme  au  texte  ado^té 
par  le  conseU  de  rinatmotion  pnbliqtie,  precédée  d'une  notioe  littéraire 
par  T.  Bude.  Paria,  Delalain.  18mo,  pp.  xii,  112.  Sana  lexique,  40  e; 
aree  lezi<|ue,  80  e. 

Choix  dea  dialofl^ues  dea  morta.  Edition  claasiqne  conforme  an  texte  adopté 
par  le  conaeil  do  l'instmction  pabliqne,  aecompagnée  de  notea  où  sont 
indic^néB  lea  paramphea  de  la  grammaire  grecque  de  M.  Bumouf  relati& 
à  rtntelligence  du  texte,  et  de  yingt-deux  taoleaux  ét^mologiquea,  con- 
tenant  lea  mota  latina  et  francala  dériyés  dea  racines  qui  se  trouyent  dana 
lea  dialognea,  par  L.  Dumas.  Nouyelle  6d.  Paria,  Delalain.  12mo, 
pp.  vili,  116.    90  e. 

0.  Bnchwald,  Homer  in  Lucian's  Schrìften.    Gorlits.    4to,  pp.  16. 

Ltbzci. 

H.  W.  Stoll,  Anthologìe  grìechiacher  -Lyrìker.  2.  Abth.  4.  yerb.  Aufl. 
Hannover,  Biim^ler.    8yo,  pp.  iy,  200.    ^  Thlr. 

F.  Blaas,  au  den  gnechischen  Lyrikem  (Bbein.  Mus.  1874). 

Ltsias. 

Th.  Gleiniger,  die  aehte  Bede  dea  Lyaiaa  (Hermes  1874,  pp.  150-181). 

G.  G.  Cobet,  Lvtiae  locua  [ap.  sohoi.  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  469a.  kó/uip  L  acc^oX^r] 
emendatila  (Mnemosyne  1874,  p.  891). 

MofiAwa. 

Husaei  grammatici  Carmen  de  Hero  et  Leandro  reo;  Carol.  Dilthey.  Bonn, 
Cohen.    8yo,  pp.  xyii,  41.    f  Thlr. 

NiOAKOB. 

Kicanorìs  rtpì  'OSvo-trcuiic^f  ffrtyfi^s  réliquiae  emendatioreB.  Ed.  Otto  Camuth. 
Berlin,  Bomtrager.    8yo,  pp.  68.    24  Ngr. 

NUMUIIUB. 

C.  G.  Cobet,  Nnmenii  locus  oorrectus  (Hermes  1874,  p.  7). 

KuvuiiàTica. 

J.  F[riedlaoder],  liri/i<Xirrì!rf  auf  Miinzen  (Hermea  yiii,  228-230). 

OmATOBsa. 

C.  Behdants,  de  yarìo  quem  habeat  apud  oratorea  atticos  wpSyua  yocabulum 
nsu  ac  notione.  lipsiae.    Halle,  Beichardt.    8yo,  pp.  41.    |  Thlr. 

Herm.  Sanppe,  symbolae  ad  emendandoa  oratorea  atticoa.  Gottingen,  Die- 
terìch.    4to,  pp.  14.    8  Ngr. 

Papia*. 

Wilh.  WeiiTenbaeh,  das  Papiaa-Fragment  bei  Eus.  K  e.  iii.  39  §}  3-4 
eingehend  exagetìsch  nntersueht.  Giessen,  Bioker.  8yo^  pp.  yiii^  160. 
IThlr. 

PKiLOBmua. 

C.  G.  Cobet,  ad  Phitodemi  libmm  x  de  yitiis  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp.  28-33). 

PHUU>8TRATra. 

Enendations  on  the  inuiginet  by  B.  Hercher  (Hermes  ìx,  109,  110). 

Plato. 

Opera.    Argumenta  dialo^mm  cum  indice  nominum   et  rerum  neonon 

ind.  philosophioo  condidit  J.  Hunziker.    Accedunt  ^role^omena  et  scholia 

graeca  in  PI.  ex  recensione  Fr.  Duebnerì.  III.    Paris,  Didot. 
I  dialoghi  nuovamente  yolgarizsati  da  Eugenio  Ferrari.    III.    Padua. 

8vo,  pp.  636.    6  1.  60  e 
Criton.    Texte  grec  ayeo  un  choix  de  notes  à  l*asage  des  classes  par  M. 

Dmon.    ParìSy  Delagraye.    12mo,  pp.  36. 
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Plato  {eontinued). 

Ad.  EiBsner,  nr  Plaions  Gorgiaa,  in  Zeitsebr.  fur  daa  bajer.  GTmn.  z. 

L.  Paul  and  A.  Eussner,  zu  Platons  GorgiaSi  in  FleckeÌBen's  Jahrb.  1874. 
— -~  opera  xiii.     Ees  pablica.     Kecos'noYit  Jo.  Geo.   Baiteros.     Ed.  4. 

Stnt&art,  Meyer  u.  Zeller.    Sto,  pp.  Izzx,  ai  6.    1}  Tbbr. 
Bonitz,  H.,  zar  Erklarung  des  platoniscben  Dialoga  PhadniB.    8to,  pp.  20. 

Berlin,  Weidmann.    6  Ngr. 
Deichert,  Platea  Beweise  fur  die  ITBsterblicbkeit  der  Seele.    KordhauBeii. 

4to^p.  48. 
Alb.  Hocbbeim,  de  Platonis  politiae  librìs  primis  quattuor.    Berlin.    Sto, 

pp.  36. 
G.  Meifier  za  Platone  Kriton,  in  Fleckeisen,  1874.     Herm.  Stier,  Erlàn- 

terungen,  Betracbtungen  und  ParaUelen  zu  Platona  Eiriton.    Miihlhauaen 

in  Th.    4to. 
Ad.  Ostendorf,  der  platoniscbe  Eros.    Scblesvig.    4to,  pp.  19. 
L.  Paul,  zar  Erklàrung  der  Worte  in  Platons  Goigias  p.  447^,  416^'«, 

461  fin.    Kiel  t.  Wechmar.    4to,  pp.  14.    i  Thlr. 
W.  Teu£fel  zu  Platon»  Symposion  in  Kbein.  Mus.  1874  ;  the  same  (ibid.), 

Der  Codex  Tubingeusia  zu  Platon  ;  the  same,  XJebersicht  der  platonischen 

literatur.    Tiibingen,  Fuea.    4to,  pp.  43. 
Jo.  KreienbUbl,   neue    XJnterauchung   Uber  den   platoniscben   Theatetos. 

Luzem,  Baber.    4to,  pp.  60.    8  Nffr. 
Heller,  Dr.  Herm.,  curae  crìticae  in  riatonia  de  republica  libros.    Berlin, 

Calyar^.    4to,  pp.  48.    }  Thlr. 
0.  Schneider,   Yersuch  einer  genetiachen  Entwickeluug  des  platoniscben 

òyttBóy.    Brandenburg  a.  d^  H.    4to,  pp.  32. 
P.  Schuster,  Heraklit  und  Sophron  in  Platonischen  Citaten  (Rbein.  Mus. 

1874,  pp.  690-632). 

A.  Hug,  Aeschinea  und  Plato  (ibid.  434-444). 

M.  Schanz,  Studien  zur  Geachichto  dea  Platoniacben  Textea.    Wiirzbuig, 

Stahel.     Sto,  pp.  ìt,  88.     1  Thlr.  18  Ngr. 
Herm.   8tier,  Erlkuterungen,  Betracbtungen  und   ParaUelen  zu  Platon! 

Kriton.    Miihlhausen  i.  Th.    4to,  pp.  34. 
Job.  Wolff,  die  platoniscbe  Dialektik,  ihr  TTesen  und  ihr  Wertb  i\i^  die 

menacbliche  Erkenntniaa.  I.     Halle.    Sto,  pp.  8  (from  the  Zeitschr.  f. 

Pbiloaophie,  toI.  64). 
E.  Zeller,  iiber  die  Anacbronismen  in  den  platonischen  Gespmcben.  (from 

Abbandlungen  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wias.  zu  Berlin).     Berlin,  DUmmler. 

4to,  pp.  20.    i  Thlr. 
DaT.  Peipers,  ITntersucbungen  tlb.  daa  System  Piatola.    I.    Die  Erkennt- 

nisatbeorie  Plato'a  mit  besond.  Biicksicht  auf  den  Theatet.     Leipzig, 

Teubner.     Sto,  pp.  xii,  742.    6  Thbr.  18  N^. 
J.  Scbmidt,  wie  yerbalt  aich  der  Tugendbegnff  bei  Sebleiermacber  za  der 

platonischen  Erorterung.    Ascberaleben.    4to,  pp.  16.    8  Ngr. 
Ad.  Weatermayer,  der  Lysis  des  Plato  zur  Einfuhrung  in  daa  Yerstàndniaa 

der  sokratiacDen  Dialoge.     Erlangen,  Deichert.    8to,  pp.  132.     16  Ngr. 
E.  Zeller,  die  Philoaopbie  der  Griecnen.  II.  i  (1).    3  Aufl.    Leipzig,  f^ea. 

Sto,  pp.  640.    4  Thlr. 

B.  Hirzel,  Uber  den  Unterschied  der  ZtKeuoa^  und  der  <r»^poa^infi  in  der 
platoniscben  Republik  (Hermes  tììì,  379-411). 

C.  G.  Cobet,  ad  Plat.  Gorgiam  (Mnemoayne  1874,  pp.  113-161).  Platonica 
I.  Ad  Plat.  Menexenum.  ii.  Ad  diTcrsoa  Platonis  dialogos.  lu.  Ad 
lamblicbi  \^oy  irporpeKriKÓy  (ibid.  241-282).  Scbolia  emendatit  (ibid. 
282,  386).  Scbolia  [Eutbyphr.  p.  14d]  a  Chnstiano  acripta  (ibid.  p.  SS). 
Ad  Plat.  qui  fertur  Ale.  i.  nbid.  369-886). 

C.  Badham,  on  Tim.  p.  41a  (ibid.  300). 

Plutarchtts. 

J.  Craiianeaco,  Plutarcbua  cum  Herodoto  et  Tbncydide  oomparatur  quod  ad 
biatoricam  rationem  attinet*    Paria,  Hachetto.    Sto,  pp.  77. 
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pLiTTABCHrs  {conttHUéd), 

M.  Dìiue,  Beitràge  zur  Erìtik  der  Trostsohrìft  Pluiarchs  an  Apolloniiu. 

Berlin,  Weidmann.    Sto,  pp.  20.    6  Ngr. 
Bernh.  Erdinann,  Platarchi  Kumae  aliquot  capita  commenfcariifl  illostraYit. 

Wittenberg^.    4to,  pp.  12. 
Oct.  Gréard,  de  la  morale  le  Plutarque.    2e  ed.    Paris,  Hachette.     ISmo, 

pp.  xtì,  403.     3  fr.  50  e. 
Herm.  Rose,  de  Aristidis  Plutarchei  fontibns.    Gottlngen.    Sto,  pp.  43. 
R.  Hereher  (Emendationa  in  Hermes  ix,  lU-2). 

B.  Schneider,  za  Plataroh  (Rhein.  Mns.  xxix,  369). 

A.  F.  Bodger,  de  Dande  Samio  Diodori  Sicali  et  Platarchi  aactore. 
Gottingen,  Bente.    Sto,  pp.  64.     12  Ngr. 

P.  MuUemeiater,  de  fontibos  Pjrri  Platarcnei.    Gottingen,  Dieterich.    Sto, 
pp.  82.    6  Ngr. 

POLLVX. 

Althaoa,  £m.,  qoaestioiiam  de  Icilii  Pollocìa  fontibos  specimen.    Berlin, 
Weber.    STo,pp.  40.    J  Thlr. 

POLTABXUS. 

R.  Hereher  (Hermes  ix.  112-3). 

H.  T.  Herweiden,  Poljbiana  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp.  73-79). 

Pboclus. 

C.  Wachsmath  iiber  die  handschxifUiche  TTeberUeferang  tou  Pr.  Comm.  za 
£uklid*s  Elem.  (Rhein.  Mas.  xxix,  317-320). 

Ptoiamasus. 

y.  Rose,  Pt.  and  die  Schale  Ton  Toledo  (Hermes  tììì,  327-349). 

ScKsnci  Grascx  (see  Earipides). 

L.  Urlichs,  em  neaes  Stiick  des  Achaeos  (Rhein.  Mas.  xxix,  356). 

B.  Prìnz,  za  den  Fragmenten  d.  grìech.  Dramatiker  (ibid.  356-8). 

£.  Hiller,  iiber  einige  Personenbezeichnongeu  griecmsche  Dramen  (Hermes 
Ttii,  442-466). 

SSXTDB  EmPIUICTTS. 

Eog.  Pappenheim,  «de  S.  E«  libroram  namero  et  ordine.     Berlin,  Weber. 
4to,  pp.  17.    }  Thlr. 

SOCRATES. 

A.*PoailIée,  La  philosophie  de  Socrate.    Paris,  Ladrange.    Sto,  pp.  xx, 
1007.    16  fr. 

8oPHocLB9  (see  Earipides). 

Xhéàtre.     Tradaction  noaTelle,  précédée  d'ane  notice  biograpbiqae  ac- 

eompagnée  de  notes  explicatiTes,  par  E.  Pessonneaax.     2e  ed.    Paris, 

Charpentier.     ISmo,  pp.  tììì,  473. 
ao^w.  Tragòdien,  zum  Schulgebraacbe  mit  erklarenden  Anmer- 

kangen  Tersehen  t.  N.  Weckleia.   I.  Antigone.     Miinchen,  Lindaaer. 

8T0,pp.  98.     12  N^. 
G.  C.  H.  Baspe,  Einiges  zar  Antigone  des  S.  nebst  einem  Anhange  iiber 

den  Aias.    Berlin,  CalTary.    ^  Thlr. 
J.  H.  Schlegel,  die  tragische  Ironie  bei  S.  Taaberbisoho£Bheim,  Lang.    Sto, 

pp.  ìt,  177.    }  Thlr. 
L.  t.  Sybe),  S.  ala  Stifter  einer  G^esellschaft  der  MasenTerehrer  (Hermes 

1874,  pp.  248-251). 
Ladw.  Bellermann,  fieitrXge  zar  Erklàrang  nnd  Eritik  des  Sophokles. 

Berlin,  Weidmann.    Sto,  pp.  88.    }  Thlr. 
G.  Krìiger,  za  Sophokles  (Rhein.  Mas.  1874,  pp.  189,  634). 
W.  Teaffel  iiber  den  Schiuse  des  sophokleischen  Eònig  Gedipos  (ibid. 

pp.  505-9). 
11.  Haapt  (emendation  of  Tita  Soph.  in  Hermes  tììì,  182-3). 

BoFKBOV  (see  under  Fiato)» 
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Stobabus. 

M.  Haapt,  amendations  ^ermes  TÌii,  252-5). 

0.  G.  Cobat,  ad  Stobaei  dorìlefirinm  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp.  80-122, 424-451). 

IStbabo. 

A.  Miller,  zn  S.  (Blatter  f.  d.  bayer.  Gymn.  z.). 

Stncbllub. 

£.  Frick,  krìtiaehe  Untersnchangen  ubar  das  alte  Ghronikoii,  die  agyptìscbe 
Konìesliste  dea  Eratostbenes  nnd  ApoUodoroa,  daa  Sotbjsbncb  imd  die 
àgyptiscbte  Eonigaliste  dea  SyDkelloB  (Rhein.  Hna.  zxiz,  252-281). 

THsxiariua. 

C.  6.  Cobet,  de  Themistii  adulatione  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp.  1-7). 

THSOCRinrs. 

Tb.  Bondorf,  oommentarins  in  Tb.  o.  zi.    Janer.    4to,  pp.  24. 

Albin  KmmbbolE,  qnaeationam  Tbeocriteamm  apec.  prìmum.     Dnaden. 

8yo,  pp.  33. 
Fr.  Scholtz,  die  MìscbuDg  der  Dialekte  bei  Tbeokrìi     Berlin,  Calrary. 

4to,  pp.  27.     12  Ngr. 
E.  Zettel,  za  Tbeokrit  (Blattor  f.  d.  bayer.  Gymn.  z.). 

Thbophbastub. 

0.  Eircbner,  die  botanischen  Sehrìften  d.  Tbeopbrast  T.  Ereaoe.    JTrom 

Fleckei8en*8  Jabrbiicber.]    Leipzig,  Teubner.     Sto,  pp.  89.    24  Ngr. 
C.  G.  Cobet,  ad  Tbeophr.  cnaraoteres  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp.  34-72). 

Thbofoicpus. 

C.  Buenger,  Tbeopompea.    Strassbnrg,  Triibner.    8yo,  pp.  71.    12  Ngr. 

Thuotdidbs. 

lib.  I.,  II.  Ez  recensione  Bekkeri  in  usom  scbolamm  ed.  A.  Sch5ne. 

Berlin,  Weidmann.    8vo,  pp.  vi,  266.    2j|  Thlr. 
ed.  Joan.  Mattb.  Stam.  II.,  1.  t-tuì.     Leipzig,  Taucbnitz.     8to, 

pp.  zzzvii,  264.    12  Ngr.    Pracbtausg.     1  Tblr. 
Guerre  da  Peloponneso.    Livre  1^'.    Tezte  nee,  ayec  noticea,  sommairea  et 

notes  en  fr.,  par  M.  F.  Castels.    Paris,  Demgraye.     12mo,  pp.  188. 
0.  Badham,  Tbocydidea  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp.  8-27,  283-297,  301,  886- 

891). 
H.  Bliimner,  za  Tbac.  iy,  48  (Fleckeisen's  Jabrbiicber,  ciz). 
Lndoy.  Cwikliifiki,  qoaestiones  de  tempore  quo  Tb.  prìorem  biatoHae  sitae 

partem  composuerit.  Berlin,  Mejer  and  Miiller,  1873.  8yo,  pp.  56.  }  Tblr. 
Z.  Grundstrom,  de  asu  praeposiUonis  m-pés  apud  Tb.    XJpsala  1873.     8yo, 

pp.  58. 
G.  Roesener,  de  orationibos  operi  Thac.  insertis.    Greiffenberg.  4to,  pp.  16. 
Hngo  Leincke,  bat  Tbacydides  das  Werk  des  Herodot  gekannt  ?    Stettìn 

(Berlin,  Calyory).    4to,  pp.  20.     ^  Tblr. 

Xbnophanbb. 

Fr.  Eem,  iiber  X.  y.  Kolopbon.    4io,  pp.  28. 

Xbnophon. 

Anabasis,  erkl.  y.  C.  Bebdantz.  II.     Bacb  iy-yii.    8.  yerb.    Aufl.    Berlin, 

"Weidmann.    8yo,  pp.  261.    f  Tblr. 
Geavres  complètes.    l^radaction  noayelle,  avec  une  introdaction  et  dea  notes, 
par  Eugène  Talbot     3e  édition.     2  yols.     Paris,  Hacbette.      18mo, 
pp.  lix.  1135.    7  fìr. 
■  qui  fertor  libellas  de  repablica  Atbeniensiam.    In  osam  achoUram 

academican],m  ed.  A.  Eircbboff.  Berlin,  Hertz.    8yo,  pp.  zii,  23.    8  N^. 
Hellenika,  erkl.  t.  L.  Breitenbacb.   II.    Buob  ili,  iy.     Berhn, 


Weidmann.    8yo,  pp.  zcìi,  304.    }  Tblr. 
C.  Badham,  emendations of  Xen.  de  vectig.  (Mnemosyne  1875,  pp.  299, 300). 
M.  Haupt,  emendation  of  Xen.  de  yectig.  5,  {  2  (Hermes  yiii,  251-2). 
A.  Erolm,  Sokrates  und  Xen.    HaUe,  Miiblmann.   8yo,  pp.z,  179.   l^TUr. 
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Xbvophok  (eoHtmued). 

C.  Lincke,  de  Xen.  cyropaediae  interpolationiboi.     Jena,  £.  Frommann. 

«▼0,  pp.  36.     i  Thlr. 
Gmt,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  1, }  §  27,  28.    Kurz  za  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  2,  {  8, 

6  and  14.    Miller  za  Xenoph.  Anab.  III.  1,  §  21  (ali  in  Blatter  f.  d. 

baTerisehe  Oymnanal-schalwesen  x). 
Th.  Gleininger,  de  Xen.  libello  ani  wópot  inBcrìbitor.    Halle  (Berlin,  Mayer 

and  Moller).    8to,  pp.  67.    12  Ngr. 
£.  Fobie,  die  angebhcQ  Xenophonteiaobe  Apologie  in  ibrem  YerbaltnÌBse 

zom  letzten  Capitel  der  Memorabilien.    Aitenborg,  Bende.    Sto,  pp.  66. 

12  Ngr. 
.    Quii,  '^llbrecbt,  de  Xen.  HeUenicis  in  epitomen  non  coaofcis.     Hannover 
(Leipzig,  Teabner).    4to,  pp.  47.    16  ifgr. 
A.  Zurbo^.  de  Xen.  Ubello  qni  irépot  insciìbitiir.     Berlin,  Weber.     8to, 
pp.  46.    12  Ngr. 

ZùMàMÀB, 

Jo.  Zonarae  epitome  bistoriamm.     Cam  Caroli  Dacangii  Baisqae  annota- 
tionibaa  ed.  Lod.  Dindorflu.  V.  Leipzig,  Teubner.  8ro,  pp.  ccoiii.  1  TUr. 


Latin. 

Dr.  Wagner,  of  Hamburg,  whose  name  is  so  well  known 
to  US  in  connexìon  with  Modem  G^reek  studìes^  to  whom  the 
Soeiety  has  been  greatly  indebted  in  former  years,  kindly 
nndertook  to  fumish  us  with  a  report  on  the  progress  of 
Latin  Philology. 

''  The  foremost  event  in  Latin  Philology  daring  the  year 
1874  is  no  doubt  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
Gorssen's  great  work  on  the  Etruscan  language.  Though 
doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  many  details  propòunded  in 
this  work,  and  though  many  explanations  and  derivations  of 
Etruscan  and  other  words  found  in  it  can  be  controverted,  the 
most  competent  critics  appear  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  sound- 
ness  of  the  theory  itself  on  which  the  work  is  constructed, 
and  which  it  is  intended  to  prove.  It  is  at  ali  cTents  a  great 
gain  to  know  that  the  Etruscan  language  should  henceforth 
be  oonsidered  as  olosely  akin  to  the  other  Italie  languages, 
though  it  has  apparently  gene  furthest  of  ali  in  the  decom- 
position  of  its  Towel-system.  The  second  volume  of  Corssen's 
work  remains  to  be  expected;  it  will  contain  a  systematic 
grammar  of  the  language,  as  far  as  this  can  be  elicited  from 
the  extant  monuments.  It  will  thus  form  an  almost  indis- 
pensable  supplement  of  the  first  volume,  though  this  fumishes 
moat  of  the  materials  for  it.    A  very  interesting  and  full 
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account  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Etniacan 
language — and  it  is  its  inflexion  and  grammar  that  proves 
the  Etruscan  language  to  be  of  Italie  origin — has  been  given 
by  Moritz  Schmìdt  (of  Jena)  in  an  article  on  Corssen's  hook, 
printed  in  one  of  the  latest  numbers  of  the  Annals  of  Philo- 
logy  edited  by  Fleckeisen.^ 

"  The  other  branches  of  the  Italie  dialects  bave  likewise 
been  carefully  studied  and  reviewed  in  the  course  of  this 
year.  We  will  chiefly  mention  Savelberg's  'TJmbrian  Studies/' 
which  are  replete  with  sagacious  observations  and  ingenioas 
theories  hearing  upon  the  whole  group  of  the  Italian  lan* 
guageSy  though  bere  too  the  observation  might  be  made  that 
not  ali  will  agree  with  ali.  But  the  remark  would  be  trite  ; 
for  in  what  department  of  philological  labour  would  it  and 
could  it  be  otherwiseP  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Savelsberg 
enters  very  carefully  into  the  various  interchanges  of  lettera 
between  Umbrian  and  Latin,  and  that  he  touches  upon  the 
derivations  of  many  Latin  words.  The  interchange  of  v 
and  h  leads  him  to  discuss  a  new  theory  conceming  the  Latin 
Towel-conjugations  in  a-,  e-,  i-,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
originally  ended  in  av',  ev^,  iv-  ;  and  analogously  he  holds  that 
aFy  eF,  ìF,  were  the  originai  endings  of  the  oorresponding 
classes  of  verbs  in  Greek.  In  treating  of  this  point,  the 
author  enters  upon  such  a  curious  form  as  restaverit  in  Pro- 
pertius  iii.  26,  53  (Paley),  which  he  attempts  to  defend  as 
a  peculiar  form  of  the  future.  But  this  is  surely  going  too 
far,  and  it  should  be  home  in  mind  that  the  reading  in  the 
passage  referred  to  is  much  too  uncertain  to  be  depended  on. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Naples  MS.  of  Propertius  should 
always  be  treated  as  the  chief  authority,  and  that  reads 
restahit,  not  restaverìL  But  in  spite  of  such  exaggerations  as 
this,  Savelberg's  Studies  appear  to  deserve  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

'^  The  popular  or  yulgar  Latin  has  been  re-considered  and 


^  Since  the  above  has  been  wrìtten,  Corssen's  theory  has  been  attacked  by 
Aufrecht  and  Bréal,  and  prìnoipally  by  Dr.  W.  Deeke,  *  Consen  nnd  die  Sprache 
der  £tru8ker/     Stuttgart.    See  also  J.  6.  Cuno's  Etruscan  Stndies,  Jahrb.  109. 

*  Zeitschrift  fiir  yergleichende  Sprachfonchung,  Band  21,  s.  97 — 237. 
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elucidateci  by  a  soholar  whose  mere  name  ìs  a  guarantee  for 
sound  and  accorate  work,  E.  Wòlfflin,  in  bis  'Observations 
on  Ynlgar  Latin,'  ^  which  abound  in  illostrations  coUected 
£rom  various  sources.  There  is  also  an  essay  by  O.  Bebling 
on  the  same  sabject.' 

^'  For  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  language,  A.  Yanioek,  a 
papil  of  Gborge  Curtius,  has  presented  the  teachers  of  Latin 
with  a  very  serviceable  manual,  published  by  Teubner.  The 
book  is  yery  sound,  and  the  only  exception  we  can  take  to  it 
is  that  it  is  somewhat  too  short  and  concise.  This  is,  how- 
ever,  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  and  may  easily  be  amended  in 
subsequent  editions,  which  we  feel  certain  that  the  book  will 
reach.  Yanicek  has  also  published  a  Latin  Grammar  on  the 
model  of  Curtius's  work  for  Greek  ;  but  it  will  probably  be 
a  long  timo  before  Latin  comes  to  be  taught  in  Germany  in 
this  manner.  Mr.  £ey's  Latin  Grammar  upon  the  crude- 
form  system  is  yery  little  known  in  Germany,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  opposition  in  which  this  excellent  scholar 
has  placed  himself  to  the  German  school  of  philology  would 
no  doubt  prcTent  German  scholars  from  goìng  very  far  into 
it.  It  would,  however,  amply  repay  accurate  study,  and  Mr. 
Key's  Syntax  is  certaiiJy  one  of  the  best  in  existence. 

"The  well-known  work  of  Neue  (better  known  to  many  stu- 
dente of  Sophocles  as  Nevius)  has  just  come  out  in  a  second 
edition — at  least,  so  far  as  the  second  volume  is  concemed. 
It  forma  a  great  storehouse  of  leaming,  but  is  now  sadly  in 
want  of  an  index.  It  would  be  desirable  that  such  an  index 
should  also  comprise  Schneider's  '  Formenlehre,'  of  which 
Keue  professes  to  be  a  continuation. 

"Speaking  of  Latin  grammar,  we  will  not  forget  to  add 
that  the  first  part  of  the  Lectures  of  the  late  Prof.  F.  Haase  on 
'  Lateinische  Sprachwissenschaft  '  has  been  published.  Haase 
himself  had  acquired  his  great  reputation  as  a  Latin  scholar 
by  editing,  in  1839,  Beisig's  Lectures  on  the  same  subject 
with  most  yaluable  notes — a  book  which  remains  a  standard 
work  on    Latin  grammar    (chiefly  the    syntactical    part). 

^  Fhilolog!U|  xzxìt.  pp.  137-165.  *  Kieler  QelehrteiiBchiile. 

8 
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Haase'B  own  Lectares  wìll  fona  a  yaluable  supplement  of 
Beisig's. 

*'  The  sixth  Toltime  of  the  great  ooUection  of  the  Latin 
grammarians  by  Keil  is  now  complete.  It  contains  the 
'  Scriptores  artis  metric»/  among  whom  Marìus  Yictorinas 
and  Terentianus  Maurus  hold  the  first  place. 

*'  The  late  Professor  Elotz's  Lectares  on  Latin  style  have  also 
been  published,  but  do  net  seem  to  be  a  great  addition  to  onr 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  is  now  a  rage  in  Germany 
to  publish  great  scholars'  lectares  after  their  decease — ^rather 
a  questionable  practice  ! 

^'Passing  on  to  Latin  literatare  itself,  we  have  not  to  report 
of  many  new  editions  of  paramoant  interest.  The  niunber  of 
writers  whose  text  has  not  been  to  a  great  extent  settled  by 
the  indefatigable  criticai  laboors  of  this  century  is  daily 
becoming  smaller,  and  in  some  authors  the  task  of  merely 
textaal  criticism  seems  to  be  nearly  exhausted  ;  while  there  is 
mach  to  be  dono  yet  for  the  thoroagh  interpretation  of  nearly 
ali  Latin  writers.  Sach  commentaries  as  Prof.  Oonington's 
on  Yirgil,  and  Munro's  on  Lacretias,  are  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  exertions  of  scholars  will  be 
directed  to  simìlar  exhaustive  stadies  on  Latin  aathors  more 
and  more,  after  the  criticai  materials  have  been  coUected. 
We  bave  lately  received  the  first  Tolame  of  Mr.  Wickham's 
edition  of  Horace»  pablished  by  the  Clarendon  Press — a 
work  elaborated  with  a  good  deal  of  the  Ooningtonian  spirit, 
thoagh  not  nearly  so  detailed  as  Oonington's  YirgiL  Bat  in 
Horace  a  wise  limitation  of  the  illustrations  to  be  brought  for- 
ward  is  after  ali  preferable  to  froitless  endeavoars  at  anything 
like  completeness.  Too  mach  has  been  said  in  illastration  of 
this  favourite  poet,  and  to  make  appropriate  selections  is  in 
him  almost  more  difficalt  than  to  pat  forth  new  and  originai 
matter.  In  this  we  can  honestly  say  that  Mr.  Wickham's 
edition  has  greatly  pleased  as.  He  has  prodaced  notes  on 
this  most  '  tastefal  '  of  ali  Roman  poets,  in  which  good  tasto 
is  always  conspicaoas.  A  neat  edition  of  the  whole  of 
Horace  has  been  pablished  by  Lacian  Mailer,  so  well  known 
as  one  of  the  first  aathorities  in  the  department  of  Latin 
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poetiy;  his  ^Lectiones  YenusinsB'  (originally  published  in 
the  TnmsaotioRS  ci  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy)  contain  his 
argnments  for  some  of  the  readìngs  adopted  hy  him.  The 
Soholia  of  Porphyrion  on  Horace— the  only  ones  of  authority 
with  whkh  Aeron  and  the  so-called  Commentator  Cruqui- 
anus  cannot  compete — ^have  beea  carefully  edited  by  a  young 
BaTarian  aoholar»  Mr.  Meyer.  Pauly's  and  Hauthal's  editions 
aie  utterly  untrustworthy. 

"  A  reprint  of  M.  Haupt's  éditìon  de  luxe  of  Yìrgil  (which 
we  bave  not,  however,  seen).  is  stated  to  contain  that  sebo* 
lar's  revision  of  the  cnrious  poem  *  ^tna/  commonly  ascribed 
to  Seneca's  friend  Lucilius^  a  poem  edited  by  Mr.  Munro 
some  time  ago  with  the  readìngs  of  the  excellent  Cambridge 
MS.  Haupt  had  preTÌously  published  numeroiu  emendations 
of  the  yery  oorrupt  text  of  this  poem — one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cidt  problems  of  textual  criticism  in  Latin  literature.  We 
haTe  no  doubt  but  that  the  edition»  which  was,  howeyer, 
published  after  Haupt's  deathy  wiU  be  foimd  to  contain  new 
and  ingeniouB  contribuiions  to  the  emendation  of  the  text. 

"  In  the  Teubner  coUection  of  Latin  authors*  we  notice  two 
editions  of  considerable  interest.  The  first  is  Gardthausen's 
edition  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  writer  whom  Momm- 
sen  has  called  the  greatest  historian  in  Roman  literature. 
Eyssenhardt's  edition,  published  some  five  years  back,  had 
been  universally  condemned  by  the  most  competent  judges, 
Mommsen  among  them,  and  tums  out  to  be  indeed  Tery 
superficial  and  careless.  Gktrdthausen's  text  and  criticai 
notes  oonvey  a  dififerent  impression  ;  and  besides  this,  the 
editor  has  sacoeeded  in  amending  his  author's  text  in  not  a 
few  placee,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  is  a  peculiar  writer,  and 
not  easy  to  understand.  He  writes  Latin  like  a  foreigner  and 
a  Boldier  ;  but  he  is  thoughtful  and  energetic.  The  second 
work  is  E.  Bàhrens's  edition  of  the  Fanegyrici,  who  are  just 
as  polished  in  their  style  as  Ammianus  is  uneouth  ;  but  stili 
they  contain  important  materials  for  the  history  of  the  latter 
time  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  a  oareful  edition  was  indeed 
a  desideratum.  The  text  is,  however,  dependent  upon  Tery 
late  MSS.,  while  in  the  case  of  Ammianus  we  possess  at  least 
one  MS.  of  considerable  antiquity. 
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'^  Among  thoae  writers  whose  text  deserves  to  be  setiled 
and  elucidated,  we  should  mention  Olaudian  and'Ausonius. 
There  are  hopes  of  obtaining  a  criticai  editìon  of  the  first, 
but  nobody  speaks  of  the  latter. 

**  Before  concluding  our  report  on  Latin,  we  have  yet  to 
mention  two  contributions  to  Latin  philology,  both  of  them 
English  productions.  In  the  first  place  we  would  mention 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  Specimens  of  Early  Latin,  published  by 
the  darendon  Press.  This  is  a  work  which  does  honour  to 
the  studies  carried  on  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  to 
the  practical  spirit  in  whioh  the  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  Latin  is  bronght  to  bear  on  the  more  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  so-called  'Classics/  Mr.  Wordsworth 
has  gene  over  the  works  of  the  German  scholars  with  un« 
tiring  zeal  and  independent  judgment,  and  it  is  this  feature 
that  renders  bis  hook  a  valuable  contributìon  to  Latin  philo- 
logy.  In  Germany  there  are  what  is  oommonly  called 
'schools'  or  philological  sects,  and  there  nothing  is  more 
frequent  than  the  '  jorare  in  verba  magistri,'  especially  in 
the  department  of  Latin  grammar,  in  whioh  so  great  a  re- 
volution has  been  wrought  by  the  works  of  Lachmann  and 
EitschL  But  great  men  are  apt  to  be  dictatorial,  and  the 
little  follow  in  their  wake.  Controversies  arise,  and  are 
carried  on  in  a  style  dificult  to  describe.  In  such  things 
where  the  *  school  '  stand  up  for  ali  the  master  has  said,  it  is 
desirable  to  bear  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  outsider  whose 
judgment  may  be  supposed  to  be  unbiassed.  Mr.  Words* 
worth  is  impartial  and  independent  throughout,  and  that 
renders  bis  opinion  highly  valuable.  In  the  grammatìcal 
introduction  prefixed  to  bis  work  we  should  disagree  with 
him  in  perhaps  a  considerable  number  of  places  ;  but  we 
always  recognize  that  he  has  a  right  to  bis  opinion,  as  he 
has  fully  considered  the  various  theories  put  forward.  In 
the  texts  he  has  selected,  bis  illustratìons  are  to  the  point, 
and  several  times  he  appears  to  bave  produced  good  emenda- 
tions  of  corrupt  passages.^ 

^  See  also  an  artide  by  Mr.  Manro  in  the  Acadetny  of  Jnly  3, 1876. 
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**  The  seoond  and  last  work  we  bave  to  mention  is  our 
former  Preaident's  work  on  Latin  Pronunciation,  a  hook  I 
haye  read  with  much  interest,  and  not  a  little  profit.  Owing 
to  my  residenoe  in  Gtermany,  I  cannot  but  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  what  haa  been  done,  aince  1870,  towards  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  Englisb  pronunciaticm  of  Latin.  Bat  I  bave 
caiefnlly  read  tbe  discnasions  camed  on  in  tbe  Academy,  and 
bave  gene  OTer  Mr.  Ellis's  work.  Mr.  EUis's  tbeories  of 
Latin  accent  I  am  fully  prepared  to  accept,  and  tbey  are, 
as  &r  a»  I  see,  in  barmony  witb  tbe  traditions  of  tbe  best 
time  of  antiquity.  I  am  glad  to  find  tbat  Mr.  Ellis  insista 
on  the  careful  obeervation  of  accent  and  qnantity,  bat  may 
be  allowed  to  add  tbat  at  least  in  the  last  twenty  years  we 
Germana  bare  been  yery  careful  in  observing  tbe  very  rulea 
he  inaìsts  upon.  We  bare  not,  indeed,  pronounced  sapiens 
and  eànsul  witb  the  e  and  o  long,  but  we  do  not  admit  hòminès^ 
but  train  oor  pupila  to  pronounce  hòminès^  witb  tbe  pitch  on 
the  first  ayllable  and  the  ending  long.  In  anotber  point,  the 
praetioe  of  many  good  teachers  in  Germany  bas  likewise 
anticipated  Mr.  Ellis's  reeults,  I  mean  the  pronunciation  of 
'  slurred  Towels,'  while  conservative  people  stili  cling  to  the 
antiquated  practice  of  completely  'eliding'  tbe  vowels  in 
qnestion.  Witb  regard  to  final  m,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
Mr.  Ellis'^B  general  conclusions,  thougb  I  confess  to  finding 
a  terraruddominos  rather  strange,  nor  do  I  exactly  see  wby 
a  Roman  sbonld  not  bave  prono\mced  terrarundominos^  as  I 
shonld  prefer  to  do.  In  tbe  matter  of  Latin  verse  pronuncia- 
tion,  I  shonld  Kke  to  hear  Mr.  Ellis's  ùvàfXKe  teaching;  it 
Ì8  difficult  to  reabze  this  part  from  the  printed  page.  But 
ihere  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  Mr.  Ellis's  hook  is  of  vaine,  not 
only  to  the  British  teacher  of  Latin,  but  to  tbe  Latin  philo- 
logist  in  general. 

"  One  moreobservation,  and  I  bave  done.  It  is  noticeable 
tbat  tbe  German  philologers  stili  maintain  their  superiority 
in  the  field  of  Latin  pbilology,  but  it  is  equally  notewortby 
tbat  tbe  Englisb  sobolars  are  rapidly  working  up  to  them,  and 
bave  already  attained  to  a  oertain  independence  in  treating 
Latin  authors. 
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^'  The  editions  published  with  Englisli  notes  bare  no  doubt 
belped  tbis  development  in  many  ways,  and  among  tbese 
some  of  tbe  works  in  tbe  '  Bibliotbeca  Classioa'  and  in  tbe 
Clarendon  Press  Serìes  are  of  real  importanee  to  Latin  pbilo- 
logists.  Tbe  sound  practical  sense  wbicb  is  snob  a  prominent 
feature  in  tbe  Englisb  cbaracter  manifests  itself  in  tbe  de- 
partment  of  Latin  pbilology  as  well  as  in  otber  parts  of  study, 
and  tbe  materials  amassed  by  German  scbolars  begin  to  be 
digested  and  put  to  use.  It  is  to  beboped  tbat  tbis  develop- 
ment will  continue  ;  tbe  labours  of  Englisb  scbolars  would 
tben  again  exercise  an  influence  of  tbeir  own  on  German 
scbolarsbip,  wbicb  is  painstaking  and  industrious  tbrougbout, 
but  apt  to  «yerdo  tbings.  We  are  sorry  to  find  tbat  not  a 
single  contribution  to  Latin  scbolarsbip  bas  been  made  by 
tbe  Frencb  -in  1874^ — ^many  scbool-books  bave  been  publisbed, 
but  wbat  we  bave  seen  did  not  appear  to  be  very  scbolarly. 
No  independent  Frencb  work,  tbat  may  be  called  an  actual  con- 
tribution to  Latin  pbilology,  bas  lately  come  to  our  knowledge. 
Tbe  Italians  do  not  seem  to  produce  anytbing  important  in 
tbe  same  brancb  of  study,  nor  do  tbe  Spanisb  and  Portuguese. 
Among  tbe  smaller  nations,  tbe  Banes  bave  produced  respect- 
able  Latin  scbolars,  notably  Madvig.  Tbe  Germans,  tbe 
Englisb,  and  tbe  Danes — i,e.  tbe  Teutonic  race — are  doing 
tbe  honours  of  Latin  pbilology  !  '^ 

Romance. 

M.  Paul  Meyer,  of  tbe  Ecole  des  Cbartes,  etc«,  one  of  our 
Honorary  Members,  and  one  of  tbe  founders  of  tbe  Old- 
Frencb  Text  Society, — wbicb  bas,  to  our  great  gratification, 
sprung  into  ezistence  since  my  predecessor's  last  Address, — 
bas  been  good  enougb,  notwitbstanding  tbe  immense  pressure 
of  bis  otber  engagements,  to  continue  for  us  tbis  year  the 
summary  of  progress  in  tbe  pbilology  of  tbe  Bomance  lan- 
guages  wbicb  bis  former  long  and  valuable  Beport  for  Mr. 
Ellis's  last  Address  began.    M.  Meyer  bas  ako  laid  us  under 

^  In  the  Itwue  Critique  of  March  27, 1876,  M.  £.  Jaoob's  edition  of  Taoitns 
receives  a  faYourable  notice  ;  but  I  haye  not  seen  the  work,  and  do  not  know 
whether  it  waB  published  in  1874. 
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further  obligatìon  by  obtaining  for  us  from  the  first  authorìty 
on  Wallachian,  L  e.  M.  Pìcot,  a  Report  on  the  late  works  on 
that  langoagOy  a  langaage  which  is  now  for  the  first  time 
indoded  in  your  President's  Annual  Address. 

''H  ne  s'est  prodait  dans  le  domaìne  des  études  romanes 
aucon  oayrage  réellement  éminent  depuis  que  la  Société 
philologique  a  bien  voulu  me  charger  une  première  fois  de 
lui  ezposer  le  progrès  de  ces  études.  Je  n'aurai  à  signaler 
présentement  aucun  travail  qui  pour  Timportance  du  sujet, 
l'étendae  et  la  sùreté  des  recherches,  soit  comparable  aux 
Sappi  Ladini  de  M.  Ascoli,  au  Saint  Alexis  de  M.  G.  Paris, 
au  ViUeAardotdn  et  au  Joinville  de  M.  de  Wailly.  Toutefois 
le  progrès  est  sensible  :  le  nombre  des  travailleurs  s'accroit  ; 
les  essais,  les  dissertations,  les  éditions,  s'accumulent,  au  point 
qu'il  deyient  difficile  de  se  tenir  au  courant  de  tout  ce  qui 
se  public  sur  les  langues  et  les  littératures  des  pays  latins. 
Le  mouvement  en  ayant  se  dessine  :  fécond  en  résultats  dès 
maintenant  et  plein  de  promesses  pour  lavenir. 

"L'AUemagne  continue  encore  à  tenir  la  téte,  ici  comme  en 
d'autres  directions.  Elle  domine  par  Tabondance  et  par  la 
Taleur  moyenne  de  sa  production.  Sans  doute,  entre  tant 
de  publications  romanes  qui  nous  viennent  d'outre  Rhin  il 
en  est  peu  qui  s'élèvent  au  dessus  d'une  respectable  mèdio- 
crìté,  mais  il  faut  aussi  reconnaitre  que  celles  auxquelles  tonte 
Taleur  fait  défaut  sont  infiniment  rares.  Rien  d'excellent, 
rien  de  décidément  mauvais.  Tel  est  Tefiet  d'une  forte 
discipline  scientifique  qui  ne  suffit  pas  assurément  à  susciter 
des  (Buvres  de  genie,  mais  qui  du  moins  amène  chacun  à 
faire  le  meilleur  usage  possible  de  ses  facultés. 

''Dans  les  pays  romans^  au  contraire^  où  cotte  discipline 
esiste  i  un  moindre  degré,  les  oeuvres  dépourvues  de  méthode, 
les  éluoubrations  yaines  cu  méme  ridicules  sont  loin  d'étre 
des  accidente  isolés;  mais  en  revanche  un  goùt  supérieur 
et  une  intelligence  tìyc  et  nette  sont  des  qualités  rela- 
tiyement  fréquentes,  et  lorsqu'elles  s  unissent  à  Tusage  de 
la  critique,  on  Yoit  se  produire  des  oeuYres  d'une  haute  dis- 
tinction,  où  se  trouye  le  gain  réel  des  études  romanes  pendant 
ces  demières  années. 
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"  Je  suivrai  dans  oette  rapide  reyue  Tordre  adopté  dans 
mon  précédent  rapport.  On  remarquera  qu'i  meaure  que  les 
études  romanes  se  déyeloppent,  les  philologaee,  et  oenx  là 
méme  qui  possédent  la  connaissance  sdentifiqae  de  Fensenible 
des  langues  latines,  tendent  de  plus  en  plus  è  concentreT 
leurs  efforts  sur  un  idiome  en  particulier.  Oette  tendanoe, 
qui  n'a  rien  que  de  conforme  à  la  marche  ordinaire  des 
scienceSi  explìque  oomment  nous  n'aurons  à  enregistrer^  à 
part  certaines  coUectanées  étyinologiquesy  aucun  ouvrage  qui 
traite  simultanément  de  plusieurs  langues  romanes. 

'^Italie. — VArchimo  glottologico  italiano  se  poursuit  d'une 
manière  digne  de  ses  débuts.  L'importance  des  Saggi  Ladini 
de  M.  Ascoli,  dont  je  n'ai  pu  donner  Tan  demier  qu'une 
bien  rapide  et  inadequate  appréciation,  consiste  non  pas 
seulement  dans  la  valeur  des  résultats  obtenus,  mais  enoore 
dans  la  conception  d'un  pian  qui  se  laisse  aisément  adapter 
à  l'étude  de  tout  dialecte  italien,  et  méme,  mutatis  mutandiSt 
de  tout  dialecte  roman.  Oe  pian,  M.  Nigra,  qui  est,  comme 
cbacun  sait,  non  moins  philòlogue  que  diplomate,  l'a  suivi 
dans  un  exposé  très  complet  du  dialecte  de  Val  Soana,^ 
petite  vallèe  située  au  pied  des  Alpes,  dans  Tarrondìssement 
d^Ivrée.  On  lira  avec  intérét,  i  la  suite  de  ce  mémoire, 
de  curieuses  recherches  sur  le  jargon  que  les  habitànts  de 
Val  Soana  emploient  entre  eux  pour  éviter  d'étre  compris 
par  les  étrangers.  Oe  jargon  est  une  modification,  tout 
artificielle  et  de  convention,  de  leur  patoìs. 

**  Aux  documents  authentiques,  en  petit  nombre,  que  nous 
possédons  sur  le  dialecte  de  la  Sardaigne,  s'est  récemment 
ajoutée  une  charte  de  la  fin  du  xi^^^  siècle,  publiée  dans 
la  Btbliothéque  de  t Ecole  des  Chartes^  par  les  soins  de 
M.  Blancard,  qui  l'a  trouvée  dans  les  archives  de  l'abbaye 
de  Saint- Victor,  i  Marseille,  et  de  M.  Wescher,  qui  l'a 
déchiffrée.     La  pièce  est  en  latin,  mais  en  un  latin  plein 

^  Dans  le  tom.  iii.  de  V Archivio  glottologico. 

'  T.  xxxT.  p.  255  et  soìt.  A  oette  pablication  est  joint  un  ^-nmile  litìio- 
irniphiqae  qui  sana  doute  ne  Tsut  nas  nne  photographie,  mais  la  oonleur  fonoée 
de  rorig;inaI  s'opposait  à  une  reproauction  pnotograpoique. 
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de  mota  et  de  formes  Tcdgaires.  De  plus,  elle  est  éorite 
en  caractères  greos  par  conséquent  de  manière  i  noter  les 
sonsy  sana  préoccnpation  de  l'orthograplie  latine.  M.  G.  Parìa 
prépare  un  mémoire  aor  ce  cnrìenx  document. 

'^  La  Rimta  di  lìlologia  rtmanza  accorde  anx  reoherchea 
dliiatoire  littéraire,  dont  nona  n'avona  paa  i  nona  occuper  ici, 
une  place  prépondérante:  elle  a  toutefoia  commencé  (t.  i. 
p.  207-226)  la  publication  d'un  travail  étendu  de  M.  Oanello 
sur  lea  voyeUea  toniquea  en  italien.  La  partie  miae  au 
jour  ae  rapporte  à  Te. — ^TTn  philologue  qui,  de  méme  que 
M.  Canelloy  a  commencé  de  ae  faire  connaitre  dana  cea 
demièrea  annéea,  M.  N.  Oaix,  a  fait  paraitre  dana  V Ateneo 
(t.  i.)  une  importante  crìtique  du  mémoire  de  M.  Storm  sur 
lea  voyeUcB  aiones  du  latin,  des  dialectes  itaUques  et  de 
FltaRen}  Dana  Y Atemo  enoore  ont  été  préaentéea  par  le 
méme  aayant  de  judicieuaea  obeervationa  aur  quelquea  unea 
dea  étymologiea  contenuea  dana  V  Etymologisches  WorterbucA 
de  M.  Diez.  On  doit  auaai  à  M.  Oaix  un  écrìt  d'une  plus 
grande  portée:  la  Formazione  degli  idiom  letterarii,  in 
ispede  dell  italiano,  dopo  le  ultime  ricerche,^  où  il  a'étudie  à 
prouyer  que  Fitalien  Uttéraire  n'eat  paa  imiquement  toacan 
cu  florentiuy  maia  que  d'autrea  dialectea  (notamment  ceux  du 
nord  de  Tltalie)  et  dea  emprunta  au  latin  claaaique  ont  oon- 
trìbué  à  aa  formation.  O'eat,  oomme  on  voit,  une  opinion 
qui  peut^étre  plua  ou  moina  juate,  ou  plua  ou  moina  fauaacy 
selon  l'extenaion  qu'un  lui  donne. 

^'Yoici  un  bien  court  trayail  de  M.  Muaaafia:  Cinqtie  Sonetti 
antichi  tratti  da  un  codice  della  Palatina  di  Vienna,^  maia  la 
▼aleur  dea  écrìta  de  M.  Muaaafia  ne  ae  meaure  paa  au  nombre 
dea  pagea.  Cea  aonneta,  qui  aont  auaai  remarquablea  par  leur 
élégance  qu'intéreaaanta  par  leur  ancienneté  (xiii^^  aiècle) 
et  leur  caractèrea  dialectaux,  ont  été  depuia  leur  publication, 
étudiéa  par  M.  Oaix  dana  la  Rivista  Europea. 

"  Bien  que  la  nouyelle  édition  du  célèbre  poeme  de  Giulio 


1  PnbUé  dtnt  les  Méwmr$$  d$  U  SoeUté  d$  lin^uùiigm  de  FmHs,  i.  ii.  (1878). 
s  Nmopa  Antoie^  8eptembre»  1874. 

>  6iinmg»biriehU  d.  Phil.*Eùt,  Clam  d.  Akad.  d.  Wùmuehafim  ,CWien), 
t.  IxxTi  p.  87»>88  (1874). 
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d'Alcamo,  due  à  M.  d' Ancona/  ait  surtout  un  intérét  littéraire, 
il  ne  serait  pas  lègitime  de  passer  ioi  aoua  silenoe  un  travail 
qui  apporto  i  la  philologie  italienne  un  contingent  important 
de  notìons  nouyelles  et  préoises,  non  senlement  en  donjiant 
pour  la  première  foia  un  texte  critique  d'une  poesie  long- 
temps  regardée  oomme  le  plus  ancien  document  de  la  littéra- 
ture  italienne^  mais  aussi  en  d^terminant  la  date  de  cotte 
poesie  (entro  1231  et  1250),  en  lui  restituant  son  dialecte 
(le  sicilien),  et  en  faisant  connaitre  son  véritable  caractère, 
qui  est  dans  ime  grande  mesnre  colui  d'une  poesie  populaire. 

''La  métriquey  ou  pour  parler  plus  correctement  quand 
il  s'agit  des  langues  romanes,  la  rhythmque  est  une  partie 
de  la  philologie.  A  ce  titre  une  mention  est  due  au  travail 
distingue  quo  M.  Schuchardt  a  récemment  publié  sous  le 
titre  de  BitomeU  und  Terzine^  sur  la  poesie  populaire 
amoureuse  de  l'Italie,  considérée  principalement  dans  sa 
forme. 

"  Je  ne  fais  point  doute  qu'il  a  dù  paraitre  sur  la  philologie 
italienne  d'autres  travaux  dignes  d'attention,  mais  méme  à 
Paris  il  est  difficile  de  se  tenir  au  courant  du  mouvement 
érudit,  et  je  ne  puis  mentionner  quo  ce  qui  est  parvenu  à 
ma  connaissance. 

"  Pays  roumains. — Pour  cotte  partie  de  ma  tàche  le  senti- 
ment  profond  de  mon  incompétence  m'a  conduit  à  demander 
le  concours  d'un  des  érudits  les  plus  versés  dans  la  con- 
naissance de  la  littérature  des  Yalaques.  M.  E.  Picot,  de  qui 
je  signalais  l'an  demier  un  travail  intéressant  sur  le  dialecte 
roumain  du  Banat,  a  bien  voulu  répondre  à  mon  appel,  et 
je  lui  laisse  la  parole. 

*'  L'année  1874  n'a  produit  dans  le  domaine  ronmain 
qu'un  petit  nombre  de  travaux  linguistiques.    Le  Dietìon- 


^  Il  Contrasto  di  Ciullo  d'Alcaxo,  ristampato  secondo  la  lezione  del  cod. 
Vaticano  3793,  con  commenti  e  illnstrazioni  di  Al.  d'Ancona.  Bologna,  1874, 
in-8**. —  C'est  un  eztrait,  pubUé  d'avance,  de  la  Raccolta  di  rim»  antiche  oni  fìùt 
fou  plutdt  fora)  partie  de  la  Collenono  di  opere  inedite  o  rare,  pnbliée  avec  rappni 
au  gouTemement  italien. 

*  BitomeU  und  Tersine,  Begriissungaschrift  der  Unirenitat  HaUe-Wittenbeig 
zum  sechzigjiihrìgen  Doctor-Jubilaum  dee  Herm  Prof.  Dr.  Karl  Witte,  von 
Dr.  Hugo  Bohuehardt,    Halle,  1876,  4to. 
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narhilu  tìmiei  romane,  puUié  par  la  Société  littéraire  de 
Sucarest,  en  est  amyé  à  soa  24^®  fascicule  qui  termine  la 
lettre  0,  mais  les  auteors  de  ce  lexìque,  MM.  Laurianu 
et  Massima  n'ont  tenu  aucun  compte  dea  critiques  qui  leur 
ont  été  adressées.  Ha  ont  continue  leur  08uvre  ayec  sérénité, 
élagnant  de  Tidiome  national  tous  les  mota  qui  ne  leur 
semblaient  pas  avoir  une  pliysionomie  assez  latine,  et  les 
rempbf  ant  par  des  créaticms  èdentifiques  qui  de^^ont  rendre 
à  la  kngue  sa  pureté  primitive.  Oet  échaffiLudage  de  néo- 
logismes  est  sorti  de  la  téte  des  deux  auteursi  qui  auraient 
beaucoup  mieux  employé  leur  temps  en  nous  donnant  un 
dépouiUement  des  mots  employés  par  les  éorivains  roumaìns 
depuis  le  xyi^«  siècle.  Il  est  Trai  que  MM«  Laurianu 
et  Massima  nous  présentent  leur  ouvrage  comme  un  simple 
'  projet/ 

''Un  Hvre  con9u  en  dehors  de  ces  préoccupations  pé- 
dantesques  jette  un  jour  nouveau  sur  un  coin  peu  coimu  de 
la  linguÌBtique  roumaine  ;  nous  voulons  parler  de  Tltinéraire 
en  Istrie  de  Jean  Maiorescu  (Itinerar  in  Istria  ^i  Vocabular 
istrianchramàn),  publié  par  le  fils  du  voyageur^  M.  Titu 
Maiorescu,  aujourd'hui  ministre  de  Pinstruction  publique  de 
Boumanie  (lassi,  1874,  in  8*^).  On  est  surpris,  en  par- 
courant  le  vocabulaire  dressé  par  M.  Maiorescu,  de  trouver 
ime  simiUtude  aussi  complète  entro  le  dialecte  parie  par  les 
qaelqnes  milliers  de  Boumains  qui  sont  yenus  ichouer  en 
Istrie  à  la  suite  d'éyènements  inconnus,  et  le  dialecte  parie 
sor  les  bords  du  Danube.  Ainsi  se  confirme  ime  observation 
déji  faite  pluaieurs  fois  :  c'est  que  le  roumain  est  de  tous  les 
idiomes  romans  colui  qui  possedè  le  moins  de  différences 
dialectales.  Il  eùt  été  désirable  seulement  que  M.  Maio- 
rescu joignìt  i  son  yocabulaire  quelque  teste  en  langue 
▼olgaire,  qui  nous  eùt  donne  ime  idée  des  formes  gram- 
maticales  et  syntaotiques  des  Boumains  de  Tlstrie. 

''M.  Titu  Maiorescu,  qui  est  en  Boumanie,  et  plus  spéciale- 
ment  en  Moldayie,  le  chef  d'une  école  littéraire  dont  les 
Convorbiri  literare  de  lassi  sont  Tergane,  yient  de  réunir  en 
Tolume  les  artides  critiques  publiés  par  lui  dans  ces  demières 
années  {Critice,  BuourescI,  1874,  in-12).     On  trouye  dans 
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ce  Yolame  plusieurs  études  sor  la  poesie  roumaine  actnelle,  et 
une  reproductìon  légèrement  augmentée  d^un  travail  publié 
en  1866  sur  TorUiographe  roumaine  {Despre  serierea  Umbd 
romàne). 

"  Lea  contea,  les  cliantSy  lee  proyerbes  et  les  uaages  popu- 
laires  roumains  aont  bien  loin  d'étre  oonnus  oomme  ile  le 
méritent;  ausai  doit-on  xnentionner  avec  intérét  quelquea 
publications  nouvellea.  Sana  nona  arrèter  aux  contea  popu- 
laires  inaéréa  dana  divora  joumaux,  nous  citerona  un  petit 
recueil  èdite  par  le  directeur  d'une  imprimerie  de  Bucareat 
(Snóve  séu  Poveste  populare  ;  BucurescI,  1878»74y  2  voi.  in-16). 
En  BucoYÌne,  M.  Simeone  Marìanu  a  fÌEut  paraitre  les  deux 
premiera  Tolumea  d'un  recueil  de  cbants  nationaux  {Pome 
poporaù  TonAne  adunate  si  intocmite  ;  Cemasuti,  1874,  in-S), 
mais  il  a  eu  la  malencontreuae  idée  dQ  lea  remanier,  et  la 
acience  aériense  profitera  peu  de  aa  coUection. 

'^  Un  jeune  homme  de  Bucareat,  M.  O.  Dem.  Teodorescu, 
entro  dana  une  yoie  également  digne  d'enoouragementa.  Il 
a  publié  un  recueil  d'intéreaaanta  articlea  aur  lea  uaagea  et 
lea  superstitions  populairea  {Ineercari  critice  asupra  unorù 
credinte,  datine  §i  moratmri  alepoporuluì  romàna;  Bucureec!, 
1874,  in  8^),  et  preparo  d'autrea  publicationa  aur  le  méme 
aujet.  Pour  le  remarqùer  en  poaaant^  ceux  qui  aborderont 
cet  ordre  de  travaux  feront  bien  de  ne  paa  trop  se  bàter 
d'établir  dea  rapprochementa  entro  lea  uaagea  actuela  du 
peuple  roumain  et  les  uaagea  dea  anciens  Bomains. 

'^Quelquo  rapide  que  doive  étre  cotto  revuo,  nona  ne 
pouvons  omettre  THistoìre  critiquo  dee  Boumains  (Storia 
critica  a  Bomànilorù)  do  M.  B.  P  H&adeti.  Co  livre  qui 
atteato  beaucoup  do  recberchoa  dans  dea  directiona  divoraee, 
toucbe  souYont  à  la  linguiatique,  mais,  en  dépit  de  aon  titro, 
l'auteur  manquo  aouvont  de  critiquo  et  de  prudonco.  La 
langue  dace,  par  oxemple,  n'a  paa  de  aocrota  pour  lui,  maia  il 
no  prend  paa  méme  lo  aoin  de  déterminor  lo  groupe  d'idiómes 
dana  loquel  il  convient  do  la  claaaor.  Ayait-ello  dea  affinitéa 
particulièrea  avec  lea  languea  gormaniquea,  aveo  lea  languea 
alayea  ou  coltiquoa  P  lo  point  n'eat  méme  pas  abordé  dans  le 
liyre  de  M.  Hàsdoii;  toutos  les  questiona  y  aont  réaoluea 
avant  d'étre  traitéoa. 
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**  Espagne  et  PcrtugaL — ^La  philologie,  telle  qu'on  l'entend 
de  noe  joure,  n'eet  enoore  que  faiblement  representée  au  sud 
dee  Pyrénéee.  Je  ne  trouve  rìen  i  signaler  en  Portngal 
(et  je  Yoadrais  que  ce  f&t  faute  d'ìnformations)  sìnon  ime 
ficheuse  nouvelle:  la  Bibliographia  critica  de  Historia  e 
lAteratura  que  M.  Ooellio  dirigeait,  ayeo  une  soience  trop  pea 
propoitionnée,  peut-étre,  au  milieu  qu^il  s'agìssait  d'éclairer, 
n'a  pas  trouyé  un  accueìl  suffisant,  et  a  dù  cesser  de  paraìtre. 
Cn  Espagne  du  moins,  malgré  les  diificultés  du  temps  présente 
il  s^est  publié  quelque  bons  travaux  d'histoire  littéraire  où 
une  certainìd  place  est  faite  à  la  philologie.  Je  puis  citer  un 
précieux  cliapitre  sur  la  versification  de  quelques  anciens 
poèmes  espagnols  et  des  romances,  dans  l'excellent  Uvre  de 
H.  Mil&  y  Fontanals  de  la  Poesia  heróico-popular  castellana 
(Barcelona,  1874,  8^).  Au  méme  savant  est  dù  un  court 
essai  sur  la  phonétique  du  catalan,  qui  n'est  sans  dente  que 
le  précurseur  d'une  oeuvre  plus  considérable. 

**  G'est  en  Franco  qu'a  été  publiée  la  meilleure  étude  dont 
un  tezte  espagnol  ait  été  robjet  depuis  bien  longtemps. 
M.  A.  Morel-Fatio  a  présente  en  Janvier  1874,  à  PEcole  des 
Chartes  une  thèse  sur  le  libro  de  Alexandre^  où  ce  précieux 
monument  de  la  Uttérature  espagnole  et  du  dialecte  léonais 
est  examiné  à  tous  les  points  de  Yue  ayec  autant  de  critique 
que  d'érudition.^  Le  texte  si  corrompu  du  poème  est  restitué 
en  maint  endroit,  par  conjecture  malheureusement,  l'auteur 
n'ayant  pu  collationner  le  MS.  unique  (et  certainement  très- 
fautif )  du  libro  de  Alexandre.  Dès  maintenant  Tétude  de 
M.  Morel-Fatio  sur  la  langue  de  cet  ouvrage  remplace 
ayantageusement  le  mémoire  que  M.  Gessner  a  pubUé  sur 
le  méme  sujet  en  1867. 

^^Francc^-TjA  division  des  dialectes  romans  de  la  Franco 
(y  comprìs  oeux  de  la  Belgique  et  de  la  Suisse)  en  deux 
groupes  :  langue  d'oil  et  langue  d'oc,  est  commode  et  corres- 
pond  passablement  au  déyeloppement  de  la  Uttérature  de  ces 
mèmes  pays.    Gependant,  i  ne  considérer  que  les  faits  lin- 

^  Momonia^  ir.  7-90. 
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g^istiques^  elle  peut  n'étre  pas  à  Tabri  de  tonte  oontestation. 
Ainsi  en  a  jagé  M.  Ascoli^  en  propoBant  de  former  un 
nouvean  groape  poor  certains  dialectes  que  jusqu'ioi  on  aTait 
Goutume  de  distribuer  entre  la  langue  d'oil  et  la  langue  d'oc. 
L'objet  dea  Schizzi  /ranco-pravenzaliy^  où  on  reconnaìt  tonte 
la  précision,  tout  le  talent  d'exposition  qui  dìstinguent  le 
savant  anteur  dea  Soffffi  Ladini,  est  de  montrer  qne  les 
dialectes  romana  de  la  Sniaae  occidentale^  de  la  Savoie,  dn 
Nord  dn  Dauphiné^  d'une  partie  de  la  Bonrgogne,  de  la 
Franche-Comté,  du  sud  de  la  Lorraìney  constituent  un  type 
linguistique  special,  ayant  sa  place  à  part  dans  la  grande 
famille  romane.  A  ce  type  M.  Ascoli  donne  le  nom  de 
'  franco-provengal  '  en  raison  dea  caractèrea  qui  a'y  ren- 
contrent.  Je  dois  avouer  qu'il  ne  m'a  pas  pam  que 
M.  Ascoli  ait  pleinement  démontré  sa  thèse,  ni  méme  qu'il 
y  ait  beaucoup  d'utilité  à  ce  qu'elle  soit  démontrée.  Selon 
moi,  ce  qui  importe  le  plus  o'est  de  reconnaìtre  en  chaque 
pays  les  faits  du  langage;  ce  qui  importe  le  moins,  c'est 
de  déterminer  des  circonscriptions  dialectales,  opération  qui 
ne  peut  se  faire  qu'à  la  suite  d'un  choix,  toujours  plus  on 
moins  arbitraire,  entre  certains  des  faits  étudiés.  Mais  cotte 
remarque,  que  je  ne  puia  développer  ici,  ne  diminue  point  la 
yaleur  des  recherches  de  M.  Ascoli,  qui  a  su  tirer  tout  le 
parti  poasible  de  textes  patois  orthographiés  d'après  des 
systèmes  yariéa,  et  conséquemment  d'un  empiei  difficile. 

^'Les  études  proTen9ales  sont  en  progrès  et  font  de  nouvelles 
recrues.  Les  fétes,  à  la  fois  scientifiques  et  littéraires,  qui  ont 
eu  lieu  en  Avril  demier  à  Montpellier,  sous  les  auspices  de 
la  Société  pour  l'étude  des  langues  romanes,  ont  donne 
l'occasion  à  nos  compatriotes  du  Languedoc  et  de  la  Pro- 
yence  de  faire  paraitre  l'affection  qu'ils  portent  à  leur  passe. 
— ^La  Bevm  des  langves  ramanes,  se  partageant  entre  l'état 
ancien  et  Tétat  moderne  de  la  langue  d'oc  et  de  sa  littérature, 
a  mis  au  jour  un  grand  nombre  de  poésies  populaires  et  de 
textes  du  moyen-àge,  cbartes,  coutumes,  etc.,  qui  sont  d^ex- 


1  Font  suite,  dans  V  Archivio  glottùlogico  an  mémoire  de  M.  Nigra  mentioimé 
ploB  haat. 
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cellentB  matériaux  pour  Fétude  des  dialeotes. — La  Bomania 
(ìli.  433-42)  a  pnblié  et  commenté  au  point  de  Tue  de  la  langne, 
une  charte  (1268  oa  1269)  écrite  en  un  dialecte  jusquHci  bien 
peu  étudié,  celui  des  Landes.~-Deux  poèmes  proyen^aux, 
Yxm  très-longy  la  yie  de  Saint  Honorat^  l'autre  très-court, 
les  litanies  des  saints  mises  en  roman  par  un  franciscain, 
ont  été  édités  en  Provenee  et  par  des  ProTen9aux.^  Certes 
oes  éditions  sont  bien  fautives,  et  Péducation  philologique  de 
leurs  auteurs  est  tonte  à  faire^  mais  il  faut  surtout  y  Yoir 
une  marque  d'intérét  pour  la  littérature  proyen9ale. — ^De 
rAllemagne,  le  pays  dassique  de  la  philologìe^  nous  ayons 
droit  d'exiger  mienx.  Aussi  ne  pouyons  nous  faire  bon 
aocueil  a  la  3®  édition  de  la  Ohrestomathie  proyen9ale  de 
M.  Bartsch  (1875),  oà  le  yice  originel  d'une  composition 
h&tiye  se  laisse  encore  trop  aperceyoir.' 

''L'actiyité  est  plus  grande  dans  la  domaine  de  la  langue 
d'oily  qui,  il  faut  le  dire,  foumit  une  plus  ampie  matière  aux 
reclierches.  La  langue  et  les  textes  sont  en  ce  moment  chez 
nous  Tobjet  d'études  très  yariées  et  généralement  bien  con- 
duites.  A  la  pure  phonétique  appartiennent  les  trayaux  de 
HM.  Hayet  et  Schuchardt^  sur  les  diphthongues  ai,  ui  en 
firan9aÌ8.  Je  n'en  dirai  rien  y  ayant  compris  peu  de  chose. 
Des  recherches  de  M.  Storm^  et  de  M.  Sucbier^  sur  la  pho- 
nétique des  serments  de  842,  il  y  a  peu  de  résultats  sùrs  à 
tirer.  Et  du  reste  il  n'est  pas  surprenant  que  sur  un  texte 
sussi  souyent  étudié  on  ne  trouye  plus  guére  à  faire  que  des 
oonjectures  plus  ou  moins  yraisemblables.  Il  y  aussi  des 
recherches  de  phonétique  dans  le  Dialecte  poitevin  au  xn^™^ 
riéck  de  M.  Boucherie,^  mais  fort  incomplètee  et  d'ailleurs 


^  La  Vida  d$  tant  ffùfuorat^  legende  en  Yen  proTen^anz  par  Raymond  FéBAim, 
tnnilMdonr  ni^oii  dn  xm*  siede,  publìée  par  M.  Sabdou.  Klee,  1874.  — 
T.  LiBUTAiTD,  Un  trtmbadomr  aptésim  de  Fardre  de  Saint  Frantoi»  (dans  la  Rwue 
d$  MarteUU,  1874). 

*  yoy.  à  ce  sajet  Samania,  ìt.  130. 

*  Schachardt,  £omania,  iii.  279>82,  et  ìt.  119-22  ;  Havet  ibid.  321-38  ; 
et  les  notes  joìntes  par  le  mdme  un  seoond  article  de  M.  Schuchardt. 

*  Somaniaf  iii.  286-90  ;  cf.  mes  objections,  ibid.  371-8. 

*  Jakrhuehfur  romanùehé  Literattttj  nony.  sèrie,  i.  388-5. 

*  Paris  et  Montpellier,  1878,  in-8^  Eztrait  du  Btdletin  de  la  Soeiété  arehéo- 
k^tie  et  kistorique  de  la  Charente.  Yoir  la  crìtique  de  M.  Tobler,  Gò't.  6M,  Ans., 
11  NoT.  1874,  et  of.  Smania,  ìt.  166-7. 
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présentées  selon  un  ordre  qui  laiase  biea  à  déairer.  On  peat 
ausai  regretter  que  M.  Bouckerie,  au  Ueu  de  prandre  pour 
bcyse  de  son  travail  dea  documenta  datéa  de  tempa  et  de  lieu, 
tela  que  lea  chartea  (qui  ezistent  en  abondanoe  dana  lee 
arclÙTea  de  Toueat  de  la  France),  ait  fonde  aon  étude  à  peu  pròa 
uniquement  aur  un  tezte  littéraire— un  reoueil  de  aermona — 
dont  la  date  et  le  lieu  d'orìgine  ne  peuvent  étre  déterminés 
avec  précÌBÌon«  M.  G.  Baynaud,  qui  a  préaenté  en  Janvier 
demier  à  l'Eoole  dea  Chartea  une  thèae  aur  le  dialecte  picaid 
(particuUèrement  colui  d'Abbeville),  n'a  paa  commia  cotte 
fante,  et  aon  mémoirOy  qui  paraitra  prochaineinent  dana  la 
BibliotAèqtce  de  V Ecole  dea  Charles  aveo  un  rìche  appendice 
de  chartea  abbeyilloiaea,  épuiae  pour  longtempa  le  aujet. 

''L'étude  dea  dìalectea  aoua  leur  forme  moderne,  c'eat  à  dire 
dea  patoÌ9,  eat  et  demeure  ohez  nous  fort  en  retard.  Gotte  étude 
peut  procéder  de  deux  fa9ona  :  ou  par  Yoie  de  gloaaairea,  oomme 
en  Angleterre  aelon  la  méthode  de  la  Diakcù  Society^  ou, 
comme  en  Italie,  aoua  Timpulaion  de  M.  Aacoli,  par  Toie 
d'expoaé  grammaticaL  Le  point  important  eat  que  lea 
travailleura  qui  cultiyent  cotte  branche  de  la  philologie  joig- 
nent  à  la  connaiaaance  approfondie  dea  patoìa  celle  non  moina 
ìndiapenaable  de  la  méthode  aelon  laquelle  lea  faita  doivent 
étre  expriméa  et  claaaéa.  Or  la  aeconde  de  eoa  connaìaaances 
fait  ordinairement  défaut  à  ceux  qui  chez  noua  écrìvent  aur 
lea  patoia.  J'ai  mentionné  Tan  demier,  à  titre  d'heureuae 
exception,  la  grammaire  Umouaine  de  M.  Chabaneau,  toujours 
in  progresè^  et  je  ne  yoia  point,  cotte  année,  de  nouyeUe 
exception  è  aignaler.  Ce  ne  aera  certainement  paa  Touvrage 
de  M.  Talbert  sur  le  dialecte  blaiaoia,^  thèae  de  doctorat  où 
Fon  ne  peut  reconnaìtre  ni  vérìtable  connaiaaance  du  aujet, 
ni  méthode.  Il  faut  cependant  se  hàter,  ai  Fon  yeut  conaenrer 
quelque  aouyenir  dea  idiomea  populairea  qui,  ohez  noua  comme 
ailleura,  s'éteignent  peu  à  peu. 

*^  Lea  recherchea  étymologiquea,  qui  pour  une  grande  part 
ne  aont  que  Tapplication  dea  lois  de  la  phonétique,  exercent 


1  Dm  diaìette  blamis  et  d$  sa  eonfirmUé  §/mc  Vaneienné  langm  frangam,  1874. 
Yoy.  U  critique  de  M.  Darmeeteter,  £mitt9  eritiqm  du  16  Ja&r.  1876. 
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depoÌB  qaelque  temps  une  attraction  doni  il  ne  faut  pas  trop 
se  plaindre,  car  elle  a  vaia  aox  études  romanes  le  concoars 
de  philologues  dont  ractiyité,  ne  s'était  point  encore  exercée 
sar  notre  terrain.  M«  Eònsch,  connu  sortout  par  ses  études 
sor  les  anciennes  yersions  latines  de  la  Bible,  nous  a  apporté 
dea  notes  recneillies  en  lisant  les  auteurs  des  demiers  temps 
de  la  littératuTe  latine.^  Oes  notes^  qui  se  présentent 
0oas  Taspect  d'un  supplément  à  Y Etymohgiseheè  Wdrterbtcck 
de  M.  Diez,  n'ont  guère  de  yaleur  que  lorsqu'elles  confirment 
par  de  nouyelles  preuves  les  solutions  proposées  dans  ce  livre 
fondamentale  les  étymologies  propres  i  M.  Eònsch  étant 
le  plus  BouYent  contestables.^-M.  S.  Biigge,  philologue  scan- 
dinave, a  fait  sur  le  terrain  roman  une  heureuse  apparition. 
Ses  étymologies  '  presque  toutes  fran9aises9  sont  generale- 
ment  ingénieuses  et  souvent  certaines.  Ingénieuses,  trop 
ingénieuses  méme,  sont  celles  qu'a  proposées  M.  Boucherie,' 
parmi  lesquelles  bien  peu  supportent  la  critique. — ^En  somme, 
quoique  tout  ne  soit  pas  or  dans  le  produit  des  fouilles 
étymologiques  de  ces  demier  temps,  il  est  dès  maintenant 
évident  que  la  quatrième  édition  de  \ Etymologìsches  Worter- 
bucA,  qu'elle  soit  donneo  par  M.  Diez  ou  par  Tun  de  ses 
dìsciples,  devra  différer  de  la  troisième  bien  plus  que  celle-ci 
des  deux  précédentes. 

'^11  ne  faudrait  pas  que  les  études  phonétiques,  maintenant 
assez  à  la  mode,  fissent  negliger  d'autres  parties  de  la  gram- 
maire  où  le  genie  national  et  l'action  des  individus  ont  plus 
de  part  que  dans  l'altération  toute  matérielle  des  sons. 
Aussi  ai  je  plaisir  à  signaler  le  Traité  de  la  formation  des 
mote  composés  dans  la  langue  frangaise  comparée  atix  autres 
langiies  romanes  et  au  latin,  de  M.  A.  Darmesteter,^  qui  me 
parait  étre  le  meiUeur  ouvrage  que  la  philologie  romane  ait 
produit  dans  ces  derniers  temps.  Bien  que  9à  et  là  on 
rencontre    des    traces    de    subtilité    ou    quelque    menues 

^  XéiehUm  amf  ékm  Gtbiete  romanischer  Etymologim,  dans  le  Jahrhueh  fiir 
roman.  LìUr.^  nouT.  sèrie,  t.  il.  p.  173  et  336. 

'  Romania f  t.  iii  p.  145-63. 

'  Rnne  tUo  hn^ues  romamt^  t.  Ì7.  p.  520-57)  et  t.  340-51.    Voir  les  objeo- 
tèons  de  M.  G.  Paris,  Romania^  iii.  116  et  419. 

«  Un  Tol.  ^  de  xix.-  331  p.,  forme  le  19«  fascicule  de  la  Bibliothèque  dt  VEooU 
dtt  SatUe*  £titde$, 

9 
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eireurs^  on  ne  saurait  trop  applaudir  auz  efforts  de  ranteur 
pour  grouper  les  mota  composés  selon  un  ordre  natuiel, 
ayant  pour  base  les  procédés  de  formation.  Par  sa  concep- 
tion  comme  par  le  nombre  dea  faits  raasemblés  et  clasaés, 
le  livre  de  M.  Darmesteter  marque  un  progrès  très-sensible 
sur  la  partie  oorrespondante  de  la  grammaire  de  Diez. 

<<Les  nomsde  personnes  n'ont  été  chez  nous  l'objet  d'aucun 
trayail  d'ensemble,  et  les  recherches  particuUères  qui  ont  été 
faites  sur  tei  on  tei  point  de  l'onomastique  sont  en  fort  petit 
nombre.^  La  brochure  que  M  Eug.  Ritter,  professeur  à 
rUniversité  de  Oenève,  yient  de  publier  sous  ce  titre  Zes 
fums  defamille^  servirà  peu  à  ceuz  qui  écriront  sur  la  méme 
matière.  Oe  n'est  pas  en  cinquante  pages  qu'on  pouvait 
traiter  le  vaste  sujet  qu'annonce  le  titre. 

''Le  progrès  de  la  philologie  est,  pour  la  Franco,  bien  plus 
que  pour  aucun  autre  pays,  lié  à  la  publication  des  textes. 
C'est  que  peu  de  nations  possèdent  un  passe  littéraire  aussi 
ricbe  que  le  YÓtre,  et  ont  été  aussi  lentes  à  le  faire  connaitre. 
Fante  de  textes,  que  l'on  sait  exister,  mais  qui  restent  inédits, 
mainte  recherche  linguistique  ou  littéraire  est  empéchée,  ou 
n'aboutit  qu'à  des  résultats  tout  à  fait  provisoires.  C'est 
actuellement  une  nécessité  pour  les  philologues  de  consacrer 
une  grande  part  de  leur  temps  et  de  leurs  efforts  à  préparer 
des  éditions.  Mais  les  éditeurs  qui  entendent  leur  métier 
sont  peu  nombreux  et  procédent  avec  une  sago  lenteur  ;  car 
nous  ne  sommes  plus  au  temps  ou  tonte  personne  ayant  une 
certaine  connaissance  de  la  paléographie  se  pensait  en  état 
d'éditer  un  texte  roman.  Cependant  l'année  1874  a  tu 
paraitre  quelques  textes  fran9ais  assez  importants  presque 
tous  publiées,  je  dois  l'avouer,  hors  de  France.  De  Vienne 
nous  est  yenu  le  roman  de  Bichart  le  bel,  fort  bien  èdite 
par    M.  W.  Foerster,®   jeune    philologue    qui  aborde   les 

^  n  fant  dans  ce  petit  nombre,  citer  honorablement  le  mémoire  de  M.  R.  Mowat 
Jh  la  déformation  dans  les  noms  proprei,  dans  le  t.  i.  des  Mémoires  de  la  Société 
de  linguistique  de  Paris,  reprodnit  dans  les  Hot/u  propres  ancmtt  et  modtmm 
da  mème  aateur  (Paris,  Franck,  1869,  8°),  p.  41. 

>  Paris,  Franck,  in  8**. — Le  méme  aateur  ayait  déjà  publié  en  1866  dans  le 
Jahrb.  f.  roman,  u.  mgL  Literat,  (vii.  174),  quelqaes  pages  sar  les  noma  de 
famille  a  t^rminaison  diminutive. 

>  Riehars  li  òiaua,  zam  enten  Male  hgg.  von  Dr.  W.  Forster;  Wien,  1874. 
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études  romaneB  ayeo  tme  forte  préparation  clascdque.^-M. 
Scheler,  qui  est  en  Belgique  le  prìncipal  représentant  de 
la  philologie  fran^aise,  a  èdite  pour  l'Académie  royale  de 
Belgique  deux  poèmes  d'Ad^tiet,  Berthe  au  ffrand  pied 
et  les  Enfances  Ogìer^  ce  demier  jasqu'alors  ìnédit,  y 
joignanty  comme  i  Bea  précédentes  publications,  de  pré- 
eienx  commentaires  phìlologiques.  Le  méme  sayant  a  redige 
le  glossaire  de  Tédition  de  Froissart  publié  pour  la  méme 
Académìe  par  M.  Eervjm  de  Lettenhove.  Ce  glossaire 
n'eet  pas  et  ne  prétend  pas  étre  le  répertoire  de  la  langue  de 
TauteuTy  comme  sont  par  exemple  les  glossaires  de&  Orands 
écrivains  de  la  France  publiés  par  la  maison  Hachette  sous 
la  direction  de  M.  Begnier  :  il  se  bome  à  un  choix  de  mots 
assez  limite,  mais  tei  qu'il  est  il  n'a  pas  de  peine  a  étre  de 
beaoooup  la  meilleure  partie  de  Fédition  dont  il  est  le  com- 
plementi et  qa'il  corrige  beurensement,  sur  bien  des  points» 
Boit  par  conjecture,  soit  à  l'aide  de  l'édibion  de  M.  Luce.^ — 
Dans  la  Romania  (t.  iii.  et  ìy.)  M.  Mussafia  a  èdite  le  poème 
de  Berta^  tire  d'un  MS.  de  Yenise  souYent  mis  à  contribution 
dans  ces  demìères  annèes,  et  y  a  joint  des  notes  destinées  a 
faciliter  la  lecture  de  ce  texte  écrit  dans  Tidiome  bizarrement 
mèle  de  franfais  et  d'italien  qui  a  ètè  dans  ime  certaine 
mesure  la  Lingue  Uttèraire  du  nord  de  l'ItaUe  au  xiii*°^« 
Biècle. — ^Dans  la  Romania  enc(»e  (t.  iii.  443  et  suiy.)  a  pam 
une  complainte  sur  le  supplice  de  treize  juifs  brùlès  Yifs  à 
Troyes  en  1288.  Cette  complainte,  que  nous  a  conservèe  im 
HS.  du  Yatican,  est  ècrite  en  caractères  hébra'iques,  et  fournit 
par  consèquent  d'utiles  indices  de  la  prononciation.  Elle  a 
trouYé  en  M.  Darmesteter  un  éditeur  et  un  interprete  double- 
ment  competente  et  comme  bébraisant  et  comme  romaniste.' 
— Enfin,  des  poèsies  reUgieuses  composèes  à  Liège  au  xiii^°^^ 
siècle,  et  publièes  selon  deux  le90QS  assez  diffèrentes  par 
l'auteur  du  prèsent  rapporta  ont  donne  lieu  à  un  rapide 

^  L'édition  de  M.  Luce  pnbliée  par  la  Société  de  l'histoire  de  France,  compte 
joiqa'à  présent  dnq  Tolames  (1869-74)  qui  conduisent  l'hiitoire  jnsqn'en  1360. 
rour  le  texte  comme  pour  le  oommentaire  elle  est  saiiB  comparaison  supérìeure  à 
eette  de  M.  Kerryii. 

*  IL  Darmesteter  8*eet  prìnoipalement  aidé  poor  établir  son  texte  d*une  copie 
due  à  M.  Neubaaer. 

*  Si9m  da  Smétéi  StwanUt,  6«  sèrie,  t.  tì.  p.  236  et  sqìt. 
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examen  des  caractàres  da  dìalecte  Uègeois,  d'où  il  résulte 
qu'il  y  a  très^probablement  lieu  d'attribuer  à  ce  dìaleote 
Tancieiine  traduction  des  sermons  de  Saint  Bernard,  et  qael- 
ques  autres  textes  qui  ont  étè  josqa'à  présent  conflidérés 
Gomme  bourgoignons.^ 

''KouB  espérons  qu'il  noos  sera  possible  de  procéder  dorén- 
ayant  avec  plus  des  rapidité  i  l'impression  de  notre  mcienne 
littérature.  Far  suite  d'un  heureux  concours  de  circonstanees 
la  Société  pour  la  publication  des  anciens  textes  fran^ais,  que 
Tan  passe  j 'entro voyais  i  peine  dans  un  avenir  éloigné,  a 
été  fondée  au  commenoement  de  cotte  ann^e.  Elle  debuto 
dans  des  conditions  relati vomont  feiyorables,  profitant  do  Tuni- 
versoi  ben  Youloir  que  roncontrent  depuis  quelques  années 
toutes  les  entreprìses  qui  ont  trait  à  Thistoiro  de  notre  pays. 
Ayant  tonte  pubUcation  nous  comptons  près  de  350  mombres, 
parmi  lesquels,  je  me  {Jais  i  le  constaterà  30  appartiennent 
au  Boyaume  uni.  Ils  ne  regretteront  pas,  je  l'esperò,  de  s'ètre 
joints  à  nous,  car  dans  l'un  de  nos  premiers  yolumes  ils  trou- 
veront  la  réimpression  d'un  texte  anglais  pou  commun  :  The 
debate  betwene  the  Heraldes  of  Hnff lande  and  I^aunee^  oom- 
pyled  by  JAane  Coke  (mdl). 

''IN'ous  espérons  faire  pour  la  Franee  ce  que  VEarly  English 
Text  Society  a  fait  pour  rAngleterre.  Kous  ne  prétendons 
pas  exciter  pour  notre  yieille  littérature  un  enthousiasme 
romantique,  qui  serait  pou  durable.  Nous  ne  désirons  point 
qu'on  aille  cbercher  dans  nos  vieux  auteurs  des  modèles  de 
style.  Leur  langue  était  belle,  mais  le  style,  il  faut  bien  le 
dire,  leur  faisait  défaut.  Nous  voulons  seulement  qu'on 
puisse  étudier  commodément  nos  anciens  textes.  Nous  espé- 
rons que  lorsqu'on  le  pourra,  on  le  fera.  Par  suite,  ainsi 
qu'il  est  arriyé  pour  l'anglais  sous  l'influence  de  VEarly 
English  Text  Society,  le  niveau  des  études  fran9aises  (soit 
grammaticales,  soit  littéraires)  s'eleverà,  et  Ton  verrà  enfin 
disparaìtre  de  nos  classes  les  livres  ineptes  d'après  lesquels 
des  professeurs  mal  préparés  enseignent  à  la  jeunesse  le  fran- 

^  An  moment  où  je  corrige  l'épreuye  de  ce  rapport,  M.  L.  Gautier  met  aa  jour 
une  édition  populaire  de  la  chanson  de  Roland^  avec  traduction^  qui  parait  obtenir 
un  suGcès  de  bon  augure* 
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9aÌ8  et  la  littératore  franfaise.  Ce  sera  là  une  oonséquence 
lointaine  peat-étre,  mais  infaillible.  Pour  le  présent,  le  but 
immédi&t  qne  nous  nous  proposons  c'est  qu'on  sache  au  yrai 
oomment  noa  ancétres  ont  peiué  et  ont  parlé/^ 


Celtic. 

I  had  hoped  tliat  our  absent  member,  Dr.  W.  Stokes^  would 
haye  found  leìsure  to  fumish  tts  witb  the  most  recent  advance 
in  Celtic  Pbilology»  but  he  is  too  bosy  with  the  Codìfication 
of  Hinda  Law  to  haye  spare  time  for  his  fayourite  studies. 
Most  fortonately,  Mr.  J.  Bhys,  a  well-known  Oeltic  scholar, 
bat  not  a  member  of  our  Society,  kindly  carne  to  the  rescue 
at  the  request  of  our  Hon.  Seoretary. 

^'Aflter  M.  Gaidoz'  oomfHrehensiye  report  on  Oeltic  Philo- 
logy,  which  the  President  read  to  the  Society  this  time  last  y  ear, 
yery  few  words  will  suffice  to  describe  what  has  since  been  done, 
or  waa  left  unnotioed  then.  Speaking  generally,  the  work 
destined  for  Celtic  scholars  for  some  time  to  come  seems  to 
be  to  fili  in»  with  more  and  more  detaìl,  the  outlines  broadly 
diawn  by  Zeoss  and  Ebel  in  the  Orammatica  Celtica,  and  to 
mamhal  the  forces  of  the  Celtic  languages  fairly  into  the  field 
of  oomparatiye  philology.  So  we  haye  not»  on  this  occasion» 
the  good  fortune  of  haying  to  record  the  appearance  of  any 
Celtic  work  which  the  Germans  would  cali  *  epochmachend  ;  ' 
but  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  desultory  writing  on  yarious 
Geltio  matters,  the  intrinsic  yalue  of  which  leads  one  to  expect 
aome  works  of  importance  to  appear  ere  long. 

**  To  begin  with  a  hook  recently  published,  Fick's  work  on 
Cheek  Proper  Names,  Dr.  Windisch  has  giyen  Celtic  names 
their  proper  place  in  Fick's  theory  of  Indo-European  no- 
menclature. Further,  a  passing  allusion  by  Ebel  in  the  last 
nnmber  of  Kuhn^s  Beitràge,  raises  the  hope  that  the  Celtic 
tongnes  are  not  ignored  in  Fick's  new  edition  of  his  Cam- 
paraiiee  Diótionary.  The  hook  has  not»  as  yet»  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  reaohed  me.  The  last  number  of  Euhn's  Beiiràffe,  just 
referred  to»  ìb,  alas  I  not  far  from  being  the  last  of  ali»  for  it 
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has  just  been  annonnoed  that  it  is  to  be  merged  ìnto  the 
Zeitschriji  as  soon  as  the  present  Yolame  is  complete.  Dr. 
Windischy  not  long  since,  oontribated  to  it  an  important 
article  on  the  consonant  p  in  the  Celtic  languagee.  There 
he  maintains  that  Indo-Earopean  p  not  in  combination  with 
another  consonant  has  everywhere  disappeared  in  them.  This 
is  contested  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  ;  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  the  last  number  of  the  Betme  Oeltique  is  devoted  to 
the  discnssion  of  the  question.  The  issoe  now  seems  to  de* 
pend  on  the  ability  of  Dr.  Windisch  and  those  who,  like 
myself,  think  with  him  on  this  point  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  the  presence  oi  p  in  Welsh  and  Irish  words  withont  con- 
sidering  it  to  be  originai,  but  the  continuator  of  earlier  ^, 
mbf  or  provected  b.  In  most  of  the  instances  in  point  this 
has  been  dono,  but  there  are  stili  some  which  refuse  to  yield, 
though  their  nxunber  is  admitted  to  be  growing  less.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  Celts  dropped  p  in  some  words  and 
retained  it  in  others,  nothing  very  particular  follows;  but 
should  it,  on  the  other  hand^  be  fbund  that  they — ^the  Gaids 
included — dropped  it  generally»  then  we  should  be  on  the 
way  to  prove  that  Ptolemy^s  Mavàinoi,,  etc.,  were  not  Celtic. 
Further,  the  Archceoiogia  Oambrensis,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Silvan  Evans,  than  whom  no  man  living  is  more 
widely  acquainted  with  Welsh  literature,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  cult  of  flint  fetiches,  but  eontinues  to  be 
the  means  of  collecting  valuable  items  of  information  in  the 
rugged  domain  of  Welsh  epigraphy  :  from  what  it  has  from 
timo  to  timo  already  brought  to  light,  we  now  know  that  our 
ancestors  did  not  modify  qu  into  p  till  considerably  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  and  thus  is  removed 
the  main  support  of  the  theory  which  olassifies  the  Celta  into 
Ooidelic  and  Gallo-British  nations.  Further  investigation 
will  probably  establish  the  superiority  of  that  which  regards 
them  as  Goidelo-£imric  nations  and  Gauls.  In  mentioning 
the  Arch.  OambrenstSy  special  attention  is  demanded  by  the 
brilliant  series  of  '  Studies  in  Cymric  Fhilology/  contributed 
by  Prof.  Evans  of  the  Cornell  University:  these,  if  oon- 
tinued,  will  eyentually  make  the  Gododin  and  other  diffioult 
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Webb  poema  intelligible.  Lastly^  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
announoe  that  our  Post-Boman  Inscriptions  wìll  soon  appear 
in  an  accessible  form>  edìted  by  Dr.  Hùbner  of  Berlin,  to 
whose  edition  of  the  Eoman  Inscriptions  of  Britain,  as  part 
of  the  series  issued  by  the  Berlin  Academy,  we  are  so  mach 
indebted. 

"Beyerting  to  the  JRetfue  CeUique,  which  continues  to  be  edited 
by  M.  Gkiidoz  with  his  wonted  tact  and  success,  as  is  proved 
by  his  having  prevailed  on  Ebel  to  break  his  long  silence 
with  a  paper  on  '  Gaulish  accosatives  in  -oa/  we  find  that, 
among  other  portions  of  the  Geltic  world  which  figure  in  its 
pagee,  Britany  is  ably  represented  by  M.  Luzel  and  M. 
d'Arbois  de  Jubainyille  :  it  supplies  them  with  the  materials, 
mythological  and  phonological,  which  they  know  so  well  how 
to  use. 

"  Tuming  to  Ireland — ^and  how  long  must  we  tum  from 
Ireland  to  India! — ^Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  has  followed  the 
publication  of  the  last  edition  of  Curtius's  Cfreek  Etymohgy 
(enlarged  by  Dr.  Windisch's  Geltic  contributions)  with  a 
number  of  Hemarks,  criticai  and  supplementary,  thereon. 
These  have  just  gone  through  a  second  edition,  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged.  The  title-page  now  reads  '  Bemarks  on 
the  Celtic  Additions  to  Gurtius's  Gfreek  Mj/mology,  and  on  the 
Celtic  Gomparisons  in  Bopp's  Comparative  Orammar,  with 
notes  on  some  recent  Irish  publications,  by  Whitley  Stokes. 
Calcuttay  1 875.'  The  publication  of  the  Christian  Inscriptions 
of  Ireland  is  progressing  steadily  under  the  superintendence 
of  Miss  Stokes.  The  Kilkenny  Association  and  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Academy  bave  lost  none  of  their  zeal  and  actiyity  in  the 
cause  of  Irish  epigraphy.  Among  their  most  active  members 
in  this  direction  must  be  mentioned  Dr.  Samuel  Ferguson 
and  Mr.  Brash  ;  and  ali  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  early 
liistory  of  the  Irish  language  will  hail  with  joy  the  suggestion 
made  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  by  its  veteran  presidente 
Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  inaugurai  address  last  November:  our 
triple  debt  to  the  Stokes  family  is  daily  increasing.  The 
words  I  allude  to  more  particularly  are  the  following: — 
'Many  valoable  papers  haye  already  appeared  in  our  Pro* 
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ceedings  on  Ogham  Inscriptions,  bat  ihej  are  only  illuBtrated 
by  wood  engravìngs  from  drawings.  In  such  cases  the  human 
eye  cannot  be  trosted  as  an  infjeJlible  and  réliable  medium 
for  representation,  and  without  absolutely  accurate  represen- 
tations  we  cannot  bave  the  aìd  we  ougbt  to  seek  in  such  studiee 
from  our  fellow-students  abroad.  Therefore,  I  should  adyÌBe 
that  no  more  wood-cuts  of  tbese  monumenta  should  appear  in 
our  Proceedings,  but  that  ali  our  efforts  should  conduce  to  the 
pubUcation  of  autotypes  from  Dr.  Ferguson's  photographs, 
for  which  purpose  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  has  already  been 
allotted.'  ThuB  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  before  many 
years  more  bave  passed  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  complete 
Corpui  Imcriptionum  Ogmicarum.  Lastly,  the  publication  of 
an  English  translation  of  the  Brehon  Ltma  proved  the  means 
of  inducing  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  to  write  a  volume  of  highly 
interesting  lectures  on  the  Early  MUtory  of  Instituiions,  a 
work  whioh  forms,  as  it  were,  the  last  stono  in  the  structure 
of  a  third  comparative  study  of  the  Indo-European  family 
of  nations  ;  the  other  two  being,  of  course,  those  of  glottology 
and  mythology.  In  point  of  detail,  however,  the  hiatory  of 
institutionsi  especially  on  Geltio  ground^  aeems  to  be  stili  in 
its  infancy/' 

English. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  has  not  been  quite  so 
active  during  1874  as  in  former  years^  when  its  subacribers 
actually  complained  of  a  plethora. 

Unedited  MSS.  are  by  no  means  exhausted,  editors  are 
forthcoming  when  wanted,  but  the  great  drawback  to  the 
Society's  exertions  is  want  of  funds.  Owing  to  a  number  of 
new  societies  that  owe  their  existence  to  the  Early  English 
Text  Society^  members  bave  Mlen  off  and  bave  not  been 
replaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of  new  ones. 

Gonsidering  the  impetus  that  the  Society  has  given  to 
the  historical  study  of  English,  it  has  met  with  a  rather 
ungrateful  return  from  the  public  that  has  most  benefited 
by  its  efforts.    Subscribers  are  somewhat  exaoting;   they 
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jfimcj  the  Sooiety  can  cater  for  the  especìal  likings  of 
individuai  members.  One  wants  romance^  another  history  ; 
one  demanda  philology,  and  another  fan.  It  is  difficult  to 
please  ali,  so  the  Society  pursues  the  cren  tener  of  its  way, 
trosting  that  it  has  done^  and  will  yet  do^  its  duty  by  the 
langnage  whose  records  it  seeks  to  make  public. 

The  Cursor  Mundi,  of  which  it  behoves  me  to  Bay  but 
little,  Ì9  stili  dragging  its  slow  length  along.  The  second 
part,  iflsued  this  year,  contains  no  less  than  430  pages, 
bringìng  the  work,  in  its  present  state,  up  to  720  pages. 
About  900  i>ages  more  will  complete  the  tezt. 

Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  dialectical  illustrations  of 
Middle  English;  but  it  will  also  be  found  to  throw  much 
light  on  historical  changes,  such  as  that  ne  to  but,  owe  to 
oughi,/arme  to  farmer,  ferver  to  farther,  etc. 

It  has  net  a  few  Scandinavian  words  hitherto  un- 
registered,  like  epadam  (prophecy),  sanke  'to  assemblo,' 
kerUng  *  a  woman,'  the  fem.  of  carly  bike  *  hive,'  bi  '  a  town.' 
It  contains  forms  that  rarely  oocur  even  in  the  earliest  period, 
as  tffike  '  city,'  '  village,'  eber  *  a  caitiff,'  etc. 

It  shows,  too,  the  way  transoribers  dealt  with  their 
originals,  of  which  I  shall  offer  a  few  examples.  The  term 
hi  *  dwelling,'  would  only  be  intelligible  to  a  Northern  man  ; 
a  Midland  man  would  be  sure  to  alter  it  in  transcribing 
a  Northern  text.  But  it  is  net  often  the  Midland  copyist 
makes  such  a  hash  of  bis  originai  as  he  does  in  the  following 
passage: — 

Cotton  and  Gottingen,  the  Northern  texts,  have — 

**  Folus  forth  that  ilk  man  rìght  into  (e  biy* 

which  appears  in  Fairfaz,  altered  by  a  West  Midland  scribe, 
as  foUows  : 

**  Folowes  for>  >at  ilk  man,  alway  bi  and  hy** 

The  Trinity  yersion  is  equally  absurd  : 

**  Folowe^  for>  tbat  ilke  mon,  mekely  >at  }e  Ay." 

In  another  passage,  where  Cotton  and  Gottingen  haye 
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pantenerSy  Fairfax  has  fehna,  and  Trinity  pardaners.     In  the 
descrìption  of  Herod's  sickness,  Ootton  has— 

"  "Wit  the  crache  bini  tok  le  scurf  ; 
The  fester  thrìld  his  bodi  thurgh"  (p.  678,  IL  11823-4), 

which  Fairfax  elegantly  renderà  by  : 

'<  And  with  aikraitìng  he  toke  the  soorf  ; 
He  barked  over  as  a  turfe/' 

Mr.  Skeat's  raluable  three-text  edìtion  of  Piers  Plowman 
has  been  finished  some  timei  and  we  are  naturally  looking 
for  his  "  Notes  and  Glossary.'* 

A  grammatical  treatise  on  the  three  texts  has  already 
been  written,  not  by  an  Englishman,  I  need  hardly  say,  but 
by  a  German,  Dr.  Emil  Bernard^  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 

The  Early  EDgUsh  Text  Society's  prize  offered  to  the 
students  of  the  Oomell  University,  for  the  best  eesay  on 
*'  The  History  and  Development  of  the  English  Yerb/'  was 
gained  by  Mr.  Emil  Schwerdtfeger,  who  has  published  his 
treatise  in  a  separate  form.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
English  historical  grammar.  Gterman  students  are  stili 
interesting  themselves  in  Early  English  studies,  and  we  have 
another  very  excellent  '' AltengUsches  Lesebuch,''  by  Dr. 
B.  P.  Wùlcker,  which  has  been  very  severely  handled  by 
Dr.  Zupitza,  who  himself  has  edited  a  similar  hook  of  Early 
English  specimens. 

Olosely  connected  with  English  Philology  is  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  fourth  part  of  Mr.  ElUs's  work  on  ''Early  English 
Pronunciation,"  the  last  page  of  which  is  numbered  1432. 
Only  a  trained  phonologist  can  criticize  the  work  ;  but  it  is 
a  mine  that  may  be  worked  for  years  to  come,  without  any 
fear  of  exhausting  it.  It  has  already  begun  to  be  worked, 
and  the  first  great  out-put  is  Mr.  Sweet's  valuable  treatise  on 
"  The  History  of  English  Sounds,"  the  title  of  which,  how- 
ever,  is  somewhat  misleading,  since  the  reader  would  look  in 
vain  for  the  history  of  many  of  our  consonantal  sounds. 

The  history  of  English  sounds  is  most  important  for 
etymological  purposes,  and  we  require  much  more  Informa- 
tion upon  certain  forms  than  Mr.  Sweet  has  given  us. 
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Some  words  in  Mr,  Sweet's  list  want  a  note  ;  for  instance^ 
the  bar  of  barley  is  traced  to  Old  English  bere^  but  we 
shonld  like  to  know  the  history  of  the  change  of  ley  from  the 
older  -£cy  stili  ezisting  in  garliek.  The  termination  -ley 
may  have  been  brought  about  hj  the  analogoos  change  in 
the  8ii£Bx  'He  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

But  Mr.  Sweet's  book  will  save  future  English  etymologists 
firom  blundering.  Inattention  to  regular  sound-change  in 
English  led  Brs.  Chiest  and  Latham  to  derive  the  termination 
-r^  in  Jeuny  from  the  Old  English  ^ru^  overlooking  the  fact 
that  ru  became  -r^^  -er,  or  -^ren;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  so 
acute  a  scholar  as  GKidbrand  Yigfusson  connecting  this  -ren 
in  brethren  with  the  Icelandic  -^ni  in  br&&'emif  mó^-emi,  etc. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Dialect  Society,  now  in  its 
seoond  year,  has  issued  Mr.  Sweet's  volume  to  ali  its 
Bubscribers. 

The  English  Dialect  Society, 

Our  indefatigable  member,  the  Ilev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  has 
Undly  contiibuted  the  following  report  on  what  one  of  the 
latest  children  of  the  Early  EngUsh  Text  Society  has 
achieved  during  the  past  two  years. 

''The  general  progress  of  the  English  Dialect  Society 
during  its  first  two  years  of  ezistence,  viz,  1873  and  1874, 
has  been  extremely  satisfactory  upon  the  whole,  though  some 
difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in  overtaking  the  work,  as 
the  Society  was  not  fairly  started  till  the  month  of  May  in  the 
former  year.  Hence  it  was  that  two  of  the  three  publications 
for  1873  were  not  issued  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  ;  but  the  publications  for  1874  were  completed  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  in  future  each  year's  work  can  be  printed 
within  the  year,  and  issued  shortly  afterwards.  The  prin- 
dpal  object  at  first  was  to  issue  handy  reprìnts  of  such 
glossarìes  as,  for  any  reason,  were  difficult  of  access,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  the  materials  for  the  study  of  the  dialects 
within  a  more  convenient  compass.  Already  seventeen  such 
gloosaries  bave  been  reprinted,  the  principal  of  them  being 
Bay's  celebrated  OoUeotion  of  North  and  South-Country 
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Words;  Thorasby's  OoUection,  communicated  to  Bay  in 
1703  ;  Dr.  Willan's  List  of  Weat-Riding  Words,  nearly 
buried  in  an  old  volarne  of  the  Àrchseologia  ;  and  Marshall's 
Glossaries,  which  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  porohaaing  bis 
Tarions  works  upon  agriculture. 

**  Besides  these,  Mr.  Small  sncceeded  in  bringing  to  ligbt 
a  corious  list  of  old  Lowland-Soottish  words,  firom  Duncan's 
Appendix  EtymologiaB,  printed  in  1595  ;  Mr.  Tapping  re- 
edited,  for  the  Society,  his  edìtion  of  Manlove's  Poem  upon 
the  Liberties  and  Gustoms  of  the  Derbyshire  Lead-miners, 
with  an  appended  Glossary  of  the  mining-terms  used  in  that 
district  ;  and  Prof.  Mayor  extracted  ali  the  provincial  words 
that  could  be  found  in  Heame's  editions  of  Bobert  of  Glon- 
cester  and  Peter  Langtoft. 

*^  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  compile  a  Bibliographical 
List,  as  complete  as  it  well  could  be  made,  of  ali  the  works 
that  in  any  way  illustrate  the  various  provincial  dialects. 
The  first  Part  of  this,  already  issued,  contains  a  list  of  ali 
the  principal  English  Dictionaries,  a  list  of  such  books  as 
illustrate  our  dialects  generally,  and  a  detailed  list  of  the 
various  special  dialect-books  arranged  by  counties,  beginning 
with  Bedfordshire  and  continued  down  to  Dorsetshire, 

''Not  much  has  been  yet  issued  of  a  more  originai  character, 
the  sole  originai  glossary  being  the  coUeotion  of  Swaledale 
Words  by  Captain  Harland»  who  set  an  excellent  example  to 
younger  members  of  the  Society  by  writing  out  his  list  in 
a  neat,  clear,  and  legible  handwriting,  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age  of  more  than  eighty  years.  He  just  lived  to 
see  his  work  issued  from  the  press,  dying  on  the  20th  of 
March  in  the  present  year,  at  the  age  of  87. 

"  The  subject  of  English  Phonology  has  been  excellently 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  History  of  English  Sounds, 
not  the  least  useful  part  of  which  is  the  full  and  careful 
index,  which  enables  us  to  trace  the  history  of  the  sounds 
of  many  of  our  most  important  words. 

*'  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Society  has  been  the  successful  collection  of  the  names  of  the 
workers  who  understand  the  subject.    We  now  know  to 
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whom  to  apply  for  apecial  informatìon  upon  many  dialects  ; 
and  this  is  so  important  a  matter  that  it  is  worth  whìle  to 
observe  tliat  tliese  names  may  be  foimd  at  p,  12  of  the 
Dialect  Society's  Report  for  1874. 

''  The  advantage  of  thus  working  together  in  concert  is 
Tery  great.  Many  members  of  the  Society  now  consult  with 
oiherB  on  Tarious  points,  whereas,  only  two  years  ago,  each 
was  almost  entirely  isolateci»  and  unacquainted,  perhaps»  with 
die  names  of  those  who  nnderstood  the  same  dialect. 

"  The  future  prospects  of  the  Society  are  very  satisfactory. 
Ab  mach  work  has  already  been  contributed  or  promised  as 
can  well  be  printed  in  three  or  four  years  ;  and  promises  of 
fdrther  contributions  are  made  from  timo  to  timo. 

''  At  p.  13  of  the  Eeport  for  1874  will  be  found  a  list  of 
some  of  the  proposed  publications  for  1875,  and  succeeding 
years.  Mr.  F,  K.  Bobinson's  Glossary  of  Whìtby  Words 
has  been  sent  to  press,  and  has  been  printed  to  the  end  of 
the  lettor  G.  Messrs.  Britten  and  HoUand's  List  of  Plant- 
names  is  also  in  the  press.  Mr.  Easther  has  completed  bis 
Haddersfield  Ghlossary.  Dr.  Pegge's  Eenticisms  has  also 
ffone  to  press  for  the  Society,  havine  already  been  once 
^ted  for  the  Kentish  A^Lologi^  SooieV  m  con- 
sequence  of  which  many  Kentish  words  haye  been  obtained 
from  yarious  oontributors.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Payne,  treasurer 
of  oar  Philological  Society,  has  completed  histext  of  Tusser, 
and  prepared  a  yery  full  and  usefol  index  to  it.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  progress  of  the  Lancashire 
Oloesary  (E.  D.  S.  Second  Eeport,  p.  10). 

**  The  present  number  of  members  of  the  English  Dialect 
Society  is  about  300.  This  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  work 
being  carried  on,  but  an  increase  of  the  number  is  much  to 
be  desired,  in  order  that  the  yarious  contributions  may  be 
printed  and  issued  with  increased  rapidity.'' 


I  should  be  most  ungrateful  were  I  to  bring  this  Address 
to  a  dose,  withont  deeply  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to 
each  of  the  scholars  who  haye  so  cordially  and  ungrudgingly 
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assisted  me  in  presenting  to  you  this  eyening  our  animai 
budget,  I  tender  them  my  best  thanks  for  their  aid  to  me 
personally  ;  and  as  your  representatire  I  venture  to  express 
to  them  your  coUective  appreciation  of  the  services  they 
bave  rendered  to  us  and  to  phìlology,  by  their  contributions 
to  the  pages  of  our  Transactions. 

Philologists,  like  ali  sincere  searchers  for  truth,  are  ever 
ready  to  share  the  fruit  of  their  toils  with  others  ;  and  of 
each  of  them  I  may  truly  say,  as  Ohaucer  said  of  the  clerk 
or  scholar  of  bis  age — 

<*  Gladly  would  lie  learn,  and  gUdly  teaefa." 


n.— ON    SOME    OF    THE    SOURCES    OF    ARTAN 
MYTHOLOaT.     Bt  E.  L.  Bra^ndreih,  Esq. 

I  shall  endeavour  this  evening  to  give  an  account  of  some 
of  the  Mythology  of  the  Aryans,  which  had  its  origin,  as 
I  infer,  in  their  earliest  religious  instinots  or  beliefs.  The 
mind  of  the  Aryan  man,  in  the  earUest  ages,  was  unable 
to  dwell  on  any  abstract  idea  of  divine  power  ;  but  anyihing 
wonderful,  or  eminently  useful  in  nature^  was,  for  him,  such 
power  in  a  concrete  form— the  sun,  the  sky,  the  earth,  the 
winds,  the  dawn,  a  river,  a  tree  ;  such  were  bis  gods,  and 
these  were  living  beings,  which  conferred  blessings  and 
punished  evil,  and  which  were  moved  by  prayer  and  pro- 
pitiated  by  praise  and  offerings. 

I  will  givo  a  few  instances  from  the  earliest  Aryan  reoords 
of  the  traces  that  remain  of  this  worship.  Thus  prayer  was 
addressed  to  the  sky  and  earth  in  the  Rig-Yeda,  "  May  the 
mighty  heaven  and  earth  bestow  on  us  great  renoWn  and 
power  ;''^  to  the  earth^  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  which  is 
there  styled  "  wife  of  the  starry  sky,"  "  grant  me  a  pleasant 
life;"  to  the  sun,  in  the  Rig-Veda,  "render  us  sinlees," 
"  send  away  ali  calamities,"  "  send  us  what  is  good  ;  "  to  the 
sun,  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  ^^  grant  a  pleasant  life/'  In  the 
Rig-Veda,  the  maruts,  or  stormy  winds,  are  frequently  in- 

1  Htiìr'«  Sansorit  Texts,  yoI.  t.  p.  22. 
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Toked  foT  ali  kinds  of  blessings;  and  in  Greece,  also^  the 
winda  were  prajed  to;^  and  Boreas,  in  particular,  had  a 
tempie  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus;  and  at  MegalopoKs  was 
more  honoured  than  any  other  divinity.^  To  the  dawn,  in  the 
Rig-Yeda»  several  prayers  are  preferred.  In  the  Iliad  (iii. 
277),  on  the  occasion  of  the  single  combat  between  Paris 
and  Menelaofl,  Agamemnon  thns  prays  to  some  of  the  great 
objects  of  nature  :  *'  O  sun,  who  seest  ali  things  and  hearest 
ali  things,  and  ye  rivers,  and  thou  earth/'  etc.,  ''be  yé 
wìtnesseSy  and  pres^rre  the  faithful  league/'  In  the  Big- 
Yeda  the  riyer  Sarasvat!  is  prayed  to,  "  to  grant  us  happi- 
ness,''  "hear  prayer,"  "  grant  riches,"  etc.^ 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  instances  only  of  a  worship  of 
naturai  objects  which  was  probably  universal  at  a  stili 
earlier  time;  as  wiU  be  seen  also  from  the  most  ancient 
myths  having  been  nothìng  but  descriptions  of  naturai 
phenomena,  and  from  the  names  of  the  earliest  gods  having 
originally  denoted  naturai  objects.  The  authors  of  such 
prayers  also  said  the  best  things  they  could  of  the  objects 
to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  praying,  and  they  said 
them,  too,  in  the  figurative  language  common  to  ali  poetical 
descriptions,  which  we  meet  with  in  modem  no  less  than  in 
ancient  poetry,  of  the  great  objects  of  nature,  by  which  the 
mind  invests  them  with  a  life  which  is  more  than  their  own, 
and  seeks  to  rise  to  a  more  vivid  conception  of  them  than  it 
would  be  able  to  reach  with  ordinary  language.  As  a  few 
instances  of  such  descriptions  ;  of  saviM,  'Hhe  sun,''  it  is  said 
in  the  Rig-Yeda,  "  the  many-rayed  adorable  mvitri,  having 
power  to  disperse  darkness  from  the  world,  has  mounted  bis 
High-standing  chariot,  decorated  with  many  kinds  of  golden 
omamente,  and  fumished  with  golden  yokes."^  Surya, 
another  name  for  the  sun  (identified  with  the  Greek  helios), 
ÌB  described  as  moving  in  a  car  drawn  by  fieet  horses  ;  ''  he 
is  far-seeing,  beholds  ali  creatures,  and  the  good  and  bad 
deeds  of  mortals,  ''he  roUs  up  darkness  like  a  hide."^  Of 
the  san,  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  it  is  said,  "  he  looks  dread- 

^  Herod.  tu.  178;  and  Iliad  zxiii.  193.        '  Fausanius,  yiii.  36. 

>  Mirìr*!  Sanacrit  Texts,  toì.  t.  p.  837  ff.      «  Wilson^s  Eig-Yeda,  yol.  i.  p.  92. 

*  Hnir's  Saucrit  Texta,  toI.  t.  p.  166  ff. 
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fully,  with  his  eyes  out  of  bis  golden  helmet/'  ''bis  beautiful 
gannent  sbines  round  bis  fonn/'  ''at  even  be  stops  bis 
golden*yoked  cbariot  and  steeds/'  Tbe  maruis,  or  tempests, 
in  tbe  Big-Yeda,  bave  weapons  of  yarious  descrìptions — 
spears,  bows,  quivers,  and  arrows  ;  tbey  ride  witb  wbips  in 
tbeir  bands,  in  golden  cars  witb  golden  wbeels,  drawn  by 
ruddy  borses.^  At  Atbens,  on  tbe  outside  of  tbe  "Tempie 
of  tbe  Winds/'  tbere  are  eigbt  bas-reliefs,  representing 
figures  of  tbe  wìnds,  eacb  witb  wings;  and  Boreas,  wbo 
most  resembles  tbe  maruts,  '*  blows  into  a  concb-sbell  wbicb 
be  bolds  in  bis  band  as  a  sign  of  bis  tempestuous  cbaracter.'^' 
Of  tbe  dawn  ushas,  wbo  corresponds  to  tbe  rosy-fingered 
eo8  of  tbe  Greeks,  it  is  said  in  tbe  Big-Yeda,  "Sbe,  tbe 
daugbter  of  tbe  sky^  bas  been  bebeld  breaking  fortb,  youtb- 
fui,  clad  in  sbining  attiro/'  '^  tbe  brigbt  goddess  bas  cbased 
away  tbe  dark  veil  of  nigbt;  arousing  tbe  worlds,  ushas  ad- 
yances  in  ber  well-yoked  car  drawn  by  ruddy  steeda.''^  Tbe 
riyer  Sarasyati,  in  tbe  Big-Veda,  is  called  "  tbe  daugbter  of 
tbe  ligbtning/'  Sbe  is  also  represented  as  "  unctuous  with 
butter,  and  as  stimulating,  directing,  and  prospering  tbe 
deyotions  of  tbe  worsbippers  ;  "  again,  "  tbe  worsbipper 
seeks  to  suck  prosperity  and  ricbes  of  ali  descriptions  from 
ber  prolific  breasts."* 

Tbe  foregoing  is  tbe  sort  of  language  used  by  tbe  teacbers 
and  propbets  of  former  timesy.wbicb,  from  being  afterwards 
taken  in  otber  cases  in  too  literal  a  senso,  and  consequently 
misunderstood  by  tbe  popular  mind,  bas  become  tbe  source 
of  a  great  deal  of  mytbology.  Tbis  poetical  or  figurative 
language  was  apparenily,  bowever,  less,  consciously  so,  less 
different  from  tbe  common  language,  and  uttered  witb  less 
effort  tban  tbe  language  of  later  poetry.  Tbis  may  bave 
been  owing,  in  part,  to  tbe  earlier  poets  supposing  tbat  tbe 
great  objects  of  nature  were  really  endowed,  in  some  degree, 
witb  a  life  like  tbeir  own«  It  was  a  belief  banded  down  no 
doubt  witb  tbe  autbority  of  very  remote  times,  and  wbicb 
was  not  easily  reconcileable  witb  tbe  later  tbeology  of  otber 

1  Muir's  Sanscrit  Texts,  voi.  v.  p.  1 47.       '  Tozer's  Geography  of  Greece,  p.  146, 
3  Muir'B  Sanscrit  Texts,  voi.  v.  p.  Ib9.    ^Ibid.  pp.  340  and  341. 
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parts  of  the  Yedas,  and  stili  less  of  the  greater  part  of  Homer  ; 
but  it  liad  ita  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  early  poeta,  and 
rendered  their  langnage,  from  their  point  of  vìew^  less  fanciful 
than  that  of  more  modem  poets.  Further,  the  use  of  similes 
by  Homer  and  the  Tedio  poets  was  much  more  frequent  than 
Ì8  found  in  more  recent  writings.  It  seems  to  hare  been  a 
necessity  with  them,  in  order  to  present  an  adequate  idea  of 
any  great  occurrence,  to  compare  it  with  some  other  occur- 
rence  with  which  their  minds  were  perhaps  more  familiar. 
These  comparìsons  are  often  made  by  the  insertion  of  an  (09 
in  Ghreek,  or  an  iva  in  Sanscrit  ;  but  in  the  Yedas  in  particular 
the  tpa  was  constantly  omitted,  and  the  language  therefore  be^ 
oame  more  decidedly  metaphoricaL  It  does  not  seem  difficult^ 
then,  td  understand  how  such  language,  preserved  as  a  sacred 
reoordy  when  it  became  somewhat  antiquated  and  less  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  the  people,  tended  to  produce  mythology. 

The  author  of  a  recent  popular  work  on  mythology,  Mr. 
Fiake,  remarks,  that  Max  Mùller's  theory  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  metaphor  seems  to  him  "  wholly  at  vanance  with  the 
ùuits  of  history/'  He  says  that  ''  primitive  men,  strictly  speak- 
ing,  do  not  talk  in  metaphors;  they  believe  in  the  literal 
truth  of  their  similes  and  personifications/'  Admitting  the 
correctness  of  this  view  to  a  certain  eztent,  I  observe  that  it 
may  easily  be  carried  too  far,  and  Mr.  Fiske  carries  it  much 
too  far  in  remarking,  as  he  does,  for  instance,  in  another 
place,  that  the  ancient  Indians  regarded  "  the  rain-clouds  as 
oowB  with  full  udders  milked  by  the  winds  of  heaven,''  and 
that  'Hheir  Yeda  contains  indisputable  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  so  regarded;''  and  taking  the  description  as 
be  does  in  a  literal  senso,  he  may  well  add,  that  it  ''is  beyond 
onr  oomprehension."  And  if  there  is  thus  no  poetry  in  the 
Yedas,  which  is  what  the  explanation  comes  to,  we  cannot 
draw  the  line  there;  we  should  bave  to  conclude  also  that 
there  was  no  poetry  in  the  so-called  epic  or  other  poems. 
Mr.  Fiske,  however,  is  quite  right  in  maintaining  that  the 
reUgion  of  the  ancient  Aryans  was  a  worship  of  the  great 
objects  of  nature.^    Mr.  Oox,  on  the  other  band,  holds  that 

>  Mythi  and  Mjthmakeci,  pp.  17, 109,  and  210. 
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they  paid  no  rellgious  regard  to  these  objecfB.  Phoibos 
Apollon^  in  ina  yiew,  was  not  worshipped  ontìl  the  name  bad 
ceased  to  denote  the  Bun.  *'  Words,"  he  8ayB>  in  descrìbing 
what  the  process  was,  **  applied  at  first  to  outward  objects  or 
phenomena^  would  become  the  names  of  personal  gods^  and 
the  phrases  which  descrìbed  those  objects  would  then  be 
transferred  to  what  were  now  deities  to  be  adored/'^  The 
conclusione  howeyer,  expressed  bere  and  in  other  places, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  distinct  traces  of  an  ancient 
nature-worship  we  meet  with  in  Homeri  and  stili  more  in 
the  Yedas.  Nor  does  Prof.  Max  Muller^  as  it  seems  to  me, 
regard  this  ancient  nature-worship  quite  in  its  true  light. 
He  credits  the  early  Aryans  with  a  much  greater  power  of 
admiring  the  beauties  of  nature  as  manifested  in  the  sun,  the 
dawn,  etc.,  than  they  over  in  ali  probability  possessed.^  In 
the  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  after  referring  to 
some  of  the  poetical  descriptions  of  the  dawn  in  the  Yedic 
hymns,  he  says^  *'  That  silent  aspect  awakened  in  the  human 
mind  the  conception  of  the  Infinite,  the  Immortala  the 
Divine;  and  the  names  of  the  dawn  became  the  names  of 
higher  powers."'  But  I  infer  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
religious  instinct,  which  is  quite  iudependent  of  any  extra- 
ordinary  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  sun  and 
the  dawn  were  worshipped  as  powerful  beings,  who  gave  and 
withheld  at  their  pleasure  ali  that  was  wanted  in  life  before 
any  such  poetry  as  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Yedas  was  oom- 
posed  about  them. 

So  far  I  ha  ve  not  mentioned  any  of  the  Aryan  myths,  but 
bave  only  alluded  to  the  mode  of  thinking  and  the  sort  of 
language  out  of  which  the  mythology  connected  with  nature- 
worship  appears  to  bave  sprung.  The  originai  meaning  of 
the  language  was  not  probably  forgotten  ali  at  once  ;  it  may 
bave  remained  for  some  time  in  a  transitional  partially  ob- 
scured  state,  in  which  its  meaning  was  evident  enough  to 
many  minds.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  Yedas, 
because  they  present  to  us  so  many  myths  in  this  state. 

*  Mjrthology  of  the  Aryan  Kations,  voi.  i.  p.  61.       *  Chips,  toI.  ii.  p.  94  ff. 
'  Science  of  LaDg:uage,  sixth  edition,  yol.  ti.  p.  646. 
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The  next  stop  is  where  there  ìs  no  longer  any  conscioua- 
Hess  of  the  originai  meaning  of  the  language^  and  if  to  this 
ìb  added  the  Iosa  of  the  meaning  of  the  coltrai  word  of  the 
myth,  though  this  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  mythology^ 
as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  then  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
ooarse  which  the  myths  may  run.  The  sky,  for  instance, 
might  first  have  been  prayed  to  for  rain^  a  blessing  which 
might  obviously  be  given  or  withheld  by  it  ;  but  as  it  was  a 
diyine  being,  it  was  thought  to  have  many  other  gifts  in  its 
power  also.  And  if  we  coosider  how  many  names  there  were 
in  ancient  lang^ge  for  the  olijects  which  most  attracted 
men's  attention,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  some  of  these  name8> 
for  the  sky,  or  other  naturai  objects  that  were  worshipped, 
might  have  been  diverted  from  their  originai  meaning  when 
sneh  thonghts  were  conneoted  with  them. 

What  appear  to  be  the  earliest  myths  that  haye  come 
down  to  US,  and  the  most  important  as  relating  to  the 
highest  gods,  were,  in  their  origin,  simply  descriptions  of 
naturai  phenomena  in  metaphorical  or  poetical  language, 
and  which  can  be  tumed  with  obvious  ease  into  the  ordinary 
lang^nage  oi  these  daya  Thus  Zeus  is  the  same  word  as  dyaua, 
*'the  sky/'  in  Sanscrita  which  is  evidenced  also  by  such 
epithets  as  "  rain-bringing,"  "  cloud-wrapt,"  "  lightner," 
'*  high-thundering/'  and  many  other  ^ithets  and  ezpres- 
sions  which  are  constantly  ^plied  to  hinu  This  Zeus,  in 
the  eighth  hook  of  the  Iliad,  for  instance,  ^yoked  to  hìs 
chariot  his  brazen-footed  steedsy  swift-fiying,  adomed  with 
golden  manes;  he,  too»  arrayed  himself  in  gold,  and  took 
his  golden  whip,  well  wrought,  and  mounted  his  chariot  ;  " 
then  '*he  carne  to  many-fountained  Ida,"  and  there  ''he 
fltayed  his  steeds,  loosed  them  from  the  chariot,  and  spread 
a  thick  mist  around;"  and  from  Ida  ''he  thundered  mightily, 
and  hurled  his  buming  lightning  amid  the  Grecian  ranks." 
AU  which  is  an  evident  sky-myth  ;  in  fact,.  but  for  the 
originai  meaning  of  Zeus  having  been  obscured,  would  net 
be  mythical  language  at  ali.  Of  a  like  transparent  nature 
is  the  sun-myth  we  meet  with  in  the  first  hook  of  the  Iliad, 
where  Phoibos,  "  the  shining  ''  ApoUon,  identified  also  with 
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the  8un  by  such  epithets  as  ^'the  far-working,"  "the  far- 
-darting/'  ^'  stirred  up  an  evil  pestilence  through  the  anny/' 
with  which  the  moles  and  doga  were  first  attacked;  ''but 
^fìkerwards,  darting  a  pointed  arrow  against  the  Greeks 
thems^veSy  he  smote  them/'  and  "nine  days  through  the 
army  went  the  arrows  of  the  god;"  whieh,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  is  the  description  of  a  pestilence  caused  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  on  marshy  ground  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  sun,  deemed  to  be  the 
ìntelligent  cause  of  the  pestilence,  and  pray  to  him  as 
Ohryses  did  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  to  avert  the  dreadful 
pestilence  from  them.  Then  we  bave  a  dawn-myth  in  the 
birth  of  Athéna,  as  explained  by  Max  Mailer,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  originai  nature-reUgion,  eren  if  the  deriyation 
of  the  word  suggested  by  him  cannot  be  accepted  as  beyond 
doubt,  where  we  read  how  "  the  son  of  Krenos  •(«.«.  Zeus, 
^the  sky')  begat  glorious  Athèna  (identified  by  Max  Miiller 
with  the  Sanscrit  word  ahand,  'the  dawn'),  èv  /cofw^,  in 
the  top  of  his  head/'  I  have  quoted  tkis  myth  £rom  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Apollon  ;  but  I  do  not  find  so  early  an 
authority  assigned  for  it  either  in  Smith^s  Dictionary  or  by 
Max  Mùller,  who  speaks  of  it  as,  *'  though  post-Homeric," 
"  no  doubt  of  ancient  date."  ^ 

I  will  next  give  a  few  instances  of  the  earliest  Indian 
myths  of  the  same  sort.  The  great  Yedic  god  Yaruna,  has 
been  identified  vrith  the  Greek  ouranoe,  with  the  consent,  I 
believe,  of  ali  scholars.  The  originai  meaning  of  the  word 
Yaruna  has  been  obscured  in  Sanscrit,  just  as  that  of  Zeus 
has  in  Greek.  Yaruna  is  generally  invoked  with  another 
god  Mitra,  meaning  more  especially  the  god  of  day,  while 
Yaruna  presides  rather  over  the  nightly  sky.  In  the  mythi- 
cal  language  of  the  Big-Yeda,  Yaruna  "  is  arrayed  in  golden 
mail  ;  "  associated  with  Mitra,  '*  the  two  deities  ascend 
their  ohariot,  which  is  drawn  by  horses,  and  is  golden- 
coloured  at  the  break  of  day  and  takes  the  hue  of  iron  at 
the  setting  of  the  sun«"    *'  Moimted  on  their  car,  and  soar- 

^  Sdenee  of  LaDgiugG,  tixth  editìon,  toL  IL  p.  660. 
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ing  in  the  higliest  emp jrean,  they  beheld  aU  things  in  heaven 
and  earth/'  and  ''^they  discliaFge  tKe  rain/'  ^  The  meaning 
of  such  langoage,  with  the  key  we  have  to  Yaruna's  name, 
is  obyiona  enoagh  ;  and  the  resemblance  o£  the  language  to 
that  employed  regarding  the  movements  of  the  Greek  sky- 
god,  which  has  been  jnst  quoted,  and  in  other  parta  of  the 
Iliade  is  no  less  apparent.  The  chief  work  of  another  Yedic 
god,  Vishnn,  according  to  the  hymns,  wae  the-  measuring  of 
the  universe  in  three  steps — hence  his  epithets  of  ''the 
maker  of  three  strides/'  ''the  wide-stepping/'  "the  wide- 
going/'  That  Yishnu  meant  originally  the  sun  (from  a 
root  vish,  ta  pervade),,  and  that  his  three  st^s  have  reference 
io  th&  three  most  striking  positions  of  the  san — ^rìsing, 
meridional  position,  and  setting— is  the  conclnsion  not  only 
of  modem  scholars,  but  was  maintained  also  by  a  native 
commentator,  Aumavabha,  some  centuries  before  our  era.^ 

The  most  important  of  the  Indian  myths,  however,  is  that  of 
the  combats  of  Indra  and  Yritnu  M.  Bréal,.who  has  treated 
of  this  myth  at  some  length,  considers  that  the  following  are 
ita  essential  elements  :— "  Indra  is  th&  herdsman  of  a  herd  of 
celestial  cows  of  a  brilliant  coloor,  Yritra,.  a  monster  with 
three  heads,  and  the  form  of  a  serpent,.  entices  away  the 
herd^  and  conceals  it  in  a  cave.  Indra,  a&  soon  as  he  dis- 
covers  the  fraud,  pursues  the  robber,  whom  he  destroys 
with  his  repeated  thunderbolts,  and  restores  to  the  sky 
the  cows,  whose  milk  falls  in  showers  to  the  earth."'  It 
seems  rather,  however,  that  the  myth  should  be  regardcd 
imder  two  principal  aspects.  Under  one  aspect  the  clouds 
are  represented  as  mountains,.  or  as  cities,.  or  fortresses 
of  Yritra,  "the  concealer,"  who  appears  under  a  variety  of 
other  names — as  Ahi,  "  the  snake,"  Sushna,  "  the  dryer-up," 
etc.,  and  this  is  the  more  freqaent  form  of  the  myth.  Under 
the  other  form  the  waters,  when  perhaps  no  olouds  are  visible 
in  the  sky,  are  represented  as  cows  stolen  by  the  monster,  which 
bave  to  be  searched  for,and  are  found  concealed  in  a  cave,  from 

1  Muir*!  Sansorìt  Texts,  yol.  t.  p.  69  ff. 
*  Miiir*i  Sanserìi  Texts,  voi.  iy.  p.  06. 
'  Hercule  et  Cacm,  p.  93. 
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which  Indra  rescues  them  after  killing  thfì  monster.  The 
conflicts  of  Indra  in  the  cloud^regionfi  are  alluded  to  over  and 
over  again  in  the  Big-Yeda.  If  aometimes  the  descrìption 
appears  to  be  entirely  mythical,  yet  most  frequently  the 
events  are  so  described  that  it  cannot  be  doabted  they  refer, 
in  the  consciooBness  of  the  authors  of  the  hjmnsy  to  atmo- 
spheric  phenomena.  Sometimes  it  is  dmply  said  of  Indra, 
that  ''he  dove  the  cloud,  he  cast  the  waters  down;"  or  the 
event  of  the  freeiag  of  the  waters  is  inseparably  oonnected 
with  the  destructìon  of  Yritra,  aa,  for  instanoe,  Indra  "  has 
struck  with  his  bolt  the  jaw  of  the  trembling  Yritra,  setting 
the  waters  firee  to  flow  ;  "  ^  or  the  clouds  are  characterized  as 
**  the  autumnal/'  and  also  **  the  moving  "  cities  which  India 
overthrows.  He  also  *'  casts  down  his  enemies  when  he  dis- 
covers  them  on  the  aèrial  mountains,  or  hurls  them  back 
when  they  attempt  to  «cale  the  hearens."'  In  the  other 
form  of  the  myth,  though  the  cows  are  often  spoken  of  as 
hidden  in  a  cave,  without  any  special  reference  to  them  as 
representing  the  rain  of  heaven^  yet  in  other  passages  Indra 
makes  the  discovery  with  the  aid  of  the  maruts  or  stormy 
winds,  and  the  waters^  when  freed  by  him,  are  saad  to  be  "like 
cows  (recoYered  from  thicTes)/'  or  as  ^'hastening  to  the  ocean 
like  cows  to  their  calves;"'  so  that  it  cannot  well  be  doubted 
what  the  cows  are  when  the  more  mythical-seeming  language 
is  Tised,  nor  that  the  cave  represents  the  cloud  in  which  the 
waters  are  concealed.  These  conclusioas  9ace  confirmed  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  slaying  of  Yritra  is  a  thing  con- 
stantly  requiring  to  be  done^  and  which  is  made  the  subject 
of  frequent  prayers/  and  like  other  benefits  which  different 
gods  are  regarded  as  capable  of  conferring,  this  benefit  is 
bestowed  not  only  by  Indra,  but  occasionally  by  other  gods 
also.  The  Yedic  language,  in  fact,  would  hardly  be  mythical 
at  ali,  if  it  were  not  that  Indra  has  become  a  god  distinct 
from  the  sky,  and  that  Yritra,  though  in  some  places  he  is 
clearly  enough  identified  with  the  clouds,  in  aocordance, 
no  doubt,  with  the  originai  meaning  of  the  word,  yet  in 

^  Eìg-Veda,  i.  70,  6.  *  Muir's  SanBcrìt  Tezts,  yol.  t.  p.  97. 

*  Big-Veda,  i.  32,  2,  and  61, 10.     «  fiig-Yeda,  iii  87,  6,  and  ir.  24,  2,  eie. 
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oiher  places  he  Ì8  an  atmosplierìc  demon  dìstìnct  from  the 
olouds.  In  the  later  Indiaa  mythology  the  slaying  of  Yritra 
ìb  represented  as  a  Uteral  slaying,  without  any  referenoe 
to  the  production  of  rain.  The  first-mentioned  form  of 
the  myth  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  contesta  of  the 
goda  and  Asoras,  or  Indian  Titans,  so  frequently  described 
in  the  poems  and  the  Piiranas.  The  Asuras  are  coastantly 
referred  to  as  resembling  mountains,  or  else  'Hhey  horl 
masses  of  mountains  against  the  gods,  and,  like  to  fallen 
doudSy  they  rush  against  the  sky/'^  Among  the  Asuras 
are  enumerated  ali  the  doud-monsters  of  the  Yedas;  and 
when  finally  overcome,  they  are  sent,  like  the  Titans,  to  in- 
habit  the  underworld.^  With  this  myth  also  corresponds 
the  Titanomachia  of  Greek  mythology,  and  the  war  of  the 
Oiants,  monsters  of  the  same  brood,  who,  as  related  by  Ond, 
**  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  heaven,  and  piled  the  moun- 
tains heaped  together  even  to  the  lofty  stars."'  The  other 
form  of  the  myth,  that  of  the  hiding  of  the  cows  in  a  cave, 
is  the  origin  probably  of  such  myths  as  the  Greek  myth  of 
Heraklee  and  Geryon,  in  which  the  two-headed  Orthros  is 
aupposed  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  three-headed  Yritras;  and 
etili  more  dearly  of  the  Latin  myth  of  Hercules  and  Cacus, 
in  regard  to  which  it  appears  not  only  that  the  originai  hero 
of  the  myth  was  Jupiter,  called  by  ina  Sabine  name  of 
Sancus,^  but  that  the  account  of  the  myth  given,  for  instance, 
by  Virgil,  in  his  eighth  ^neid,  as  regards  most  of  the  details, 
will  serve  almost  for  a  translation  of  se veral  passages  of  the  Rig- 
Yeda  relating  to  this  form  of  the  myth.  To  the  same  source 
also  is  perhape  to  be  attributed  the  Germanie  myth  of  the 
recovery  of  the  hidden  treasure  of  the  Mbelungs  (from  the 
Germanie  nebel,  vi<f)ù^,  nubea^),  by  the  slaying  of  the  serpent 
Fafiiir.  One  other  Indian  myth  must  be  mentioned,  that  of 
Soraavati,  who  in  post-Yedic  times  was  identified  with  Yfich, 
the  goddess  of  speech,  and  was  called  "  the  mother  of  the 

1  Mahibhfirata,  i.  1173. 

s  See  eq>eciaU  j  the  HariTan^a  or  last  book  of  the  Mah&bli&nta. 

s  Met.  i.161. 

*  Hercule  et  Gaona,  p.  64. 

•  Ibid.  p.  143. 
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Yedas;''  the  probable  origìn  of  it  having  been  before  indi- 
cateci, in  that  this  river  was  regarded  as  aiding  the  devotions 
of  the  worshippers  on  ita  banks;  and  also,  as  Mr.  Muir 
suggests,  it  may  bave  been  imagined  to  bave  had  an  in- 
fluence  on  the  composition  of  the  Yedic  hymns.^  Perhaps, 
too,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  this  riTor,  which  was 
most  lìkely  the  boundary  of  the  earliest  setilement  of  the 
HinduSy  while  the  memory  of  the  name  lived  in  connexion 
with  the  hymns,  the  material  existence  of  the  river  was  to 
some  extent  forgotten,  as  the  Hindus  spread  themselves 
further  East,  and  the  more  important  Qanges  took  the  place 
of  the  Sarasvati  in  their  worship. 

Nor  was  the  northem  mythology  any  less  productìve  of 
simple  natore-myths,  which,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  were 
preceded,  like  those  of  Qreece  and  India,  by  the  worship  of 
naturai  objects.  Cassar  tells  us  of  the  Qermans,  that  *^  they 
rank  in  the  number  of  their  gods  those  only  whom  they 
behold,  and  by  whom  they  are  openly  benefited,  namely 
sun,  fire,  and  moon.'^^  This  accoont  cannot  be  entirely 
reconoiled  with  that  of  Tacitus,  who  describes  a  more  ad- 
yanced  stage  of  religion,  at  which  the  gods  are  no  longer 
objects  of  nature,  some  of  them  being  likened  to  Mars, 
Mercury,  Hercules,  etc.  ;  but  it  may  well  be  that  among 
the  northem  races  at  that  timo,  as  the  earliest  records  of 
Ghreece  and  India  show  us  was  the  case  there,  there  were 
the  remains  of  an  earlier  nature-worship,  surviving  by  the 
side  of  a  later  and  more  spiritual  reUgious  development, 
when  other  than  visible  things  had  become  objects  of 
worship.' 

To  givo  a  few  instances,  however,  of  simple  nature-myths 
in  the  north.  Thus  Thor,  "the  thundering  sky,"  like  the 
sky-gods  of  Greece  and  India,  has  bis  chariot,  which  in  bis 
case  is  drawn  by  goats,  probably  the  storm-clouds,  which 
are  also  thought  to  be  represented  by  the  terrible  SBgis, 
"  goat-skin,"  of  Zeus.^    His  usuai  attendant  ìs  Loki,  "  the 

1  Mmr's  Sanacrìt  Texts,  toI.  y.  p.  889. 

•  B.  G.  tL  21. 

*  Orìmm'B  Deutsche  Hyth.,  toI.  tì.  p.  91. 
«  See  Preller'8  tir.  Mytb.,  rol.  i.  p.  94. 
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fiie-god  ;  **  wliile  hìs  cmslimg  hammer,  which  no  doubt 
meanB  the  thunderbolt^  and  which  nothing  can  resista  how 
eyer  far  it  may  be  cast,  ìs  never  lost,  but  always  retums  to 
hìs  hand.  Thus>  again,  Loki,  the  fire,  had  Farbauti,  "  the 
ahip-beater,"  that  is  **  the  wind/^  for  his  father,  and  Lanfey, 
"  the  leafy  iale/'  for  his  mother,^  which,  no  doubt,  describes 
his  physical  origin,  like  that  of  the  Indian  Agni,  who, 
ihough  the  highest  divine  functions  are  attributed  to  him  in 
the  Rig- Teda,  ìs  described  also  as  having  been  prodaced  by 
the  friction  of  two  sticks.  Of  this  sort,  again,  is  the  myth 
of  Baldur,  meaning  "  the  warm  sammer/'  slain  by  the  dark- 
ness,  Hod;  his  death  being  moumed  by  ali  things,  ^'men  and 
beasts,  earth  and  stones,  wood,  and  ali  metals/'  ' 

Kow  ali  these  myths,  in  their  simplest  form,  are  what 
may  be  called  primary.  They  are  simply  descriptions,  in 
what  was  formerly  metaphorical  language,  of  physical 
phenomena,  and  can  be  translated  at  once  into  ordinary 
lang^ge.  They  become  secondary  myths,  or  myths  of 
more  remote  degrees,  when  the  weapons,  or  the  yehicles,  or 
whatever  else  formed  part  of  the  originai  mataphorical 
language,  are  applied  to  different  actions  to  those  which 
gaye  rise  to  such  language  ;  when  the  personified  or  other-' 
wise  changed  naturai  objects  are  surrounded  with  new 
images  adapted  to  their  altered  condition;  when  additions 
are  made  to  feed  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  mankind  ;  when 
they  are  adapted,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  teach  some  lesson  of 
morality  ;  when  they  find  their  way  into  nursery  tales,  and 
in  various  other  ways. 

I  will  now  gire  an  explanation  of  an  Indian  myth  of  a 
later  character — that  of  the  creation  of  the  four  castes  from 
different  parts  of  Purusha's  or  Brahma's  body.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  this  myth,  like  so  many  others,  has  arisen  from 
the  meaning  of  the  language  originally  used  having  been 
misunderstood  in  later  times,  the  explanation  would  solve  a 
great  social  problem,  namely,  the  cause  of  the  excessive 
development  of  the  caste  system  in  India.     The  originai 

>  Thoipe*8  North.  Myth.,  toL  i  p.  182.       *  Ibid,  Tol.  L  p.  76. 
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meaning  of  the  word  Punisha  was  "  man/'  Now  the  primi- 
tive man  has  always  been  an  object  of  reverenoe.  Such,  in 
Greece^  was  Minos,  the  lawgiver,  and  KekropSy  the  insti- 
tutor  of  civil  rights  and  marriage.  In  India,  Manu,  the 
first  man,  is  honoared  in  the  Rig-Yeda  as  the  first  kindler 
of  fire,  and  the  institutor  of  religious  rites  ;  in  later  timee  he 
is  identified  with  Brahma.^  Nara,  another  name  for  man, 
called  also  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu  Narayana  (son  of  man), 
is  there  identified  with  Brahma.'  Purosha,  also  a  name  for 
man  in  the  earlieet  hymns'of  the  Big-Yeda,  has  come  to 
mean  the  supreme  spirit  or  source  of  the  universe  in  the 
Purusha-hymn  ;  and,  according  to  Manu,  Pnrusha  ^'  is  cele- 
brated  in  the  world  as  Brahma/'^  The  hymn  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Muir,^  and  most  scholars  agree  with  him 
in  considering  it  as  belonging  to  a  much  later  date  than  that 
of  many  of  the  Tedio  hymns.  The  account  of  Purusha  in 
this  hymn  is  mixed  up  with  much  of  the  pantheistic  doctrine 
which  the  metaphorical  language  of  earlier  times  has  helped 
no  doubt  to  produce.  It  is  here  said  of  Purusha  that  "  him- 
self  is  the  whole  universe,  whatever  has  been  and  whatever 
shall  be,"  and  that  he  ''  became  diffused  everywhere  among 
things  animate  and  inanimate/'  *'  The  Brahman  was  bis 
mouth  ;  the  Eajanya  became  bis  arms  ;  the  Yaisya  was  bis 
thighs  ;  the  Sudra  sprang  £rom  bis  feet.  (Theee  are  the  four 
castes.)  The  moon  was  produced  from  bis  soul;  the  sun  from 
bis  eye  ;  Indra  and  Agni  (fire)  from  bis  mouth  ;  and  Yayu 
(wind)  from  bis  breath.  From  bis  navel  came  the  atmo- 
sphere  ;  £rom  bis  head  arose  the  sky  ;  from  bis  feet  came 
the  earth;  from  bis  ear  the  four  quarters/'  New,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Hig-Yeda,  no  originai  distinction  between 
the  diSerent  classes  of  society  is  anywhere  indicated,  neither 
does  this  passage  regarding  the  creation  of  the  four  castes, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  context,  givo  any  counten* 
ance  to  the  later  notions  of  a  diSerence  between  the  various 
castes  as  to  their  moral  qualities.    It  seems  probable,  there- 


»  WilBon'8  V.  P.  YoL  i.  p.  7.         »  Manu,  i.  10. 

'  Mano,  i.  11.  «  Sanacxìt  TextB,  toL  t.  p.  8M. 
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fore»  that  the  allttsion  in  this  hymn  to  the  different  parts  of 
Puniaha's  body  from  which  the  different  castes  were  created 
was  merely  a  fig^orative  way  of  describing  the  divereified 
power  exerciBed  by  the  creator,  in  forming  men  with  a 
capaoity  for  the  yarious  occupationa  of  life.  The  whole  ao- 
oonnt  of  Fnrasha  before  qaoted  seems  to  be  the  development 
of  siich  an  expreesion  as  that  ali  things  are  contained  in,  or 
are  parts  of,  the  body  of  the  creator  ;  and  throughout  Sanscrit 
litemture  the  deity  who  inspires,  animates,  or  fiUs  an  object, 
ia  often  spoken  of  fig^ratively  as  if  he  were  the  object  itself, 
or  as  if  the  object  were  a  part  of  him,  in  order  thus  to  ex- 
preee  the  very  intimate  relations  between  ihem.  Thus  in 
the  Hig-Yeda  it  is  said  of  Indra,  '^he  comprehended  ali 
things  (within  him),  as  the  circnmference  comprehends  the 
spokes  of  a  wheeL"'  In  the  Atharva-Veda  it  is  said  of 
Brahma,  'Hhe  earth  is  the  basis,  the  atmosphere  the  belly, 
who  made  the  sky  his  head,  of  whom  the  san  and  the  over 
renewed  moon  are  the  eye.'^'  Of  Indra,  in  the  Mahibha- 
rata»  that  ^^he  is  the  earth,  the  sky^  the  ocean,"  etc.  Of 
Agni^  ^'the  whole  world  dwells  in  thee,''  ^^thou  art  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  fire/^'  Many  other  passages  might  be  qaoted 
to  the  same  effeot*  Nor  was  this  way  of  speaking  unknown  to 
the  Greeks.  In  the  Orphic  poems  in  particular,  there  is  a 
description  of  Zens,  which  might  almost  be  taken  for  a  trans- 
lation  of  a  great  part  of  the  Purusha-sukta.  It  is  there  said 
of  Zens  that  ali  things  are  contained  in  him,  and  whateyer 
things  are  bom,  or  should  be  bom  hereafter,  are  bom  in 
him;  he  moves  round  about  ali  things;  he  is  male  and 
female;  his  eyes  are  the  sun  and  moon;  he  is  the  force  of 
the  unwearied  &re  ;  his  mind  is  the  ether  ;  his  shoulders  and 
back  the  atmosphere;  his  head  is  the  sky  ;  the  lower  part  of 
his  body  the  earth  with  its  mountains  ;  the  soles  of  his  feet 
are  the  depths  and  extoeme  limits  of  the  earth  ;  his  belt  the 
ooean  ;  his  homs  the  cast  and  west> 

In  the  later  times  of  Manu  and  the  Puranas  the  four 


1  Big-Veda,  i.  32,  16.         *  Umfè  SanBorìt  Texts,  yoI.  t.  p.  883. 
*  L  1292  aad  8360.  «  Fr^.  Phil  Gr»c  MiUlAchius,  p.  168. 
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castes  are  certainly  oonceived  as  literally  prodaced  from  the 
different  parta  of  the  creator's  body,  and  their  rank  and 
qualities  are  determined  by  the  parte  of  the  body  from 
which  they  proceeded;  IJ1118,  fcKr  instaince,  in  the  Yishnn 
Purana  it  is  stated  of  the  Brahmans,  who  sprang  from  the 
mouth  of  Brahma»  the  creator,  that  in  them  **  goodness  pre- 
vailed;''  whereae  the  oudras  ^he  created  from  his  feet,  whose 
chief  characteristic  was  darkness/'  the  other  castes  coming 
between  these  two  in  regard  to  their  qnalitiesy^  and  up  to  the 
present  timo  the  same  notion  is  very  generally  entertaìned. 
The  alleged  inferìority  of  the  other  castes  to  the  Brahman 
is  well  known  to  every  Hindu.  Of  course  the  boSI  was  con- 
genial,  or  the  idea  would  not  haye-  taken  the  root  it  has 
dono  ;  but  if  this  mythical  account  of  their  creation  has 
arisen,  as  so  many  other  myths  bave  dono,  from  the  mere 
putting  a  literal  interpretation  on  figurative  language,  it 
may  be,  but  for  such  a  misrepresentation,  and  the  distinction 
of  caste  being  thus  considered  of  divine  origin,  the  caste 
system  would  not  bave  assumed  the  enormous  proportions 
it  has  dono  in  the  post-Yedic  ages  and  down  to  the  present 
timo.  Many  different  accounts  bave  been  handed  down  of 
the  origin  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  ;  but  none  of 
them  bave  struck  such  deep  root  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  India  as  the  one  of  which  mention  for  the  first  time  is 
made  in  the  Purusha-siikta.  The  authors  of  the  Puranas 
bave  endeavoured  to  explain  these  different  accounts  by  sup- 
posing  they  refer  to  di£ferent  creations  ;  but  if  they  ali  had 
their  origin,  as  is  likely  enough,  in  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  metaphorical  language  of  the  earlier  teachers,  any  at- 
tempt  at  reconciHng  them  as  if  each  was  a  separate  fact, 
must  of  course  be  utterly  hopeless. 

The  myths  which  we  bave  so  far  been  considering  bave 
arisen  in  connexion  with  the  names  of  visible  objects,  the 
originai  meaning  of  which  has  been  obscured  ;  and  in  order 
to  trace  the  myth  to  ita  source,  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
what  that  meaning  was.     It  seems,  however,  as  I  before  re- 

>  Muir's  SaBBorit  Tezts,  toI.  i.  p.  62. 
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marked,  that  this  is  not  at  ali  necessary  to  mythology^  but 
tliat  many  myths  have  arisen  from  a  misanderstanding,  no 
doubty  of  the  purport  of  the  language  originally  used,  for 
that  is  the  cause  ef  the  greater  part  of  mythology,  but  not 
at  ali  necessarily  from  any  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  which  is  the  centro  of  the  myth.  Thus  we  are  told  in 
the  Mahabharata  that  Pritha,  the  wife  of  Pandu»  besides  the 
three  sons  she  bore  reputedly  to  P&ndu,  but  who  were  really 
the  sons  of  gods,  one  ef  them  being  the  son  of  the  wind,  had 
also  a  son  oalled  Kama,  by  the  sufi..  She  had  some  conver- 
sation  with  the  sun,  and  it  is  expressly  said  that  he  appeared 
to  her  in  a  personal  form.  Kama  was  also  called  Yaikartana, 
that  is,  the  son  of  Yikartana,  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun.^ 
In  the  same  poem,  again,  Santanu,  the  grandfather  of  Pandu, 
was  married  to  the  river  Ganges,  who  appeared  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  very  beautiful  woman.  She  bacarne  his  wife 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  was  never  to  object  to  any- 
thing  she  chose  to  do,  nor  to  ask  any  question  as  to  her 
oiigin.  She  had  eight  sons  by  him,  and  threw  seven  of 
them  into  the  river  as  soon  as  they  were  bom  ;  but  when  she 
was  about  to  deal  with  the  eighth  in  the  same  mànner,  San- 
tanu  forgot  his  promise,  and  remonstrated  with  his  wife,  who, 
after  explaining  that  she  was  the  river  Ghinges,  and  giving 
some  other  particulars,  vanished  irom  his  sight,  taking  the 
last  bom  child  with  her.  Once  again,  after  the  boy  had 
grown  up,  she  le-appeared,  leading  him  by  the  band,  and 
made  him  over  to  the  oare  of  his  father.  The  name  of  the 
boy  was  Devavrata,  called  also  Gangeya,  from  his  being  the 
son  of  the  Gtmges.'  Thus,  also  in  Homer,  Asteropaios  was 
descended  "from  the  wide-flowing  Axios,  who  pours  the 
fiurest  flood  upon  the  earth.''^  Aiètas  and  his  sister  Eirkè 
''  were  both  bom  from  the  sun,  who  gives  light  to  mortala  ;  " 
and  Perse,  their  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  the  ocean.^ 
Memnon  was  the  glorious  son  of  the  shining  dawn,  the 
divine  Memnon,  the  most  beautiful  among  men.'     Such 


>  M ahftbbSnto.  i.  4889.         *  Mahabbarata,  ì.  3890  ff.        >  II.  xxi.  167. 
*  Odjwej,  z.  186.  *  Odyasej,  ir.  188,  and  zi.  522. 
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mytlis  as  these  may  have  arìsen  out  of  the  supposed  answer 
to  prayer  for  offspring.  "  Grant  tis  ofi^rìng  !  **  was  one  of 
the  most  frequent  prayers  in  the  Yedas.  The  soni  or  the 
dawDy  or  whateyer  other  object  it  may  have  been,  having 
hearkenedy  as  was  supposed,  to  the  prayer,  became  the 
spiritual  parent  of  the  child,  and  was  often,  no  doubt, 
called  father  or  mother  as  the  case  might  be;  and  the 
belief  that  this  was  a  real  parentage  soon  foUowed.  This 
is  ODO  way  of  accounting  for  such  parentage.  In  some  of 
the  caseSy  with  perhaps  more  probability,  the  myth  may 
have  arisen  from  a  person  dwelling,  for  instance,  towards 
the  rising  of  the  san,  or  near  the  ocean,  or  a  riyer,  and  thns 
being  called  the  child  of  the  sun,  or  the  ocean,  or  the  riyer, 
and  afiierwards  regarded  as  the  real  child.  £ut  in  whatever 
way  such  a  parentage  was  first  attributed,  other  oircum- 
stances  would  soon  be  added,  and  the  power  of  assuming  a 
human  shape  had  then  almost  necessarily  to  be  conferred. 

But  though  the  formation  of  such  myths  may  be  in  part 
owing  to  metaphorical  language,  it  is  evident  they  could  not 
have  been  fuUy  developed  unless  the  naturai  objects  had  been 
originally  regarded  as  possessing  a  life  something  like  that  of 
human  beings.  In  such  a  myth,  for  instance,  as  that  re- 
corded  in  the  twenty-first  hook  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  river 
Xanthos  is  described  as  attempting  to  overwhelm  Achilleus, 
this  must  have  been  more  than  metaphorical  language,  and 
have  meant,  no  doubt,  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
river,  though  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  actual  words 
spoken  by  the  river  were  a  later  addition  to  the  myth,  or 
rather  what  tumed  the  description  into  a  myth;  and  further, 
when  Hephaistos,  "  the  fire/'  came  to  the  assistance  of  Achil- 
leus, and  "  tumed  his  all-resplendent  flames  against  the 
river,"  consuming  the  trees  on  the  banks,  and  drying  up  the 
fair  streams,  the  description  became  mythical  when  words 
were  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  river.  Thus, 
again,  that  was  more  than  a  mere  metaphorical  description 
in  the  first  hook  of  the  Mahabhàrata,  when  agni,  "  the  fire," 
"with  the  smoke  for  his  banner,"  after  a  violent  contest, 
overcame  the  rain,  and  destroyed  the  great  forest  of  Khan- 
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dava.  The  life  that  tlie  fire  was  originally  supposed  to  bave 
in  itself  gave  rìse,  no  doubt,  to  the  myth  of  the  fire  appear- 
ing  at  the  commencement  in  a  human  form,  and  of  its  again 
rendering  itself  virible  after  the  buming  of  the  forest,  and 
of  the  yarions  other  proceedings  there  reoorded.  But  to 
retom  to  the  rivers:  being  smaller  objects,  they  were  no 
donbt  not  r^arded  as  snob  great  divinities  as  the  sky  or 
the  san.  The  Ganges,  bowever^  attained  to  a  high  rank,  far 
soperior  to  that  of  any  rìver  with  which  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
qnainted  ;  and  no  more  devout  prayer  was  apparently  over 
breathed  than  that  of  the  incomparable  Sita,  when,  accom- 
panying  ber  bosband  and  brother-in-law  into  exile,  she 
prayed  to  the  Ganges  to  protect  them,  and  to  grant  them  a 
safe  return  to  their  home  when  the  term  of  their  exile  was 
accomplished.^  Afterwards,  when  they  carne  to  the  refresh- 
ing  shade  of  a  **  banyan/'  she  addressed  a  somewbat  similar 
prayer  to  that  magnificent  tree.  The  rìvers  are  not  so  liable 
to  lese  their  identity  as  greater  objects  of  worship,  like  the 
sun,  the  sky,  or  the  earth,  because  they  are  not  called  by  so 
many  different  names.  One  instance,  however,  has  been 
giyen,  that  of  the  Sarasvatl.  There  is  some  reason  also  for 
sapposing  that  Uma,  the  wife  of  Siva,  was  orìginally  another 
name  for  the  Sarasvatl;'  but  in  general  the  rìvers  remain 
rivers  ;  their  names  are  not  often  appropriated  to  other  di- 
vinities. Ali  the  rìvers,  save  old  ocean,  attended  the  great 
Olympean  assembly  of  the  twentieth  hook  of  the  Iliad,  and 
Xanthos  is  specially  named  among  them  ;  and  in  the  Maha- 
bharata'  many  of  the  Indian  rìvers  are  mentioned  by  name 
88  inhabiting  the  palace  of  Yaruna. 

I  wish  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  religion  of  the 
Yedic  and  Homerìc  ages,  and  of  the  relation  which  the 
myths  bore  to  that  religion.  The  religion  of  those  ages  was 
not  a  pure  polytheism  ;  stili  less,  of  oourse,  was  it  a  pure 
nature-worship.  I  shall  best  explain  what  I  mean  by  re- 
ferring,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  religion  of  India  in  the 
present  day.     The  greater  part  of  my  life  has  been  passed  in 

>  BfimSjana,  ed.  Gorreno,  iì.  52,  17. 
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Upper  India,  and  in  different  parta  of  that  country,  and  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Hindoci  and  Eoropeans  gene- 
rally  think  and  speak  very  much  alike  about  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  yet  the  Hindu  stili  professes  to  worship  naturai 
objects,  and  to  have  no  doubts  about  the  truth  of  the  Tedio 
religion.  I  bave  now  by  me  a  lettor  written  in  bis  native 
language  by  a  Hindu  friend  of  mine  in  Upper  India,  who 
is  regarded  as  perfectly  orthodox  in  bis  beliefs,  in  reply  to 
some  inquiries  I  made  from  him  as  to  the  opinions  ^itertained 
by  bis  countrymen  generally  on  this  subjeet.  It  appears 
that  the  worship  of  naturai  objects  is  regarded  by  them,  to 
a  great  extent,  as  a  representative  worship.  After  speaking 
of  different  objects  of  nature,  as  the  sun,  rivers,  trees,  etc., 
and  referring  to  the  thoughts  to  which  the  contemplation  of 
them  givo  rise,  the  writer  states,  as  the  conelusion  of  the 
whole  matter  :  '^  Ali  worship  and  prayer  are  really  addressed 
to  Qod,  whose  essence  is  light,  while  such  naturai  objects  as 
those  that  bave  been  referred  to  are  worshipped  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  direction  of  the  Shastars  as  blessed  and  magni- 
fied  with  the  light  and  essence  of  God,  the  all-nourisher. 
In  truth,  we  worship  him  who  is  the  creator  of  ali  these 
things,  and  honour  him  only,  while  thinking  of  bis  light 
and  splendour  as  man^ested  in  these  things."  And  in  regard 
to  most  of  the  great  Yedic  gods,  their  conflicting  claims  to 
supremacy  bave  been  settled,  to  some  extent,  by  placing 
them  in  subordinate  posts,  and  by  regarding  them  as  minis- 
tering  spirits  or  regents  of  different  departments  of  nature  ; 
and  in  my  lettor  are  specially  mentioned  Yaruna  as  the 
regent  of  the  sea.  Agni  of  fire.  Pavana  of  the  wind.  After 
the  timo  of  the  Yedas  and  of  Homer  there  wàs,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  a  graduai  progress  of  the  religion  towards  a  com- 
plete monotheism.  In  Greece  the  idea  of  the  one  God  was 
more  clearly  conceived  by  the  philosophers  and  poets  of  later 
times  than  by  Homer.  In  India  Y&ska,  the  Yedic  commen- 
tator,  who  lived  four  or  five  centuries  probably  before  Christ, 
writes  with  far  more  cleamess  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Yedas  themselves,  that,  '^owing  to  the  greatness  of  the  deity, 
the  one  Seul  is  celebrated  as  if  it  were  many.    The  different 
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goda  aie  separate  members  of  the  one  Soul."^  And  many 
other  paasages  of  a  like  import,  ahowing  progress  towards 
the  abstract  idea  of  God,  might  be  quoted  from  Hindu 
writings  subseqaent  to  the  Yedic  age.  But  by  the  side  of 
such  parer  notions  regarding  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  much 
of  the  language  which  had  beoome  mythical  of  the  old 
beliefii  remained,  and  various  additional  details  were  sup- 
plied  to  gratify  the  popular  curiosity,  as  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected  woold  be  the  case,  as  the  myths  became  less  and  less 
reconcileable  with  th^  highest  religious  belief.  Even  in 
Homer  an  occasionai  ^Kurl,  ^'men  say/'  and  the  more  frequent 
érùf/ate,  '^it  is  reported/'  of  the  Mahabharata,  like  the  "  once 
npon  a  timo  ''  of  fairy  tales^  seem  to  show  that  the  narrators 
did  not  wish  to  be  held  entirely  responsible  for  ali  the  strange 
ihings  which  they  told  of,  but  that  they  were  constrained  to 
ntter  them  by  the  force  of  old  and  irresistible  tradition. 

To  return  now  to  the  religion  of  the  Yedas  and  Homer. 
Here  also  was  not  the  beginning  of  religion;  bere,  as  in 
later  times,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  we  find 
ìnconsistencies  between  the  traditions  of  past  ages  and  later 
ideas;  between  things  old  and  new.  The  religion,  though 
nearer  to  ita  source  in  the  earliest  Yédic  hymns  than  in 
Homer,  yet  in  both  had  clearly  advanced  far  beyond  the 
originai  nature-worship.  In  the  Homeric  and  Yedic  re* 
ligions  there  were  certainly  the  germs  of  the  later  mono- 
theism.  In  Homer  and  the  Yedas  alike,  the  gods,  when 
spoken  of  coUectively,  act  and  think  with  one  mind,  or  they 
are  prayed  to  by  men  and  ali  events  are  referred  to  them  as 
if  they  were  one.  Thus,  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  the 
Hiad — "  The  gods  never  give  ali  things  at  the  same  timo  to 
men  ;  may  the  gods  grant  that  no  evil  may  ensue  from  ali 
ihese  things  {ùe,  from  evil  words  that  had  been  spoken)  ;  the 
ifisues  of  victory  rest  in  the  immortai  gods  ;  the  gods  bave 
deprived  thee  of  thy  senses;  the  gods  themselves  always 
aid  thee;  the  blessed  gods  commiserated  him,"  and  so  on; 
and  eyen  to  god  in  the  singular,  a  similar  power  is  sometimes 
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attributed.  In  most  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Yeda^  too,  we 
meet  with  numerous  expressions  of  faith  in  an  undivided 
divine  power  ;  such  as,  **  may  the  gode  preservo  us  ;  we 
worship  the  gods  as  well  as  we  are  able  ;  the  man  who  is 
devoted  to  the  gods  ;  may  the  benevolent  favour  of  the  gods 
be  ours  ;  may  the  boonty  of  the  gods^  over  approving  of  the 
upright,  light  upon  ns;  the  term  of  life  granted  by  the 
gods  ;  this  day,  gods,  with  the  rising  of  the  sun^  deli  ver  us 
irom  heinous  sin  ;  the  gods  have  declared,  we  confer  present 
vigour  on  the  worshipper/'  Again,  in  Homer^  in  many  pas- 
sages  Zeus  is  regarded  by  himself  as  the  moral  govemor  of 
the  world,  and  many  of  the  most  exalted  notions  entertained 
of  God  in  later  times  attach  themselves  to  him.  Thus,  too, 
in  the  Big- Veda,  the  highest  divine  functions  are  attributed 
to  most  of  the  gods  ;  each  god  in  the  hymns  addressed  to 
him  is  invested  by  himself  with  most  of  the  attrìbutes  of  a 
supreme  being;  though  the  idea  of  such  a  being  is  not  so 
clearly  expressed  as  in  later  times,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  expressed  under  a  great  variety  of  names  which  are 
not  distinctly  apprehended  as  synonyms.  Colebrooke  re- 
marks,  "  that  the  ancient  Hindu  religion,  as  founded  on  the 
Indian  Scriptures,  recognizes  but  one  God,  yet  not  suf- 
ficiently  discriminating  the  creature  from  the  creator."^ 
This  remark  perhaps  anticipates  too  much  ;  but  Professor 
Whitney's  note  on  it,  that  "  the  proper  Vedic  religion  is  not 
monotheistic,  but  a -worship  of  the  personified  powers  of 
nature,"^  etc.,  throws  the  religion  too  far  back  in  the  past; 
and  at  least  such  deities,  for  instance,  as  Surya,  "  the  sun,'' 
Sarasvatl,  "the  ri  ver  of  that  name,"  and  Varuna  and  Vishnu, 
which  no  longer  in  the  Vedas  preserve  their  originai  mean- 
ing  of  visible  objects,  can  hardly  be  ali  alike  described  as  the 
personified  powers  of  nature,  as  if  there  was  no  distinction 
between  them.  The  true  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  here 
we  have  the  old  nature-religion  side  by  side  with  a  younger 
and  more  spiritual  faith  in  beings  who  were  no  longer  always 
before  men's  eyes,  but  a  faith  in  which  we  can  detect  the 

^  Eflsftys,  Yol.  i.  p.  24.  *  Esnjs,  rol.  i.  p.  110. 
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germB  of  the  later  monotheism — so  difficult  ìs  it  to  eradicate 
old  beliefs — just  as  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
the  people  of  Northern  Europe,  an  equal  trust  was  found  to 
he  placed  in  Christ  and  in  the  old  heathen  gods.^ 


in.— ON   CERTAIN  ITALIAN   DIMINUTIVES. 

By  C.  B.  Caylby,  Esq. 

Thbre  are  seyeral  noted  dìscrepancies  between  the  Latin  and 
Italian  ways  of  forming  diminutives  of  nouns.  The  Latin 
elltis  is  a  diminutive  termination  ;  so  is  often,  but  not  in- 
Tariably,  the  Italian  elh  ;  for  uccello  is  a  '^  bird/'  and  not  a 
"  little  Inrd.*'  Then  there  are  Italian  diminutives  ending  in 
etto  and  ino  :  but  the  termination  etto  is  referred  by  Diez  to  a 
Oermanio  source  ;  and  the  Latin  inus  appears  generally  to 
form,  not  diminutives,  but  adjectives  denoting  a  general  re- 
lationship — as  vulpinuSy  leoninm.  It  is  to  this  termination 
inus,  however,  that  I  would  now  direct  your  attention,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  a  link  between  its  adjectival  and  diminu- 
tival  values.  Of  course  the  modem  diminutives  similarly 
formed  are  not  exclusively  Italian,  but  include  many  Spanish 
and  French  words  ending  in  ino,  in  (with  corresponding 
feminine  forms)  ;  but  I  have  mostly  contented  myself  with 
instancing  one  of  these  languages,  in  which  both  diminutives 
and  augmentatives  abound  in  a  peculiar  measure.  The  earliest 
traces  which  Diez  gives  us  of  this  class  of  diminutives  are 
from  Low  Latin  documents  of  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries, 
where  he  finds  domnulinus  (a.d.  7o9),  and  vallina  (a.d.  912). 
Again,  Muratori  quotes  the  phrase  **  casas  et  castnaa  et 
aualinas"  (a.d.  1029).  Domnulinus  has  only  survived  in  the 
feminine  donnoUna,  which  is  not  used  literally  for  '*  little 
lady/'  but  as  the  designation  of  an  animai  of  the  weasel  kind. 
From  casalina  comes  apparently  the  adjective  casalingo.  But 
I  trust  to  guide  you  to  more  antique  foundations  by  the  aid 
of  proper  names,  which  in  most  languages  preserve  some 
valuaUe  arohaic  forms.    Thus,  if  you  want  old  EngHsh  ways 

>  Grìmm'i  Deutache  Mytli.,  p.  6. 
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of  writing  ^^web,  foot,  chapel/'  yoa  need  tum  to  notliing 
more  recondite  thaii  a  Directcwy  for  **  Webb,  Foote»  CSiappell/' 
If  you  want  to  see  the  a  which  old  French  nouns  retained  (as 
the  termination  of  the  nominative  singular),  you  need  not  go 
beyond  the  Christian  names  '*  Charles,  Qeorges  (in  MoHère), 
Hugues,  Jnles;**   and  I  might  give  a  Hke  account  of  the 
English  "  Charles,  Gìles,  James/'  and  even  of  the  family 
names  '^  Hughes,  Jones,  Williams,  Boberts,^'  etc.,  although 
these  are  popularly  explaìned  as  possessive  eases.    £ut  let  us 
tum  in  like  manner  to  proper  names  in  ino  ;  and  we  shall  see 
that  Paolino  is  not  only  '*  little  Paul,''  but  an  equivalent  for 
the  Latin  **  Paulinus,"  in  whioh  we  have  not  a  diminutive, 
but  an  eponym — a  name  that  might  be  bestowed  in  honour 
of  a  Paidus  conformably  to  certain  progressive  usages.  These 
usages  let  us  observe  more  dosely.    Even  in  common  nouns 
the  termination  inìM  may  afford  an  indication  of  family  re- 
lations.      The  libertinm  was  the  son  of  the  libertus — the 
gallina  the  female  of  the  gallus.    The  eponyms  in  inus  and 
other  endings  begin  to  appear,  I  believe,  in  early  Bepublican 
times;  but  they  rapidly  become  more  abundant  under  the 
Empire,  and  especially  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
They  sometimes  cali  to  remembranee  a  patron,  or  no  doubt  a 
distant  relative,  or  perhaps  a  favourite  hero;  but  we  may 
observe  several  notable  cases  in  which  they  make  bona  fide 
patronymics.      Agrippina   was  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  ; 
Carinus  (the  Emperor)  the  son  of  Cams  ;  Constantinus  the 
son  of  Constantius  ;  Probinus  (the  eonsul  to  whom  Olaudian 
dedicated  a  poem)  the  son  of  Probus.    If  there  was  over  an 
extensive  popular  use  of  such  patronymics,  it  may  bave  led,  by 
the  most  naturai  associations  of  ideas,  to  the  formation  of 
diminutives  in  intis.     If  we  were  accustomed  to  meet  with 
fathers  and  sons  hearing  such  names  as  Probus,  Probinus, 
we  should  easily  leam  to  think  of  a  Probinus  as  a  little 
Probus.    It  is  in  much  the  same  way  that  we  bave  leamt  to 
use  the  word  children  for  "  little  people,"  while  we  yet  uDder- 
stand  by  it  a  progeny  of  ali  ages  when  we  read  of  *^  children 
of  Israel,"  '^  of  men,"  etc.     It  would  afterwards  be  easy  to 
make  the  word  domnuUnus  **  little  master,"  in  imitation  of 
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Probiniis  or  the  Uke;  and  for  other  Bach  diminatives  ''il 
n'j  a  qae  le  premier  pas  qui  coùte/'  At  what  period  the 
namea  in  inus  began  to  bave  diminutive  associations  I  cannot 
pretend  to  asoertain,  but  the  name  of  Maximinns,  which  it 
would  be  ridicalons  to  connect  wìth  littleness,  may  indicate 
the  earliest  limit.  For  further  illustrations  the  literature  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centnriesy  however  barbarous  we  may 
esteem  it,  is  perhapa  too  archaic  to  afford  os  any  aid — I  mean 
too  mnch  suited  to  diaguise  from  us  the  progress  of  colloquiai 
idioma  throogh  ita  cultivation  of  authorized  phraseology.  I 
can  only  observe  a  few  modem  diminutives  which  seem  to 
bave  been  long  foreshadowed  by  names  ihat  were  or  may 
haye  been  patronymic.  With  ''carino''  compare  Carinus, 
already  mentioned  ;  witb  lupicino  (used  by  Dante  in  a  line  of 
the  Ugolino  canto- 
Cacciando  i  lupi  e  i  lapicini  almonte) 

compare  Lupicinus/  the  name  of  a  noted  personage  at  the 
timo  when  the  Ooths  crossed  the  Danube.  XJrsicinuSy  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  time  of  Julian,  reminds  us  of  onacehino, 
"  bear's  whelp/'  though  bere  the  syllable  ci  becomes  ehif  or 
rather  preaerves  a  hard  sound,  aa  inpachi  pochisaimo  from  pauci 
paucissimus,  Domninus  (y.  Muratori,  Ann.  a.d.  387)  may 
be  not  only  a  patronymic,  but  a  designation  like  Dominicus 
and  Christina,  importing  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ;  but  as  a 
patronymic  and  diminutive  I  should  think  it  was  the  root  of  Sp. 
ntiio,  "  child,"  formed  from  dannino  or  donino,  'nino  (compare 
for  the  aphsBresiB  Prov.  en=:don).  The  transposition  in  nifta 
for  nino  would  be  naturai  enough,  for  no  Spanish  word  com- 
menoea  with  H.  On  the  other  band,  nifia  has  been  represented 
aa  a  nursery  word  formed  from  the  sound  ;  and  if  this  were  a 
correct  view,  ina  itself  might  be  a  mere  fancy  termination  for 
diminutives.  This  ia  a  point  to  which  I  will  append  a  small 
digression  ;  but  I  must  first  tum  from  my  one  termination 
inuè  or  ino  to  some  analogous  terminations,  which  may  fairly 
be  cited  to  test  or  to  correct  my  theory. 

'  Lopicmua  may  haye  been  oocadonally  pronounced  with  a  short  penult,  as 
appean  Irom  the  Spaniah  form  lobmt^. 
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The  Latin  language  is  reasonablj  fumished  with  diminu- 
tivesi  but  far  less  abundantly  tbaa  tbe  Italian.  But  for 
derivative  proper  names  the  Latin  has  the  most  numerouB 
special  resoxiroee,  comprising  not  merely  the  termination  inu8, 
but  the  equally  common  ianus  and  also  entiua*  On  the  other 
band,  the  old  Italian  family  names  abound  in  ali  manner  of 
diminutive  terminations.  There  are  Ubaldi  with  Ubaldini, 
Tebaldi  with  Tebaldelli,  etc.  This  makes  it  probable  that  at 
one  time  ali  these  terminations — ini,  elli,  etti,  otti,  u<ici,  etc. — 
were  capable  of  a  patronymic  acceptation,  and  served  perhaps 
to  distinguish  younger  branches  of  a  clan,  Then  elli  was 
first  a  diminutive  (plural)  terminatioui  and  afterwards^  as  it 
seems,  patronymic.  Need  this  hinder  us,  I  should  ask  you, 
from  supposing  that  ini,  by  an  opposite  process^  has  had  first 
a  patronymic,  and  since  then  a  diminutive  acceptation  P 

The  Oreek  language  has  many  diminutives  in  u>v,  like 
^ipKlov  ;  and  yet  «09  (neut.  lov)  seems  to  be  a  mere  adjectival 
termination,  like  inuè  added  to  common  nouns.  But  bere, 
also,  such  eponyms  as  Dionysios  from  Dionysos  seem  to  offer 
a  connecting  link  between  the  adjectival  and  diminutival 
usages. 

The  diminutive  import  of  ino  might  easily  bave  been  ex- 
tended  to  enzo  for  entius,  or  iano  for  ianus.  But  entiu8  mostly 
supposes  a  primitive  endingin  ^ns,  as  Prudentius,  Innocentius, 
come  from  Prudens,  Lmocens  ;  nevertheless  Magnentius  is  a 
real  patronymic  to  Magnus,  and  Maxentius  apparently  comes 
from  Maximus.  The  termination  ianus  seems  to  be  so  largely 
appropriated  to  locai  adjectives  like  Italianus  that  it  would 
hardly  bave  home  another  usage.  There  was  perhaps  another 
reason  why  ino  should  bave  been  used  for  diminutives  in 
preference  to  iano.  Let  us  return  to  the  question  whether 
the  sound  has  that  suggestiveness  or  naturai  appropriateness 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  word  nino. 

That  there  are  words  made  directly  from  imitative  articu- 
lations  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe,  except  in  a  few  unim- 
portant  or  unfruitful  instances.  It  is  easier  to  make  new 
words  from  old,  and  has  been  so  in  aU  historic  periods.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  primitive  languages  of  humanity,  for  I 
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doubt  whether  we  can  approach  them,  even  througli  Sanskrit 
rootSy  except  in  the  manner  of  the  poet,  who  says  : 

<<  I  am  but  three  feet  nearer  heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy." 

On  the  other  hand^  most  languages  readily  present  words 
whose  sound  seems  to  echo  their  senso  even  to  the  popolar 
ear  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  indirect  causes  which 
may  be  answerable  for  this  phenomenon.  Perhaps  a  sugges- 
tive sound  leads  us  to  prefer  a  word  before  other  synonyms  ; 
perhaps  the  sound  afiects  the  associations,  and  ultimately  the 
meaning  ;  (and  thus  seethe  has  ceased  to  be  an  exact  synonym 
of  boil^  Ger.  siedenf  and  has  eamed  a  new  use,  which  can 
hardly  be  extended  to  the  participio  sodden)  ;  perhaps  the 
senso  affects  the  pronunciation,  however  much  this  is  con- 
trolied by  dialectic  analogies.  The  upshot  is,  that  many  words 
commonly  instanced  as  onomatopoetic  seem  to  me  to  contain 
a  mizture  of  effective  and  non-efiective  elements.  The  Ger- 
man  word  dump/  is  an  excellent  one  for  a  hoUow  muffled 
sound;  but  the  effective  elements  are  the  u,  m,  and  per- 
haps the  p/;  not  the  d,  which  has,  I  won't  say  a  prejudicial, 
but  a  neutral  power.  In  the  same  way,  then,  and  subject  to 
the  general  reflections  I  bave  made,  I  think  ino  an  elegant 
and  suggestive  termination  for  diminuti ves  ;  but  I  think  this 
on  account  of  the  long  i,  and  not  of  the  foUowing  lettor  or 
letters.  I  might  say  the  like  of  the  Spanish  termination  ito, 
the  historic  counterpart  of  Ital.  etto.  Why,  then,  is  t  so 
suggestive  P  The  vowels  differ  from  each  other  in  tono — not 
the  dominant  tono  of  the  voice,  but  the  subtones  combined 
with  it  by  the  resonances  of  the  orai  cavity.  Now  the  highest 
toue  belongs  to  i,  and  the  lowest  to  u  ;  the  manifold  varieties 
of  e,  0,  constituting  so  many  graduai  approaches  to  these  ex- 
tremes.  It  is  thus  possible  to  associate  u,  o,  with  the  voice 
of  a  man,  and  t,  ^>  with  childish  or  feminine  voices,  which 
are  commonly  higher.  In  this  way  the  diminutive  termina- 
tion ino  presents  a  striking  and  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
augmentative  one — compare  donnicina  with  donnone  : 

"  Cospetto  che  tu  sei  un  bel  donnone.*' 
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I  miglit  also  find  traces  of  a  oertun  grayitation  of  feminine 
terminations  to  i,  and  masculine  to  tf ,  as  in  Gr.  09,  v  (first  é, 
then  i)  ;  Latin  us^  and  the  Hebrew  pronouns  hù*  he,  hi'  she 
(M^n,  M^ri)  I^  ^  ^^^®  ^b&t  a  Ì8  a  common  feminine  termina- 
tion^  and  this  is  not  a  high  vowel  in  itself,  but  high  in  com- 
parìson  to  0  and  u.  In  Sanskrit  I  is  a  common  feminine 
termination  ;  it  is  perhaps  formed  from  ta  or  ya,  which  would 
begin  with  the  same  high  tona  But  in  the  older  forms  of 
the  Aryan  languages  the  tendency  to  characterize  masculine 
and  feminine  nouns  by  similar  short  and  long  Yowels,  like  a, 
df  requires  the  application  of  another  principio,  which  I  may 
venture  to  discuss  hereafter. 


IV.— NOTES  OF  THE  CHANGES  MADE  BY  FOTm 
YOFNG  CHILDREN  IN  PEONOUNCING  ENGLISH 
WOEDS  (A.D.  1863-1873).    By  James  M.  Menzies,  Esa. 

Beino  convinced  that  the  great  changes  which  are  produced 
in  languages  are  mainly  due  to  the  attack  which  is  made 
on  words  by  children  when  they  are  beginning  to  speak, 
and  to  the  adoption  by  their  elders  of  the  alterations  which 
are  thus  efiected,  I  undertook  to  observe  and  write  down 
every  variation  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  which  was 
made  by  such  children  as  I  bave  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  when  they  were  leaming  to  speak.  Complete  ob- 
servation  was  limited  to  the  case  of  three  individuals  ;  but 
I  made  an  examination  of  two  other  cases,  one  of  which 
was,  I  believe,  nearly  exhaustive;  the  other  by  no  means 
so.  The  period  during  which  my  observation  was  main- 
tained  in  the  case  of  the  first  three  individuals  extended 
from  the  timo  when  the  child  began  to  utter  articulate 
sounds  to  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  by  which  period 
nearly  every  peculiarity  of  pronunciation  had  disappearedi 
and  each  word  was  uttered  accurately  and  distinctly.  I 
shall  now  gire  the  variations  which  I  took  down. 
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fiy  the  first  child,  whom  I  shall  cali  A — 

1.  Small,  smeli,  smith^  smite^  etc.,  were  pronounced  hmall, 
hmelly  hmith,  hmite,  etc.  ;  that  ìb,  the  8  when  combined  with 
m  was  replaced  by  the  aspirate. 

2.  Horse  and  used  were  pronounced  lorse  and  Itised 
respectively. 

3.  Ifand  and  Aands  were  pronounced  rah  and  raz. 

4.  Tkaty  thinky  thing,  etc.,  were  pronounced  hnat,  hnink, 
hnìng,  etc.  ;  that  is,  the  ih  was  replaced  by  hn  (the  aspirated  n). 

5.  Van,  valentine,  valley,  etc.,  were  pronounced  ban, 
balentine,  balley  ;  that  is,  the  v  was  replaced  by  b.     But 

6.  The  b  was  replaced  by  w  in  the  word  bulruskes,  which 
was  pronounced  woolnuhes. 

7.  Bluef  glue^  flew,  etc.,  were  pronounced  boo^  goo,  foo  ; 
while  green,  Bcreen,  friend,  etc.,  were  pronounced  gem,  skeen, 

/end,  etc.  ;  that  is,  the  b,  g  (hard),  and  /  combined  with  / 
lost  the  sound  of  that  liquid  ;  and  also  g  (hard),  sk,  f,  and 
some  other  consonants  in  combination  with  r  lost  the  sound 
of  that  liquid.  This  peculiarity  was  the  last  which  was 
retained  by  this  child. 

By  the  second  child,  B — 

1.  Look,  hook,  look,  etc.,  were  pronounced  hoch,  boock, 
tooeh,  etc.  ;  the  eh  of  which  was  a  distinct  guttural  like  that 
which  is  heard  in  Scotland  or  Germany. 

2.  /  want  to  eat  that  was  pronounced  /  fvant  to  (n)eat 
that  ;  that  is,  the  lettor  n  was  inserted  between  the  vowels 
o  and  e  of  the  words  to  and  eat, 

3.  Begin  and  geography  were  pronounced  /egin  and 
fegography;  while 

4.  Breakfast  was  pronounced  hreffast.  This  variation 
in  these  three  words  was  invariably  maintained  to  the  end 
of  this  child's  fifih  year. 

By  the  third  child,  C— 

1.  Yes  and  toffy  were  pronounced  nes  and  touy. 

2.  Papa  and  fnama  were  pronounced  clpà  and  a'utà. 

3.  Aunty  was  pronounced  attan. 
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4.  Away,  Holloway,  etc.,  were  pronounced  aWay^  Hollo*- 
ray  ;  that  is^  the  w  was  replaced  by  r. 

6.  Spoofif  skin,  Scotland,  spread;  stri/e,  atrong,  strìng  ; 
sqiceeze,  squali,  sting,  etc.,  were  pronounced  poon,  kin,  Kot- 
land,  pread  ;  trife^  trong,  tring  ;  queeze,  quali,  ting,  etc.  ; 
that  is,  the  initial  8  was  dropped. 

6.  Smite,  small,  smeli  ;  sneeze,  snake,  snail  ;  sway,  swing, 
swagger,  etc.,  were  pronounced  Amite,  hmall,  hmell;  hneeze, 
hnake,  hnail  ;  hway^  hwing,  hwagger,  etc.  ;  that  is,  the  initial 
s  was  replaced  by  the  aspirate. 

7.  Compost,  impost,  Ernest,  etc.,  were  pronounced  compot, 
impot,  Emet,  etc.  ;  that  is,  the  s  in  the  second  syllable  was 
dropped. 

By  the  fourth  child,  D,  the  variations  from  the  ordinary 
pronunciation  were  striking  and  distinct,  and  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  making  a  fairly  exhaustiye  examination  of  the 
peculiarities  of  its  speech.  The  result  of  my  observation  was 
as  follo  WS  : — 

1.  Whisper  was  pronounced  lisper,  and 

2.  Walk,  wash,  etc,  were  pronounced  lawk,  lawsh  ;  that 
is,  the  w  and  the  aspirated  w  were  replaced  by  L 

3.  Dolly,  donkey,  etc.,  were  pronounced  ^(?/fy,  gonkey,  etc.; 
that  is,  the  d  was  replaced  by  g  (hard). 

4.  Broum,  bring,  etc.,  were  pronounced  hown,  bing,  etc. 

6.  Father,fan,fat,  etc.,  were  pronounced  sather,  san^  sat, 
etc.  ;  that  is,  the^  was  replaced  by  s. 

6.  Speak,  speli,  spin,  etc.,  were  pronounced  peak,  peli, 
pin,  etc.  ;  that  is,  the  s  which  is  combined  with  p  is 
dropped. 

7.  BurroWf/urrow,  sparrow,  etc.,  were  pronounced  buddow, 
Juddow,  spaddow,  etc.  ;  that  is,  the  r  is  replaced  by  d. 

E. — This  child  was  upwards  of  five  years  of  age  when  he 
carne  under  my  observation,  and  there  was  only  one  peculi- 
arity  in  his  speech  that  I  could  detect. 

Herbert  was  pronounced  Terbert  ;  that  is,  the  aspirate  in 
the  first  syllable  was  replaced  by  t. 
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There  are  two  remarks  which  I  bave  to  make,  and  which 
have  beea  suggested  by  tbis  investigation.  Tbe  first  is,  that 
in  every  instance  of  yariation  from  tbe  usuai  pronunciation 
tbere  was  a  clear  and  distinct  substitution  of  one  consonant 
for  anotber  ;  tbus,  for  example,  tbe  cbild  A  said  ban  for  van; 
tbe  cbild  B  said  loocA  for  look  ;  tbe  cbild  C  said  nes  for  yes  ; 
and  tbe  cbild  D  said  golly  for  dolly.  Wben  I  say  tbat  one 
consonant  was  substituted  for  anotber,  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
a  consonantal  force  to  tbe  aspirate,  since  by  tbe  cbild  A  and 
by  tbe  cbild  0  tbe  words  smitA,  smeli,  etc,  were  pronounced 
Amith,  Amell;  and  tbe  converse  of  tbis  was  exemplifìed  by 
tbe  use  of  lorse  for  Aorse  by  tbe  cbild  A.  Tbe  second  remark 
I  bave  to  make  is,  tbat  I  bad  evidence  of  wbat  Mofiat  describes 
as  ^'  tbe  more  voluble  (speakers)  condescending  to  tbe  less 
precocious."  Tbe  variations  wbicb  cbildren  make  in  tbe 
pronunciation  of  words  are  sometimes,  and  perbaps  usually, 
disregarded;  b.ut  occasionally  tbey  are  accepted  by  tbeir 
elders,  wbo  tbus  try  to  meet  tbem  balf  way,  from  a  wisb,  as 
it  were,  to  belp  tbem  tbrougb  tbe  difficulty  wbicb  tbey  are 
seen  to  experience  in  leaming  to  speak.  I  bave  known 
several  words  wbicb,  on  being  re-coined  by  cbildren,  bave 
passed  current  for  a  considerable  timo  in  a  bousebold.  Tbe 
word  Aorse,  for  example,  was  cbanged  into  lorse  by  tbe  cbild 
A,  and  tbis  at  once  became  a  new  designation  of  tbe  yaluable 
quadruped  wbicb  was  readily  adopted;  raA  for  Aand  was 
similarly  accepted. 

Tbe  most  notewortby  instance  of  tbe  adoption  of  an  altered 
word  tbat  bas  come  witbin  my  notice  was  tbat  of  begìn,  wbicb 
tbe  cbild  B  cbanged  to/effin.  Tbis  novel  word  of  tbe  cbild 
so  caugbt  tbe  fancy  of  a  youtb  wbo  was  considerably  older 
tban  bimself,  tbat  long  after  tbe  cbild  bad  ceased  to  use  it 
altogetber,  bis  senior,  wbo  bad  been  in  tbe  babit  of  bearing 
it,  employed  it  on  familiar  occasions.  ''It  is  my  tum  to 
J^ffi^i'*  1  bave  board  tbis  youtb  say  at  tbe  commencement  of 
a  game  four  years  after  be  could  bave  board  it  from  tbe  lips 
of  any  one. 
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it  lliA  diilrfcti  in  irbìch  Mu 


I  MUST  preface  thìs  paper  vith  a  few  remarks  relative  to  ita 
object  and  contente,  for  it  Beems  to  me  to  stand  in  need  of 
some  Bort  of  explanation  and  apology.     In  March,  1873, 1 
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read  a  paper  before  ibis  Society  on  the  now  extinet  Celtic 
language  of  Comwall.  In  this  paper,  which,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's  report  for  that  year  expressed  it,  was  **  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  report  than  of  research/'  I  endeavoured  to  place 
before  the  Society  in  a  collected  form  an  account  of  the  lan- 
guage, its  history  and  literature,  and  of  the  various  sources  of 
Information  on  the  subject.  I  propose  in  the  present  paper 
to  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the  fast-dying  Celtic  dialect  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  herein  I  bave  very  little  to  offer,  save 
oertain  statistica  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  paper, 
that  bas  not  been  already  written  or  prìnted  elsewhere,  though 
not  bitherto  collected  into  an  accessible  form.^ 

The  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man  belongs  to  the  Gaelic 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family,  in  which  it  occupies  almost 
ezactly  the  same  place  as  that  which  was  once  beld  by  Comish 
in  the  Cymric  branch,  that  is  to  say,  it  holds  a  middle  place 
between  Iriah  and  Scotch,  inclining  considerably  to  the  latter. 
The  analogy  between  the  two  cases  is  very  striking.  Irish, 
like  Welsh,  is  a  literary  and  cultivated  tongue,  and  one  that 
bas  been  firom  an  early  period  reduced  to  rule,  and  not  allowed 
to  form  itself  how  it  pleased  in  the  mouths  of  illiterate 
peasants.  Scotch,  like  Breton,  has  not  had  quite  the  same 
advantages,  though  it  also  has  not  been  entirely  neglected  ; 
while  Manx,  like  Cornish,  has  simply  been  allowed  to  go  to 
pieces,  and,  until  quite  recent  times,  has  never  been  worked 
upon  in  any  way,  and,  like  Comish,  in  its  deeay  it  has  pre- 
seryed  the  characteristics  of  the  less  cultivated  of  its  fellows. 
In  support  of  this  statement  I  bave  the  evidence  of  five  Manx- 
men  of  the  lower  class — three  fishermen,  a  farm  labourer,  and 
a  carpenter  {i.e.  a  boat-builder),  ali  of  them  men  of  fair  intelli- 
gence, though  unleamed,  who,  without  any  leading  questions, 
told  me,  as  the  result  of  their  own  experience,  that  Scotch  waa 
easily  intelligible  to  them,  while  Irish  was  quite  a  foreign 
tongue,  in  which  words  were  frequently  understood,  but 
$entenee8  never,    Moreover,  as  far  as  I  bave  seen,  it  appears 

^  N.B. — In  the  coune  of  thia  paper,  «o  as  to  aroid  confusion  from  tbe  use  of 
the  word  Oa^iCf  which  is  equallj  applicable  to  three  of  the  Celtic  dialecto,  I 
shaU  speak  of  that  of  the  Highlands  of  Sootland  as  Scotch, 
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in  the  written  langaage  that  in  only  one  case  (tliat  of  the 
'^  eclipsis  "  initial  mutation)  has  a  form  been  retained  in  both 
Manx  and  Irish  that  has  been  dropped  in  Scotch,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  ecclesiastica!  terms,  such  as  names 
of  festivals,  etc.,  which  Scotch  has  lost  on  theological 
rather  than  philological  groonds.  In  some  cases,  howeveri 
icords^  even  names  of  common  things,  differ  considerably, 
but  these  are  not  sufficiently  nnmerous  to  make  much  dif- 
ference. 

In  appearanoe  on  paper  Manx  differs  considerably  from 
either  of  the  other  two,  but  that  is  chiefly  owìng  to  its  at- 
tempted  phonetic  system  of  orthography,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  the  multitude  of  silent  letters  that  so  encumber 
Irish  and  Scotch.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  any  regular 
rule  for  the  real  differences,  but  the  following  are  some  of  the 
principal  ones: 

1.  A  general  contracting  and  softening  down  of  words, 
such  as — 08  for  agus  (and),  at/r  for  athair  (father),  chiam  for 
tigeam  (Scotch),  tigeama  (Irish),  (lord),  etc. 

2.  A  change  of  an  initial  t  \tì  eh  (pronounced  as  in  the 
English  word  churcK)  in  the  case  of  what  Irish  grammarians 
cali  the  slender  sound.  This  change  occurs  also  in  later 
Comish.  Thus  chiam  for  tiffearn,  chenney  for  teine  (fire), 
cheh  for  teth  (hot),  etc. 

3.  A  change  of  an  initial  d  toj  (pronounced  as  in  English). 
Thus  Jee  for  Dia  (God),  jannoo  for  dean  (make),  jough  for 
deoeh  (drink),  etc. 

4.  A  change  of  t?  {mh  or  bh)  to  ti  or  t^,  as  slieu  for  aliabh 
(bill),  niau  for  neamh  (heaven),  etc. 

I  noticed  a  tendency  in  colloquiai  Manx  to  another  change 
common  also  in  later  Comish,  but  I  bave  never  seen  it 
written,  and  only  met  with  it  in  the  case  of  one  word  (though 
in  the  mouths  of  several  people),  so  that  it  cannot  be  included 
as  a  rule.  This  was  the  insertion  o{  a.  d  before  the  n  in  the 
case  of  the  word  shen  (that),  making  it  shedn  (Oornish  pedn 
toT  pen,  ladn  for  lan,  etc). 

Of  the  grammatical  yariations  I  shall  speak,  as  occasion 
shall  serve,  in  their  place  under  the  head  of  grammar. 
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I. — The  Grammar. 

I  propose  to  givo  only  a  yery  short  sketch  of  the  grammar 
of  Manx,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  comparisons  with  that  of 
Irish  and  Scotch,  and  for  a  general  view  of  the  principles 
of  the  language.  I  wìll  refer  any  one  who  may  be  desirous  of 
further  information  to  Eelly's  Manx  Grammar,  publìshed  by 
the  Manx  Society  in  1859,  and  to  that  prefixed  to  Cregeen's 
Manx  Dictionary,  published  at  Douglas  in  1835.  Both  of 
these  are  ìa  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.^ 

The  Orthography. — ^Until  comparati  vely  modem  times  Manx 
was  never  a  written  language,  or  if  it  was  so,  ali  traces  of  its 
existence  as  such  bave  vanished.  When,  however,  about  the 
seventeenth  century  it  became  so,  a  system  of  spelling  was 
adopted  which,  based  upon  English  with  a  dash  of  Welsh, 
aimed  at  being  phonetic,  instead  of,  like  Irish  and  Scotch, 
preserving  the  etymology  of  words.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
succeeded  very  well  in  not  preserving  the  etymology;  but 
unless  the  pronunciation  has  materially  altered,  its  other 
object  was  not  such  a  success.  The  orthography  of  the 
Scotch  MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century  known  as  the  Dean 
of  Lismore*s  Book  has  a  certain .  amount  of  resemblance 
in  principio  to  that  of  Manx. 

As  a  general  rule  consonants  have  very  much  the  same 
force  as  in  English,  save  for  a  sort  of  universal  aspiration  of 
everything,  but  the  foUowing  are  exceptions  :— 

e  and  g  ahcaya  hard. 

chy  when  occurring  as  an  aspirate  mutation,  or  in  the 
middle  or  end  of  a  word,  is  a  guttural,  but  very  slight,  being 
hardly  more  than  a  rather  strong  A.  (When  it  begins  a 
word  as  a  radicai  lettor,  it  is  almost  always  sounded  as  in 
English.) 

ghf  a  strong  deep  guttural. 

dd  2A  ddm  Welsh,  or  ih  in  the  English  word  that. 

'  At  the  Une  of  reading  this  paper,  Prìnce  L.  L.  Bonaparte  told  me  of  the 
existonce  of  another  and  a  really  good  Manx  grammar  in  Dr.  Heinrich  Leo's 
"  Perienschriften  "  (Halle,  1847).  This  grammar  is  intelligibly  and  scientificallj 
arranged,  and  is  not,  like  the  other  two,  an  attempt  to  reduce  Manx  to  Latin  rules. 
It  is,  howeTor,  of  no  ose  as  regards  pronuneiation,  thnugh  under  &e  head  of 
**  Bachstaben  "  there  are  some  valuable  orthographical  comparisons  with  Irish 
and  Scotch. 
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//  has  sometimes  tlie  same  sound,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  Spanish. 

X  and  z  are  wanting. 

The  Yowels  vary  mach  more,  and  mostly  have  several 
sounds  apiece  : — 

a  single  has  generally  the  sound  of  the  first  vowel  in 
the  English  word/a^A^r,  espeoially  if  it  end  a  syllable.  This 
rule  admits  of  many  exceptionsi  wherein  it  is  sounded  as  ay 
in  may.  If  it  is  foUowed  by  a  consonant  and  a  silent  e,  it 
always  takes  the  latter  sound.  With  a  doubled  consonant 
it  is  generally  short,  as  a  in  man. 

aa  has  two  sounds  :  (1)  if  followed  by  a  consonant  and  a 
silent  e^  or  if  ending  a  word,  as  ay  in  may  ;  (2)  if  followed 
by  a  single  or  doubled  consonant  without  a  silent  «,  as  a  in 
man, 

e  generally  short,  as  in  pen.  When  followed  by  a  conso- 
nant and  a  silent  «,  or  when  written  with  a  circumflex  accent, 
it  is  pronounced  long,  as  ea  in  mean. 

ee  is  always  as  a  long  e  in  English. 

i  is'  generally  short,  as  in  tn,  but  occasionally  it  takes  a . 
long  e  sound  (as  in  the  word  reeriaght,  kingdom,  where  it  is  ^ 
the  accentuated  vowel). 

0  is  generally  short,  as  in  on,  but  sometimes  it  takes  the 
sound  of  the  English  aw,  as  in  moddey  (a  dog),  pronounced 
matodhà.    Before  a  consonant  and  a  silent  e  it  is  long. 

00  is  pronounced  as  in  English,  or  else  has  the  force  of  w 
before  a  vowel.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  an  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Welsh  w. 

u  almost  always  short,  as  in  uà. 

w,  sometimes  used  with  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 

y  has  the  same  force  as  in  the  Welsh  word  Cymru^  or  as  f« 
in  untiL 

Besides  the  simple  yowels,  there  are  about  as  many  diph- 
thongs  and  triphthongs  as  the  permutations  of  seven  yowels, 
taken  two  and  three  together,  will  form.  For  the  pronunci- 
ation  of  these,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  there  must  needs  be 
as  many  rules  as  there  are  words  containing  them,  for  the 
yarìations  seem  endless,  and  any  attempt  at  a  general  rule  is 
utterly  futile. 
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The  values  that  I  bave  given  for  the  lettera  are  merely 
approximate,  for  dear  definite  Yowéls  seem  quite  impossible 
to  a  trae  MaDxman,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  universally 
diphthongal  pronunciation  among  them.  Manx  phonology 
would  be  a  subject  of  itself,  and  a  very  good  test  of  the  capa- 
bilities  of  the  "  Yisible  Speech  *'  system^  and  the  task  is  not 
made  any  the  easier  by  the  age  (and  consequent  toothlesaness) 
of  80  many  of  the  native  speakers. 

The  Initial  Mutations. — These  partly  grammatical  and 
partly  euphonic  changes  of  the  first  letters  of  words  are  much 
simpler  and  fewer  in  the  Guelic  than  in  the  Cymric  branch  of 
Celtic.  In  Scotch,  the  system  of  *'  eclipsis/'  as  it  is  called, — 
a  change  like  the  middle  mutation  in  Welsh  with  some 
letters,  and  the  nasal  with  others,  which  is  used  in  Irish, — ^is 
wanting,  save  in  the  case  of  the  lettor  a  ;  but  in  Manx  there 
is  a  second  form  of  change,  resembling  phonetically  the 
'^  eclipsis,''  used  only  in  two  instances,  viz.  after  the  article 
in  the  genitive  plural,  and  after  the  possessive  pronoun  nyn 
(plural  possessive  of  ali  three  persons),  while  the  lettor  s  has  a 
special  mutation  ali  to  itself,  like  that  of  Scotch. 

The  other  mutation,  called  the  aspirate  in  Irìsh  and  Scotch, 
is  practically  the  same  in  the  three  dialects,  though  the  non- 
phonetic  nature  of  the  other  two  of  them  makes  the  appear- 
ance  on  paper  very  different  to  that  of  Manx.  This  change 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  middle  mutation  of  Welsh  in 
some  letters,  and  of  the  aspirate  in  others.  The  foUowing  is 
a  table  of  the  Manx  system  :— 


Badical. 

ASPntATB. 

m 

SxcoKD  Mutation. 

p 

CKorQ    .    .    .    . 

T 

Ch  (soft)     .... 

B 

0 

D 

J 

P 

M 

8 

Pi>(0 

Ch  (inittural)  .     .     . 
H      .....     . 

H 

V 

Gh 

Gh 

Y 

Sileni 

V 

H 

B. 

G. 

D. 

J. 

M. 

Gh. 

Gh. 

No  change. 

V. 

No  change. 
(No  change. 
\orT. 

12 
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The  Artide. — The  definite  article,  answering  to  an  in  Irish 
and  Scotch,  is  y  before  a  consonante  and  t/n  before  a  vowel. 
Its  only  inflexions  are  ny  for  the  genitive  singular  of  the 
feminine,  and  for  the  plural  of  ali  cases,  answering  to  the 
Irish  na,  and  Scotch  na  and  nan. 

The  Noum. — The  two  native  Manx  grammars  divide  the 
Nouns  into  five  declensions,  but  there  is  no  particular  reason 
for  it,  except  that  they  are  so  divided  in  Latin.  They  would 
go  just  as  well  into  five  hundred  as  far  as  any  naturai  divi- 
sion is  concemed.  However,  there  may  be  said  to  be  two 
declensions — masculine  and  feminine.  The  only  inflexions 
are  the  genitive  singular  and  the  plural  of  ali  cases.  Ali 
other  cases  are  formed  by  prepositions. 

The  genitive  singular  is  formed  in  one  of  three  ways  :  by 
modifying  the  root  vowel  ;  by  adding  ey  to  the  root  ;  or  by 
both.  There  are,  however,  many  variations  and  irregukri- 
ties.  TJsually,  masculine  nouns  take  the  first,  and  feminine 
either  the  second  or  third  of  these  forms.  In  some  cases 
there  is  no  change  at  ali.  The  following  will  serve  as  ex- 
amples  of  each  : — 

1 .  Doarn,  a  band  ;  gen.  Duim,  masc. 

2.  Sooilly  an  eye  ;    gen.  SooilUy,  fem. 

3.  Casa,  a  foot  ;       gen.  Coahey,  fem. 

4.  Cayyey,  war  ;       gen.  Cayyey,  masc. 

The  plural  is  formed  as  a  general  rule  by  adding  yn  (Scotch 
an)y  but  some  monosyllables  form  it  by  modifying  the  root 
vowel.     Thus  : — 

Awin,  a  river,  Awinyn. 
Fer,  a  man,  Fir, 

Some  nouns  ending  in  agh  change  it  to  e^,  as  :— 

Claasagh,  a  harp,  Claasee. 
And  others  add  nyn  to  that,  as  : — 

Raantagh,  a  slave,  RaanUenyn, 

The  genitive  plural,  when  preceded  by  the  artide,  takes  the 
second  mutation,  which  answers  to  a  similar  use  of  eclipsis  in 
Irish. 
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The  Aéfjectiveè, — Theee  bave  few  or  no  peculiarities.  They 
follow  the  substantives,  and  in  the  case  of  femmine  nouns 
take  the  aspirate  mutation.  The  plurals  are  formed  after 
the  same  mles  as  those  of  noims.  The  comparison,  barring 
the  usuai  irregularities,  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  one 
change  serving  for  both  comparative  and  superlative^  formed 
by  prefixing  %  to  the  positive.  In  the  use  of  comparati ves 
the  particle  ny  is  placed  before  the  8\  and  treated  as  a  separate 
word.  The  native  Manx  grammars  consider  this  «'  to  be  a 
contraction  of  smoo  (more);  but  the  foUowing  comparison 
with  Irish  and  Scotch  will  show  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous. 
In  Irìsh  the  usuai  comparative  particle  is  nios^  and  the  super- 
lative is.  In  Scotch  na^8  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  nioè^  and 
the  derivaiion  of  9fnoo  is  evident,  by  its  being  written  Ì8  mo 
in  Irish. 

The  Numerah. — In  sound  these  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  Irish  and  Scotch^  though  in  spelling  they  differ  very 
much.  The  best  way  to  speak  of  these  will  be  to  give  some 
of  them  in  each  language. 


Manx. 

Scotch. 

Ibish. 

Wblsh.. 

Bbbton. 

Late 

COBNISH.* 

1  i"^       \ 
'   aimanej 

aon 

aon 

un 

nnan 

onan, idn 

2.  daayjees 

dha 

do,  dha,  dia 

dau,  dwy 

daoa,  dion 

dea 

S.three 

tri 

tri,  teora 

tri,  tair 

tri,  teir 

tri 

4.  kiare 

ceithir 

ceathair 

(pedwar    \ 
(pedair     ) 

[pevar      ì 
(pedar      / 

padger 

6.  oaeig 
6.  Biiey 

COlg 

cùig 

pump 

pemp 

pemp 

se 

86 

chwech 

c*honec'h 

weth 

7.  sbìaght 

aeachd 

seacht 

Baith 

seiz 

saith 

8.hogfat 

ochd 

ocht 

wyth 

eiz 

ayth 

9.nuT 
lO.jeib 

naoidli 

noi 

nau 

nad 

naw 

deich 

deich 

deg 

dek 

dek 

ll.annane- ( 
jeih      \ 
1 2.  daaveig 
20.feed 

aon  dheig 

aon  déag 

nn  ar  ddeg 

nnnek 

ignack 

dha  dheig 

do  déag 

dan  ar  ddeg 

daouzek 

dewthack 

ftchead 

fiche 

ugaint 

ugent 

igens 

The  ordinals  are  mostly  formed  by  addiug  oo  to  the  cardi- 
nals.  This  answers  to  the  Irish  mhadh  and  Scotch  amh  in 
sound,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  it  is  derìved  from  the  older 

^  Takea  down  from  the  monihi  of  old  people  at  Newlyn,  PennnoOi  1875. 
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Oaelic  unaspirated  form  mad^  it  is  of  the  same  root  as  the 
Weìak/ed,  Breton  ved,  and  Comish  ves.  In  the  govemment 
of  numerala^  the  usuai  Celtio  rule  of  taking  a  noun  in  the 
èingular  holds  good  in  Manx  :  thus  daa  eass  (two  feet),  not 
daa  cassyn. 

The  Pronouns. — The  personal  pronouns  are  indeclinable, 
but  when^  as  in  the  other  Oeltic  languages,  they  coalesce 
with  any  prepoaitions  that  precede  them»  they  take  a  different 
form  to  their  originai  one.  The  foUowing  taUe  will  show 
thÌ8  system' :— 


SlMPLB 

Form. 

Compound  Form. 

SiMG.— IstPers. 
2nd    ,, 

8id     „ 

3rd  (fem.) 
Pluhal — 1  st  Pere. 
2nd„ 
3rd  „ 

mo»  .    . 
00     .     . 

oh    •    . 

eo     .    . 
ahin .    . 
shiu,  ^. 

ad    .  ". 

f/m^  88  ìr  marymj  irom  marith  (with). 
(yti  88  in  rhyt,  from  rùh  (to). 
tyrf,  88  ìnfof/dy  from  fa  (under). 
(This  Ì8  iormed  by  the  prepositìon  itself  without 
(    pronominai  affiz. 

#»,  88  in  de^  from  da  (to). 

in,  88  in  votHt  from  voith  (from). 

tu,  88  in  erriu,  from  er  (npon). 

00,  86  in  lioroo,  from  liorith  (by). 

The  possessive  forms  of  the  pronoims  are  of  two  sorts  :  either 
the  simple  possessives,  my  (my),  d(t/  (thy),  e  (his  or  her), 
followed  by  the  aspirate  mutation,  and  ni/n  (our,  your,  or 
their),  followed  by  the  second  mutation  ;  or  else  the  compound 
form  of  the  pronoun  with  the  preposition  ec  (at)  following 
the  qualified  noun. 

The  forms  thus  obtained  are  : — 


SlNOVLAR. 

Ist  .person,  my  or  aym. 
2nd      „       dty  or  ayd, 
3rd      ,,       e  or  echey^ 
„  (fem.)    e  or  ecL 


Plvràl. 
nyn  or  ai'n. 
nyn  or  eu, 
nyn  or  oc. 


nyn  or  oe. 

The  relative  is  generally  not  expressed.    The  opening  sen- 
tence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  will  show  the  construction  used  : 

Ayr     ain,  fayns  {ta  ayns)  niau 
Father  at  us,  art  in  heaven. 

The  Verb. — ^The  Manx  verb  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its 
construction,  being  entirely  without  any  personal  inflexions, 
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unleéB  a  certain  oontraotion  in  the  first  person  of  the  future 
may  be  so  termed.  Tense  inflezions  ezist,  but  thej  eeem  to 
be  little  usedy  and  their  place  ìb  supplied  bj  Tarious  tenses  of 
auziliariesi  followed  by  the  root  (usually  a  noun  used  as  a 
Terb).  ThuSy  in  the  verb  eoapl,  to  lese  (or  as  a  noun,  loss), 
the  foUowing  are  the  principal  tenses  : — 

Present.        ta  mee  eoayl. 

ta  OH  eooffl,  etc.,  eto. 
Fast.        a.  va  mee  eoaylj  etc. 
/3.  ehaiU  mee^  eto. 

7.  ren  {iromjannooy  to  do)  mee  eoayl,  etc. 
Perfect.        ta  mee  er-ehoayl^  etc. 
Future.         eailìee  ym. 

eaiUeeoUy  eto.,  etc. 
Imperative.  eailL    Plur.:  cailljee. 

Infinitive,     eoayl  (asually  used  with  the  preposition  dy,  (to)  ). 
Participles.  er  choayly  =  upon  loeing  (having  lost). 

eaillit  =  lost. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  roots  :  one, 
originally  a  noun,  from  which  the  compound  tenses  are  formed  ; 
and  the  other,  formed  by  a  modification  of  the  root  yowel, 
from  which  the  Imperative,  Simple  Fast,  and  Future  are 
formed.  The  Subjunctives,  etc.,  are  formed  by  yarious 
auxiliaries,  and  the  Passive  by  the  verb  substantive  and 
passive  participio. 

In  verbs  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  prepositions  dho,  and 
ag,  used  in  Scotch,  appear  in  the  form  of  d  and  g  joined  to 
the  root'  Thus  in  the  verb  inah  (to  teli),  Scotch  innia,  we 
find  the  Imperative  imh^  the  Fast  (simple)  dimh  (Scotch 
dh'innià),  and  the  Infinitive  ginah  (Scotch  ag  innis), 

II. — LlTERATUBE. 

There  is  no  early  Uterature  in  ezistence  in  Manz,  though 
tradition  speaks  of  the  Isle  as  having  been  once  the  great.seat 
of  leaming  of  the  Gaelic  Oelts.  Whatever  may  bave  been 
written  there  in  early  days  has  either  perished,  or  has  been  so 
mixed  up  with  the  Uterature  of  the  Irish  language  as  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  it.    The  only  composition  now  known 
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that  maj  possiblj  belong  to  that  shadowj  period  is  a  single 
fragment  wrìtten  down  in  the  year  1789,  by  one  Peter  John 
Heywood,  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  woman  in  the  parish 
of  Eirk  Michael^  and  now  forming  part  of  a  ooUection  re- 
lating  to  Celtic  matterà  by  Professor  Thorkelin  of  Copenhagen, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  11215).  This 
fragment  is  a  real  Ossianic  poem.  It  relates  how  Orree,  the 
enemy  of  Finn  McCumhail  was  a  prisoner  in  Finn's  house,  and 
how  the  women  of  the  household,  on  a  day  when  Finn  had 
gone  a  hunting,  tormented  Orree  by  tying  his  hair  down  to 
the  ground  as  he  lay  asleep,  and  how  he  in  revenge  set  6re 
to  the  house  and  bumt  them  ali,  and  was  promptly  punished 
by  Finn  by  being  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses.  Whether  a 
Scotch  version  of  this  poem  exists  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  one.  However,  in  Hugh  Miller's  "  Scenes 
and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland/'  the  story,  exactly  as 
it  occurs  in  Manx,  is  given  as  a  legend  of  Cromarty  and 
Caithness.  In  a  lettor  that  accompanies  the  poem  the  tran- 
scriber  says  that  many  more  Ossianic  poems  were  known  among 
the  Manx  people,  but  no  others  seem  to  bave  been  preserved. 

The  real  existing  literature  of  the  Island,  however,  consists 
of  a  large  number  of  ballads  and  carols,  only  a  very  small 
part  of  which  has  been  printed.  The  Carols,  or  "  Carvels," 
as  they  are  locally  called,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  their 
use  is  as  foUows  : 

On  Ghristmas  Ève  the  churches  are  decorated,  and  the 
whole  buildings  generally  filled  with  large  congregations, 
each  hearing  a  lighted  candle,  and  services  take  place  which 
consist  entirely  of  carol  singing.  Any  member  of  the  con- 
gregation  who  pleases  gets  up  and  sings  one,  and  some  of  the 
country  folk  have  an  almost  unlimited  supply,  collected  in 
MS.  volumes,  which,  for  fear  of  their  being  sung  by  some  one 
else,  the  possessors  keep  most  carefully  to  themselves.  This 
singing  goes  on  till  midnight  or  thereabouts,  and  ends  with 
what  is  called  the  "  Parting  Verse  "  : — 

"  Te  traa  goll  thie  dy  gol!  dj  Ihie 
Te  tayrn  djs  traa  ny  Ihiabbagh 
Ta'n  stoyl  ta  foin  greinnagh  shin  roin 
Te  geignagh  shia  dooin  dy  ghleashagh." 
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Which  18  in  English  : — 

It  Ì8  timo  to  go  home  to  go  to  bed, 

It  drawB  iowards  bed-tìme. 
The  bench  that  ìs  under  us  creaks  with  us, 

It  Ì8  needftil  for  us  to  more. 

The  carvels  themselves  do  not  of  necessity  refer  to  Christmas, 
and,  indeedy  from  what  I  can  gather,  tliey  mostly  fulfil  the 
saying  of  Lope  de  Tega,  and 

**  representan  en  doB  horas 
hasta  el  final  juicio  desde  el  geneeis." 

I  was  unable  to  procure  even  a  sight  of  these  carvels,  but 
I  heard  of  several  old  people  who  possessed  largo  volumes 
oontaining  them  ;  and  Mr.  George  Borrow,  in  an  advertise- 
ment  of  a  hook  on  the  IbIc  of  Man,  never  I  believe  completed, 
speaks  of  having  been  able  to  obtain  two  of  these  MSS.,  and 
according  to  bis  opinion  they  are  worth  preserving.  The 
festal  service  at  which  they  are  sung  is  known  as  '^  Oiel 
Yorrey/'  and  of  this  expression  I  heard  two  derivations  :  one, 
which  made  it  out  to  be  a  contraction  of  "  Oie  laa  Vorrey  " 
(the  night  of  the  day  of  Mary)  ;  and  another,  "  Oie  eaill 
Vorrey  "  (the  night  of  the  feast  of  Mary).  Manx  etymolo- 
gists  are  rather  fond  of  what  Lewis  Carroll  calls  ''  portmanteau 
words/'  and  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  the  word  is  merely 
feaill  (feast),  with  the  /  dropped,  as  it  would  be  when  aspi- 
rated. 

The  most  important  ballads  bave  been  printed,  some  on 
single  leaflets,  and  others  in  the  Manx  Society's  Publications. 
Of  these  I  will  now  givo  a  short  notice. 

The  earliest  is  the  song  of  Manannan  Mac  y  Lheir,  which 
tells  of  the  conversion  of  the  Isle  by  St.  Patrick.  It  is  sup- 
posed  to  bave  been  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
there  is  no  particular  evidence  save  tradition  to  that  effect. 
— (Manx  Society's  Publications,  voi.  xvi.) 

"Baase  lUiam  Dhóne,"  (The  Death  of  Brown  William). 
This  is  a  long  and  dismal  ballad  set  to  a  beautiful  but  very 
melancholy  tune,  on  the  death  of  William  Christian,  the 
Receiver  General  of  the  Island,  who  was  shot  by  order  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby  in  1662,  and  is  estimated  as  a  traitor  or  a 
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martyr,  according  to  the  views  of  the  estimator  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  great  rebellion, — (Manx  Society's  Publications, 
voi.  xvi.) 

"  Mylacharaine." — This  is  the  beat  known  of  ali  Manx 
Songs,  and  directed  agaiiist  a  certain  man  called  Mylaoharainei 
who  was  the  first  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  daughter,  the 
previous  custom  having  been  for  the  intending  husband  to 
pay  money  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  The  song  laments  the 
change  on  the  score  of  its  tendency  to  sabstitute  avance  for 
love.  The  tane  ìs  very  beautiful,  but  not  of  so  comic  a  char- 
acter  as  the  words. — (Manx  Society 's  Publications,  voi.  xvi. 
and  a  leaflet  printed  in  Douglas  at  the  office  of  the  Herald 
Newspaper.) 

"  Ny  Kirree  fo  Sniaghtey  "  (The  Sheep  under  the  Snow), 
a  short  song,  of  which  the  name  describes  the  subject. — (Manx 
Society's  Fublications,  voi.  xvi.  and  a  leaflet.) 

'^  Arrane  mysh  ny  baatyn  skeddan  va  caillit  ec  Doolish, 
'sy  vlein  1787,  Sept.  21''  (Song  on  the  Herring  Boato  that 
were  lost  from  Douglas  in  the  year  1787,  Sept.  21).  This  is 
published  by  the  Manx  Society  (voi.  xvi.). 

"  Vannin  Veg  Vean  "  (Dear  little  Mona),  a  song  chiefly 
relating  to  fisheries.  I  obtained  a  copy  printed  at  Douglas 
on  a  single  sheet,  in  which  it  is  said  to  ha  ve  been  taken  down 
from  the  recitation  of  Mr.  Harry  Quilliam,  of  Peel,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Glarke  (now  of  Cardeon,  North  Wales). 

"  Coontey  Qhiare  jeh  Ellan  Vannin  ayns  Gailck  '*  (short 
account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  Manx).  Written  by  Joseph 
Bridson  in  1760. — (Manx  Society's  Publications,  voi.  xx.) 

There  are  a  few  other  pieces  of  less  importance  pubKshed 
in  vols.  xvi.  and  xxi.  of  the  Manx  Society's  Publications,  and 
these,  with  what  I  have  given,  and  what  may  exist  in  MS. 
and  tradition,  form  the  whole  originai  literature  of  the  Manx 
tongue.  But  there  is  some  amount  of  translated  literature, 
and  as  almost  ali  of  this  is  printed,  I  will  go  through  ifc  in 
order  of  date,  having,  I  think,  been  able  to  make  a  complete 
list  of  ali  Manx  publications. 

The  earliest  translation  into  Manx  has  never  been  printed. 
This  is  a  version  of  the  Prayer  Boòk  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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made  by  John  Phillips,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  From  the 
fact  that  it  contains  a  prayer  for  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen,  but 
noi  for  their  son,  the  date  must  be  placed  between  1625  and 
1630.  This  translation  is  mentioned  by  Challoner,  Sacheverel, 
Bishop  Wilson,  and  others,  some  of  whom  speak  of  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  made  at  the  same  timo,  bat  the  existence 
of  this  is  doubtful.  This  MS.  is  stili  in  existence^  having 
been  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manx  Society  in  1863  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Gill,  Vicar  of  Malew.^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  ali  books  (as  far  as  I  can  discover) 
that  bave  been  printed  in  Manx  : — 

1.  The  PrìnciploB  and  DntieB  of  Chrìstianity.    By  Thomas  Wilson,  Bishop  of 

Sodor  and  Man.     1707.    (This  was  the  first  oook  over  printed  in  Manx.) 

2.  The  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Chrìstianity.    By  the  same.    1740. 

3.  8.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Manx.    1748. 

4.  The  Gospel  and  Acts  in  Manx.    1763. 

6,  The  Prayer-Book  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  in  Manx.     1765,  1777,  1840. 

6.  The  Epistles  and  Rerelation.     1767. 

7.  Lewis'  Catechism,  and  Bishop  Wilson's  Prayers  for  the  Fisheries.    1768. 

8.  The  Christian  Monitor.     1763,  1768. 

9.  The  Bible  (exoept  the  Apoerypha).    1771-1775, 1819. 

10.  The  New  Testament.    1775. 

11.  Aght  siare  dy  heet  gys  tnshtey.    (An  Explanation  of  the  Chnrch  Catechism.) 

By  Daniel  Cowley.    1778. 

12.  Sharmanyn  liorìsh  Thomas  Wilson,  aspick.    (Sermoni  by  Bishop  WUson.) 

Translated  by  J.  Corlett.    3  toIs.    1783. 

13.  Parrys  Caillit    A  Translation  of  parts  of  Milton*s  "  Paradise  Lost."     By 

lliomas  Christian.   1796.   (Also  printed  in  yoI.  xx.  of  the  Manx  Society.) 

14.  Banglanyn  y  Chredgne  Chreestee.    CVhe  39  Articles  in  Manx.)    Prayer-Book 

and  Éomily  Society.     1822.     (Stili  to  be  had.) 

15.  Six  of  the  Homilies  of  the  Chnrch  of  England.    Prayer-Book  and  Homìly 

Society.    No  date.    (Ali  bat  one  stili  to  be  had.) 

16.  Tn  Cheea  Lioar  Gailckaffh.    A  Manx  Spelling  and  Reading  Book  for  the  nse 

of  Snnday  Schools.    London,  1818. 

17.  Coyrle  Jean  as  Oraihagh  da  Eeasteyryn  Ellan  Yannin.    (Serìons  and  affec- 

tionate  adrice  to  Manx  fishermen.)    No  date.         ^ 

18.  a.  Caney  yn  Pheocagh.    (The  Sinner's  Friend.) 

b,  Aamyn  goit  Toiah  scriptyr  ta  soilshaghey  ynsagh  as  cnr  myn  yn  chredjne 

chreestee. 
e,  Tag^Ioo  cranee  eddyr  bochil  amney  as  fer  jeh  e  hioltane,  liorìsh  Thos. 

YiTian,  saggyrt  jeh  Comwood,  Deron.    (Beligions  Tract  Society.)    No 

date. 

*  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Bey.  Hnfh  Gill,  the  present  yicar  of 
Malew.  The  handwrìtme  is  in  appearanoe  ye^  like  that  of  Welsh  MSS.  of 
the  same  date,  and  the  aifference  of  language  is  yery  slight  from  that  of  the 
present  day.  There  are,  however,  differences  of  spellmg,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  nse  of  n^  for  oo  (following  the  Welsh  use).  The  first  sentence  of  the  Creed  of 
S.  Athanasius  wiU  serye  as  a  specimen. 

Present  yersion.  Qnoi-erbeB  saillish  dy  Ver  ny  hanail  ;  roish  dy  ehoilley  nhee 
te  Tmmyrchagh  dy  ^am  eh  yn  Credjne  Cadjin. 

Bp.  rhillips'  yersion.  Quoi  erbi  sailish  ye  er  na  hawayl  ;  roiih  dy  ghwUy  redd 
te  ymmyrtysnagh  gy  gwmm  e  yn  kredin  kasherìck. 
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19.  Cooney  dy  Oheddyn  Aarboo  aon  Baase.    (Help  io  prepare  for  death.) 
Coontey  jeh  Saggyrt  William  Tyndall.    (Story  of  William  Tyndall.) 
Coyrle  SagiifTrt  da  Cummaltee  jn   skeery  echeymychione    padier  foshlit 

(Adrice  of  a  Prìest  to  a  ParisluoiLer  on  Public  Worship.)  Bristol  Beligious 
Tract  Society,  1829. 

20.  Hymnyn  ny  arraiieyn  moyllee  son  Paitchyn,  liorÌBli  J.  Watta. 
Lioar  ny  Hymnyn,  liorish  Watts,  Wesley,  etc.    No  date. 

21.  Joseph  Dofrnt  (poor  Joseph). 

Coontey  jeh  Dummallys  as  fiaase  maynrey  Jamys  CoTey.  LiYerpool.  No  date. 

22.  Padjer  y  looder  (the  Swearer's  Prayer).    Douglas.    No  date. 

23.  Form  of  Family  Player.    By  Bishop  WilBon.    S.P.C.K.    1846. 

The  following  volumes  of  the  Manx  Society 's  Publications 
refer  to  the  Manx  language  : — 

VoL.  II.  A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Ancient  Gaelic  or  Language  of  the  Isle  of 

Man.     By  the  Rev.  John  Kelly.    Edited  by  Rev.  W.  GiU  of  Malew. 
VoL.  ZIII.  Fockleyr  Mannina^h  as  Baarlagh.    By  John  Kelly.    (Manx-English 

Dictionary.) 
English-Manx  Dictionary,  from  the  Dictionaries  of  Cregeen  and  Mosely 

(unpublished),  and  from  the  Trìglott  of  Dr.  Kelly.    Edited  by  Rev.  W. 

Gill  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Clarke. 
VoL.  XYI.  Mona  Miscellany.  A  Collection  of  Songs,  Proyerbs,  Customs,  Super- 

stitions,  etc.,  collectea  by  W.  Harrison. 
VoL.  XXI.  A  similar  collection. 
YoL.  XX.  contains  among  other  things,    Thomas    Ghrìstian's  translation  of 

Paradise  Lost,  and  Joseph  Bridson's  Account  of  the  Isle. 

Of  these  printed  books,  the  most  important  are,  the  Bible, 
Prayer  Book,  and  Bishop  Wilson's  Sermons.  It  will  be  aa 
well  before  I  leave  the  subject  of  literature  to  say  something 
on  the  Manx  translation  of  the  Bible,  for  that  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  monument  of  the  language. 

In  the  timo  of  Bishop  Wilson  it  had  been  a  Constant  source 
of  complaint  among  the  Manx  clergy  that  they  were  the  only 
church  in  Ghristendom  that  had  no  yersion  of  the  Bible  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  Wilson  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  defect, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  clergy,  managed  to  get 
some  of  the  Bible  translated,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
printed.  Bishop  Hildesley,  his  successor,  with  the  help  of 
the  whole  body  of  Manx  clergy,  completed  the  work,  and  in 
1775  the  whole  Bible  was  printed.  The  translation  was 
made  with  great  care  and  much  consultation  ;  but  it  appears 
to  bave  aimed  at  beìng  more  of  an  explanatory  translation 
than  is  usually  the  case,  and  in  some  instances  unwarrantable 
liberties  are  taken  with  the  text.  As  instances  of  this,  the 
following  may  be  cited  : — 

Joshua  ii.  Eahab  is  called  ben^oast  (a  hostess  or  inn- 
keeper). 
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Judges  XY.  Samson's  foxes  with  firebrands  tied  to  their 
tails  are  explained  (acoording  to  a  theory  that  ''foxes'  tails  '* 
was  a  bit  of  Hebrew  slang)  to  be  sheayes  of  corn. 

1  Kings  xvii.  In  the  account  of  Elijah  and  the  ravens, 
the  word  D^3*5^  (ravens)  is  very  rationalistically  translated 
"  cmnmaltee  Oreb  "  (the  people  of  Oreb). 

Job  ii.  9.  In  our  yersion  Job's  wife  ìs  made  to  say,  '*'  Curse 
God  and  die."  In  the  Manx  version  it  is,  "  Guee  gys  Jee 
dy  ghoaill  dty  vioys/'  (Pray  to  God  to  take  away  thy  life). 

Some  other  passages,  in  which  ancient  and  orientai  similes 
do  not  altogether  aceord  with  modem  ideas  of  propriety,  are 
considerably  softened  down,  so  that  the  Manx  Bible  almost 
realizes  the  idea  of  a  "  Bowdlerised  "  version  of  Holy  Writ. 

Of  the  Manx  Prayer-book  there  is  little  to  be  said,  sa  ve 
that  the  rubrics  and  preliminary  matter  are  in  English,  and 
the  Ordination  Services  and  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  omitted. 


III. — HlSTORY. 

The  only  records  that  we  bave  of  even  the  existence  of  the 
Manx  language  before  the  seventeenth  century  consist  of 
names  of  persons  and  places  on  Runic  stones,  and  in  the  Chro- 
nicon  Mannùt  and  the  Kent-roU  of  1511.  The  inscribed 
stones,  of  which  there  are  a  good  number  in  the  Isle,  are 
always  in  Norse,  sometimes  very  bad  Norse,  but  never  in 
Celtic,  while  the  other  records  are  in  Latin. 

In  the  year  1604  John  Phillips,  Rector  of  Hawarden,  in 
Flintshire,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Man.  Of  bis  transla- 
tion  of  the  Prayer-book  I  bave  already  spoken.  This  seems 
to  be  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  language  being  written, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  orthography  was  partially  settled 
at  this  time. 

In  Speed's  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Oreat  Britain,  pub- 
lished  in  1627»  the  language  is  mentioned  as  foUows  : — 

*'  The  wealthier  sort,  and  such  as  hold  the  fairest  posses- 
sions,  do  imitate  the  people  of  Lancashire,  .  .  .  howbeit  the 
oommoner  sort  of  people,  both  in  language  and  manners, 
come  nighest  imto  the  Irish.'' 
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James  Challoner,  in  a  work  entitled  A  Short  Treatm  oj 
the  Isle  o/Man,  forming  part  of  bis  Vale  Royai  ofEngland  or 
the  County  Palatine  of  Chester^  published  in  1656,  after  men- 
tion  made  of  Bishop  Phillips  and  his  translation,  has  the  fol- 
lowing  short  statement  :  '^  Few  speak  the  English  tongae/' 

The  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  published  in  1695,  with 
additions,  has,  among  those  additions*^that  relate  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  foUowing  : — 

"Their  gentry  are  yery  courteous  and  affitble,  and  are 
more  willing  to  discourse  with  one  in  English  than  in  their 
own  language/'  (In  these  respects  there  has  been  no  notioe- 
able  alteration  up  to  the  present  time  ;  at  least  such  is  my 
experienoe.)    And  : 

"  Kot  only  the  gentry,  bnt  likewise  such  of  the  peasants  as 
Uve  in  the  towns,  or  frequent  the  town  markets,  do  both 
understand  and  speak  the  English  language.'' 

William  Sacheyerell,  sometime  Govemor  of  the  Isle, 
writing  in  1690,  says  : 

"  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  Island  they  speak  a  deeper 
Manx,  as  they  cali  it,  than  in  the  Soath/' 

The  next  statement  of  importance  is  that  of  the  great 
Bishop  of  the  Isle,  Thomas  Wilson.  In  his  history,  written 
early  in  the  last  century,  he  mentions  Phillips'  Prayer-book, 
and  says  that  it  would  bave  been  of  no  use  in  his  (Bishop 
Wilson's)  time.    He  then  says  (in  a  chapter  on  the  clergy)  : 

"  The  clergy  are  generally  natives,  and,  indeed,  it  cannot 
well  be  otherwise,  none  else  being  quaUfied  to  preach  and 
administer  the  sacraments  in  the  Manx  language  ;  for  English 
is  not  understood  by  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  Island,  though 
there  is  an  English  school  in  every  parish,  so  hard  is  it  to 
change  the  language  of  a  whole  ooimtry." 

At  this  time,  though  a  translation  of  the  Prayer^book  had 
been  made,  there  were  no  books  printed  in  Manx,  and  the 
natives  did  not  read  their  own  language.  Bishop  Wilson 
attempted  to  reform  ali  this,  and  under  his  directions  oertain 
religious -books  were  published,  In  the  cburches  Manx  ser* 
vices  were  the  rule,  an  English  service  being  in  some  parìshea 
neyer  to  be  heard  ;  but  since  there  was  no  Manx  Bible  and 
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Prayer-book^  the  dergj  were  in  the  habit  of  translatiiig  ex- 
tempore  from  an  English  copy.  This  gave  rise  to  numberless 
yarìeties  of  renderìngs^  and  many  stories  are  told  of  absurd 
mistakes  made  by  olergy  who  were  insufficiently  leamed  in 
one  or  other  of  the  laoguages.  For  instance,  I  heard  of  one 
man  who,  in  the  Gospel  for  Palm  Sunday,  carefully  translated 
the  mocking  speech  of  the  Roman  soldiers, 

**  dagagh  Bniaghtey,  Eee  ny  Hewnyn." 

(The  first  expression  being  literally  '\  stony  snow/'  io.  haiL) 
And  again^  in  the  Advent  Sunday  Gospel  : 

'*  Lheiy  sbarragh  assyl/' 

For 

**  Lhiy  sharragh  assyl." 

(i.e  *'  a  ca^  the  foal  of  an  ass,"  instead  of  a  colt.) 

In  1755,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  work  in  the  diocese, 
Bishop  Wilson  died,  and  Mark  Hildesley  reigned  in  his  stead. 
In  the  course  of  negociations  of  this  Bishop's  with  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  for  the  publication  of 
a  Manx  translation  of  the  Bible,  a  paper  was  issued  in  1764 
by  the  Society,  containing  the  foUowing  statement  :  ''  The 
popnlation  of  the  Isle  is  20,000,  of  whom  the  far  greater 
namber  are  ignorant  of  English."  After  this  time,  the 
language  began  gradually  to  decrease.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  centnry,  in  many  parishes,  on  tbree  Sundays  a  month, 
Services  were  held  in  it,  then  two,  and  later  only  one,  and  at 
last,  about  thirty  years  ago,  it  ceased  to  be  taught  in  schools, 
and  gradually  the  number  of  churches  where  it  was  found 
necessarily  dropped  off,  until  at  last  only  three  or  four  stili 
kept  it  up,  and  now  only  one  does  so.  The  introduction  of 
EngUshmen  as  clergy,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  language, 
may  haye  something  to  do  with  this,  and  though  several  bave 
leamt  it  sufficiently  for  conyersational  purposes,  that  is  very 
diffcrent  from  being  ableto  take  a  service  in  it.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  if  Thomas  Wilson  were  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
now,  he  would  not  be  content  to  allow  Kirk  Arbory  to  be  the 
only  Church  where  a  Manx  service  could  be  heard,  and  I 
beUeve  there  are  several  of  the  clergy  who  would  hold  Manx 
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Services  if  they  could  trust  their  own  power  to  do  It  ;  mean- 
while  the  Wesleyans  in  manj  instances  use  Manx  in  their 
meeting-houseSy  and  make  oonsiderable  way  in  consequence. 
This  last  bit  may  seem  rather  irrelevant,  but  I  wish  to 
show  that  the  disuse  of  the  Manx  seryices  is  not  necessarily 
the  result  of  their  being  no  longer  needed. 

IV. — Of  the  Present  State  of  the  Manx  Lanouage. 

In  November,  1874,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  containing  the  foUowing  questions 
relating  to  the  existing  amount  of  spoken  Manx  : — 

1. — Is  English  or  Manx  the  prevaìling  language  in  your 

parish  P 
2. — If  Englishy  about  how  many  persons  speak  Manx  as  their 

mòther  tongue  ? 
3. — How  many  can  speak  no  English,  and  of  what  ages  and 

class  are  they  ? 
4. — Do  you  ever  preach  or  perform  Divine  Service  or  any 

part  of    it  in  Manx  ?  if  so,  how  often  and  what 

part  ?  and  is  a  knowledge  of  Manx  necessary  in  your 

parish  work  P 
5. — Which  language  do  children  of  the  present  generation 

leam  P    Do  they  grow  up  with  a  knowledge  of  both  P 
6. — Is  the  Manx  of  the  present  day  substantially  the  same  as 

that  of  Eelly's  grammar,  etc,  and  of  the  Manx  Bible 

and  Frayer-book,  and  are  these  easily  intelligible  to 

the  present  Manx  speakers  P 

The  answers  to  these  questions  I  bave  tabulated  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  Table  : 

In  addition  to  the  answers,  the  following  interesting 
notes  were  supplied  by  some  of  the  clergy  : 

From  the  Rector  of  KirkAndrem. — Children  pick  up  a  little 
Manx  when  they  leave  school.  Old  people,  so  to  speak, 
"  dream  in  Manx."  Servants  like  to  keep  it  up  as  a  class 
language  not  understood  by  their  masters. 

From  the  Vicar  of  KirkArbory^ — Dissenters  make  consider- 
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able  way  owing  to  the  neglect  of  Manx  by  the  Church.  (I 
have  received  a  good  deal  more  information  from  the  Yicar 
of  Kirk  Arbory,  which  ìs  scattered  about  in  various  places 
throughout  this  paper.)  , 

From  the  Vicar  ofLonan. — Manx  is  preferred  by  the  country 
people  (in  parochial  ministrations),  as  they  can  understand 
emry  word,  which  they  cannot  in  English. 

From  the  Vicar  of  Kirk  Michael — The  English  spoken  is 
that  of  the  Authorised  Yersion  of  the  Bible,  and  is  good  and 
grammatical.  (This,  I  find,  .does  not  apply  to  those  whose 
mother  tongue  is  Manx  ;  their  English  being  uniformly  bad 
and  ungrammaticaL  The  Yicar  of  this  parish  also  supplied 
me  with  a  good  deal  more  information.) 

From  the,  Vicar  of  St,  Oeorge*8,  Douglas. — In  country 
parishes  one  finds  three  generations  in  one  cottage.  The 
old  speaking  Manx  only,  the  middle  Manx  and  English,  and 
the  children  English  only. 

Of  course  these  statistics  can  hardly  be  taken  to  represent 
a  perfect  philological  census  of  the  Island,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain  such  a  thing  by  answers  from  different 
people,  as  each  man  (as  regards  my  second  question  at  any 
rate)  would  have  his  own  standard  to  judge  by,  and  I  am  yery 
sure  that  the  standards  vary  considerably.  Stili  I  think  they 
may  be  said  to  givo  a  fair  approximate  view  of  the  philo- 
logical state  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the  year  1875. 

In  Aprii  last  I  visited  the  Island  myself,  and  was  present 
on  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter  at  a  service  held  in  the 
parish  church  of  Eirk  Arbory  in  the  Manx  tongue.  The 
congregation  consisted  of  fifty-three  persons,  almost  ali  of 
them  above  fifty  years  of  age.  It  was  evident  that  these  very 
much  appreciated  the  benefits  of  a  service  in  their  own 
language,  for  they  join  in  it  very  heartily.  Stili  I  noticed 
that  before  and  after  service,  such  of  the  congregation  as 
remained  talking  together  in  the  churchyard  and  near  it, 
ahnost  always  spoke  in  English.  Indeed,  I  heard  but  little 
Manx  talked  during  my  stay  in  the  Island,  excepting  when 
dono  for  my  edification,  though  the  English  of  many  of  the 
old  people  showed  plainly  that  they  must  be  more  at  home 
in  Manx. 
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Eirk  Arboiy  is  the  onlj  churcli  in  which  Manx  ìs  regularly 
used,  and  that  only  on  the  last  Sunday  moming  in  each  month. 
The  Bey.  W,  Drury,  yicar  of  Kirk  Braddan^  told  me  that  he 
flometimes  introdaoed  bits  of  Manx  into  his  sermons,  as  he  ex- 
presBed  it  "  to  clinch  the  matter/'  for  the  benefit  of  the  older 
people  ;  and  if  he  happeoed  to  see  many  such  presenta  he 
would  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  giye  the  Blessing  in  Manx. 
He  also  told  me  that  in  the  summer  he  often  preached  sermone 
in  the  open  air  on  Douglas  Quay  to  fishermen  and  sailors  in  a 
mixture  of  Manx  and  English. 

I  was  told  by  many  that  in  the  Manx  of  the  present  popu- 
lation  there  was  a  very  considerable  admixture  of  English, 
but  of  this  I  was  little  able  to  judge,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
English  was  only  used  where  no  Manx  word  existed.  In  my 
walk  to  Kirk  Arbory  from  Castletown  and  back,  to  attend  the 
serrice  just  mentioned,  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  company 
of  a  yery  intelligent  old  fisherman  (whose  acquaintance 
I  had  made  the  day  before  on  Castletown  Quay),  Thomas 
Kenyig  by  name,  and  he  was  one  of  the  real  Manx 
speakers,  though  his  English  was  tolerably  fluent.  As  we 
crossed  the  railway,  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  Manx  word 
for  it,  to  which  he  answered,  "  No,  to  be  suro,  and  l'm  think* 
ing  there  wasn't  English  for  it  a  hundred  years  ago.'' 

"  "Why  not  cali  it  *  raad  yiam  '  (chemin  de  fer)  P  "  said  I 
(this,  I  found  afterwards..  was  the  word  actually  used  by  Mr. 
Drury  of  Kirk  Braddan  in  his  translation  of  the  Manx  Rail- 
way Act). 

"Yes,  that  would  do,"  said  he,  "and  l'U  be  telling 
you  what  we'U  cali  train.  There  is  steamer,  that  goes  on  the 
«ay,  Ì8  same  in  both,  is  English  and  Manx  too,  so  we'U  cali  it 
*  steamer  thallooinagh  '  (land  steamer)." 

Later  on,  the  question  being  suggested  by  the  action,  I 
asked  the  Manx  for  "  to  smoke  a  pipe,"  and  his  answer  was, 
*'  Same,  same  in  both." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  if  you  were  to  ask  me  what  I  am  doing 
now,  and  I  wished  to  answer  you  in  Manx,  what  should  I 
sayP" 

To  which  he  replied,  *'Ta  mee  smokal  pipe,"  and  he  cer- 
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tainly  considered  that  he  was  talking  Manx,  and  not  English, 
in  saying  it. 

During  the  whole  of  my  tour  I  only  met  with  one  person 
who  oould  not  speak  Englìsh^  though  I  went  into  a  good 
many  cottages  on  various  pretexts  of  resting,  asking  the  way» 
etc.^  so  as  to  find  some  such  person  ìf  possible,  This  was  a 
woman  of  about  forty,  in  a  cottage  on  the  road  between  Barn* 
say  and  £irk  Andreas^  not  far  from  the  latter  yillage.  I 
went  in  to  ask  the  way  to  the  Rectory  of  Kirk  Andreas,  and 
on  asking  in  English,  received  for  answer,  "  Cha  vel  Baarle 
ayms  "  (I  have  no  English),  or  some  variation  of  that  expres- 
sion.  However  my  next  speech,  "  Ore  raad  gys  Thie-Saggyrt 
jeh  Kirk  Andreas  f  (what  road  to  the  priest's  house  of  Kirk 
Andreas?)  was  sufficiently  understood  to  secure  for  me  a 
most  Toluble  discourse  in  Manx,  from  the  gesticulations  rather 
than  from  the  words  of  which  I  gathered  the  required  infor- 
mation. 

From  the  shape  and  situation  of  the  Islanda  the  phenomenon 
of  a  graduai  recedìng  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
languages,  so  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Cornish,  Welsh, 
or  Scotch,  is  totally  absent  in  Manx.  One  cannot  speak  of 
any  district  as  the  Manx-speaking  part  of  the  Island»  though 
it  prevails  in  some  districts  more  than  in  others,  and  those 
ftirthest  from  the  four  towns  of  Douglas,  Ramsay,  Peel  and 
Castletown  bave  preserved  more  of  it  than  the  rest.  Stili 
there  is  but  little  difference  on  that  account,  since  no  place  in 
the  Island  is  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  at  the  most  from 
one  or  other  of  these  towns.  On  the  whole,  the  "Manxest" 
parts  of  the  Isle  are  Dalby,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kirk 
Patrick  ;  Cregneesh,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Spanish  Head  ; 
in  Kirk  Bushen  ;  the  parish  of  Kirk  Bride  ;  and  the  north 
part  of  Kirk  Andreas;  and  the  bill  country  at  about  the 
junction  of  the  three  parishes  of  Lezayre,  Maughold  and 
Lonan.^  If  there  ever  comes  to  be  such  a  thing  as  a  single 
Manx  district,  it  will  probably  be  the  west  coast  from  Peel  to 
Spanish  Head. 

The  language  certainly  received  its  death-blow  when  it 

^  See  Boman  figures  in  the  Map  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 
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ceased  to  be  taught  in  sclioois  and  its  tise  was  discontÌDuect  in 
most  of  the  charches.  Those  who  speak  it  now  are  ali  of  them 
old  people,  and  when  the  present  generation  has  grown  up 
and  the  older  folk  haye  died  off,  it  will  cease  to  be  the  mother 
tongue  of  any  Manxnien.  It  is  now  almost  exactly  in  the 
same  state  that  Comish  was  in  at  the  time  at  which 
Edward  Lhuyd  wrote  his  Archwologia  Britannica  (1709),  and 
though  that  survived  in  a  sort  of  way  for  another  century, 
for  ali  purposes  of  conversation  it  was  dead  in  less  than  half 
that  time.  The  only  pnblie  or  officiai  recognitions  of  Manx 
at  present  are  the  solitary  monthly  service  at  Eirk  Arbory  ; 
the  promulgation  of  the  ''^  Acts  of  Tynwald  '*  in  Manx  and 
English,  without  which  they  do  not  become  law;  and  the 
carol  singing  of  "  Oie'l  Vorrey/*  How  long  these  will  last  it 
is  hard  to  say  ;  but  there  is  a  decided  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  especially  among  the  Manx  speakers  themselves, 
that  the  langnage  is  only  an  obstraction,  and  that  the  sooner 
it  is  removed  the  better. 

The  English  spoken  by  those  to  whom  it  is  the  native 
tongue  is  goodj  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  proper  modem 
English,  and  not  a  provincial  dialect  derived  independently 
from  Old  English.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  towards 
Scotticisms  (bere  I  use  the  word  in  its  ordinary  senso),  and 
those  who  speak  Manx  best  frequently  translate  Manx  idioms 
literally  into  English*  Indeed,  I  expect  there  is  often  a  very 
oonfnsed  idea  of  language  among  the  *'  diglott  ''  portion  of 
the  community. 

It  is  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  as  is  the  case  in 
Comwall,  that  the  Celtic  language  will  last  longest.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  Norse  names  mostly  ending  in  bf/,  as 
Sulby,  Dalby,  Jurby,  etc.,  ali  the  farms,  hills,  parishes,  etc., 
bave  Manx  names.  The  foUowing  are  the  principal  topical 
prefixes  ;-— 

Balla,  a  town,  or  farm,  answering  to  Tre  in  Comwall,  and 
qnite  as  common.  To  this  is  added  generally  some  descrip- 
tive  epithety  the  commonest  (I  believe  every  parish  has  its 
ìnstances)  being  BallaTOoar  (the  great  farm)  and  Ballayeg 
(the  little  farm). 
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SHeu^  a  mountain,  answering  to  the  Inali  aliabh  or  alieve, 
generally  follo^ed  by  a  noun  in  the  genitive,  as  Slieu  Chiaru 
(the  Mount  of  the  Lord)^  Slieu  ny  Farrane  or  Fraghane  (the 
Moont  of  the  Spring). 

Cronk,  a  hill,  as  Cronk  y  Yoddee  (the  Dog's  Hill),  Oronk  ny 
Irey  Lhaa  (the  Hill  of  Day-break),  etc.  Purt,  a  port,  or 
answering  to  Porth  in  Comwall,  and  gate  as  an  affix  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  an  opening  in  the  cli£b. 

Other  common  prefixes  are  glen^  a  yalley,  generally  one 
with  a  stream  fiowing  through  the  middle  of  it.  Craig  or 
carricky  a  rock,  and  ken  or  kùme^  a  head. 

As  in  four  out  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  Oelts,  Manx 
family  names  are  mostly  patronymics.  Originally  these  be- 
gan  with  Mac,  but  the  first  two  letters  haye  been  dropped, 
and  we  find  now  the  following  forms:  Quayle  for  Machale 
(eon  of  Fayl),  Qualtrough  for  Mac  Walter,  Kermode  for 
MacGhermot  (son  of  Dermot),  Kissack  for  Maclsaac,  Quain 
for  MacJuan  (son  of  John),  etc.  In  the  Rent-roll  of  the 
Island  dated  1511,  this  corruption  had  not  yet  taken  place, 
and  indeed  at  that  time  it  is  probable  that  these  were  not 
family  names,  but  real  patronymics  (as  in  Iceland  at  the 
present  day,  and  in  Wales  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century). 
This  idea  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  when  women  are 
mentioned,  they  are  described  not  as  Mac  (or  Jtfb),  but  as 
Inneen  (Inn),  i.e.  daughter.  Some  of  these  patronymics  haye 
been  anglicised  into  words  ending  in  son,  and  one  family 
(that  of  Harrison)  is  stili  called  by  Manx  speakers  by  its 
Gaelic  equivalent  Kentraugh  {MacEantraugh).  Another  form 
of  surname  is  a  word  formed  with  the  prefix  Myl  (answering 
to  Mal  in  Scotch  in  such  words  as  Malcolm,  etc.)*  This 
means  **  servant  **  or  "  worshipper."  Thus  Mylchreeat  (wor- 
shipper  of  Christ),  Mylrea  (servant  of  the  king),  etc.  These, 
with  a  few  from  nicknames,  and  a  verv  few  from  names  of 
places,  form  the  whole  nomenclature  of  the  Isle. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  acknowledge  certain  obligations  which 
are  due  to  those  whose  help  I  bave  received.  I  beg  to  thank 
the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  general  for 
their  kind  and  prompt  answers  to  my  paper  of  questiona  ; 
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anBwers  which  show  that  in  many  instances  they  must  have 
cosi  noi  a  little  trouble  ;  and  particularly  I  thank  the  Ilevs* 
J.  Qualtrough,  W.  Eermode,  and  B.  Airey,  Yicars  of  Kirks 
Arbory,  Maughold,  and  Michael,  for  the  exceeding  kindness 
and  attention  with  which  they  receiyed  me,  a  perfect  stranger, 
going  among  them  with  no  sort  of  introduction,  Bave  a  com* 
mon  interest  in  the  Manx  language  ;  and  to  them  I  am  indebted 
either  directly  or  indirectly  (through  their  putting  me  in  the 
way  of  getting  it)  for  a  good  deal  of  the  Information  contained 
in  this  paper.  I  also  thank  Mr.  Thomas  Kenvig,  fisherman, 
of  Castletown,  for  considerable  help  towards  understanding 
the  pronunciation  and  colloquiai  usages  of  Manx  ;  and  should 
other  philological  inquirers  find  their  way  to  the  Isle,  I 
strongly  recommend  them  to  get  some  conversation  with  him. 


VI.— THE   DIALEOT    OF   WEST   SOMERSET.      By 
Frederic  Thomas  Elworthy,  Esq.     With  an  Appendix. 

It  ifl  said  that  dialects  are  disappearing,  that  railways,  tele- 
graphs,  machinery,  and  steam  will  soon  sweep  clean  out  of 
the  land  the  last  trace  of  Briton,  Saxon,  and  Dane.  This 
statement,  though  highly  coloured,  has  much  truth  in  it,  if 
these  traoes  are  to  be  looked  for  only  in  distinct  forms  of 
speech,  and  in  archaic  words  :  but  even  in  these  respects, 
the  practical  effect  of  modem  improyements  and  the  ad- 
Tance  of  soience  are  far  less  than  it  is  usually  believed 
by  those  who  write  about  them,  but  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  what 
others  have  written.  This  must  necessarìly  be  the  case: 
practical  information  is  hard  to  get,  except  by  those  who 
are  actually  living  amongst  the  people  and  with  whom 
they  feel  at  home.  The  peasantry,  who  are  the  true  re- 
positories  of  verbal  treasures,  are  shy,  and  not  easily  drawn 
out  by  any  one  they  look  upon  as  a  jin'l^mun,^    Any  at- 

'  AH  ihe  dialeotal  wordi,  whioh  are  printed  in  italics,  are  written  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Aleunder  J.  Ellis's  Glosóo  Byiiem  of  speUing,  which  ìb  e^iplained  in 
the  Appendix,  where  alio  every  Towel  and  diphthongal  sound  In  the  dialeot  is 
Mlj  illiiitanited  by  olaasified  lists  of  words  preceded  hj  remarks. 
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tempt  from  a  strenger,  or  even  the  paa'm  (unlefiB  he  mixes 
mach  with  them),  to  extract  ìnfonnation  irom  a  real  natàye,  is 
at  once  to  cause  Hodge  to  beoome  like  hia  namesake»  and  to 
effectually  shut  himself  up  ìa  an  impeaetrable  shell  of  com- 
pany mamierSy  and  awkward  mimìory  of  what  he  suppoaes  to 
hdj'in'l'tòaks  wai  6a  spai'kin. 

Now  although  a  proceas  of  levelUng  may  be  going  on,  as 
respects  quaimt  words  and  locai  idioma,  which  board  schooLs  in 
every  parish  will  sorely  accelerate,  yet  I  shall  hope  to  show 
that  this  process  is  slow,  and  at  present  very  far  from  complete. 
As  regards  prononciation,  intonation,  and  those  finer  shades 
of  locai  pecoliarity  which  mark  diyergencee  from  the  Qae^i's 
English  almost  more  than  the  words  used,  I  maintain  that 
the  changes  are  far  slower  than  those  which  are  constantly 
going  on  in  what  we  cali  received  English  itself. 

Many  words  are  continoally  dropping  into  disuse,  especi- 
ally  such  as  are  of  a  technical  character,  belonging  to  trades, 
like  those  mentioned  as  extinct  by  Sir  John  Bowring  in  bis 
paper  on  the  Devonshire  dialect  (reprinted  from  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of 
Science,  etc.,  without  date)  ;  bnt  even  of  these  I  may  remark 
that  burler  and  burling,  pronounced  butirdler^  buurdUn 
(picking  out  ali  foreign  substances  from  unfinished  doth 
with  an  instrument  called  a  buurdlin-ui/'ùr,  burUng  iron), 
fuller,  fulling  mill,  tucker,  tuuk'in  mee'ùlz  (mills  for  dreesing 
wooUen  doth),  rack,  rack-field  (frames  for  stretching  woollen 
cloth  while  being  dried,  so  as  to  make  it  even  in  width  ; 
these  frames  are  attached  to  posts  in  the  ground;  every 
woollen  mill  has  its  rack-field),  linhay  (a  shed,  lean-to), 
estemane  (a  fine  kind  of  wooUoi  serge),  soce,  pronounced 
aoaiia  (companions,  mates,  fellow-workmen ;  kawm  soa'ùs  is 
a  very  common  expression  used  either  by  a  farmer  to  bis 
men,  or  by  one  man  to  bis  fellows),  sùe'ùni  (regolar,  even, 
smooth  :  a  BÙe'ònt  pee's  àa  klaa'th,  '^  a  sfnooth  even  piece  of 
cloth,"  a  sùe'ùnt  fee'&l  óa  wai%  "  a  regolar  field  of  wheat," 
ùe,  free  from  patches  or  inequalities,  are  both  very  common 
phrases),  and  skoa'tèe  (the  exact  opposite  of  sàe'ùnt),  are  ali 
perfectly  familiar  to  me  as  in   daily  use  at  the  present 
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moment.  While  as  to  the  others  enumerated  by  him, 
duroy^  worley,  lindsey,  serafine,  bayeton,  they  are  but  the 
names  of  fabrics  no  longer  manufactured,  yet  remembered 
stili,  along  with  camlets,  gìnghams,  and  nankeens.  Sir 
John's  failure  to  dìscover  them  only  proves  the  difficulty 
to  which  I  before  alluded.  A  stranger  as  he  must  haye 
been  after  fifty  years'  absence,  must  fail  in  tiying  to  pene* 
trate  below  the  surface  of  peasants'  talk. 

At  the  same  time  that  words  of  thìs  kind  are  beooming  for- 
gotten,  others  of  a  like  nature  are  oontinually  taking  their 
placesy  not  merely  in  the  Toeabulary  of  the  people,  but,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  afe  uttered,  they  become  new  links 
in  the  chain  of  that  hereditary  pronunciation  which  has  come 
down  to  US  West-country  folks,  and  which  connects  us  with 
the  times  when  our  British  forefathers  were  elbowed  back  by 
the  prolific  Saxon,  and  lorded  over  by  the  proud  Norman. 

We  in  our  benighted  regions  bave  now  raaylroa'ùds,  tuul'ù 
graamz,  and  traak'shun  ee'njinz,  bringing  with  them  new  ideas 
and  enlarged  knowledge  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  awp 
kuun'trèe  mai'n  who  come  with  them  are  in  sufficient  number 
to  make  any  impression  upon  locai  pronunciation;  and  we 
find,  too,  that  the  words  which  they  import  into  the  district 
are  adopted  as  words,  but  with  more  or  less  different  sounds 
attached  to  them;  and  I  bave  no  doubt  but  that  similar 
results  attend  the  importation  of  words  into  ali  other  districts. 

Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  bave  often  been  amused 
at  the  very  marked  provincialisms  in  the  pronunciation  of  edu- 
cated  men  and  women  in  the  Northern  and  Midland  Counties, 
whose  tones  in  conyersation  and  whose  mode  of  expression, 
because  diverging  in  an  opposite  direction,  sound  to  my 
southern  ears  more  exaggerated  from  contrast  than  they 
would  to  a  bom  Londoner.  For  instance^  the  koo'm  of  a 
Lancashire  man  is  not  so  far  from  Aum  "come,''  as  it  is  from 
our  iawm. 

The  partìcular  dialect,  or  sub-dialect,  upon  which  I  trust  I 
may  be  able  to  throw  some  light,  is,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  mistakes  of  some,  and  the  cursory  remarks  of  others  who 
have  wrìtten  upon  Somersetshire,  very  little  known,  and  it 
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appears  to  liave  received  far  lesa  attention  than  most  others. 
Punch's  typical  clown  always  talks  what  is  meant  for  Zumiv» 
urzetzhee'r,  and  there  are  glossarìes  and  poetic  effosions  in 
abundanoe  written  in  the  Saxon  of  the  county^  yet  they  ali 
belong  to  theEastem  division,  while  the  far  richer  yocabulary 
and  more  expressive  speech  of  the  Western  is  passed  over 
with  the  remark  set  against  a  few  stray  words  in  the  glos- 
sarìes ^'pronounced  so-and-so  west  of  the  Parret/^  thnsleaving 
it  to  be  inferred  that^  with  theiew  exceptions  alluded.  to»  and 
a  slight  difiPerence  noticed  here  and  there  in  the  sounds  of  oo, 
the  dialects  are  identical  :  but  this  is  a  great  mistake. 

In  the  same  way  it  has  been  assumed  as  a  fact  in  ali  the 
Works  on  the  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  the 
boundary  dividing  the  people  who  utter  these  slightly  dif- 
ferent  sounds  is  the  rìver  Parrete  and  one  leamed  gentleman 
quotes  as  a  proof  of  this,  a  record  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chron- 
icle  of  A.D.  658»  how  in  a  certain  battio»  the  Brìtons  were 
drìyen  back  as  far  as  the  river  Parret.  My  obtuseness»  how- 
eyer»  fails  to  comprehend  how  the  record  of  a  battio  wrìtten 
more  than  1200  years  ago  can  establish  the  fact  that  down 
to  this  timo  there  has  been  no  other  drìving  back»  and  that 
the  traces  of  those  old  Brìtons  stili  remain  in  the  speech  of 
their  descendants  up  to  the  brink  of  that  rìyer,  but  no 
further. 

I  admit  that  there  is  a  tolerably  defined  boundary  on  the 
east  side  of  the  distrìct  known  as  West  Somerset»  but  so  far 
as  language  is  concemed»  it  is  not  the  Parret. 

If  we  take  the  Ordnance  map  of  the  county»  we  find  the 
rìdge  of  the  Quantocks»  a  high  bleak  moorland»  running 
nearly  south  from  the  Bristol  Channel.  We  also  find  a  sharp 
spur  of  the  Blackdowns  called  Pickerìdge  HiU  running  north- 
ward  as  far  as  the  yillage  of  Thurlbeer  (pronounced  Bil'buru). 
This  bill»  jutting  out  to  meet  the  Quantocks»  oontraota  the 
great  Somerset  fiat  into  a  narrow  neck»  and  in  the  centro  of  the 
yalley  between  these  hills»  just  at  ita  narro  west  part»  and  pre- 
oisely  where  a  modem  engineer  would  place  a  defensive 
stronghold»  we  find  the  Saxon  fortress  of  Taunton»  to  us 
known  as  Taa^ntn  or  Taa'nun.    The  people  of  the  little  yillage 
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of  Buiahton  (called  Buyshn),  only  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
east  of  Tanntoiiy  speak  the  eastem  dialect  ;  while  at  Bishops 
Hall,  one  mile  to  the  west,  they  speak  the  western. 

The  Quantocks  ore  in  fact,  what  we  should  expect  them 
to  bOy  the  naturai  boundary  of  the  district,  and  Taunton  is 
the  military  position  which  protected  the  lowlanders  of  the 
plain  and  marshes  from  the  highlanders  of  the  western  hill 
country. 

On  the  south  and  south-west  there  is  much  shading  off  in 
the  mode  of  speech,  and  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  sharply 
defined  line  ;  but  westward,  taking  in  a  portion  of  DeYonshire, 
it  foUows  pretty  nearly  the  boundary  of  the  counties  as 
marked  on  the  map,  and  includes  most  of  the  wild  and  beau- 
tiful Exmoor  district,  as  well  as  the  Brendon  HiU  range. 

In  many  respects  the  dialeot  of  North  Deyon  is  the  same 
'  as  ours,  and  it  much  more  nearly  resembles  it  than  the  East 
Somerset  ioea,  but  there  are  howeyer  many  marked  differences. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  that  in  Deyon  they  use  t»  as  a 
nominatiye,  while  in  Somerset  we  do  not.  Again  they  use 
the  old  infiexion  th  more  than  we  do  ;  they  would  say^  u 
goo'ùih,  u  tau'kefh,  "he  goes,"  "  he  talks;'*  we  should  say,  ai 
du  goo,  ai  du  tawkée^  "  he  do  go/'  "  he  do  talk," 

In  noting  the  peculiarities  of  my  natiye  patois^  I  haye  taken 
no  pains  to  ascertain  how  far  it  shares  them  with  other  dis- 
trictSy  or  in  what  respects  it  differs  from  them  ;  but  leaying 
comparisons  and  deductions  to  your  more  competent  hands, 
I  simply  place  before  you  such  facts  as  are  within  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  eyery  one  of  which  I  am  ready  to 
substantiate  by  the  test  of  a  practical  illustration  out  of  the 
mouth  of  some  yeritable  plough-tail  natiye. 

Authorìties  upon  the  subject  there  are  none,  so  far  as  I 
know  ;  and  therefore,  in  preparing  this  paper,  I  haye  adopted 
no  other  standard  than  to  note  whatever  seems  to  me  impor- 
tant  in  the  ipeeoh  of  the  people  as  a  diyergence  from  receiyed 
English.  I  mu3t  here,  howeyer,  aoknowledge  the  assistanoe,  in 
the  way  of  suggestion,  I  haye  found  in  the  two  papers  read 
before  our  locai  Arohadological  Society  by  my  distinguished 
friend  and  feUow«countryman,  Professor  Spencer  Baynes,  of 
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St.  AndrewB.  But  even  in  ina  papera  there  are  many 
assertions  and  examples  which  he  would,  I  am  aure,  admit  to 
need  "  quantification/'  if  teated  in  the  practical  waj  I  have 
mentioned.  Yaluable  as  hÌ9  papera  are  upon  the  general  dia- 
lect  of  the  Weatem  Countiea,  Mr.  Baynea  has  omitted  ali 
notice  of  the  atrange  differencea  which  occur  in  the  pronun- 
ciation  of  the  aame  oombinationa  of  lettera.  For  inatance»  he 
claases  hay,  Mat/,  day,  and  say  aa  ali  of  the  aame  aound  ; 
whereaa  in  Weat  Someraet  we  ahould  Zai,  dhat  dhu  laa's 
Dhuuz'dée  in  Maary  aa'y  touz  u/oo'ùs  tu  laef  oa'/ haay  mak'in, 
vur  tu  goo  vur  tu  paa'y  mèe  rai'nt,  *^  Saj,  that  the  laat  Thura- 
day  in  May  I  waa  foreed  to  leave  off  haymaking^  for  to  go 
for  to  pay  my  rent/'  Surely  theae  different  aoundinga  are 
not  arbitrary,  or  even  chance  reaulta  ;  but  they  muat  point 
tò  acme  infiuence,  which  ìs  to  be  looked  for  in  the  origin 
of  the  word  itaelf^  or  rather  in  the  apeech  of  thoae  people 
irom  whom  it  carne  to  na. 

The  Norman  haa  not  left  very  many  aigna  of  hia  preaence 
among  uà  ;  yet  in  a  diatrict  where  we  have  the  yillagea  of 
Huiah  Champflower^  Langford  Budville,  Hatch  Beauchamp, 
and  Thome  Falcon,  we  may  fairly  aacribe  to  him  any  pecu- 
liarity  in  the  pronunciation  of  thoae  worda  which  muat  have 
been  daily  uaed  by  him  and  are  now  adopted  by  uà.  How 
otherwìae  ia  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  we  alwaya  givo  the 
difference  in  aound  which  I  haye  inatancedy  zai,  dai,  paa'y, 
Maa'y?  But  I  ahall  haye  occaaion  to  allude  to  thia  further 
on.  Theae  and  aimilar  varietiea  of  aound  aeem  to  make  our 
dialect  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  anything  Uke  rule  or 
order,  that  ia,  aa  meaaured  by  received  pronunciation;  for 
the  aame  combination  of  lettera  etili  oftener  repreaenta 
aeveral  diatinct  aounda  in  Weat  Someraet  than  it  doea  even 
in  ordinary  Engliah. 

The  patoia  ia  eaaentially  one  of  Towel-aounds,  connected  by 
indistinct  conaonanta  ;  for  we  get  rid  of  theae  or  reduce  them 
to  faìnt  breathinga  whenever  we  can, 

I  propoae  to  take  the  vowela  in  the  order  of  the  old  gram-» 
mara.  In  village  aohoola  they  are  called  ae%  ai,  aai,  oa,  yùe. 
We  bave  both  the  open  a  and  the  cloae  a,  and  a  aort  of  aemi-» 
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open  sound  as  in  bae^ùkn,  or  the  inYariable  ìnfant  school 
spellìng  of  '^  Aaron/'  guurt  a€%  lee'dl  ae%  aar^  ooy  ai'n. 
The  Yarions  sounds  of  a  are  represented  in  the  foUowing 
sentenoes:  —  Aay  aa'tU  ù^puwn  dhu  paa'th,  "I  haYe  not 
foond  the  path  ;  *'  Ai  toid'n  aaa'r  ìz  wae'^fez,  ù^peoNn  dhai 
Uiurtnuts  vur  zik^spuns  u  barg^  "He  wotdd  not  eam  his 
wages,  pulling  those  tumìps  for  sixpenee  a  bag;"  Dhu  aa'iur- 
nrna'th  umz  tue  geo'd  vur  tu  lat  uwt  dhik'i  vaaHh  Òa  pai'gz  een 
un,  **  The  aftermath  was  too  good  for  to  let  out  that  lìtter  of 
pigs  in  it."  Or  there  is  stili  more  Yarietj  in  the  following: 
Uur  zad  tu  tnee  u  Zin'dée  atrtumecn  jia  ubuurd  u  dree  óa 
klauhy  Aa^l  tuul'ée  haut  tai'z,  Aa'y  barUnt  gwaa*yn  aun  lig 
dhis  yur  noa  lawnggur  ;  vaur  ee  aa'nt  ùbin'  unee*ù8  mee  vaur 
ffoaw'ùr  yuur  kawm  dhu  tuym,  un  dhad'l  bee  dree  wiks  ùvoa'ùr 
Baa'nun  vavùr;  Aa'y  muyn  uw  dhu  ween  daed  bloa'èe  fU  tu 
bìoa  duwn  dh)oa'l  fitrs  :  "  She  said  to  me  on  Sandfiy  after* 
noon^  just  about  three  o'clock,  l'U  teli  you  what  it  is,  I  am 
not  going  on  like  this  any  longer  ;  for  he  has  not  been  near 
me  for  four  years  come  the  timo,  and  that  will  be  three 
weeks  before  Bampton  fair;  I  remember  how  the  wind 
blew  fit  to  blow  down  the  old  house/'  The  prefix  ù  in  ùbin' 
is  used  almost  iuYariably  with  ali  participles,  both  past  and 
preeent. 

Our  e  is  often  Yory  like  the  French  é,  and  in  diphthongs 
with  a  is  often  so  pronounced  when  the  yowoLb  are  not  sounded 
separately,  as  in  seat,  meat,  or  eat.  Dhu  cMl'um  ad'n  ugoa'ùi 
u  beet  òa  mavt  vur  ai't,  nur  eetr  nuudh'ur  sai't  vur  tu  zit  duwn 
paun,  "  The  children  had  not  a  bit  of  meat  to  eat,  nor  yet 
any  seat  to  sit  down  upon." 

The  lettor  e,  though  called  aiy  is  sometimes  pronounced  as 
ee  long  when  foUowed  by  a;  for  instance,  nee'ùr,  "near," 
fee'ùr  "fear,**  bee'ùt  "beat,"  bee'ùs  "beast."  You  will  note 
that  these  are  dÌBtinctly  Yawel  fractures. 

For  the  diphthong  ea  as  written  in  common  English  we 
haYe  at  least  six  distinct  sounds  :  tnai't,  art,  sari,  as  before 
giYen;  dae'ùl  {ì&bI)^  raerUl  (real),  tnae'àl  (meal),  ae'ùth(eaTtìi)f 
tnizh'ur  (measure),///-»  (jealous),  mid'u  (meadow).  For  beat 
we  say  yaet  ;  and  for  both  heath  and  hearth  we  say  yee'ùih, 
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but  to  thìs  last  I  must  refer  agaia.  Eear^  year,  bere,  and 
ear,  bave  with  us  but  one  sound— ytit^r. 

Tbe  commonest  of  tbese  sounds  ìb  of  course  tbat  wbicb  fol- 
lows^  if  I  may  so  express  it,  tbe  genius  of  tbe  dialect — ^tbat  is, 
to  separate  vowels,  and  sound  tbem  ali,  as  in  bee'&a  (beast), 
klee'ùn  (clean),  dee'ùr  (dear),  tnee'ùd  (mead),  uHie'ùl  (weal). 
You  wiU  bave  noticed  tbat  in  tbese  doublé  sounds  tbe  e  ia 
sometimes  ee  and  sometimes  ae*  Mr.  Baynes  is  mistaken 
in  classing  cart,  card,  beart,  meat,  and  milk,  among  tbese 
fractures,  altbougb  kee'itr  (care),  kee'ùz  (case),  shee'ùd 
(sbade),  and  shee'ùr  (sbare),  may  well  be  so  included.  No 
otber  rule  tban  tbat  of  placing  every  word  witb  tbe  dipb- 
tbong  ea  in  it  as  an  exception  seems  possible.  But  bere 
again  Etymology  may  well  be  served  by  a  study  of  tbese 
exceptions;  for  witbout  doubt  tbey  are  true  key-notes  of 
tbe  arcbaic  staye. 

JE  sbort  before  n  becomes  long,  as  in  ai'n  (ben),  pai'n  (pen, 
for  writing  only),  tai'n  (ten),  tnai'n  (men),  tpai'n  (wben). 
Before  /  it  becomes  sbort  uu^  as  in  uniul  (well),  tuul  (teli), 
zuul  (self),  vuul  (fell)  :  but  to  sell  becomes  zìi. 

Tbe  substantive  vuul  (veli)  means  a  portion  of  tbe  internai 
economy  of  a  calf,  from  wbicb  rennet  is  made.  To  wul  (fell) 
is  a  particular  kind  of  sewing  ;  but  we  droa  (tbrow)  our  trees, 
we  never  fell  tbem. 

Funnily  tbis  cbange  of  e  into  u  is  often  reflected  back.  I 
board  a  man  sing  a  song  tbe  otber  day,  of  wbicb  tbe  refrain 
was  drai'v  dael  kee'ùr  u»tcai%  "  drive  dull  care  away.'*  Ser- 
vants  and  ill-educated  people  always  say  vaelgur  (vulgar)  and 
fnael'tichùe'd  (multitude). 

We  settle  ali  doubts  as  to  tbe  et  in  ee'dkur  (eitber),  and 
nuydhur  (neitber),  for  we  sbould  say,  Az  a-zeed'  uudh'ur 
tcawn  Óamì  Nao%  nuudh'ur  icau*n  tcaud'n  dhoé'ùr,  "  Hast 
seen  eitber  one  of  tbemp  No,  neitber  one  of  tbem  was  tbere." 

Doublé  e  again  bas  two  or  tbree  different  sounds  :  Aay 
zeed  un  zoa  geo'd  zee'ùd  laa's  mk,  ^*  I  saw  bim  sow  good  seed 
last  week/'    Or  tbe  old  couplet  : 

Wawn  yuur  zidi'n,    "  One  year's  seeding, 
Zab'm  yuurz  widHn*      Seven  years'  weeding." 
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This  change  of  e  ìnto  short  i  naturally  leads  to  the  distinc- 
tìon  between  Zin'dèez  an  tcik'ud  dai'z^  '*  Sundajs  and  wicked 
(week)  days.** 

Our  i  ÌB  often  like  the  French  i  [ee]  :  Oee  mee  u  ke'dl  beet, 
wàoUée  ?  "  Give  me  a  Kttle  bit,  will  you  P  "  And  jfrom  this 
examgle  you  wìll  also  obserre  that  the  short  i  has  a  tendency, 
like  short  e^  to  become  short  u,  or  rather  short  oo  or  tw,  as  in 
wool.  Endless  mistakes  occur  on  our  locai  railway  between 
tìckets  taken  forWilliton  and  Wellington,  which  we  pronounce 
Wuol'itn  and  WuuHtn  respectively,  nioeties  which  only  native 
booking  derks  can  easily  recognize.  Short  i  chauges  some- 
times  into  aa  ;  we  say,  tak  dhu  baa'tl  an  aa't  un  duwn,  '^  take 
the  bittle  and  hit  it  down."  This  word  baa'tl  is  a  sample  of 
a  doublé  change.  The  word  in  Shakespeare  (Henry  lY. 
Act  1,  Se.  ii.)  is  beetle.  And  this  is  no  doubt  stili  the 
correct  word  ;  but  being,  like  the  insect  beetle,  pronounced 
bui,  it  is  changed,  by  the  same  prooess  as  hit  in  aat,  into 
baa'tl.  Sometimes  however  it  is  pronounced  buytl.  Again, 
to  spit  is  always  to  apaa't.  Aa*y  bee  dhat  draa*y  aay  keod'n 
èpaa't  u  zik'spuns,  '^  I  am  so  dry  I  could  not  spit  a  sixpence," 
is  the  usuai,  but  not  elegant  plea  for  begging  a  cup  of  cider. 

Long  i  sometimes  changes  into  long  a:  drive  is  always 
drai'v,  and  knife  ìb  often  narv.  The  personal  pronoun  is 
sounded  wy  in  East  Somerset,  but  aa*y  in  West.  They  too 
habitually  use  it  in  the  accusative,  we  scarcely  over  do  so. 
They  would  say,  hee  àkst  uy  vwyv  shil'unz  ;  we  should  say, 
hee  aaks  mee  vai'v  ahuuHnz,  buud  Aay  md'n  gee  un  bud 
raawùr,  ''  he  asked  me  five  shillings,  but  I  would  not  give 
him  but  four/' 

In  this  example  you  will  notice  short  i  used  for  ou  in  would 
(md'n).  Again,  it  is  also  used  for  short  0,  as  he  wawdn  nit 
aa'yt  pae'ùzez  awai  vraum  un,  "  he  was  not  eight  paces  away 
from  him."  Doublé  negati ves  are  the  rule,  and  even  treble 
ones  occur  sometimes.  Again,  the  proper  name  Will  is 
Bounded  quite  diflferently  to  the  auxilìary  :  Aaw*r  Wee'ùl 
wuz  u  teck  dhat  bai'ùd,  wee  umz  u  foo'ùs  tu  zarn  vur  dhu 
dau'ktur  ;  ee  katrm  aal  uwt  oa'vur  Buurnun  Ee'ùl  un  geed 
un  iuum  pee*ùiz,  un  Aay  kyuwnt  ee'ùl  mak  uwt  u  guurt  lau*ng 
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bee'ùl  mur  ut^  ^'Our  Will  was  taken  so  ili,  we  were  oblìged 
to  send  for  the  doctor  ;  he  carne  ali  out  oyer  Brendon  Hill 
and  gave  him  some  pills,  and  I  expect  he  will  make  out  a 
great  long  bill  for  it.'' 

0  has  manj  sounds,  as  àe  taa^ùld-ée  Óa  ut?  '^ Who  told  you 
of  itP  "  Dùe-ée  kaurm  alawng  un  nit  buyd  ubuw^d  dhai  dhae'ùr 
korUraap'sAunZy  ''Do  (ye)  come  along,  and  not  stay  about 
those  contrìvances."  0  long  is  much  closer,  as  a  is  much 
opener  with  us  than  in  East  Somerset.  There  they  say 
au'ter,  awld,  tawld^  aka,  pa*th,  va'èt;  we  say  oa^imr  (over), 
oa'l  (old),  ioa'l  (told),  aak'è  (ask),  paa'th  (patb),  vaa's  (fast)  ; 
but  stili  we  too  giye  o,  though  rarely,  the  sound  of  au,  as 
in  hrau'd  (road),  kraws  (cross),  lau^s  (loss),  taws  (toss).  It 
far  more  frequently  howeyer  has  a  fractured  sound,  as  hroo'&d 
(road),  hroo'ùp  (rope),  boo'ùth  (both),  uwa'ùr  (before).  On 
the  other  band,  we  often  change  o  short  into  aa  :  Dhee  ataap 
aur  aal  ai'n  u  klaat  dhad'l  mak  dhee  draap,  ''  Theo  stop  or 
l'U  throw  a  olod  that  will  make  thee  drop."  So  we  say 
gyuurdn  plaat  (garden  plot). 

Both  long  and  short  o  change  unto  uu  short.  We  say 
ruub  for  rob,  juub  for  job,  uud  for  hod^  and  always  muuv  for 
moye — and  why  not,  if  it  is  correct  to  say  luuv  (love)  P  Doublé 

0  is  deservedly  famous  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  it  has 
more  than  one  sound.  Wawt  u  ceol'  dhtk'i  keok  ai'z  !  dh*6al 
geok'eo-v  ulaef  ur  beok  un  ur  beot'8  duum  in  uun'dur  dhu  peok 
óa  aa'f/f  "  What  a  fool  that  cook  is  !  the  old  cuckoo  has  loft 
her  hook  and  ber  boots  under  the  hay-cock."  Or  the  old 
couplet  said  to  bave  been  droned  out  in  church  by  a  parish 
clerk,  who  had  been  playing  cards  late  on  a  Saturday  night-— 

Hoa'kè  bee  truumys  in  Awrnur  eo'd, 
Dhae'ùr  dhai  groa'ùd  un  dhae'ùr  dhai  steo'd. 

"  Oaks  are  trumps  in  Homer  wood, 
There  they  grew,  and  there  they  stood." 

You  will  notice  that  we  know  nothing  of  grew,  and  although 

1  may  bave  yery  imperfectly  rendered  it,  there  is  a  slight 
distinction  between  these  sounds  of  oo  and  those  of  diie  (do) 
and  òs  (who).    These  latter  occur,  again,  in  our  yernacular 
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bù^,  and  this  word,  you  will  admit,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  common  change  of  v  ìnto  b,  is  far  more  like  its 
ancestor  than  the  modem  nondescript — ^view.  A  man,  now 
dead,  who  used  frequently  to  come  to  my  house,  always  used 
to  exclaim:  Aay  dm,  zuur,  tai'z  u  UHpeol  bue  f^ur,  *'l  fancy, 
sir,  'tis  a  beautiful  view  here."  With  us  to  roof  a  rick,  is 
to  ruu^m-^en'  or  ruuvm  aewt,  that  is,  roof  it  in,  or  roof 
it  out.  This  means  to  pile  up  the  hay  or  com  in  a  ridge, 
so  as  to  form  slopes,  on  which  to  lay  the  thatch  —  and 
in  no  way  implies  the  thatch  itself.  Similarly  tu  rum  u 
uw%  (to  roof  a  house)  is  to  set  up  the  timber  slopes,  but  has 
no  reference  to  the  final  covering  ;  this  latter  is  always  the 
tup'l'èen  (tiling)  or  the  dhaach.  I  have  scarcely  eyer  heard 
the  word  roof  used  as  a  substantive  by  a  trae  son  of  the 
soil.  For  hoof  we  say  uuf^  and  though  wool  is  generally 
eo'ùly  yet  I  have  very  often  heard  wuuL  The  wprd  eo*d 
(wood)  is  peculiar,  the  u>  is  always  dropped,  and  except 
in  the  senso  of  a  coUection  of  largo  trees,  it  has  but  one 
signification.  If  I  went  to  market,  and  said  I  wanted  to  buy 
some  èo*(/,  I  should  be  told  the  price  per  score  or  hundred, 
always  six  score,  and  nothing  would  be  understood  but  faggots, 
csSìeàfaak'uU,  Chairs,  tables,  and  doors  are  made  of  Um^ur 
(timber);  but  we  never  hear  of  anything  wooden.  If  iìm'ur  is 
not  the  word  used,  the  particular  sort  of  wood  is  mentioned, 
as  aa^rshn,  oa'kn^  bich'n,  haulan  (hazel).  If  I  may  here 
digress  a  little,  I  would  remark  that  if  I  told  a  man  to  fetch 
u  beet  òa  ètuuf  (a  bit  of  stuff),  l^e  would  probably  ask  if  I 
wanted  u  beet  òa  ruufetuuf  or  wawt  soa'ùrt  (what  sort)  ;  but 
no  vision  of  woven  fabric  would  enter  his  mind.  Stut^ 
means  ^'sawn  wood,"  and  the  geo*d  (good)  or  ruuf  (rough) 
would  express  the  quality  and  shape,  that  is,  whether  sawn 
square,  or,  as  the  outsides  of  logs  are,  tcae'ùni,  A  piece 
with  US  means  a  part  or  portion  of  anything,  whether  solid 
or  liquid.  A  hogshead  partly  full  of  cider  would  be  a  pées 
óa-u  ok'séed  (a  piece  of  a  hogshead)  ;  a  small  quantity  of 
potatoes,  say  seventy  or  eighty  pounds,  would  be  a  pées 
óa-u  bai'g  (a  piece  of  a  bag,  a  bag  of  potatoes  being  160 
pounds,  or  aa'yt  skoa^ùr  wauy^t   eight  score  weight)  ;    a 
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lieap  of  stones  would  be  uuirée  u  pèea  óa-u  loo*ùd  (only  a 
piece  of  a  load).  A  piece  of  cloth  means  the  entire  end  or 
length,  as  woven  ;  any  portìon  cut  off  wotdd  be  a  beet  òa 
kkui'th  (a  bit  of  cloth). 

A  floor^  unless  we  epoke  of  a  haa'rnz  vho'ùr  (bam's  floor), 
means  anything  but  a  boarded  structure.  When  we  wish 
to  speak  of  the  wooden  floor  of  a  room,  we  always  speak 
of  the  plan'shéen,  and  of  a  single  board  in  a  floor  as  a  plansh, 
Another  pretty  plain  Norman  or  French  influence  is  seen 
in  the  pronnnciatioD;  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  words  akùe'z  * 
(accuse)  and  sekeo'ùr  (secare).  A  short  timo  ago  a  man  was 
speaking  to  me  about  the  funeral  of  a  woman  whom  I  had 
well  known.  He  said,  avoa'ùr  uur  dui/d,  uur  ukùe'z  aul  dhai 
uur  weeèh  vur  tu  kaa*r  ur,  "  before  she  died,  she  accused  ali 
those  she  wished  to  carry  her/'  meaning  that  she  had  appoint- 
ed  and  fixed  upon  those  of  her  neighbours  whom  she  desired 
to  bear  her  corpse.  Since  writing  this  paper,  I  bave  again 
heard  the  word  used  in  the  senso  of  advertising  or  informing 
beforehand  :  ee  akùe^zd  um  òa-ut  un  zoa  dhai  wuz  upurpae'ùrd, 
"  he  accused  them  of  it,  and  so  they  were,  prepared."  Again^ 
the  beard  or  needle-like  spears  which  grow  on  barley,  when 
broken  off  in  thrashing,  are  called  aaylz  or  barley  aa'yiz, 
which  is  however  Anglo-Saxon,  according  to  Wright.  I 
venture,  however,  to  commend  these  words  to  the  attention 
of  Norman  students,  together  with  kwaayn,  maa't/n  and  ruwi, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  presently. 

U  may  be  called  our  test  vowel.  If  a  man  can  say  bèol^ 
(bull),  vèol  (fuU),  péol  (pulì  and  pool),  he  is  surely  either 
from  West  Somerset  or  North  Devon  ;  but  yet  we  say  kuul 
(culi),  guul  (guU),  guuty  puut,  cuut,  but  not  ruut  ;  we  are  more 
correct,  we  say  riitcL  Sometimes  short  u  becomes  % — vraanch 
nita  (French  nuts)  ;  the  nit  of  a  wheel  is  the  stock  or  nave. 

Notwithstanding  its  extreme  richness  in  vowel-sounds,  it  is 
in  its  consonants  that  our  dialect  shows  its  great  vagaries, 
and  although  highly  grammatical  in  its  inflexions  and  con- 
struction,  it  is  apparently  quite  chaotic  and  arbitrary  in 
pronunciation.    We  do  not  like  to  marry  our  consonants 

^  See  Appendix,  page  247. 
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any  more  than  our  vowels^ — that-is,  alihough  we  can  manage 
initiais  even  three  deep,  as  in  skraatn  (small),  sfraa'yn, 
àplav-veoted  (splay-footed),  yet  wbenever  two  final  con- 
sonante occur,  we  try  to  reduce  them  to  a  simple  sonnd.  To 
a  stranger  the  oliaracteristic  of  our  dialect  is  indìstinctness 
of  articulation — ^possibly  the  result  of  general  slovenliness 
of  ntterance  indaced  by  a  mild  and  slightly  enervating 
climate  ;  but  rather  I  believe  tbis  to  be  the  result  of  here- 
ditary  modes  of  speeoh  derived  from  our  remote  ancestorSi 
whomsoever  they  may  haye  been. 

We  usually  reject  final  d  or  t  when  foUowing  a  consonant 
other  than  r,  as  in  tpeen  (wind),  huyn  (hind),  bui/n  (bind),  vut/n 
(find),  vee'ùl  (field)>  paa^a  (past),  vaa^a  (fast),  pau*8  (post). 
To  thÌB  there  are,  however,  many  exceptions  (see  Appendix). 
When  the  inflexion  is  sounded,  the  full  syllable  is  always 
given,  as  ee  paa'aud  lawng  dhik  wai,  "  he  passed  along  that 
way;"  ur  leok'ud  vawrn^  "she  lookedfor  him;*'  but  this  is  not 
nsualy  the  inflexion  is  commonly  dropped.  A  man  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  Dhee'&z  lawt  òa  hree^Mz  aa'l  an'draash^ 
''This  lot  of  reed  is  ali  band  thrashed;"  Aa'^  tvaa'rah  dhu 
fae'És  àa  un  aal  oa^mr  aes  mau*rnin  wai  zaoùp  un  wawdur, 
"I  washed  bis  face  ali  over  this  moming  with  soap  and 
water;"  Aa'y^v  ubee'ùsl  mizuul*  tuurbl  bae'ùd,  "I  bave  made 
myself  very  dirty/*  When,  however,  the  next  syllable  com- 
menoes  with  a  vowel,  the  d  or  ^,  whether  an  inflexion  or  not,  is 
soundedasitsinitial:  eeuurnduwai',  "heranaway."  Change 
the  vowel  to  a  consonant,  and  we  should  say,  ee  uum  zu  vaa'è  uz 
thau'/dh-oa'l/uul'ur  wuz  aa'turn,  ''he  ran  as  fast  as  though  the 
old  feUow  was  after  him/*  Dhai'v  urab'  dhu  maa'yl  koo'àch, 
"They  bave  robbed  the  mail  coach/'  Dhai'v  usioa'ùld  t$ 
ìoau'chf  "They  bave  stolen  a  watch/'  This  last  is  a  good  ex- 
ampie  of  the  strong  oonjugation  being  supplemented  by  the 
Bu£Sx  of  the  weak.  We  bave  it  again  in  toa'ùrd  (toro),  uroa'ùzd 
(raised),  and  in  broa*kt  (broke),  when  foUowed  by  a  vowel. 
Now,  although  we  may  cali  it  a  rule  absolute  that  d  final 
following  a  consonant  is  dropped,  yet  this  is  clearly  from 
no  dislike  to  the  sound  itself;  for  we  find  it  sometimes 
inserted  without  any  apparent  reason.     The  word  corner, 

14 
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after  politely  dropping  the  r,  beoomes  by  tliis  prooesB  kawn- 
dur;  and  taìlor  ia  alwaya  taayldur.  Here  I  must  ezplam 
that  the  kaunrdur  6a  dhu  utffz  (corner  of  the  house),  means  the 
interior  angle  of  the  living  room.  If  we  wiahed  to  express 
the  extemal  angle  of  the  house  or  wall,  we  shonld  always 
speak  of  the  kicaa'yny  kwauyn  or  ktcai'n.  The  ezceptions  to 
the  nde  of  dropping  the  final  d  and  t,  besides  those  men- 
tioned,  are  when  they  happen  to  foUow  r  or  /.  We  always 
say  paa'fi  (part),  kaa*rù  (cart),  aa'rd,  (hard),  eaa*ld  (fell). 
Aas  ugaarùt  oa'ùrt  tu  dringk?  ''Hast  aught  to  drink?" 
Aa'y  aa'ni  ugoarùt  noa'ùrt  ''  I  haye  nanghf  Again»  when- 
ever  r  and  /  come  together,  as  in  twirl,  girl,  pori,  bnrl,  we 
find  the  sound  toc  complex  for  oor  organa,  and  therefore 
provide  another  syllable  by  inserting  a  d^  and  say  twuur'dìf 
puurdly  guur'dlf  buur'dl;  while  umur'dl  for  world,  which  is 
a  mere  transposition,  is  one  of  onr  commonest  words.  Uurz 
u  puurti  ìee'dl  gnurdl,  **  She  is  a  pretty  little  girl.'' 

Initial  and  mediai  th  are  nearly  always  softened  into  dh. 
I  can  only  remember  one  or  two  instances  of  hard  initial 
th.  For  thoi:^h  we  say  thau'f^  but  this  is  sometimes  softened 
into  au'f.  Dhu  lai'ùn  tcuz  awl  tue  u  sluurèe,  un  tumz  dhat 
lunviUf  jis  dhu  tniur'i  sai'ùmz  au'f  twuz  buurd  luym,  ''The 
lane  was  Tery  muddy,  and  it  was  as  sticky  as  bird  lime." 
For  thin  we  say  theen,  for  off  we  always  say  oa'/.  Dhu 
ìoa'ks  U'Upumuyly  dhee  muuB  tak  un  oa*fy  "The  lock  is  spoilt, 
thou  must  take  it  off." 

Although  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  it,  yet 
our  /s  are  not  ali  rs.  Our  decided  preference  of  course  is 
for  the  softer  sound  ;  yet  we  always  aajjuun,  /aa'rmur,  faaty 
Fan'L  Dhik'i  loav  òa  bra'idz  maa'yn  tu%  "That  loaf  of  bread 
is  very  tough."  Also  we  say  puuf^  ruuf^  and  laa"/  for  lath, 
with  many  more.  Of  course  we  say  wuyv  (wife),  kyaarv  (calf), 
haa'v  (half),  vaured  (forehead),  van  (fan),  coar  (far),  and  veo't 
(foot).  This  last  word  as  a  measure  of  length  has  no  plural 
form.  We  always  say  aa'yt-veot  dee'p;  but  we  talk  neverthe- 
less  of  our  veet  un  ligz  (feet  and  legs).  In  these  respects 
polite  society  is  now  following  our  lead. 

A  curious  instance  of  interchange  of  letters,  or  rather 
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soundsy  ariaes  in  the  word  carpenter.  We  souiidy  or  rather 
do  not  sound,  the  r  according  to  polite  onstom,  and  thus 
should  have  kaa'pentur;  but  kaa'Jmdur  is  the  word  we  use, 
thus  Boftening  both  the  p  into  /,  the  n  into  m,  and  the  i 
into  d»  F  or  V  and  dh  or  ih  seem  to  he  interchangeable 
sounds.  Yetdiies  become  dhaach'es,  and  very  dhuuH,  while 
think,  though  generally  dhingJk,  is  often^nA*;  and  something, 

O  final  is  always  dropped  in  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable  ending  in  ing.  As  an  initial  it  is  softened  as  much 
as  possible.  Iz  dhu  gee'ùt  oa'p ?  ''  Is  the  gate  open?"  Wawta 
yur  gee'ùm  f  "  What  is  your  game  P  "  Nothing  is  more 
grating  to  oor  ears  than  the  8ing*gingg,  longrgingg,  of  onr 
Northern  acquaintances»  In  monosyllables^  however,  like 
dhing  (thing),  wling  (fliag),  dring  (to  press),  ating,  tpring, 
etc.,  we  soimd  the  ng  distinctly» 

Ali  gutturals,  especially  final  ones,  are  distastefol,  and  we 
very  rarely  leave  one  ungamished  at  the  end  of  a  word. 
My  father  once  heard  a  witness  at  Taa'nun  Suyzez  (Taunton 
Assizes),  in  reply  to  the  usuai  question  as  to  his  name,  say  : 
Plavzy  zuur, muy  nae'ùmz  8trik;  buud  tu  spai'k  ut  shawrt,  taiz 
Strik'éen,  *'  Please,  sir,  my  name  is  Strick  ;  but  to  speak  it 
shortly>  it  is  Strick^en."  When  the  k  sound  is  foUowed  by  a 
syllable  beginning  with  n,  we  give  the  latter  a  syllable  to 
itself  ;  hackney  and  cockney  become  aak'n-nee  and  kauk'n-nèe, 

Our  dislike  of  gutturals  is  well  balauced  by  our  fondness 
for  liquida,  of  course  I  mean  /,  m,  and  n  :  yet  we  cannot  do 
with  them  mized.  We  never  say  elm,  helm,  haulm,  culm, 
cairn,  or  qualm,  but  Aiiul'm  for  the  first  three,  kuul*m,  kaal'tn, 
and  ktcal'um.  The  town  of  Gollumpton  on  the  river  Culme  is, 
I  presume»  Culme-town.  This  place,  however,  is  now  locally 
pronounced  Kunt'up-m — another  curious  case  of  elision  and 
change.  The  m  and  the  t  bave  entirely  disappeared,  while 
the  final  n  becomes  tn.  This  n  nearly  always  changes  into  m 
after  p,  6,/J  and  r,  ELa/aaiirrpmèe  (ionvpennTiy),ae'àpmèe  (half- 
penny),  aeb'm  (heaven),  laeb'm  (eleven),  zaeb'm  (seven),  staefm 
(stiffen),  kaa'fmdur  (carpenter),  oa'vni  (oven),  tcoa'tffn  (woven). 
A  ùAdì  sound  of  m  in  common  speeoh  is  ali  that  remains 
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of  am  or  them  :  oa*/  òa  m  meaas  ali  of  them,  and  y^  m  or 
(f Aat  f»  means  you  or  they  are. 

K  ÌB  articulated  rather  more  difitìncdy  than  m,  except 
when  joined  to  r  ;  it  is  thea  «ometimes  dropped,  as  wes'tur  9uyd 
(western  fiide),  eest'ureen*  This  last  does  not  signify  Easter 
ève,  but  the  eastern  end,  just  as  to  ètan  un  ee*n  means  to  stand 
on  your  head-— a  phrase  used  by  boys  very  commonly.  Also 
au*pm  een  means  upright,  on  end.  We  never  say,  as  they 
do  in  East  Somerset,  hissrn  or  dhavm  or  aaurm  ;  bat  we  do 
say  vau*m  for  for  hun,  and  this  n  does  duty  for  a  neuter  as 
well  as  a  masenline  pronoun.  Tid'n^  iwawdn^  mean  it  is  not, 
it  was  not;  aa'rtn  ^'art  thoa  notf  èhatn  ^'shalt  thou  notP" 
toiwt'n  '^  wìlt  thou  notf  "  kcurn  ''canst  thoa  DotP''  So  also  we 
rarely  use  the  ordinary  possessive  pronouns.  Leok*  tu  dhu 
éhùe'z  òa  un,  ymy  eerv  u  kik  aewt  dhu  toa^ùrz  òa  m,  ''Look  at 
your  shoes,  why  you  bave  kid^ed  out  iheir  toes/'  Tae'UA 
aup  u  gwi  pai*g  òee  dhu  taa'yl  òa  un^  un  dhu  uyz  òa  un  ul 
vaa'l  aewt,  is  our  version  of  the  old  saying:  "Take  up  a 
Guinea  pig  by  its  tail,  and  its  eyes  will  drop  ouV  From 
these  and  other  examples  it  will  be  noticed  ihat  our  possessive 
case  is  nearly  always  formed  by  the  preposition;  we  very 
seldom  use  the  ordinary  '«.  We  bave,  too,  no  neuter  pronoun 
for  denoting  a  common  substantive.  The  word  i^  is  never 
used,  except  an  abstract  idea  is  to  be  ezpressed.  We  should 
say  tai'z  for  "  it  is,"  and  aay  oa'n  due  ut,  **  I  won't  do  it,** 
but  never  givo  it  me,  always  gee  un  tu  mee*  The  nominative 
ai  (he)  does  duty  for  both  genders.  A  man  said  to  me  of  bis 
daughter,  Urz  a  tnaayn  guurt  atrawng  maayd,  ai ai'z,  "She's 
a  main  great  strong  maid^  she  is/'  With  us  the  word  maid 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  its  equivalent  madchen. 

And  bere  I  may  as  well  give  you  our  present  tense  of  the 
verb  "  to  be." 

aay  bee  (I  am), 

dhee  aa*rt  (jìgwqt  hiat)  (thou  art), 

ai'z    \ 

I  or  emphatic  ai  ai'z,  ur  ai'z  (he  or  she  is), 

wee  bee,  or  wee  m,  wee  haam'  (emphatic)  (we  are), 
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f^  beey  or  yùe  m,  yùe  haam*  (emphatic)  (you  are), 

dhai  bee,  or  dhaim,  dhai  aam'  (emphatic  nnaspirated)  (they 
are). 

Just  as  the  pronomi  ai  (he)  is  both  masculine  and  femmine, 
so  when  the  verb  is  used  interrogatively  is  the  pronoun  ur  : 
did*n  uurf  id'n  uur?  means  either  did  she  notP  or  is  she 
not  P  did  he  not  P  or  is  he  not  P  It  also  has  an  impersonal 
meaning,  as  kaan*  ur  f  can  one  not  P  mid'n  ur  1  might  one 
notP  ad'u  urt  had  one  notP  Dids  ssee  Bee  Hi?  ad'n  ur  goa'Ht 
noa'ùrt  tue  aez  baakf  wae'ùraev^ur  aav  uur  ubin'  ubut/'din  tue? 
"Didst  see  BillP  had  not  he  anything  on  his  backP  wher- 
eyer  has  he  been  stayìngP*'  Before  this  you  will  bave 
observed  that  we  only  use  aspirates  before  vowels  for  em- 
phasis. 

But  to  return  to  the  consonants.  M  is  the  most  capricious 
of  ali,  for  it  is  dropped  bere  and  affixed  there  wiihout  much 
apparent  reason  ;  yet  of  ali  the  consonants,  one  mie  may  be 
invariably  applied  to  it^-we  never  roll  or  trill  it.^  In  South 
Devon  and  Comwall,  on  the  oontrary,  they  always  talk  of 
kef^'ingZy  and  a  common  name  is  Buur^'ij  ;  we  say  uurinz  and 
Buur'if.  Ofben  we  bear  the  r  aspirated,  as  in  hreed  for  reed, 
hroa'ùd  (road),  while  to  read  is  tu  hravd. 

Before  short  vowels  it  is  that  the  well-known  transposition 
of  r  takes  place:  Uurchut,  uum  un  buursh  dhu  uurd'in  oa'/óa 
Mis'tur  Buurjez  buur'chez^  "  Bichard,  run  and  brush  off  the 
redding  from  Mr^  Bridge's  breeches." 

The  danger  of  a  little  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  almost 
general  naming  of  the  well-known  equipage  the  tea-um,  dhu 
tai  ruun.  My  good  mother  once  tried  to  preyail  on  a  nurse  to 
use  the  proper  term  ;  but  it  was  no  use.  Nurse  persisted  that 
she  neyer  said  uum  in  ber  life,  and  was  not  going  to  begin 
now.  There  is  a  largo  factory  near  where  I  live,  called 
Tonedale.  Gertain  wise  people  bave  leamt  that  a  daeùl 
fae'ùbl  should  be  called  a  dee'l  tai'bl,  and  apply  their  rule  to 

'  The  eiaet  natme  of  thif  peenliar  r  is  explained  in  the  Appendiz,  in  the  no- 
tAtion«  under  /*,  the  proper  symbol,  for  whion  r  has  been  nsed  for  conTenience 
throaghunt  thii  paper. 
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the  factory,  which  tHus  beoomes  Toarndeeh  But  ali  this 
will  be  cured  in  the  comìng  generation,  by  the  board  achoois, 
where,  forsooth,  Dhai'v  uhin\  zuur,  un  utai'ch  muy  bumuy  vur 
tu  spuul  tae'ùdèez  ^  trai  u  pee,  shoa'ùr  I  "  They  bave  been,  air, 
and  taught  my  boy  to  speli  potatoes  with  a  p,  aure  { 

In  those  English  words  which  are  written  with  w  before 
the  r,  we  stili  sound  it  as  a  r,  as  vruytin  (writing),  vrcurdin 
(wrestling),  vrawng  (wrong),  vrawt^uf/'&r  (wrought-iron), 
vreth^uurdiz  (wreath-htirdles),  vruyt  (right  or  wright)  ;  but 
yet  the  r  is  dropped  in  Fid  (Fred),  Fad'urik  (Frederick),  fr^ 
(worse),  vutiz  (furze),  oa'ùz  (hoarse),  puas  (purse),  and  many 
others. 

To  many  words  we  affix  a  faint  "  vanish  '*  or  even  ayliable 
ending  in  r,  as  wawr  toa'ùrz  ^  (ware  toes),  muyn  pur  taap*ur 
(mind  your  top,  or  head).  The  nasal  bone  of  ali  animala  is 
called  by  the  butchers  dhu  snaut'ur  boa'ùn. 

The  following  dialogue  is  quite  authentic  from  the  parish 
of  Winsford  on  the  borders  of  Exmoor  :— 

Boy.    Mau'dhur,  u  blaak pluum'urz  goa'ùt  lai'gurz  ? 

Mother.  Blaak  pluum'urz  goa'M  lavgurz  J  nao  pidh'ée, 
chee'ùL 

Boy.  Wuul  dhaen,  /aath,  uyv  art  u  aiuuril  boa'ùr^  aur  u 
daev'iz  kyuw  1 

Mother,  bave  black  plums  got  legs  F 

No  prithee,  child. 

Well,  then,  faith,  l've  eaten  a  black  beetle  or  a  large  black 
snail  I 

We  are  the  very  type  of  clowns  in  Zumurzetzheer,  because 
we  are  said  to  make  ali  oor  «es  into  zs  :  but  this  is  a  libel. 
We  should  go  to  zee  dhu  sai  (see  the  sea),  and  sacrr  u  zik'spuns 
(eam  a  sixpence),  and  say  sae'ùl  waeks  un  zoo'&p  bae'Hn  dhu 

^  The  d  ÌB  bere  very  ìndistinct,  arìsing  probably  from  the  contact  being  im- 
perfect,  and  eyery  lime  Mr.  Elwoithy  sounded  the  word  to  ne,  I  aeemed  to  hear  a 
faint  sound  of  a  trilled  r\  not  of  the  locai  /,  in  place  of  the  d.  This  reminds 
me  of  Winkler's  wk  of  dr  in  bis  Low  German  Dtalektikon,  to  represent  a  sound 
which  it  was  diffioult  to  assign  either  to  <?  or  to  r. — ^A.  J.  Ellis. 

3  The  exÌBtence  of  this  r  in  the  locai  form  ^r  is  quite  clear  in  Mr.  Elworthy's 
imitation  of  the  locai  pronunciation.  ^  Toes  "  is  not  toa*uz  simply,  but  toa'&^rz. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  ,r  is  very  yocal,  and  that  a  yowel  suoh  as  aa  may  be 
even  pronounced  through  it.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  trìUed  r*,  or  eren  the 
Uterary  vocal  r.— A.  J.  Eliis. 
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Me'ùm  (sealing-wax  and  soap  are  noi  the  same),  u  8hay>  due 
saa'f/lée  (a  sliip  sails),  and  plenty  more. 

Our  s  goes  a  long  way  and  lias  many  dutiea.  One  of  the 
most  usuai  expressions  after  giving  an  order  is  shuur?^  (dost 
thou  hearP)  9noa?  (dost  thou  knowP)  tcuysn  leok  èhaa'rp? 
(why  dost  thou  not  look  sharp  P)  karn  hravd  ì  (canst  thou 
not  readP).  I  know  of  no  case  \7l1ere  eitlier  an  «  or  a  2 
sound  is  dropped  ;  but  where  8  and  p  come  together,  as  in 
crìsp,  liasp,  olasp,  wasp,  these  letters  are  transposed,  krips^ 
haapSf  klaapSf  ìcaups.  When  a  plural  has  to  be  given  to 
words  ending  in  èt^  it  is  usuai  to  make  a  distinct  syllable  of 
it  :  crusty  singular  kriè^  plural  kria'tez  ;  nes  (nest),  nestez  ; 
post  (of  a  gate)  makes  paws  and  in  the  plural  pawsez,  not 
paué'tez  ;  and  though  post  (for  letters)  is  poa^ùsty  the  plural 
ÌBpoa'ùsez. 

Generally  the  present  tense  of  ali  our  yerbs  is  formed  with 
the  auziliaries  do  for  active,  and  be  with  the  present  part.  for 
neuter  verbs;  but  by  no  means  unfrequ^itly  for  emphasis  we 
use  the  usuai  inflezion.  In  that  case,  however^  we  bave  no 
notion  of  tacking  on  a  simple  oonsonant  and  saying  ''he 
walks/'  Our  inflezion  would  be  ai  tcawkus,  if  we  wished 
distmctly  to  assert  that  he  does  not  ride  ;  if  merely  that  he  is 
waUrìng,  we  should  say  ai  du  tcawkée.  So  we  say  dhu  san 
ekaa'luè  (the  sun  scalds),  dhu  znoa  vaa'lus  (the  snow  faUs),  dhu 
ufawdr  buurnuSj  tai'z  tu  aa't  (the  water  bums»  it  is  too  hot). 
Sinoe  this  paper  was  commenced^  a  farrier  gave  to  me,  as  bis 
reason  that  a  pony,  about  which  I  consulted  him,  was  not 
looking  weU,  that  ''  ai  kwee'dus"  This  meant  that  the 
pony  suffered  pain  in  its  mouth,  and  so  seemed  to  be,  as  it 
were,  chewing  the  cud.  This  latter  operation  ia  always  called 
chuw'in  dhu  kweed.  I  expect  this  gentleman  would  need 
an  interpreter  if  bis  practice  led  him  far  a-field. 

This  emphatic  inflexion  U8  can  only  be  used  with  neuter 
verbs,  or  transitive  verbs  when  used  without  their  objects,  and 
the  same  invariable  rule  applies  to  the  well-known  suffiz  y  or 
ée  as  given  in  the  preceding  and  foUowing  examples  ;  but  this 

*  Sinoe  **  hear  *'  beoomes  VMiir,  "  dost  hear  *'  oaght  to  be  »'yuur,  and  the  <y 
&lb  into  9hj  genentmg  «Atnir.** — A.  J.  EUis. 
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last  18  the  sign  of  the  neuter  infinitÌYe  :  Aay  du  faat  muy 
bee'ùa  toai  kee'ùk^  un  dhai  dùepreotrée  tuur^bl,  ^'I  fat  my  cattle 
with  (oìl)  cake,  and  they  thrive  extremely  well."  jàa'y  sdm 
ini  druurée  tudai\  "1  think.it  will  be  drying  weather  to- 
day/' — that  ìb,  fit  for  haymaking.  Or  the  Tery  common 
sayingy  Sae'&mz  Jon*i  Krok'ur  laa'm  du  rok'ée,  aa'l  aewt  óa 
ez  oa'n  ai'd,  *^  The  same  way  as  Johnny  Croeker  leamed  to 
roòk  (the  cradle),  out  of  his  own  head/' 

This  ahort  ée  or  i  sonnd  is  clearly  an  inflerion,  and  that  we 
haye  no  particolar  fondnoBS  for  the  termìnation  is  pioyed  by 
the  fact  that  in  moet  English  words  ending  in  ^  we  get  rid 
of  it.  For  carry  we  always  say  koa^r^  for  quarry  kwawry  and 
for  story  stoa'ùr.  A  woman  said  to  me  the  other  day,  Dhai'v 
uroa'ùzd  aup  a  puurty  aioa'ùr  buwdn,  ''  They  bave  raised  a 
pretty  story  about  him/' 

Some  words  change  their  aspirates  into  t/,  as  yaefur 
(heifer),  yee'ùih  (heath  and  hearth, — ^the  same  sound),  yee*ùt 
(beat),  yuur  (bere,  bear,  ear,  year, — ali  alike)  ;  bnt  this  y 
sound  does  not  oceur  in  the  unaspirated  words  mentioned  by 
Professor  Baynes,  i.e.  east,  eam,  earth,  early,  eat,  ale,  arm, 
etc.,  and  the  y  is  dropped  altogether  in  the  pronoun  ye: 
wuol'ee  (will  you),  dùe'ee  (do  you),  aavee?  (bave  youP). 

The  word  beather  is  unknown.  There  is  a  sort  of  oat-grass 
which  is  called  avver  ;  the  seedsmen  speli  it  eaver,  and  cali  ìt 
ee'ter  ;  but  I  suspect  our  pronunciation  is  most  correot.  Our 
word  yeeath  refers  to  the  plant  only  ;  the  land  on  whiob  the 
heath  grows,  the  heatbfield,  is  always  dhu  yaef'feeùL 

A  curious  use  of  the  auxiliary  as  well  as  the  old  form  of  the 
yerb  is  found  in  the  common  expression  ur  daed'n  au*t  tue  u 
wai'ni  (sbe  ought  not  to  bave  gene). 

Upon  the  words  and  quaint  idioms,  the  wonderful  verbiage^ 
the  cumbrous  jokes,  the  superfluous  prepositions,  beyond  the 
few  examples  I  bave  given,  timo  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  ; 
and  thougb  I  fear  I  bave  already  crowded  too  many  examples 
into  this  paper  to  make  it  fairly  intelligible,  or  anytbing  else 
than  a  practical  illustration  of  Zuum'urzet  indistinctness,  yet 
it  touches  only  the  fringe  of  the  subject.  There  is  a  very  rich 
mine  of  treasure  in  our  dialect  stili  unexplored,  some  portion 
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of  which  I  hope  to  be  able  at  some  time  io  lay  open  in  another 
form. 

I  ought  not,  however,  to  conclude  withont  mentioning  that 
oor  demonstratives  are  dhee*uz  (thìs),  dhaiz  (these),  dhìk, 
dUk'i  (that),  dhaif  dhoo'ùz  (those).  Generally  to  ali  these 
we  add  i/uur  or  dhae'ùr.  Dheeuz  f^ur  éait,  ''This  seat  bere;  '' 
JDhai  dAae'ùr  bee*ù%  ''Those  beasts  there;''  Dhikri  dhae^ùr 
vee'ùl  óa  tcavt,  ''That  field  of  wheat  there."  Dhat  is  never 
used  except  in  a  nenter  senso.  Aa'ff  daed'n  zai  dhat  dhae'&Pf 
"  I  did  not  say  that  there/' 

In  our  adverbs  we  ave  primitive  :  ai  du  touurkèe  ktcuyut 
luykf  "he  works  qnietly,"  aa*rd  luyk  (hardly),  9Ùe'unt  luyk 
(eyenly),  showing  oor  conservatism  in  retaining  a  guttural 
sound  that  our  usuai  humour  would  lead  us  to  discard.  We 
also  use prezùrU  luyk  in  its  true  senso  of  now,  at  this moment, 
and  not  at  some  short  time  hence.  Presently  is  stili  used 
habitually  in  this  way  by  many  people  aboTO  the  middle  class. 

Also  very  commonly  we  affix  prepositions  to  our  adverbs, 
as  herefrom,  wherefrom,  therefrom;  and  frequently,  as  in 
German,  the  prepositiòn  is  the  last  in  the  clause,  and  far 
removed  from  the  word  it  govems,  Wae'ùr  ìvur  daed  ur  gii 
dhe  zee*ùd  tur  dhik*%  veeUl  óa  toaets  vraum  ?  "From  whence 
did  he  get  the  seed  for  that  field  of  oats  P  " 

Many  of  our  verbs  take  their  own  prepositions  after  them, 
Wau*t  bee  laa'fin  da?  "At  what  are  you  laughingP''  Daan'ée 
tich  óa  m,  "  Don't  touch  them  ;  "  Wae'ùr  due  ur  lee*v  tue  ! 
"Where  does  he  liveP**  ÌFae'ùr  bee  ywaayn  tùel  "Where 
are  you  going  P  ''  The  old  couplet  giving  the  names  of 
noted  parishes  in  the  Stag-hunting  district  also  illustrates 
this: 

Oa'ùr,  Kuul'boa'ùn,  un  Stauk  Pee^roOf 
Dreejis  plae'ùzez  yùe  nìver  daed  yee'r  óa. 
Oare,  Culbone,  and  Stock  Pero> 
Three  such  places  you  never  did  bear  o*. 

I  bave  already  referred  to  the  faot  that  in  our  climate  dhu 
àm  du  ekaa'lée,  "the  sun  scalds,''  and  that  wawdr  buurnus^ 
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''water  borns/'  but  possibly  owing  to  peculiar  manufacture 
our  wee'ndurz  un  kloa'm  hee  utacrd,  "  Windows  and  crockery 
are  tom/'  whìle  our  koa'ùts  un  aawr  buur'chez  bee  ubroarki^ 
''  ooats  and  our  breeches  are  broken.''  We  are  fond  of  titles 
like  our  German  cousins,  and  therefore  we^  like  ihem^  dub 
our  neighbour  with  bis  calling  :  Bae'ùkur  (Baker)  Smith, 
Beoch'ur  (Butcher)  Trìpe,  Taayldur  (Tailor)  Halfyard, 
Baa'rhur  (Barber)  Clark,  Tuumèe  (Attomey)  Green,  lìuvr- 
mur  (Farmer)  Vaaurùrae'ùkur  (Fouracre),  Keo'pur  Paa'yul 
(paìl)  (Cooper)  Pile,  are  ali  veritable  names. 

I  bave  now,  I  trust,  made  good  the  assertion  with  which 
I  started,  that  the  traces  of  our  archaie  speech  are  by  no 
means  as  yet  swallowed  up  by  the  great  waye  of  advanc- 
ing  ciyilization  and  enlighteument,  and  if  the  examplee  I 
bave  given  you  shall  be  the  means  of  drawing  more  atten- 
tion  from  the  members  of  this  learned  society  to  the  yery 
rich  dialect  of  West  Somerset,  I  shall  feel  that  my  presump- 
tion  in  stepping  out  of  my  accustomed  obscurity,  and  in 
ooming  before  you  to-night,  is  not  only  condoned,  but  very 
richly  rewaided. 


APPENDIX. 

CLASSIFIED  LISTS  OF  WORDS  TO  ILLUSTRATE  WEST 
SOMERSETSHIRE  PRONUNCIATION,  WITH  INTRODUC- 
TORY  REMARKS,  AND  AN  EXPLANATION  OE  THE 
GLOSSIC  SYSTEM  OF  SPELLINO  HERE  USED. 

I. — ^Table  of  Glossig  Lettebs  in  Alphabetical  Obdee  deawn  vv 
BT  Ai.EXAio)£B  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Eie. 

The  GloBsic  Iettar  is  placed  first  in  capitala,  and  is  followed  by 
the  palaeotype  eqoivalent  in  parenthesis,  Ùien  by  Mr.  Melville  Bell's 
Yisible  Speech  name  Tezcept  for  the  diphthongs),  one  or  two  ex- 
emplificatìve  words  which  are  supposed  to  bave  the  leceived  EngUsh 
prononciation,  and  the  nnmber  of  the  list  containìng  it,  where  the 
mtroductory  remarks  should  be  consulted.  Long  vowels  in  accented 
syllables  bave  the  accent  mark  (*)  placed  immediately  after  the 
Towel  \  in  unaccented  syllables  the  long  vowel  is  sometimes  marked 
long,  as  [ee].    The  short  yowel  in  an  accented  syllable  is  always 
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followed  by  a  consonant,  after  which  tbe  accent  mark  is  placed. 
To  prevent  mistakes,  short  [&a,  ée,  òa]  in  closed  syllables  are  thuB 
written.  Short  [ii,  èe],  etò.,  coming  nezt  to  other  vowels,  form 
diphthongs  or  *'  fractnres  "  with  them.  MonoByllables  in  the  lists 
are  treated  as  accented  syllables.  Isolated  words  in  Glossic  are 
inclosed  between  square  breu^kets  [  ],  and  in  palaeotype  between 
parentheses  (  ). 


Ass^e)=:low-froiit-wide.  No.  1.  Trae 
a  in  b<it  ;  always  short  in  this  dialect, 
lengthened  in  E.  Somersetsbire. 

AA'  =  (aa)  —  mid-back-wide.  No.  2. 
The  a  in  fother,  sometimes  dightly 
nasalized,  as  in  America  and  Soutn 
Germany.  This  nasality  is  some- 
times not  recognized,  but  if  reqnired 
might  be  written  Taa]  =  (aj. 

AAs(a).  No.  3.  Short  of  the  laat,  as 
in  Germannumn. 

AAW-  =  (6y).  No.  4.  This  is  the 
German  diphthong  in  ham,  which  is 
sometimes  nsed  in  receiTed  speech, 
bnt  is  decidedly  broader  than  the 
usuai  literaiy  sound  of  house.  It 
occurs  only  in  the  fractore  No.  4. 

AAWtts=(àt«').  No.  4.  A  fractored 
diphthong. 

AA-Ts(&ai}.  No.  5.  TUs  is  generally 
used  for  the  Eqglish  aye  meaning 
'yes,'  bnt  the  vowel  is  decidedly 
long  in  the  dialect. 

AAY  =  (ài).  No.  6.  The  Oerman  a,  ai, 

AA-Yii  =  (àaO.  No.  7.  A  fractured 
diphthone. 

AB  s  (b^  sfow-frant-primaiy.  No.  8. 
This  is  the  usuai  provinaal  short  e^ 
which  is  also  not  unfrequent  in  lite- 
rary  pronunciation,  but  is  rather 
broader  than  my  0  in  [bet],  and  is 
the  'open'  French  è  and  open  ItaUan 
6,  It  does  not  occur  lon^  in  the 
dialect,  except  in  the  f ollowing  frac- 
ture. 

A£*ù  =  (bz*)*  No.  9.  This  is  the  fully 
broad  French  long  è  followed  by  a 
^lide  leading  to  a  short  sound  01  u 
in  bift,  resembling  the  literary  air  in 
fair,  with  the  yowel  considerably 
broader  and  the  final  r  quite  un- 
trilled.  It  replaces  long  a  in  the 
dialect. 

ABW'»(b'«).  No.  10.  This  is  the 
common  sound  for  mi  in  house  in  the 
disdect.  It  is  a  little  broader  than 
a  common  Cockney  and  Kent  pro- 
nunciation, and  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  Norfolk  sound. 

AEW'&b(bm').  No.  11.  The  last 
diphthong  fractured. 


AI*  =  (ee^  =inid-front-primary.  No.  12. 
This  is  the  literary  long  a  or  ai  in 
pale,  pati,  wìthout  anj  trace  of  the 
xaint  ee  sound  with  which  the  literary 
sound  is  frequently  acoompanied; 
it  is  thus  the  French  *  dose  '  or 
*8huf  é. 

AO"  =  (00)  =  mid  -  back  -  wide  -  round. 
No.  18.  This  occurs  only  befoie  r 
in  literary  EngUsh,  as  tore^  borey 
where  it  is  often  confused  wilh  [au] 
=  (aa}.    It  is  the  *■  open  *  Italian  0. 

AO-ti  =  (oo').  No.  14.  The  last  sound 
fractured. 

AU-  =  (aa)  =  low-back-prìmary-round. 
No.  15.  The  usuai  aio  in  law,  often 
replacing  short  0  in  the  dialect. 

AU  =  (a).  No.  16.  The  short  sound 
of  the  last  yowel  ;  altogether  coarser 
than  the  Hterary  [0]  =(:>},  and  liable 
to  be  lengthened. 

ATT'Y=rAA'0.  No.  17.  The  oy  of 
boy  with  the  [o]  =  (o)  pronounced  as 
yery  long  [auj  »(aa). 

AUY=rA'0.  ^0-  18-  Scarcely  dis- 
tinct  irom  Ihe  ordinary  oy  of  Doy. 

AT=(èhf),  and  A*-Y  =  (àahi5.  See 
note  to  No.  6.  The  first  elément  of 
this  diphthong  [a*]  =  (ah)  =  mid- 
mixed-wide,  is  that  dehcate  sound 
between  [a]  =  (8B)  and  [aa]  =  (a), 
often  heara  in  delicate  pronuncia- 
tions  of  ask,  staff,  and  so  on.  Ther 
resulting  Fa'y]  =  (&ht)  is  much  more 
delicate  tnan  [aayls(àt),  but  re- 
sembles  this  last  diphthong  more 
than  the  [uy]  =  (e't)  of  No.  40.  It 
is  neyer  conniiBed  with  [aa'y]  =  (&at) 
in  the  dialect. 

B = (b)  =  lip-shut-y  oice.   The  ordinary 

bm 

GH  =  (tsh) .  The  ordinary  consonantal 
diphthong  in  cAest,  suoA. 

D  s  (d)  =  point-shut-yoice.  No.  63. 
The  ordinary  d,  Neyer  dentai  ;  it 
may  indeed  be  quite  'cerebral'  = 


No.  62.    The  ordinary  tk  in  tKe, 
thaif  Mese. 
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E  ss  (e)  sfront-mid-wide.  The  oidio 
naiy  literary  short  e.  apparenti  j  re- 
placed  bj  fae]  =  (b)  in  accented 
syllables  in  the  dialect,  bnt  poflsibly 
lued  in  the  plorai  -e9ss[ezj  =  (ez), 
where  the  sound  ù  obecnred. 

E'=:((D)==low-mixed-wide.  See  note 
to  rfo.  8.  Thù  ù  Bcarcelyxnore  than 
[eri,  with  a  Derfectij  nnteìlled  [r], 
in  Wb,  whicQ  is  again  almost  the 
same  as  [n*]  s  (99)  =  mid-mized- 
prìmaiT. 

E  A = (TjJ  =  high-mixed-primaiT.  See 
note  to  No.  23.    This  is  the  Folish  y. 

EE*  =  (u)  =  high-front-primary.  No. 
19.    The  common  e  long  in  «yen. 

EEsfi).  No.  20.  The  short  sound 
of  tne  last  Yowel  frequently  occnrs 
in  open  and  even  closed  syllables, 
both  accented  and  nnaocented,  where 
it  is  nnknown  in  Uterary  Enelish, 
except  perhap  in  the  word  [bèen] 
s(bm),which  is  howeyer  commooly 
rbeen,  bin-]  =  (biin,  bin). 

£E-ti  =  (u').  No.  21.  A  fractura  of 
the  aboye,  like  the  literary  ear  = 
[iiij =(••*),  when  the  r  is  perfeetiy 
nntniled. 

E*  0*  =  (^pj)  =  mid-front-ronnd.  No. 
22.  A  deep  yariety  of  the  closer 
Frenoh  m  in  Uu^  the  long  German 
oe  in  Goethe,  ^ioevìg,  in  centrai 
Germany.    See  FosUeript, 

£*0  =  (92).  No.  28.  The  last  yowel 
shortened.     See  PóHieript, 

F  =:  (f) = lip-diyided-yoiceless.  Nos.  43 
to  48  and  No.  64.  The  usuai  F» 
occurring  especially  in  emphatic 
words. 

Fys=(fy).  No.  44.  An  initial  com- 
bination,  beginning  with  a  faint 
sound  of  /,  running  off  into  a  dis- 
tinct  sound  of  r,  so  that  ordinarily 
tìie  V  alone  is  usually  heard,  but  in 
emphatic  pronunciation  the  /  alone 
isheard. 

G  =  (g)  =back-8hut-yoice.  The  usuai ^. 

GT'=(gj).  The  back  of  the  tongue 
is  somewhat  nearer  the  teeth  than 
for  g^  and  a  faint  sound  of  [ee]  =■  (i) 
or  y  is  heard.  Made  by  attempting 
to  pronounce  [g]  and  [y]  at  once. 

H  s  (Hh)  s=  aspirate.  A  rully  dey eloped 
aspirate  with  dibtinct  wnispery  out 
chiefly  heard  bef ore  emphatic  words 
in  the  dialect. 

HR  for  H.E  =  (Hhs).  The  preceding 
breath  seemed  not  to  he  always 
thrown  through  the  position  of  (,r) 
==(b),  bnt,  as  Mr.  Elworthy  pro- 


nounoed,  to  be  thrown  first  with  a 
little  jerk  through  the  position  for 
[aa]  =  (a).  Tet  as  this  sound  is  an 
emphatic  yariety  of  [,r],  on  the 
analoffy  of  [fy],  No.  44,  the  sound 
should  bes=(Rh|R),  or  atrong  (sh) 
followed  by  wealc  (b). 

I=:(t)i=hiffh.front-wide.  No.  24.  The 
common  literary  t  in  ttn,  knrt.  Often 
obscured  to  [i]  «(12). 

r  « (12),  see  note  to  JNo.  30.  This  is  a 
deep  modification  of  [i]=(0*  See 
Fottècript, 

re:(y]=high-mized-wide.  See  note 
to  No.  30.  This  is  properly  the 
sound  of  Welsh  m. 

J  =  (dzh).  ThÌB  is  the  usuai/,  and  dge 
in>Tu%rde[jnj]. 

K  s=  (k)  =  back-shut-yoioeless.  The 
usuai  0  and  k  in  eook, 

KY'  =  (kj).  This  is  [k]  with  an  at- 
tempt  to  pronounce  [y]  at  the  same 
time. 

L  s  (1)  s  point-diyided-yoice.  The 
usuai  /.  It  is  yery  possible  howeyer 
tha^  the  dialect  rather  uses  the 
*cerebral*  form  [.1J*={l)  (see  notes 
to  No.  23),  but  tnis  would  require 
long  obseryation  of  natiye  speakers. 
It  seems  howeyer  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  dialect  is  towarda 
the  cerebral  formation,  with  a  re- 
yerted  tongue.    See  .R  below. 

M  s  (m)  =lip-nasal-yoioe.  The  usuai 
m. 

N=(n)=point-nasal-Toioe.  The  usuai 
ft. 

NG  =  Jq) = back-nasal-yoice.  The  usuai 
ng  in  %ìng  and  n  in  sink,  which  is 
tnerefore  written  [singk]  =  (j«<lk). 

0  =  (0)  =low-back-wide-round.  The 
common  short  0  in  noU  This  sound 
is  apparently  replaced  in  the  dialect 
by  itB  near  neighbour,  short  [au]= 
(a).     See  note  to  No.  16. 

0*s=(9h)»low-mixed-wide-round.  This 
differs  but  slightly  from  [o]s(3). 
See  note  to  No.  33. 

OA'  =  {00)  =  mid-back-round.  No.  25. 
This  ìb  the  literary  long  0  in  sm/^ke, 
withont  any  trace  of  a  following  [Òo] 
=  (u)  sound. 

OAs^o).  No.  26.  The  short  sound 
of  tue  last  yowel. 

OA-a  =  (00').  No.  27.  This  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Uterarr  English  oar 
=(óoe),  with  [ao]  in  place  of  Poal. 

OE  =  (ce)  =inid-front- Wide-round.  No. 
28.  it  is  the  open  French  $u  in 
9€uf,    See  Po9t9cr%pL 
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00-  a  (na)  Klugh-back-round.  No.  29. 
ThÌ8  18  the  luiial  co  in  pool. 

00'.  ThÌ8  ifl  a  new  sign,  which  has 
no  palaeotype  eqnivalent,  and  is  nsed 
f or  the  reaions  gÌTen  in  the  note  to 
No.  30.  It  appaiently  representa 
\\y  èo,  ùo]e:(i^  9%^  u^j.  Boe  BoMt" 
•eript, 

00*ù=:(aa').  No.  81.  The  fractnred 
formo!  [oo]s=(an). 

P  a  (p)  =  hp-ehnt-ToiceleBfl^  This  ia 
the  common  p. 

B  =  (j).  ThÌ8  ifl  the  literaiy  voaal  r, 
which  Ì8  really  a  Yowel,  with  per- 
mission  to  make  a  trill  after  it  Mr. 
Melville  Bell  takes  the  Engliah  sound 
to  he  r«r]s(rjy  which  he  calla 
'^point,  where  the  tip  of  the 
tongaepointa  nearljin  thepoaition 
for^t],  ont  doea  not  touch  the  palate, 
and  ìB  stili.  This  sound  aeema  to  he 
uaed  hy  Americana  in  the  word 
America  b  [ùme^^rikti]  s^smer^'tka), 
and  yery  cloeely  reaemhlea  the  dia- 
lectal  pi].  Aa  nothing  hnt  [.r] 
occura  in  the  dialect,  in  thia  paper  r 
la  nsed  for  (^)  throughout. 

W  »(>)•  No.  66.  Thia  ia  the  dia- 
lectal  r  throughout,  hut  for  con- 
yenience  of  prìnting,  the  (J  haa 
heen  omitted.  The  tip  of  the  tongue 
pointa  a  little  forther  hack  towfutte 
the  throat  than  it  doea  for  [t],  so 
that  the  under  part  of  the  tip  is 
nearer  to  the  palate,  and  a  hollow 
apace  ia  formed  between  the  middle 
ror  **  £ront")  and  the  tip.  Thia  pro- 
aucea  a  pecufiar  dulineea  in  the 
preceding  vowel,  which  may  even  he 
occaaionaJly  pronounced  at  the  aame 
time  at  this  ^  jl  =  (b),  thus  forming 
a  set  of  "tip  vowels,  and  theae 
again  may  he  the  foundation  of  aome 
of  the  peeuliar  Towels  here  marked 
n,  ào,  ùo],  and  attrìbuted  rather  to 
the  widenmg  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pharynx,  aa  (r«,  03,  Uj)*  instead  of  to 
thia  curting  back  of  the  tongue. 
The  aound  wrìtten  [aar],  for  [aaj], 
ia  alao  poasibly  an  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce  [aa]  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  in  the  |K)ntion  for  [,r]  -^  (n). 
Such  Yowels  might  he  written  [^J, 
etc.,  ómply.  For  [ „r]  (see  R  above}, 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  ia  stifi,  but  for 
[,rj  it  ia  flexible,  and  hence  can 
Qttiver  more  or  less  Btrongly.  In  the 
oialect  thia  aeema  to  produce  a  sort 
of  g^wl,  stili  more  marked  in  Wilt- 
ahiie.    Thia  ia  called  the  "  reyerted 


54,  56. 
oeara.    The 


r,"  and  ia  the  Sanacrit  '^oerehral  r," 
aa  mpat  diatinctly  pronounced  in  the 
Drayidian  langnagea  near  Madraa. 
E'B(r).  The  true  tip  trilled  r,  aa 
alightly  trilled  before  a  yowel  in 
literary  Engliah,  and  atrongly  in 
Scotch,  doea  not  occur  in  the  £àlecté 
It  ia  neceeaary  to  diatinguiah 

fr']  =(t)  just  deacrìbed,  from 
r]  =  (i),  the  yocal  r  or  yowel  [ni  = 
(e),  generally  lengthened  ana  iol«> 
lowed  at  pleaaure  oy  thia  [r*]. 
[„r]  =(rj,  the  untrilled  r,  or  imper- 

fect  d  with  a  atiff  tongue. 
[  ,r ]  s  (r)  ,  the  reyerted  r  of  the  dialect 

with  quiyering  tip  of  tongue. 
[<r]ss(r),  the  French  and  Germaii 
trill  prodnced  by  quiyering  the 
uyula. 
[,r]  =  (1),    the    Daniah    glottal   r, 
where  the  trill  ia  formed  in  the 
glottia. 
There  ia  a  great  tendency  to  confnae 
ali  the  latter  r'a  together,  and  to 
pronounee  them  like  the  two  literary 
forma  of  r=[r,  r'I^Cji  r),  neither 
of  which  occur  in  ine  dialect,  which 
only  recognizea  [,r]  =  (»). 

S  s  (s)  =:  front-mixed.  Noe. 
The  usuai  e  and  a  in  oea 
tongue  is  arched. 

SH  =  i(8h)=point-mixed.  Noa.  66  to 
68.  The  naual  sh  in  aa«A.  The 
tongue  ia  hollowed  aa  for  Tr]. 

SHZHs(shzh).  An  initial  combina- 
tion  in  the  dialect,  aimilar  in  con- 
atruction  to  [fy].  See  note  to  No. 
44. 

SZs(8z).  An  initìal  combination  in 
the  dialect,  similar  to  [fy].  See  note 
to  No.  44. 

T  =  (t)=point-shnt.  The  usuai  literary 
£nglisn  t,  and  decidedly  not  dentai. 
See  D  and  .R,  aboye. 

TH  «=  (th) = front-mixed-diyided.  Noe. 
69  to  63.  The  uaual  English  th  in 
th'm  ;  decidedly  dentai.  The  incom« 
patibility  of  thia  with  [i-],  probably 
produced  the  aound  [d,r-J  for  [thr'-J. 
No.  63. 

THDn  =  (thdh).  This  probably  occura 
aa  an  initial  combination  in  the 
dialect  similar  to  [fy].  See  note  to 
No.  44. 

XJ  s:  (a)  =r  mid-mized  prìmary.  No.  32. 
This  bears  a  similar  relation  to  [un] 
=  (a)  as  [e]=  (e)  does  to  [*©]=  (b). 
A 8  many  speakers  of  literary  Engiisn 
use  [aej  tor  [e],  so  many  use  [un] 
for  [u]. 
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U'  s  («}  shigh-back-wide.  See  note  to 
No.  32.  Perhaps  the  commonest 
open  nnaccented  vowel  in  literary 
^glish,  98  america,  but  nsually 
taken  to  be  ^n],  and  so  wrìtten 
ihronghont  this  paper. 

UÀ  =  (<b)  =•  low-back-primaiy.      No. 

33.  A  yery  donbtfal  Towel,  poasibly 
merely  [au]  =  (a)  afifected  by  a  fol- 
lowing  [,dnpr]  ss  (dor).  See  TosU 
•eript, 

irE-  =  rysy»)  or  (yjy,)  or  (^V).    No. 

34.  TnÌ8  Ì8  a  yarìety  of  the  French 
u  =  [ne]  =  (y)  =high-wide-ronnd,  or 
else  of  French  eus=[eó]  =  {9).  See 
E'O.    See  FostscripL 

irE  =  (y2)  or  (yO  or  (a»).  No.  36. 
The  uiort  of  the  last  Yowel. 

ni'  s  (u)  =  high-mixed-ronnd.  See 
note  to  No.  23  This  is  the  Swedish 
u  (rather  more  like  [oo]  than  the 
French  [ne]),  bnt  it  ìs  yery  donbtful 
whether  it  is  really  usea  in  the 
dialect.    See  Fostaeript, 

UO  —  (m)  =hi^h-back-wide-ronnd.  No. 
36.  This  18  the  common  u  in  full 
and  00  in  hook. 

F0  =  (u2).  See  note  to  No.  80.  If 
this  is  correctly  analysed,  it  repre- 
sents  a  yarìety  of  [no]  &=  {u)  produced 
by  widening  the  lower  part  of  the 
pnarynz. 

nò'  =  {uh)  =  hif h-mixed-wide-round. 
See  noto  to  No.  23.  This  is  the 
Italian  dose  o,  doubtfolly  assigned 
by  Dr.  Mnrray  to  certain  words  now 
ranged  nnder  ko.  23. 

UU  =  (a)  smid-back-primary.  No.  37. 
The  thicker  sonnd  oiten  heard  in  lite- 


rary Enelish  f or  «  in  but,  tub.  In 
yanons  dialects  it  is  often  thickened 
ereatìy ,  tìll  it  is  difficnlt  to  distingnish 
from  [Oa,  tio]={Of  m).  See  i^/- 
Mript,  It  seems  to  be  the  regular 
dialectal  fonn  for  u  in  acoented 
syllables,  and  for  the  obscnre  sonnd 
heard  when  r  is  transposed,  as  in 


[gnurtl  =  (gant)  for  areai. 

UW  =  (e'M)-  No.  38.  This  is  the  lite- 
rary English  ou  in  house. 

UW-ti  =  (e V) .  No.  39.  A  fractured 
fonn  01  the  last  diphthong. 

UY=(o'i).  No.  40.  This,orra*y]= 
(&ht),  is  the  literary  English  long  t, 
as  in  mtnd. 

UY-tt  =  (oV).  No.  41.  A  fractméd 
fonn  of  the  last  diphthong. 

UUT=(a'0.  No.  42.  Thisisamnch 
thicker  sound  of  [ny]  =  (e't%  and  is 
related  to  it  as  [un]  to  J[u].  It  con- 
stantly  produoes  tne  impression  of 
Toav]  =  (cJi)  or  [any]  =  (a'^.  In  the 
aialect  it  oocnrs  oniy  in  the  fractore 
[wuny]  =  (na'O,  which  I  at  first 
appreciated  as  f  waoyj = (u6  j). 

V = (y)  =  lip-diyioed-yoice.  Nos.  49  to 
53.  The  common  literair  English  v, 

W  =  (w)  =  lip-yoice.  The  common 
literary  English  w. 

WUUY  =  (na^O.  No.  42.  See  tJUY 
aboye. 

T  =  (j)  —  front-yoioe.  The  usuai 
English  1/  in  ^. 

Zs=(z)=front-mixed-yoice.  No.  64. 
The  usuai  e  in  seal,  whijs. 

ZH  =  (zh)  s  point-mixed-yoice.  Nos. 
66,  67.  Ihe  usuai  French  7  or  ^# 
in  French  ju^tf = [zhuezh] = (zhyzh) . 

The  above  alphabetioal  order,  which  is  nsed  in  the  follo wing  lista, 
is  not  well  adapted  for  studying  the  relations  of  the  yowels,  hence  I 
anncx  a  phonetic  linear  order  in  which  the  simple  vowels  really  xised 
in  the  dialect,  so  far  as  I  can  appreciate  them,  are  arranged  in  order 
of  gradation  (see  my  JSarly  EnglUh  Fronuneiation,  p.  1285). 
Prefixed  to  each  vowel  is  the  number  of  the  list  in  which  it  occurs. 
As  only  quality,  and  not  quantity,  was  bere  of  importance,  the  dis- 
tinctions  of  length  are  not  assigned.  The  diphthongs  and  fractures 
form  separate  lista.    The  palaeotype  is  subjoined,  preceded  by  =. 


19  Simple  Vowela. 
19.  ee  «=i 
24.  i    =f 
30.  ì    =:h 

12.  ai  sze 
8.  ae=B 

1.  a    s=89 

2.    3.  aa  =a 
16.  16.  au  =A 

13.  aosso 


26.  26.  oa  =0 

36.  uo  BM 
30.  ùo=tf2 

29.  30.  00  s=u 
34.  36.  ùe-yt 
22.  23.  30.  èo=92 
28.  oe=08 

32.  u    =d 

37.  UU=B 

33.  ua=(B 
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4  TDipMhongè,  6  Simple  Fracture$. 

5  6  aav     -ài  21.  eeii     «i' 

40.   uy     «a'»  J*' «'S     =^ 

42.miy    «.'.'  27.  oati     =0 

•'  81.  ooii     =n* 

2  W  LipMlumg..  ^  JHphtìumgal  Fractures. 

^  7.aaytt    =àt' 

10.  aew    «=b'i#  41.  nytt     =9'i 

38.  nw     =e'«  11.  aew&   ^e'm' 

4.  aawti   sàtf* 
89.  iiwti     =8V 

n. — Classified  I1I8T8  op  YowELs,  D1PHTHONG8  Ain)  Fbacixjbes  ik 

Alphabetical  ObD£B. 

AH  the  dialectal  words  in  this  list  are  written  accordìng  to  the 
GloBsic  system  just  ezplained.  Having  previonsly  arranged  the 
words  in  groups,  accoixling  to  their  yowels,  each  word  waa  prò- 
nounced  by  me  to  Mr.  Ellis,  often  many  times,  in  an  ezamination 
eztending  over  five  days,  and  he  assigned  the  vowels  as  well  as  he 
could.  The  difficulties  that  he  ezperienced  are  explained  in  the  in- 
trodnctory  notes  prefixed  to  each  list.  Some  of  my  groupings  were 
slightly  altered  in  consequence.     The  following  is  the  arrangement. 

The  lista  are  placed  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  Glossio 
symbols  for  the  vowels  they  contain,  and  nnmbered  for  ease  of 
reference.  At  the  head  of  each  list  is  given  the  Glossic  vowel, 
which  determines  its  order,  in  capitals,  foUowed  by  its  palaeotypio 
symbol  in  small  letters,  preceded  by  =.  In  the  introductory  re* 
marks,  which  are  in  smaller  type,  ali  words  in  Glossic  spelling  are 
indosed  in  sqnare  brackets  [  ],  and  those  in  palaeot3rpe  in  round 
parenthesis  (  ). 

In  the  Hsts  themselves  only  Glossic  is  nsed  for  the  pronunciationy 
which  forms  the  left-hand  division  of  each  column,  the  ordinary 
spelling  forms  the  rìght-hand  di  vision.  The  words  are  arranged  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  their  Glossic  orthography,  taking  the  letters 
in  order  from  the  end  towards  the  beginning  in  each  word,  as  in 
Walker's  Khyming  Dictionary,  so  that  ali  words  which  rhyme  come 
after  each  other,  and  hoDce,  so  far  as  monosyllables  are  concemed, 
words  in  which  the  vowel  is  followed  by  the  same  consonant  come 
together.  Final  t  ov  d  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  word  by  a  ( , 
as  [ù-ang(d],  is  prononnced  only  before  a  vowel. 

W  hen  the  same  word  is  found  in  more  than  one  of  the  lista,  it  is  to 
be  taken  as  having  more  than  one  sound  in  common  use  in  the  dialect. 

As  the  object  of  these  lists  was  to  show  the  peculiar  phonetic 
structure  of  the  dialect,  only  those  words  are  admitted  as  a  rule 
which  are  common  to  both  the  Hterary  and  dialectal  languages. 
Those  which  are  strictly  locai  will  appear  hereafter  in  a  glossary. 

This  arrangement  is  of  course  not  sufficieot  for  a  complete  exami- 
nation  of  the  phonetic  relations,  but  ali  others  can  be  readily  formed 
from  these.    Thus  if  ali  the  words  were  written  according  to  their 
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present  literary  fonn,  tbey  might  be  alphabetically  ammged,  and 
the  TariooB  dìalectal  pionunciatìons  compared.  The  arrangement 
might  also  be  made  by  the  originai  Angloeazon  or  Norman  forma  of 
the  wordsy  and  theae  two  seta  separated.  Bnt  one  form  alone  coold 
be  used  bere,  and  it  seemed  ùmplest  to  exemplify  the  eziating 
alpbabetical  soonda. 

The  very  valuable  assiRtance  I  bave  receiTed  from  ICr.  EIIìb  in 
going  throngh  ali  theae  lista,  word  by  word,  so  as  to  givo  them  their 
phonetio  equivalenta  correctly,  demands  my  most  gratefiil  recogni- 
tion.  I  bave  further  to  express  my  obligation  for  the  great  labour 
he  bas  bestowed  in  drawing  np  the  foregoing  table  of  Glossic  lettera, 
and  for  the  many  notes  and  remarks  to  whicb  bis  initiala  are 
appended. 

1.  Short  A=se. 

Thi8  meueà  to  be  generally  the  pure  literary  a  in  Òat,  bad,  imi  it  was  often 
a  little  aeeper  tìun  I  prononnce  it,  and  yergea  towaxds  [a*]sB(ali).  Some  of 
theee  caaes  are  marked  *  in  tìie  list.  Some  few  haye  been  refeired  to  [Sai = fa) 
No.  3,  and  perhape  some  more  mì^ht  bave  been  aasigned  to  that  lisi,  irbicn  itr. 
Elworthy  had  not  distìngnished  onginally  from  No.  1  or  No.  2.— A.  J.  E. 


rab 

skad 

drad 

hrad 

sprad 

2ad 

fek-tid* 

nat-ud* 

een'dat'ùd* 

plant'ùd 

ang'grèe 

laf 

ii-laf- 

bag 

kag 

I«g 

ang 

ii-ang(d 

mang 

stracb 

Tach 

anch 

plancb 

drancb 

tnmch 


f 


( 


! 
{ 


rob,  V.  pre$, 

and  pret. 
sond,  9. 

thread,r.and«. 
rod,  g. 
spread,  r. 
said,  9.  pret, 
affected,  a, 
knotted,  a. 
indebted,  a. 
planted,  a. 
angry,  a. 
leaye,  v* 
left,  prH.  and  a. 
left,  p*P' 
beg,  r. 
keg,  i. 

Seg,  r.  and  «. 
ang,r.  j9rM.  and 
pret. 
bnng,    hanged, 

p.p. 
amoog,  prep. 
Btretch,  r.  and  9. 
fetch,  V. 
banneh,  8, 
plank,  i. 
drench,  p.  and  $. 
trench,  r.  and  9. 


Tranch 

(    French,  a. 

{    wrench,9.and«. 

stanch 

staunch,  a. 
stenchy  9. 

mash 

marsh,  9. 

ath 

eartb,  9. 

dath 

deatb,  9. 

brat-th 

breadtb,  9. 

brath 

breath,  9. 

• 
ai 

(    edge,  bedge,  r. 

*j 

(        and  9. 

laj 

ledge,  9. 

elaj 

sledge(hammer) 

draj 

dredge,  v.  and  9. 

zaj 

sedge,  «. 

stranj 

stran  gè,  a. 

nak 

neck,  9. 

pak 

peck,  9. 

kurak- 

correct,  a. 

▼rak,  rak 

wreck,  r.  and  «. 

aa'rchitak 

architect,  9. 

sprangk 

sprìnkle,  r. 

dhangk 

tbank,  v.  and  «. 

▼langk 

flank,  9. 

pangk 

pant,  V. 

ad'l 

addle,  r.  and  a. 

zad-1 

saddle,  9. 

ang*l 

angle,  «.  and  9. 

jangl 

jangle,  v.  and  «. 
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{ 


i 


mangi  | 

tang'l 

nùe*vang'gl 

vrak-l 

an-1 

kan*! 

spaii'l 

Yias'l 

Bat*l 

paDs-man'l 

rad'ikl 

akan-l 

lab'm. 

zab'm 

lan 

Bak'an-an* 

bran 

8traD(d 

8tan(d 

yan 

wan 

zan(d 

Bak'im 

rab'èen 

dag'ee'n 

Btan'èen 

rak'n-èen 

las'èen 

rak'D 

lak'Bhùix 

drat'ii 

prai'sap 

bag'ùr 

ang'kichìir 

yadh'ùr 

wadh'ùr 

aj-ùr 

draj'ùr 

dau'-jiir 

fltran'-jùr 

sad'liir 

bat-r,  bad'r 

lat'ùr 

xat-Ùr 


xnangle,     man- 

gold 
tangle,  v.  and  9. 
new-fangled,  a. 
freckle,  9. 
handle,  9.  and  9. 
candle,  9, 
spaniel,  «. 
wrestle,  r.  pre9, 

and  pret. 
settle,  f>, 
portmantean,  9. 
reticnle,  9. 
scandali  9, 
eleven,  a. 
seven,  a, 
land,  9, 

Becond-hand,  a. 
bran,  9, 

brand,  ff.  and  9. 
strand,  v,  and  «. 
stand,  V.  and  9. 
fan,  yan,  9. 
wan,  a. 
Band 

second,  a,  and  v, 
robin,  9, 
fag  end,  9. 
standing,  9, 
reckoning,  9. 
lesson,  9. 
reckon,  v. 
election,  9, 
threaten,  v. 
precept,  9. 
l^eggar,  9, 
handkerclìiefi  9, 
feather,  9. 
weather,  «• 
hedger,  «. 
dredger,  9, 
danger,  9, 
stranger,  9, 
saddler,  9, 
better,  a. 
letter,  9, 
setter,  9. 


] 


sap 

lak'chÙT 

as',  as-n 

bas 

gas 

las 

blas 

ù-blas* 

blas'éed 

mas 

na8(t 

ra8(t 

dras 

pras 

dees*tras* 
pnomsas* 
yas 

zas 

ta8(t 

yas 

wa8(t 

kwas 

lat'èes 

mangks 

naks 

taks 

yaks 

stray'igdns 

skan'ùlùs 

bat 

lat 

slat 

plat 

nat 

pat 

spat 

drat 


( 


i 
{ 


wat 
kyat 
yranch 
plant* 


{ 

•-nit   j 


except,  prep. 
lecture,  9. 
'  hast,  haat  not? 
best,  a. 

gaess,  V»  and  9. 
lesa,  a. 
bless,  V.  pre9. 

and  pret. 
blessed,  p,p. 
blesséd,  a. 
mess,  9. 
nest,  9. 
rest,  V.  and  9. 
dress,  9,  and  v.^ 

pr$9,QxApréL 
press,  9,  and  v, 

pre9.vjiàpreL 
distress,  9. 
prìnoees,  9, 
yes,  ad, 
says,  cesa,  «.,  as- 

8888,  V. 

test,  V.  and  «. 
yest,  «. 
west,  9, 
inquest,  9. 
lettuce,  9. 
amongst,  prep. 
next,  a, 
test,  9. 
yex,  V. 

extrayagance,  9. 
scandalons,  a, 
bet,  V»  and  9. 
let,  V. 
slate,  9, 
plot,  9» 

knot,  V.  and  9, 
pet,  V.  and  9. 
spìt,  V. 
threat,  9. 
wet,  V»  and  a. 
whet,  V, 
cat,  9, 
French-nut  = 

walnut,  9, 
plant,  9. 

16 
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2.  Long  AA=aa. 

This  long  Yowel  ìa  freqnently  naflalùed  sUghtlj,  bnt  not  oonstanilj,  bence  iàe 
nasalizatìon  ìa  not  marked.  It  nerer  exoeeds,  seldom  eren^  approaches,  the 
American  or  South  Gennan  nasalizatìon  of  this  Yowel.  OccasioiuQly  the  vowel 
was  made  mnch  thinner,  approachìng  [à*]  =  (aah).  These  cases  are  mdicated  bj 
*  as  in  list  1.  The  distìnction  was  not  marked  enongh  to  throw  the  worda  into  a 
separate  list. — A,.  J.  £. 


aa 

ah!  ìnterf. 

baa'k* 

back,  », 

baa 

baa  !  ìtUerf. 

slaa-k* 

slack,  a. 

zaa 

saw,  «. 

naa'k* 

knock,  V,  and  », 

aa-rb 
yaa'lb 

herb,  #. 
valve,  s. 

traa-k* 

• 

track,  V,  and  », 
tract,  ». 

BÙep'aarb 

superb,  a. 

kann'traa'k* 

contract,9.and«. 

yaa-rb 

verb,  8. 

paa'k* 

pack,  t;.  and  », 

draa'd 

drew,  r.  pret. 

zaa-k* 

Back,  ». 

ù-maa'sokree'd  massacred,  j^.i;. 

aa'l 

ali,  ». 

aa'rd 

hard,  a. 

baa'l 

bald,  a.j  ball,  ». 

kyaa'rd 

card,  », 

pny-baa-1 

piebald,  a. 

gyaa*rd 

gaard,  v,  and  », 

Bmaa'l 

small,  a. 

yaa'rd 

yard,  v.  and  », 

kraa'l 

crawl,  ». 

maa-lnid 

mallard,  », 

Bkraa-l 

crawl 

oa-pm  aa*rtnd 

openheorted,  a. 

Bcrawl,  V.  and  ». 

gaa'B-lèe 
gyaa'slèe 

ghastly,  a. 

waa-1 
skwaa-l 

Wall,  V,  and  ». 
Bqnall,  ». 

aa*f,  aa*y 

half,  ». 

vaa-l 

fdl,  V,  and  ». 

draaf 

draugbt,  », 

faa*r8hn-iibl 

feshionable,  a. 

laa'f 

latb,  »,,  loft,  8. 

aa'mbl 

arable,  a. 

saa-f 

safe,  a. 

paa'rubl 

parable,  », 

staaf  ' 

staff,  ». 

maa'rdl 

mari,  », 

aa-rch 

arch,  », 

snaa'rdl 

snarl,  v. 

saa'rch 

search,  v.  and  ». 

paa-sl 

paroel,  ». 

aa-sh 

harsh,  a. 

vraa-fil 

wrestle,  v. 

fraa-sh,  yraa'sh  fresh,  a. 
aa'rsh                 asb,  «. 

baa-tl 

( 
► 

beetle,  ».  (mal- 
let) 

smaa'rsh 

smash,  r.  and  ». 

haa*rtikl 

w 

article,  ». 

daa'reh 

dash,  V,  and  ». 

maa'rvl 

marble,  ». 

gaa-rsh 
laar'sh 

gasb,  V.  and  ». 
lash,  V.  and  », 

faaT-wuul' 

* 

&rewell,  ».  and 
interj. 

klaa-rsh 

clasb,  V.  and  ». 

laa*m* 

t 

lamb,  ». 

ylaa-rsh 

flash,  ». 

daa'Di* 

damn,  v. 

naa'Tsh 

nesh  (Boffc),  a. 

chaa'm* 

champ,  chew,  t^. 

traa-rsh 

trash,  », 

kaa'pm* 

captain,  », 

saa'rsh 

Bash,  », 

waa'rm 

warm,  a. 

faath 

faìth,  ». 

faa-rdn 

1 

farthing 

klaa-th 

cloth,  », 

vaa-rdn 

paa'trij 

partridge,  », 

sbaa'mlin 

4 

shambling,  a. 

yaa'ij 

verge,  », 

yaa*r1in 

yearling,  a. 
leamiDg,  ». 

saa'ij 

serge,  ». 

laa'min 

paa'sij 

passage,  », 

saa-rtin 

certain,  a. 
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laa-rn 

paa'Bn 

kunsaa'niin 

Baa'nùii 

Taa'nùa 

paa'snup 

aa'dur 


( 


kyaa*r 

Baa*r 

TaaT,Taa*rdiir 

Bmaa'ldor 

paa*ldur 

dhaa-chof* 

Btraaxhur* 

paa'schnx* 

faa'dhor 

faa*nniir 

maa-rsuT 

tai'Baa'rBur 

tai'saa'sur 

aa*tur 

aa'ltur 

£aa*ltur 

daaTtur 

maa'lstor 

slaaTiu: 

zaa'jur 

gyaa-8 

kaa*8* 


laa'8(t* 

blaa*8(t* 

inaa'8(t* 

paa*8* 

ii-paa*8* 

8aa*8* 

Taa'8* 

flaa'8* 

taa*8* 

jaa'md^es* 

raa'k'lèe»* 

daan8* 

chaans* 


} 


i 


2.  Long  AA: 

learn,  v. 
parsoo,  », 
conceming 
Bampton 
Tannton 
parsnipy  », 
after,    ad,    and 

cany,  v,  . 
serve,  v, 
far,  further,  a, 
Bmaller,  a, 
parloar,  s. 
thatcher,  », 
stretcheri  », 
pasture,  », 
father,  », 
farmer^  ». 
mercer,  », 

tea-Bancer,  «» 

after,  ad. 
halter,  », 
salter,  », 
danghter,  », 
malt8ter,«. 
slaver,  r.  and  », 
sawyer,  », 
gas,  », 
cask,  », 
cast,  V,  and  », 
last,  a. 

blast,  V,  and  », 
mast,  », 
past,  a. 
passed,  |;.j». 
sauce,  », 
yast,  a. 
flask,  8, 
task,  », 
jaundìce,  », 
auricnla,  », 
dance,  v,  and  », 
chance,  », 


•OA.^-'Continued, 

laans* 

lance,  », 

saaTS 

sauce,  », 

aa'rus 

harvest,  v,  and  », 

aa*t 

* 

i 

hat,«. 

hit,  17.  and  », 

baa't 

» 

bat,  », 

klaa't 

clod,  », 

jUaa-t 

plot,  ». 

faa-t 

fat,  a.  and  ». 

braa't 

brought,  t7.j?rtf^ 

ù-braa't 

brought,  p.p. 

flaa-t 

fiat,  a. 

slaa't 

slate,  », 

maa't 

mat,  », 

8paa*t 

E^it,  V, 

raa't 

rat,  », 

spraa't 

sprat,  », 

hraa't 

rot,  V,  and  ». 

traa't 

trot,  V.  and  ». 

maa'lt 

malt,  V,  and  ». 

zaait 

salt,  V.  and  ». 

aa-nt 

> 

bave    not,  has 
not,i;.  aunt,tf. 

kyaa-nt 

canno  t 

Baa*r*munt 

sermon,  », 

aa-rt 

heart,  art,  ». 

daa-rt 

dart,  V,  and  », 

faart 

fart,  17.  and  ». 

kaaTt 

cari,  17.  and  ». 

8wèet*aa'rt 

sweet-heart,  ». 

staa'rt 

start,  17.  and  ». 

maa'r'kut 

market,  », 

saa-lut 

salad,  », 

aa^ 

bave,  17.  half,  ». 

kaa-v 
kyaay 

r 

- 

calf,  «. 

n'aarv 

nerve,  ». 

rai-saaTT 

reserve,  i7.  and  », 

staaTv 

starve,  v. 

bzaa-ry 

observe,  », 

: 

arrow,  ». 

aa'ru' 

r 

harrow,  t7.  and  ». 

aa'tor-wurdz 

afterwards,  ad. 

spaa-rtikolz 

spectacles,  ». 

3.  Short  AA=a. 


The  following  list  has  been  separated  from  No.  2.    It  ìb  possible  tbat  more 
word»  from  ihat  list  should  haye  been  iucluded  in  tbis.    Tbe  long  and  short 
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3.  Short  AA=::a. — contmued. 

▼owélfl  are  noi  sbarply  distìngnished  .in  the  difdect.  Many  may  be  oonaidered 
rather  of  middle  length  than  either  long  or  short.  It  must  be  tberefore  only 
xmderstood  tbat  (he  words  in  this  list  seemed  to  me  to  bave  a  shorter  sound  than 
ihose  in  the  preceding  one.  In  the  'words  marked  -*  the  sound  of  the  Yowel 
seemed  more  fike  [a*] «(ah). — ^A.  J.  E. 


vrach'èed 

wretched,  a. 

dee-BJas'tid 

gyaal'ée 

shaamée 

digested,  p.p, 
gsllow,  V* 
chamois,  «. 

snaach 

notch,  V.  and  «. 

dbaach 

Maal'ée 

daam'ij 

thatch,  t?.  and  8, 
MoUy 
damage,  8, 

maar'ij 

gyaal 

kyaal 

skaal 

skyaal 

Maal 

marriage 
gali,  8. 

\  Bcald,  V,  and  «. 
Moli,  8. 

skyaaf^ 
Bnaafi 

scaffold,  8, 
snaffle,  8, 

draas'hl 

threshold,  8. 

taak'l 

tackle,  V.  and  8. 

skaam'l 

scamble,  8. 

raam'bl 

ramble,  v. 

aap'l 

graav'l 

naav'l 

appiè,  8. 
gravel,  v.  and  «. 
navel,  «. 

traavi 

travel,  v. 

TTaak'sn 

i    wrexen,   «. 
.(        (rushes) 

traa'kfihun 

aap 

daap 

flaap,  ylaap 

klaap 

filaap,  zlai^ 

Bnaap 

hraap 

draap 

kraap 

traap 

skraap 

straap 

vraap 

staap 

gyaap 

gaap 

jaap 

mèe-aap' 

aaks* 

baal'untì* 

aaps* 

klaap'B* 

praap'8* 

yaamut 

dhaachez 


{ 


] 


traction,  8. 
attraction,  8, 
hap,«.happen,i;. 
dap,  V,  and  «. 
flap,  V.  and  ». 
dapi  9.  and  8. 
alap,  V.  and  <. 
.  snap,  V,  and  #. 
.xap,  9. 

.drop,  V.  and  <. 
crop,  V,  and  «. 
:trap,  v,  and  <. 
Bcrap,  8. 
Btrop,  9.  and  8, 
wrap,  V.  and  8, 
«tep,  V,  and  8. 

gape,  V,  gap,  8. 

yelp,  r. 
mayhap 
ask,  V, 

balance,<;.and#'. 
hasp,  V,  and  «. 
dasp,  V,  and  #. 
perbapsi  ad, 
emmety  8. 
Tetches,  #. 


4.  Uiphthongal  Fracture  AAW-i1=àt*'. 

Althongb  [aaw]  =  {kti^  does  not  seem  to  be  a  proper  diphthong  in  the  dialect, 
where  [nw,  aew]  =  (e'u,  s'w)  are  the  usuai  forms,  yet  the  action  of  the  following 
[Ù'r]  =  (*b)  seems  to  generate  it.— A.  J.  E. 


aawtir 

faaw'iiir 

flaaw'ùr 

vlaawiir 

paawùr 


our,  a.  honr,  8, 
four,  a,  emph. 
flower,  «. 
"floux,  8. 
pour,  a. 


taaw'ur 
vaawùr 
dèevaaw'Ùr 
zaawùr 


tour,  8, 
four,  ff. 
devour,  a. 
8our 


5.  Diphthong  AA'Y=éaif, 


This  diphthong  is  rery  distinctive  of  Western  Englisb,  where  it  is  always  kepi 
separate  trom  [uy,  u-y,  uuy]=(9't,  eet\  ^t).  The  first  element  is  sometìmea 
shghtly  nasal,  see  No.  2.    In  the  present  list  most  of  the  words  are  French, 
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5-.  Biphtihoiig  AA*Y=&aì. — eontinued. 


ihongh  some,  as  twe,  lay^  »lay^  dray,  gray^  way^  tway^  eighty  are  Angloeaxoiì. 
The  word  way  is  also,  and  more  usnaily,  [wml  =  (yf^\  similarly  for  day^  say,  may 
T.,  which  haye  [aa7]= (aat)  in  some  other  Western  oialects.— A.  J.  E. 


aa*yd 

laa*yd 

maa'yd 

ù-paa'vd 

8taa*ya 

baa'ylée 

daa-ynt£e 

plaa-yntèe 

plaa-yg 

faa*yth 

aa*yt-th 

aa-y 

baa"y 

laa*y 

bumbaay 

faa'y! 

gaa-y 

baa*y 

flaa*y 

klaa*y 

plaa*y 

Blaa*y 

mizlaa'y 

Bplaa'y 

dee8*plaa*y 

Haa'y 

paa-y 

hraa*y 

draa-y 

fraa'y 

graa-y 

praa*y 

spraay 

BtTaa*y 

waa'y 

&waa*y 

£waa*y 

aa'ym 

klaa'ym 

paa*ylèen 


aid,  V,  and  s. 
laid,  t;. 
maid,  ». 
paid,  p.p, 
staid,  a. 
bailif,  ». 
dainty,  a, 
plaintiff,  9, 
plagae,  v,  and  «. 
faitib,  #. 
eighthi  tk 
aye 
bay,  #. 
lay,  V, 

by  and  bye,  ad. 
flÉoth!  inUfji. 

bay,  9. 
flay,  V. 
day,  9, 

play,  9.  and  9^ 
slay,  9. 
mislay,.  9. 
splay,  a; 
display,  t?.  and  «. 
May,  «. 
pay,  9.  and  «. 
vay,  ».  array,  v. 
dray,  9. 
fray,  9. 

gray>  «• 
pray,  r. 

spry,  a,  spray,  «. 

stray,  t7. 

way,  »,  wby 

away,  ad. 

Bway,  1^.  and  ». 

aim,  r.  and  ». 

daim,  V.  and  ». 

paling,  ». 


raa'ylèen 
daa*yn 
ohaa*yn 
ika'yn. 

plaa*yn  { 

maa'ya 

paa*yn 

graa'yn 

braa-yn         { 

traa-yn 

straa-yn         J 

vaa'yn 

draa'yn 

spraa-yn 

gwaa'yn 

kwaa'yn 

taa'yidar 

kwaa'yntans* 

maa*yntnùn8 

aa*yt 

faa'ynt 

plarynt 

paa*ynt 
saa'ynt 
taa'ynt 

kwaa*ynt 

straa-yt 

raa*yz 

praa'yz 

staa*yz 

paa'ynz 

braa'ynz 

graa'ynz 

braa'ynz 


raìling,  ». 
deìgn,  V. 
cbun,  17.  and  ». 
feign,  V, 
plain,  ».  and  a. 
complain,  v, 
main  (very),  ad, 
pain,  ». 

graìn,  v.  and  ». 
rain,  t;.  and  ». 
reign,  v,  and  ». 
train,  v.  and  ». 
strain,  v,  and  ». 
diatraìn,  v, 
yain,  a.  vein,  ». 
drain,  v.  and  ». 
sprain,  v,  and  ». 
going,  part. 
quoin,  ». 
tailor,  ». 
acqnaintance,  ». 
maintenance,  ». 
eight,  ». 
faint,  a.  and  v. 
plaìnt,      *  com- 

plaint,  ». 
paint,  17.  and  ». 
Saint,  ». 
taint,  »;. 
quaint,  a. 
acquaint,  v, 
straight,  a. 
raise,  v. 

praise,  v.  and  ». 
stays,  ». 
paios,  ». 
brains,  ». 
grains,  ». 
reins,  rains,  ». 


6.  Diphthong  AAY=àt, 


Mr.  Elworthy  had  considered  this  list  as  belonràg  to  [a'y]  =  (àht),  which  is 
nrj  nearly  tiie  same  as  [ttj]= (e'i),  No.  40.    With  the  exception  of  those  worda 
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6.  Diphthong  AAY=:di. — continued. 

ending  in  «A,  as  daah,  where  the  sound  was  clearly  [aav]  =  (&t),  it  may  be  doubt- 
fui  which  01  the  three  sounds  faay,  a'y,  uy]  =  (&t ,  &nt,  a't)  is  really  said,  and 
some  of  the  words  will  be  found  as  [uy]  =  (9't).  Fossibly  mere  is  mucb  Tariety 
in  actual  use.    £ut  none  of  the  woros  haye  [aa-y]  =  (&at),  No.  5. — A.  J.  E« 


baay 

buy,  V.  bye,  v. 

klaaysh 

claRh,  V,  and  8. 

aay 

eye,  «.  high,  a. 

smaaysh 

Bmasb,  V.  and  8 

faay 

fie(faith),*n^*. 

naaysh 

nesb,  a. 

dhaay 

thigb,  8. 

raaysh 

rashy  a,  and  «. 

laay 

Ile,  V.  and  8, 

saaysh 

saAb,  8, 

maay 

my  (emphatic) 

traaysh 

trash,  8. 

paay 

pie,  8. 

saaydur 

cider,  8, 

waay 

why? 

smaayt 

Bmite,  V. 

daaysh 

dash,  V,  and  «. 

saayz 

size,  V.  and  «. 

gaaysh 

gasb,  V,  and  «. 

praayz 

pnze,  9.  and  «. 

laaysh 

lash,  V,  and  8, 

7,  Diphthongal  Fracture  AA-Tii=àat'. 

The  fracture  seems  to  haye  been  introduced  by  the  follo wing  [1]  or  [,r],  but  it 
is  quite  distinct. — A.  J.  £. 


aa'yùl 

ail,  V, 

fiaa'yùl 

sail,  V.  and  8. 

faa'yiil 

fall,  V. 

taa-5'iil 

tail,  9. 

haa-yùl 

hail,  V.  and  8. 

vaa'yùl 

veil,  V.  and  «. 

maa*yùl 

mail,  8, 

waa'yiil 

wail,  t;.  and  #. 

naa'yul 

nail,  r.  and  «. 

kwaayul 

quail,  9. 

paa'yùl 

pail,  8. 

praa'yùrz 

prayers,  ». 

raa'yùl 

rail,  8, 

Btaa-yurz 

stairs,  «. 

fraa-yù! 

frail,  d.  and  «. 

8.   Short  AE=E. 

This  short  sound  is  rery  much  ì>roader  than  my  sound  of  «  in  bety  bed,  s=  [e]  «  (e), 
but  whether  it  is  always  as  broad  as  the  French  é,  è^  est,  and  German  ù,  is 
doubtful.  It  does  not  occur  long,  except  in  the  fonn  of  a  fracture  [ae'tì]  =  (be*) 
No.  9.  Seyeral  words  which  were  origmally  included  in  another  list,  as  haring 
[e*]  =  (a)}, bave  been  introduced  bere  at  my  suggestion^and  are  marked*. — ^A.  J,  £. 


daed 

did,  V» 

draef(t* 

drift,  r.  and  8. 

laek'wèed 

liquid,  8. 

zaef(t* 

sift,  V. 

tnaed 

might,  V. 

staef 

stìff,  a* 

ùmaed* 

amid,  ad. 

baeg 

big,  tf. 

vor-aed 

forehead,  8. 

paeg 

pig,  •• 

oks-aed* 

hogshead,  8, 

kaech 

catch,  V. 

mael'tichùed 

multitude,  «. 

paeth 

pitb,  8. 

klaef'tid 

cloven,a.andj?.^. 

vraeth 

wreath,  8. 

klaef 

cliflf,  8.  deave,  v. 

waeth 

worth,  <v. 

zlaef(t* 

slack,  V.  (lime) 

yaeth 

heath,  heartb,  8 

>  The  same  in  «Il  oomponndi  of  head. 
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waet'th 

èejaek* 

maek 

praek 

skaelk 

laengk* 

staengk 

aesk 

dael 

yael 

paek'l 

praek'l 

traek'l 

aeb'm 

laeb-m 

zaeb-m 

laes'ùm 

daed'n 

bai'd-raed'n 

taed'Q 

gaedh'uréen 

saes'tum 

ylaek'sa 

hraek'sn 

yraek'sa 

waek'BÙn 

aemp,  aemt 

yaefur 

vael'gur 

maek'schor 

aedh'ur 

gaedh-ar 

dhaedh'ur 

vaedh'ar 

Bhaeft'ar 

raef'tur* 

plaestur* 

zaeè'tox* 

baet'ur* 

faet'ur* 

laet'ur* 


( 


ì 


8.  Short  AE=£. — eantinued. 


widtli,  ». 
object,  V. 
project,  v. 
make,  v, 
prìck,  V. 
skulk,  V.  and  s, 
link,  8. 

Btìnk,  r.  and  «. 
hearse,  $. 
duU,  0. 

pickle,  V,  and  8. 
prickle,  8, 
trickle,  v. 
heaven,  «. 
eleyen,  a. 
seven,  a. 
lithesome,  a. 
did  noi,  V, 
bed-rìdden,a. 
'tis  not 
gathering,  «. 
cistem,  8, 
flaxen,  a. 

nishes,  8, 

waxen,  a. 
empty,  v. 
heiferi  8. 
vulgar,  a. 
mìztare,  8, 
hither,  a.  ad, 
gather,  v, 
thither 
wither,  v, 
shifter,  8. 
rafter,  8. 
plaster,  v.  and  «. 
BÌster,  8. 
bitter,  a. 
fitter,  8, 
litter,  9.  and  8, 


daeds 

didst 

maeds 

midat,  8. 

Naek'lèes 

Nicholas 

zaes 

says 

laes 

list,  8. 

( 

miss,  V. 

maes*           < 

missed,  p,p. 

( 

mist,  8. 

umaes** 

amiss,  ad. 

an'-raes* 

wrist,  8, 

aeks              ) 
haeks            ] 

axe,  8, 

ylaeks 

flax,  8. 

faeks 

fix,  r. 

maeks 

mix,  V. 

ù-maeks 

mixed,  p.p. 

aun-maeks 

iinmixed,  a. 

waeks 

wax,  V.  and  8. 

twaeks* 

betwixt,  prep. 

klaet* 

dot,  V.  and  8. 

waet* 

wilt,  V. 

waest* 

worst,  a. 

aent* 

hint,  V.  and  8: 

laent* 

lint,  8. 

klaent* 

clench,  v.  and  8. 

vlaent* 

flint,  8. 

maent* 

mint,  8. 

staent* 

stint,  8, 

faet 

flt,  a.  and  v. 

au'rchaet 

orchard,  8. 

shaet 

shalt,  r. 

tangkaet 

tankard 

pùor'éemaet  ) 
pùol'éemaet 

pyramid,  <• 

taet 

teat,  8. 

zwaet 

Bweat,  V.  and  «. 

yaet 

beat,  V.  and  «• 

saekst 

sixth,  a. 

taenùt 

tenon,  8.  tenant 

faet'lz 

yictuals,  8. 

waets 

oats,  8. 

9.  Fraotore  AE*ìÌ=:eb'. 


This  fractare  ii  very  dÌBtmotly  and  olearly  made.    The  vowel  is  generali^  lon^, 
I  here  marked,  occanonally  ii  seeouod  to  llecome  short,  bat  I  haye  prweryed  ìli. 
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9.  Fracture  AE'ìÌ=ee'. — cofUinued. 


Elwortìiy's  appreciation.    Obseire  the  huertìon  ofT^r]  i 
always  callea -[ae'Ùnhnn]»  -(BB'r-shon). — A.  J.  E. 


in  iàe  terminatoli  -aiùm. 


ao'ii 

bae'ùb 

ae'ùji'd 

nae'ùkid 

bae'ùd 

fae'iid 

lae'ùd 

mae'ùd 

spae'ùd 

trae-ùd 

wae*ùd 

xwae'ùid 

kTae*iiz(d 

bae'iibèe 

taeùdèe 

Dae'ùvée 

lad'ùzée 

sae'ùf 

bae'iidh 

rae'ÙDJ 

grae-ùoj 

pae'ùj 

rae'ùj 

stae'ùj 

zae'ùj 

aeùbrikauk 

ae*ùk 

bae'ùk 

shae'ùk 

lae-ùk 


! 


bave,  V. 
babe,  «. 
aged,  a. 
naked,  a. 
bad,  a, 
fade^  V. 
lade,  V.  and  «. 
madejP. 
spade,  8. 
trade,  v,  and  «. 
wade,  V. 
Bwore 

sware,  v.  preL 
crazy,  a. 
baby,  8, 
potatoe,  8» 
David,  Bavy,  «. 
lazy,  a. 
safe,  a. 
bathe,  v. 
range,  v.  and  8, 
grange,  8, 
page,  8. 
rage,  v.  and  8. 
stage,  «. 
sage,  #. 
aprioot,  8, 
ache,  f^.  and  «. 
bake,  e;, 
shake 
lake,  8, 


blae'ùt,  blae-ùkbleat,  v.  and  «. 

make,  v. 
rake,  v.  and  8, 
brake,  «. 
creak,  <;.  and  «. 
streak,  v.  and  «. 
namesake,  «. 
stake,  steak,  8. 
wake,  f?. 
qnake,  v^ 
able,  a. 
fable,  9. 
table,  8. 
saleable,  a. 


maeùk 

rae'iik 

brae-ùk 

krae'ùk 

strae-ùk 

nae'ùm-saeùk 

stae'ùk 

wae'ùk 

kwae'ùk 

ae-ùbl 

fae'ùbl 

tae-ùbl 

zae-ùlubl 


lae*iidl 

ladle,  8. 

krae'ùdl 

oradle,  8. 

lae-ùgl 

label,  8. 

ae-ùl 

' 
1 

ale,  8.  beai,  v. 

bae'iil 

baie,  8. 
bail,  V.  and  8. 

gae'iil 

gale,  8. 

jaeùl 

jail,  8. 

mae'ùl 

male,  «.  meal,  «. 

pae'ùl 

f 

pale,  a. 
appeal,  v,  and  <. 

hrae'ill 

real,  a. 

sae'ùl 

seal,  9.  and  8, 

tae'ùl 

tale,  8. 

stae'ùl 

stale,  a.  steal,  v. 

vae'ùl 

• 

1 

vale,  veal,  «. 
yeil,  8. 

wae'&l 

► 

wbale,  «. 

zae-ùl 

sale,  «. 

trae-ùk-l 

treacle,  «. 

bae'ùm 

balm,  «. 

fae'ùm 

^Etme,  8é 

lae'ùm 

lame,  a. 

blae'ùm 

blame,  v.  and  8. 

ylae'ùm 

flame,  8, 

pae'ùm 

palm,  8. 

frae*ùm 

frame,  r.  and  «. 

tae'ùm 

tame,  v.  and  a. 

zae'iiplèen 

sapling,  8. 

bae*iikn 

bacon,  «. 

ae'ùn 

band,  #.  Anne 

bae'ùn 

ban,  8. 

lae'ùn 

lane,  «. 

plae-ùn 

piane,  v.  and  «. 

mae*ùn 

man,  «. 

pae'ùn 

pan,  «. 

▼ae'iin 

Tane,  <• 

zit'iae'ùrshun 

sitnation,  8. 

rai'iae'ùrshan 

relation,  8. 

oaraeùrshun 

oration,  8, 

jinirae'ùrshan 

generation,  8. 

Imèetae'iirshun  imitation,  8. 

grae'ttp 

grape,  8, 

hrae'ùp 

rape,  8,  rosp,  v. 
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skrae'iip 

taeiip 

£ae*iip 

lae'iibTir 

fae'iir 

rae*iir 

tae'ùr 

yae'ùr 

kwae*iÌT 

ae*ùr 

bae'ùr 

dae'ùr 

fiie'iir 

dhae'ùr 

blae'iir 

glae'ùr 

ylae'ur 

mae'ùr 

pae'ùr 

rae'ùr- 

drae'iir 

hrae'ùr 

tae'ùr 

stae'ùr 

wae'iir 

swae-ùr 

ùzwae'ùr 

stae'Ùjar 

ae'iikTir 

bae*iikiir 

mae'iikiir 

tae'ùkar 

kwae'ùknr 

dae'ùlur 

Btae'ùlar 

Ae'Ùpiir 

pae'ùpur 

skrae'iipiir 

krai-ae'ùtnr 

nae'iitur 

pnieiitar 

mae'ùatur 

fae'Ùvnr 

8ae-iÌTyTir 

blae'ùm-lèeB 


9    Fraoture  AE*ìì=ke'. — continued. 
Bcrape,  v.  and  9, 


tape,  9. 
Bap,  ». 

labour,  9.  and  <» 
fair,  a. 
lear,  v. 
tear,  v^ 
Mr,  ». 
qneer,  a. 
air,  hair,  bare, 
bear,  bare,  v.  a. 
dare,  9. 
fare,  ».  fair,  ». 
there,  ad. 
blare,  v. 
giare,  v. 
flare,  f^.  flaw,  v.  ». 
mare,  «. 
pair,  ». 

rear,  v.  rare,  a. 
drear,  a. 
rare,  tt.  emph. 
tear,  tare,  v.  ». 
stair,  ».  stare,  v. 
vere,  aware, 
vbere,  vhether, 
wear 
Bwear,  v. 
Bwom,  p.p. 
Btager,  ». 
acre,  ». 
baker,  ». 
maker,  ». 
taker,  #. 
quaker,  ». 
dealer,  ». 
Btealer,  ». 
Aprii,  «. 
paper,  «. 
Bcraper,  ». 
creator,  ». 
nature,  ». 
prater,  ». 
master,  ». 
fayour,  v.  and  ». 
Sayiour,  ». 
blameless,  a. 


nae'iimlèes 
trae'ùpa 

ae'&s 


{ 


bae'ÙB 

dae'ÙB 

fae-ùs 

lae'iis 

plae'ùs 

dees'plae'ùs 

mae'ùs  1 

pae'iis,  pae'ùz 

spae'ÙB 

brae'iis 

grae*iÌ8 

dees'grae'ùs 

trae'ùs 

tae-ùs 

waciis 

bae'iin(t 

paeùrt 

ù-pae'ùrt 

ae*ùt 

dae'iit 

fae-ùt 

nay-igae*iit 

laeùt 

plae-ùt 

Blae'iit 

mae*\it 

pae'ùt 

rae'ùt 

grae*iit 

prae*ùt 

stae*ùt 

Tae'ùt 

lae'ùv 

krae'ùy 

sae'iiy 

stae'ùy 

wae'iiv 

flae'ùmz 

dao'iiz 

blae'ùz 

brae'Ùz 

krae'&z 


nameless,  a. 

trape,  t^. 

ace,  ».  baste,  v. 

and  ». 
baste,  V.  base,  a. 
dace,  ». 
face,  ». 
laoe,  ». 
place,  ». 
displace,  v. 
mace,  ». 
(oak)  mast,  ». 
pace,  «. 
space,  ». 
brace,  ». 
grace,  ». 
disgrace,9.and« 
trace,  v.  and  ». 
teste,  V.  and  ». 
waste,  V.  and  ». 
baint  (are  not) 
part,  t^.  and  ». 
apart,  ad. 
bate,  V.  and  ». 
date,  «. 
fate,  9. 
nayigate,  ». 
late,  a. 
piate,  «. 
slate,  «. 
mate,  ». 
paté,  <• 
rate,  v.  and  «. 
grate,  «. 
prate,  v.  and  «. 
state,  ». 
yat,  <• 
latbe,  «. 
oraye,  v. 
saye,  1^. 
staye,  ». 
waye,  9.  not  «. 
flames,  ». 
daze,  9. 
blaze,  ». 
braze,  9. 
orack,v.craze,f. 
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10.   Diphthong  AEW=B'tt. 

ThÌ8  seemed  to  me  fairly  raew]  =  (B'fi},  ihougli  the  sound  occasionally  ap- 
proached  to  [aw]  =  (89'tf).  Dr.  Murray,  howerer,  eeems  to  have  beai^  an 
addìtional  Yowel  and  a  Ione;  first  element  as  [ae'nwJBrEB'ow},  gi^g  the  diph- 
thong  [uw]  =  (a'tt),  precedea  by  [Se]  =  (ee),  wnich  glided  into  it.  Wfienever  the 
diphmong  [aewl  =  (b'u)  is  mach  lengthened,  a  simiuir  effect  may  he  perceived,  as 
in  the  common  Korfolk  eow^  and,  veryliearly,  in  the  mlgar  London  eou?,  Hence 
Dr.  Mnrray's  appreciation  probably  arose  from  the  slow  ennncìation  of  the  single 
words.  The  normal  sound  lor  these  words  in  the  dialect  is  eridently  [nw]  ^  (e'w). 
No.  38.— A.  J.  E. 

nnsound,  a. 
found,  V.  pret. 
found,  p.p. 
wound,  V.  and  «. 
Bound,  V.  and  s. 
without,  prep. 
cucumber,  s. 
encounter,  v, 
counter,  9. 
count,  V. 
cut,  pr, 
go  out 

without,  prep. 
rut,  ». 

strut,  V.  and  8. 
how,  ad. 
cow,  8, 

plough,  V.  and  8. 
Bomehow,  ad. 

11.  Diphthongal  Fracture  AEW-tt=EV. 

Before  l  an  additional  fracture  is  introduoed. — ^A.  J.  E. 


baewd  (before  j 

aun'saewn 

a  vowel) 

■ 

about,  prep. 

vaewn 

baewt 

1 

ùvaewn 

laewd 

loud,  a. 

waewn 

klaewd 

cloud,  8. 

zaewn 

shraewd 

shroud,  8. 

udhaewtun 

kraewd 

crowd,  8. 

kaewkumur 

praewd 

proud,  a. 

kaewntur 

baewn 

bound,  V.  and  8. 

aewu 

hound,  V.  and  e. 

kaewnt 

daewn 

àowDLt8.prep.ad. 

aewt 

aup-m-daew 

•n 

upsidedowu,  ad. 

gaewt 

paewn 

pound,  V.  and  e. 

udhaewt 

kaum'pae,w* 

u 

compound,  v. 

raewt 

» 

round,  a. 

straewt 

raewn 

9 

around,  ad. 

aew 

braewn 

t 

brown,  a. 

kaew 

graewn 

ground,  8. 

plaew 

kraewn 

crown,  V.  and  «. 

zaumaew* 

ì 


aew'ùl 
Bhaew'ùl 


owl,  8. 

shoTel,  V.  and  «. 


graewùl 
praew'ùl 


growl,  V.  and  8. 
prowl,  V. 


12.  Long  AI=^^. 


There  was  no  tendency  towards  [ai'y]  =  (^M),  and  I  at  first  appreciated  the 
sound  as  [S]  =  (ee).  It  was  certainly  nearer  that  sound  than  the  lìondon  Towel 
with  its  Tanish  (^'j).  This  list  is  made  up  of  many  separate  parts.  1)  the 
originai  long  e  retained  as  in  head  [ai'd]  =  (««d),  2)  an  originai  short  «  lengthened 


hare  now  [uy]  =r9'i)  m  literary  English,  and  used  to  hare  [ee]B(ii)  or  (iAh),  as 
ilighi^  linvug^  liffntnmfff  fright,  lighi^  night^  tight,  dive,  drive,  knife,  jive,  and 


which  are  rather  strong  evidence  of  the  reality  of  that  older  pronundation. — 
A.  J.E. 


spiai 'ndèed 
ai'd 


splendid,  a. 
head,  8. 


ù-ai'd 
bai'd 


ahead,  ad* 
head,  «.,  bed,  8. 
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Tnrbai'd 

dai'd 

lai'd 

maa'ydii-aid 

plai'd 

mìzlai'd 

brai'd 

dnd'd 

brai'd 

trai'd 

bai'dstai'd 

nai't'urd 

benai'tad 

dai'snnsèe 

dai'teé 

ai-g 

bai'g 

nai'g 

pai-g 

ai'cb 

bai'oh 

lai'ob 

blai'ch 

pai'ch 

Bpai'ch 

rai'cb 

brai'ch 

pnd'ch 

bèesai'cb 

tai'cb 

ùtai'ch 

brai'dh 

Trai'dh 

lai'sh 

tai*tb,  tai'f 

bai* 

dai' 

uydai' 

kaì* 

lai* 

piai* 

alai* 

▼lai* 
pai* 


( 


{ 


12.  Long  AI 

forbidy  9. 
dead,  a. 
lead,  V, 

maidenhead,  8. 
plead,  V. 
tnislead,  v, 
bread,  «• 
dred,  v, 
read,  v, 
traid,  p. 
bedstead,  s, 
neatberd,  8. 
benig^ted 
decency,  a. 
sligbt,  a. 
egg,  8. 
bag,  « 

egg>«- 
pig,  •• 
each,  a. 

beaoh,  8. 
leech,  8, 
bleach,  v. 
pea(^,  8. 
Bpeech,  8. 
reacb,  v. 
breach,  8. 
preaoh,  v, 
beseech,  v, 
teaohy  V. 
taughty  p.p. 
breatbe,  v, 
wreath,  v. 
leasb,  8.  (tbree) 
leasb,  8.  (a  dog 

tether) 
teeth,  8, 
bay,  V»  and  a. 

(adam),bee,«. 
day,  8. 
idea,  8. 
key,  quay,  8. 
lea,  8.  lay,  v. 
plea,  #. 
aledge,  «.,  aleigb 

(partofaloom) 
flee,  8. 
pea,  8. 


=^a. — continued. 


tai* 

wai* 

uni'àwai* 

wai'd  wai* 

zai* 

lai-j 

spai'k 

wai'k 

rai-1 

pai-nsl 

ai'ki 

ai'vl 

ai'm 

drai'm 

rai'm 

kral'in 

Bkrai'm 

strai'm 

stai^m 

ai'vm 

ai*n 

bai'n 

Bai^a 

dai'n 

fai'n 

dhai'Q 

lai*n 

blai-n 

glai'ii 

maì'n 

ae'iimai'a 

pai'Q 

dèepa'in 

spai'ii 

ùspai'n 

rai'Q. 

frai'n 

Toar'ai'ii 

Bai'n,  zai*n 

sai-n 

tai-n 

purtai'n 

wai'n 


tea,  8. 

wajy    8  ;   with, 
prep,,  wo  (to 

borses),!»^'. 
runaway,  a. 
wed  (wiói),  V. 
Bay 

allego,  V. 
Bpeak,  V, 
weak,  a. 
reel,  v.  and  8. 
pencil,  8. 
eqnal,  a. 
evO,  8. 

bem,  V»  and  8, 
dream,  v,  and  «. 
ream,  t;.  and  «. 
cream,  8, 
Boream,  v.  and  8. 
Btream,  t;.  and  «. 
Bteam,  v.  and  8» 
even,  a.  and  ad. 
ben,  8.f  end,  8. 
bend,  v.  and  8. 
Ben,  8. 
den,  8. 

offend,  defend,f . 
tben,  a. 
lean,  v. 
blind 
glean,  v. 
men,  8.  mean,  v, 

and  a.  mend,  t;. 

amend,  v. 
amen 

(writing.)pen,«. 
depend,  v. 
Bpend,  V, 
Bpent,  p.p. 
rend,  r. 
friend,  8. 
fore-end,  8. 
8euà^v.pre8.pr8t. 


Beme,  8. 


! 


ten,  a.  tend,  <;. 
pretend,  v. 
wen,  8.  wean,  e;, 
when,  ad. 
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kwai'H 

ùzai'iL 

bai'dèen 

wai'dèen 

spai'kéen 

sail'èen 

arvméen 

lai'nèen 

lai'tD^en 

sai'mùn 

rai'zn 

trai'zn 

Bai'zn 

lai-p 

slai'p 

zlai'p 

ùzlai'p 


\ 


ì  I 


ai'xnp 

tai'mp 

slai'ndiir 

mai'ndìir 

tai'ndiir 

pnrtai*ndlLr 

zai'ndùr 

ai'gor 

sai'zhur 

spai'kur 

faì'nsiir 

ffd'tur 

mai'tur 

sai'ntnr 

vai'ntur 

fai'vur 
lai'vur 

ai'dlèes 

ai'nlèes 

sai'nslèes 

pai'ntèes 

aì'B 

fai'B 

laì'B 

pai'B 
grai'B 


{ 


i 


12.  Long  AI: 

quoin,  B.  (ester- 
nai angle) 

Bent,  p»p» 

bedding,  s. 

'weddmgr  $. 

speaking,  s. 

oeiling,  «. 

evening,  s, 

lioing,  », 

lightuiog^  ». 

seaman,  ». 

reason,  v,  and  », 

treason,  », 

Beason,  ». 

leap 

Bleep,  V,  and  ». 

tlept,  pret, 

asleepy  a.,  Blept» 
p.p. 

hemp,  ». 

tempt,  V. 

Blender,  a. 

mender,  9^ 

tender,  a. 

pretender,  ». 

Bender,  », 

eager,  a. 

seizure,  »^ 

Bpeaker,  »,. 

fencer,  ». 

fighter,  «.. 

meter,  ». 

centre,  », 

venture,  r.  and  «. 

adventure,  ». 

fever,  ». 

lever,  •. 

headlesB,  a. 

heedleBBy  a. 

endleas,  a. 

senseless,  a. 

penthouse,  », 

east,  «.,  yes,  ad. 

feast,  V.  and  ». 

leaBe,  v.  and  ». 

least,  a, 

peace,  ». 

greaae,  », 


= ee. — continued, 

I    faa*rdigrai*B 
aam'burgrai'B 
prai'B 
dees'ai'B 
sai'B 

fai'UB    * 


mai-nz 

kumai'n» 

aekspai'ns 

sai'ns 

pnrtai'nB 

tai'nùnB 

ai't 

ù-ai*t 

bai't 

fai-t 

chai't 

lai-t 

blai't,  blai^k 

slai't 

knmplai't 
mai't 
nai't 
pai't 

sai't 

dai'sai't 

hrai'sai't 

traii; 

Btrai't 

wai't 

zai't 

bal'nt 

lai'nt 

8iiinai*nt 

rai'pai'nt 

raì'nt 

tai'nt 

vai-nt 

pùrvai'nt 

wai*nt 

pùrzai'nt 

ai'v 


yerdigris,  ». 
ambergrìs,  », 
priest,  ». 
deoease,  ». 
cease,  v. 
defenoe,».  fence, 

tr.  and  ». 
offence,  ». 
means,  ». 
amends,  ». 
commence,  ». 
expense,  », 
Bense,  ». 
pretenoe,  ». 
attendante,  ». 
eat,  V. 

ate,  eaten,  p.p, 
bite,  V, 

fight,  V.  and  », 
cheat,  V.  and  «. 
ligbt,  V.  and  », 
bleat,  V.  and  », 
sleet,  ».  slight,  0. 

sleight,  ». 
complete,  a, 
meat,  ». 

nigbt,  ».  neat,  a. 
peat,  ». 
Beat,  r.  and  », 
sigbt,  »,  (large 

nnmber) 
deoeit,  ». 
receìpt,  ». 
treat,  v.  and  ». 
Btreet,  ». 
wheat,  ». 
Bight,  ».  (yÌ8Ìon) 
bent,  a. 
lent,  ».  and  a. 
coment,  v.  and  «. 
repent,  v. 
rent,  v.  and  ». 
tent,  ». 

vent,  V.  and  ». 
prevent,  v. 
went,  t;.  pret, 
prcBcnt,  V. 
heave,  v. 
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daiT 

lary 

ii-lai*v 

bèelai'T 

klai'T 

nai'Y 

drai'v 

rai'sai'T 

vai'T 

wai'v 


prai'stez 
cd'z 


12.  Long  AI^=zee.'-^eontìnued, 

dire,  p.  and  «. 

ieave,  v.  waàs. 

ieft,  ^.^. 

1)elieve,  v. 

deave,  v.  dhai'z 

knifei  8.  laì'z 

•drive,  r.  and  s.        tai'z 

receÌTe,  r.  plai'z 

fiye,  a.  parz 

veave,  r .  sai'z 


wai'v,  wai-vlid  wove,  prét. 

prìests,  8,  pi. 
ease,  «•  ìb,  t;^  em- 


t 


phatic. 
these,  pr. 
lies,  8. 

"tease,  t?.  it  ìs,  v. 
please,  v. 
"pease,  «. 
seize,  V.  size,  «. 


13.  Long  AO=oa 


Whether  {bis  list  sboold  not  ìncliide  ali  those  marked  [òa]  =  (oo),  No.  25,  or 
whether  it  shonld  not  be  inclnded  In  the  latter,  ìb  rather  doubtf ni.  Many  migbt 
eiteem  ittibe  same  as  ràu]  =  (AA),  No.  15;  bnt  as  Mr.  Elworthy  appreciated  the 
difference,  aad  in  leadìng  really  made  a  slight  dlfferoiioe,  these  words  must  be 
retained  for  fsrther  examination.  In  my  first  appreciation  I  considered  ali  the 
words  marked  [oa]a=(o0)  to  haye  [ao]=(oo). — A.  J.  £. 


chaoT 

Ghare,  v. 

ù-tao'rd 

iom,  p.p. 

chao'rin 

liharing,  pari. 

lao'th 

loth,  a. 

sik'imaor 

Bjcamore,  8. 

kao'l 

coal,  8. 

Btao'r 

story,  8, 

g|»%  Atf^# 

i 
% 

snow,    8,f    dost 

vaoT 

furrow,  8. 

snao 

know? 

vaoTlun 

foreland,  «. 

avaoT 

i 

before,  ai. 

tao'id 

tore,  pret. 

14.  Fracture  AO-ÌÌ=oo\ 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  fracture  was  really  pronounoed,  and  that  this  list 
really  ìnclnded  that  marked  [oa*tì]  =  ([oo')  No.  27.  Wbere  the  fracture  is  made 
by  an  added  r^]  =  (9)  or  C),  it  generally  deepens  the  preceding  yowel  in  ali 
dialects. — ^A.  J.  È. 


blao'Ùd 
ablacùd 
nao'ùd 
krao'iid 


blev,  pret. 
blown,  p.p. 
knew,  pret. 
crew,  pret. 


Bkao'iir 
nao'ii 


score,  V.  and  8. 
scar,  V.  and  8. 
know,  t'.,  no,  ad^ 


15.  Long  AU=AA« 


Whether  the  sonnd  was  in  ali  cases  [Un]  b(aa),  or  whether  it  was  not  rather 
in  many  (not  aU  cases)  more  properly  [ào]  =(oo^,  No.  13, 1  fonnd  it  so  difficnlt 
to  determine  that  I  nave  not  attempted  to  make  any  diyision.  In  my  first  ap- 
preciation I  board  [ào]B  ^oo)  in  many  instances.  The  [\r]  =  (K)  after  this  vowel 
is  more  difficnlt  to  appreoiate,  but  it  seems  to  be  there  wnen  marked  ;  at  least  it 
was  felt  by  the  speaker. — A.  J.  E. 


au'b 
Banb 
gau-b 
jau'b 


abb,  bob,  <• 
Bob 
gob,  €^, 
job,  8. 


slau'b 
mau'b 
nau'b 
vau'b 


slab,  8. 
mob,  8. 
knob,  8. 
fob,  8. 
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=AA. — eofUinued. 

8kwan*b 

Bquab 

wauj 

wedge,  V,  and  ». 

zwau'b 

Bwaby  V.  aad  «. 

lau'jQc 

logie,  », 

Bau'lèed 

solìd,  a. 

vaurk 

fork,  », 

zau'lèed 

vlau-k 

flock,  », 

au'ieèd 

boTiidy  ù. 

sman-^k 

smock,  ». 

TTau'stid 

frosted,  a. 

krau'k 

erock,  », 

lau'id 

lord,  ». 

vrau'k 

frock,  ». 

lan*lau*rd 

landlord,  8. 

au*poaI(d 

upbold,  V, 

wau'rd 

ward,  V.  and  », 

au'rabl 

borrìble,  a. 

rai'wauTd 

reward,  ». 

au'npraa'fit&b] 

.  nnprofìl^ble,  a. 

au'kùrd 

awkward 

ban-dl 

botde,  », 

Bkau'lurd 

Bcbolar,  <» 

kwauTdl 

qaanrel,t;.and«. 

au'pùrd 

npward,  ad. 

au'fl 

offal,«.,awf«I,a. 

ati'd 

odd,  a. 

au'bnaayl 

bob-nail,  », 

Qau'd 

God 

kau'mikùl 

comical,  «. 

laa'd 

lard,  ». 

wau'ml 

wamble,  v. 

nau'd 

uoàj  V.  and  ». 

au*l 

ali,  a. 

pau'd 

podi  ». 

kawl 

coal,  », 

rau'd 

rod,  ». 

lau-1 

Ioli,  9. 

èen'rau'd 

ìnroad,  », 

nau-^l 

avi,  ». 

wau-d 

vad,  ». 

grau'l 

gravel,  », 

spau'tìid 

spotted,  a. 

sprau'l 

spravl,  v.BJii». 

kau'fèe 

coflfee,  », 

wèen'vatt'l 

wind-&ll,  ». 

vau'lèe 

foUow,  V. 

auTÌkùl 

oracle,  ». 

kau'Dtrèe 

contrary,  a. 

mau'BÙl 

morsela  ». 

vrau's-tèe 

frosty,  a. 

lauTyùl 

laurei,  », 

au'f 

ought,  p. 

1 

'  form,  V,  and  ». 

au'f,  thau'f 

tbougb,  conj. 

fau'rm 

(noi  a  bencb, 

dau'f 

doff,  V. 

\ 

see  form) 

kau'f 

cough,  v^ 

zwau-rm 

Bwarm,  », 

Bau'f 

Boft,  a. 

vrau-m 

ftom,prep. 

lau-ng 

long,  a. 

kau'm(d' 

oome,  r. 

vrau'ng 

wrong,  a. 

canne,  pret. 

zau'Dg 

song,  ». 

zau'm 

some,  a. 

dau'g 

dog,  ». 

blau's'ùm 

bloBsom,  », 

vrau'g 

frog,  ». 

au'pur-an* 

upper-hand 

Bkrau'Dch 

crunch,  v. 

kau'fèen 

coffin,  », 

wau-nch 

wencb,  *. 

auTgèen 

organ,  ». 

Bnau'ch 

notcb,  ». 

kwau'rlèen 

quarrelling 

pau'ch 

poacb,  V. 

mau'rnèen 

moming,  ». 

wau-rsh 

wash,  V. 

au-n,  aun* 

un,  neg.prefix. 

lau'th 

lotb,  a. 

bau-n(d 

bond,  V.  and  ». 

Blau'th 

sloth,  », 

ù-gau*n 

ago,  ad. 

mau'th 

motb,  ».  moss,  ». 

mau'n 

maund,  ». 

brau'th 

brotb,  ». 

pau-n 

pond,  V.  and  ». 
despond,  v. 

vrau'th 

froth,  ». 

dèes'pau'n 

man*nj 

mange,  », 

vau-n(d 

fond,  a. 

lau'j 

lodge,  V.  and  ». 

waa*n(common 

)one,  a. 
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kiiraii'psliiiii 

aa-piùn 

au'p 

lau'p 

flau'p 

Blau'p 

mau*p 

pau'p 

praa'p 

tau'p 

Bwau'p 

zau'p 

auT 

vauT 

wauT 

kwauT 

zwauT 

zlau'bor 

Blau'bur 

smauidur 

tau'rchur 

paa'chur 

inau*dhiir 

mau'DJar 

aol'ur 

kaa'lar 

Tau'mmr 

prau'pur 

aul'tur 

bau'ryur 

an-fèes 

ohaQ'ps 

waupa 

wau'psée 

au'B 

gan-8 

kaa*B(t 

laa*8(t 

glau'8 
mau's 
Ù-mau*B 

pau'B 

ran'B 
diau'B 


i 


! 


1 


t 


15.  Long  ATT 

corraptioii 
upland,  a.  and  a, 
TLpyOd,  anàprefix 
lop,  V, 

flop,  V,  and  «. 
Blop,  V.  and  «. 
mop,  V.  and  «. 
pop,  V.  and  s, 
prop,  V,  and  «. 
top,  », 
Bwapi  V. 
Bop,  V.  and  s, 
or,  eonf. 

foTfprep,{emph,) 
ware,  beware,  v. 
(ìmperatÌTe) 
quany,  v.  and  «. 
Bwath,  8, 

slobber,  v. 

Binaller,  a. 
torture,  f;.anda. 
poacher,  », 
mother,  », 
manger,  ». 
hollow,  a, 
coUar,  », 
former,  a, 
proper,  a, 
balter,  t^.  and  », 
borer  (àugur),  », 
office,  eayeB,  », 
obopB,  », 

wasp,  ». 

horBe,  », 

gas,  »,  (occasion- 

aUy.) 
cost,  V,  and  », 
lOBS,  »,  loBt,   a. 

loBO,  V, 
gloSB,  », 

most,  a, 
almost,  ad, 
poBt,«.(forgate8, 

not  letters) 
roast,  V.  and  i, 
droBB,  ». 


=:AA. — continued. 


grau's 
krau's 
vrau'8(t 

tau's 

kaa'mpiifl 

au-rchaet 

Bbau*rt 

wauTt 

kau'mfurt 

au't 

dau't 

dbau*t 

ù-dhau't 

Bbau't 

jan-t 

kau't 

skau't 

blau't 

slau't 

Bnau't 

pau't 

Btengk'pan*t 

Bpau't 

Tau*t 

grau't 

ù-vau't 

vaarvau't 

vaar'uvau't 

vur'vau't 

Bkwaa*t 

zaa't 

ù-zau't 

pau'giit 

aumùt 

au' 

dhan* 

aun'dhau' 

lau* 

vlau* 

blau* 

nau* 

eo'ran* 

brau* 

krau' 

strau* 

au'n'tùe 


i 


} 

1 


gross,  »,  and  a. 
cross,  », 
frost,  », 
toss,  V,  and  », 

toast,  », 
oompa8S,t7.and«. 
orcbard,  », 
sbort,  a, 
wart,  », 
comfort,  », 
hot,  a,  ougbt,  V. 
dot,  », 

thought,  v.pret, 
thoughl^  p.p, 
sbot,  », 
jot,  », 
cot,  », 

BCOt,  ». 

blot,  V.  and  ». 
slot,  V,  and  ». 
snot,  », 
pot,  V,  and  ». 
Btink-pot,  », 
spot,  V.  and  », 
rot,  V.  and  », 
groat,  », 
fetched,  p,  p, 

far-fetcbed,  a. 

squat,  V, 
f^t,v.pret,9iài,v, 

pret. 
set,  eeXj  p.p. 
pocket,  », 
homet,  ». 
owe,  i;. 
tbaw,  V,  n&ut. 
tbaw,  V,  active, 
low,a.la!  wtety, 
flow,  V, 
blow,  V.  and  »» 
no,  a.  and  ad. 
hnrrab! 
raw,  a. 
crow,  ». 
strew,  1^. 
unto,  j;r#^. 
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15.   Long  AXJ=AA. — cantinued. 


au*dz 

pau'S'ez 

vraa'Btez 


odds 

posta  (for  gates) 

frosts 


lauginz 

au'rtz 

wau'z 


lodgings,  s. 
orts,  8. 
were,  v.  préL 


16.  Short  AU=A. 

My  first  appreciation  gare  these  as  [&o]  =  (o),  and  not  as  M  =  {o),  as  Mr. 
Elworthy  haa  considered  them.  Subsequent  examination  seemed  to  uiow  that 
in  Mr.  Élworthy's  pronnnciation  they  were  rafher  r%u]  =  (A),  and  were  apt  to 
become  fhe  long  of  thìs  vowel,  as  mnch  as  those  in  No.  15  ;  the  n^atÌTO  prefiiz 
tws^aun*]  »(An)  belongs  more  to  thìs  list  than  the  last. — ^A.  J.  E. 


brand 

rode,  V.  pret. 

vanl'nm 

volume,  8. 

Panl'èe 

PoUy 

twaud'n 

it  was  not,  V. 

vanl'èe 

foUow,  V. 

sanf'èen 

something,  «. 

dbaung 

tbongy  8. 

fanrt'èen 

fortune,  «• 

Tranng 

wrong,  a. 

hann 

wben,  ad. 

hranm'ij 

mmmage,  <• 

ù-cbaup' 

cbopped,  a. 

raunk 

Tank,  a. 

Banp'ur 

Bupper,  a. 

zank 

sock,  8, 

kanm'z 

cornea,  v. 

vaurk 

fork,  8. 

mans(t 

must,  V. 

cbank'YÙd* 

cbock-fùll,  a. 

kwaurt 

quart,  8. 

panp'l 

pebble 

yanr'tnùt 

fortunate,  a. 

17.  Diphthong  AUY=aa'». 

These  seemed  to  bave  the  first  element  decìdedly  long,  mnch  more  so  than 
in  the  literarv  boy,  Dr.  Murray  appredated  the  sound  as  (a'«),  hut  on  caiefnl 
obserration,  the  few  sonnds  in  tìie  next  list  which  approach  nearest  to  (p'i)  seem 
to  me  more  appropriately  classed  as  (a'ì)  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  tìiey  also  ali  oelong 
to  this  list.— A.  J.  £. 


poìnt,  V.  and  8. 
bait.  V.  and  «. 
wait,v.weìght,«. 
trefoli,  8. 
coy,  a.  decoy,  8. 
convey,  v. 
survey,  v.  and  «. 
weigh,  V, 


nau*yntid 

Tau-yd 

au'yùl 

wau'yur 

chau-ys 

anointed,  a» 
void,  a. 
oil,  V.  and  8. 
weigher,  ». 
cboice,  8.  andff. 

pwau*ynt 

bau-yt 

wau-yt 

tree'fau'y 

kau-y 

rai-jau'ys 

rejoice,  v. 

kunvau-y 

vau'ys 

voice,  8. 

suur-vau-y 

èen'vau'ys 

ìnvoice,  v.and». 

wauy 

jau'ynt 

joint,  8. 

18.  Diphthong  AXJT=A't. 

See  the  note  to  No.  17. 


wauy 
bauyt 


weigh,  V. 
bait,  t;.  and  8. 


wauyt 


(  wait,  V. 
(  weigbt,  8. 
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19.  Long  EE=ii. 

These  are  the  wmal  long  Englisk  ee,  imi  this  length  is  mach  lesa  than  the 
Scottbh  longBoand,  and  Dr.  Mnrray  saTS  that  "to  a  Scotch  ear  they  are  mediai 
or  short."    They  are,  howerer,  mnch  enorter  than  the  ahort  [Ce]  of  No.  20.— 


ee 

bee 

jee 

ylee 

meo 

dree 

wee 

£ee 

bee'd 

Yurbee'd 

uylee'd 

ù-vlee'd 

gree'd 

hiee'd 


f 


he,  pr.  (emph.) 
be,  V,  (eipph.) 
gee,     ini.     (io 

hones) 
fly,  ». 

me,  pr.  (emph.) 
thrae,  a. 
we,  pr,  (emph.)  ' 
Bee,  V. 

bid,  V,  and  8. 
forbid,  V, 
ejelid,  s. 
fled,  p.p, 
agreed,  v,  pret. 
reed,  8. 


shree-d,  zhiee'd  shred,  i^.  and  8. 
èen-fitee*d  instead,  ad. 


kwee-d 

£ee*d 

ù-zee*d 

gee'ftid 

aa'fwee'tiid 

ee*ntùe 

ee*f,  nee-f 

dee'f 

shee'f 

ee'ch 


bee'ch 
dee'ch 
ree'ch 
stee'ch 

wee-ch 

Tee'sh 

fee'sh 

deesh 

wee'sh 

dee'pth 

blee'j 

eenj 
lee-dl 


( 


{ 


end,  8. 
saw,  V,  pret. 
seen,  p,p. 
gifted,  0. 
half-witted,  a. 
into  (emph), 
if,  amj. 
deaf,  a. 
sheath,  8. 
itch,  V*  and  «. 
hitch,  V*  and  8. 
bitch,  8, 
ditch,  «. 
lìch,  a. 
stitch,  8. 
which,  pr. 
witch,  8. 
bewiteh,  v. 

fish,  V.  and  «. 

dìah,  V.  and  8. 
wish,  V.  and  8. 
depth,  8, 
oblige,  V,  pre8, 

2iìià,pret 
hinge,  8. 
little,  a. 


Btee-fl 

ee*m 

bee*n 

fee'n 

chee*n 

shee-n 


f 


\ 


sheeTÙd 

dhee*n 

thee*n(emph.)  ] 

kee*n 

skee'n 

pee'n 

spee'n 

spee*n 

spee'nid 

ii-8pee*n 

laat'ùr^eo'n 

see'n 

zee*n 

tee*n 

but'ee'n 

wee*n 

twee*n 

ee'n-lùn 

ee*p 

eendur 

kee'ndor 

wee*ndur 

splee'tnr 

ee*s 

dhee*8 

kee's 

gree*s 

kree's 

kree'stez 

ee't 

kee't 

splee't 

Tree't 

wee-t 

wee-dìi 

ee'ntù 

lee*v 


stìfle,  f  • 
hymn 
bin,  8. 
fin,  8. 
chin,  8. 

shìne,  «.  and  8. 
shin,  8. 
shone,  v.  pret, 

\  thin,  a. 

kin,  8. 

skin,  V.  and  e. 
pin,  V.  and  «. 
spin,  V. 

spnn,  V.  pret. 


spun,  p.p. 
latter  end 

sin,  V.  and  e. 

tin,  V.  and  8. 
butt-end,  e. 
wind,  8. 
twin,  0. 
inland,  a* 
hip,  «. 
hinder,  v. 
kindred,  e. 
window,  8. 
splitter,  8. 
yes,  ad. 
thou  hast 
kÌ88,  p.  and  «. 
grist,  8, 
cress,  «• 
cFesses,  8.  pi. 

idt,  «. 

split,  ff.  and  «. 

writ,  8. 

wit,  «. 

widow,  «. 

into 

live,  V, 

16 
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19.  Long  EE=u. — conUnued. 


lee'v 
sbee'V 
ee-z 
gee'z 


leaf,  «. 
eheaf,  i. 
hi8,  pr.  (emph.) 
geese,  $• 


Tlee*z 
yree'z 
ii-vree*z 


fleece,  9. 
freeze,  «. 
frozen,  p,p. 


20.  Short  EE=i. 


This  list  18  made  np  of  two  veiy  different  dasses  of  words,  those  which  are 
closed  wiih  a  conBonant,  and  those  which  end  in  open  [^e]  b(ì).  Ab  regards  tìie 
closed  yowelfl,  the  sound  is  generally  as  short  as  in  French  and  German,  and  kept 
qnite  distinct  Irom  [i]  =  (•),  No.  24  ;  thns  [spèed'^  s  (spid),  is  anite  different  £rom 
[spid]  =  (sptd).    This  very  short  and  fineT  [èe]  in  closed  syllables  seems  to  be 

Eeculiar  to  our  Western  cBalects.  To  cali  special  attention  to  it,  the  form  [èe} 
as  been  written  thronghout  these  lists,  althongh  not  necessary  when  the  accent 
mark  is  dnly  written  in.  Bnt  there  is  occasionaUy  a  tendency  (especially  in  àie 
terminations  [èen,  See]s=(in,  is),  although  nnaccented)  to  make  the  vowel  longer, 
as  of  middle  length.  As  respects  the  words  ending  in  an  nnaccented  open  fle]) 
I  have  retained  Mr.  Elworthy's  originai  notation;  bnt  when  he  prononnced  tìie 
words  to  me,  I  seemed  to  bear  [i]  =  {Cj  in  at  least  a  great  many  of  them.  The 
fine  sonnd  was  at  any  rate  not  so  consistently  maintained.— >A.  J.  £. 


spéed 

blas'èed 

oa'mstèed 

ti'mèed 

raa-p^ed 

ae'ùtrèed 

èe 

bèe 

ùrad'èfe 

brith'dèe 

Vruydèe 

blid'èe 

stid'èe 

MauQ'dèe 

Zin-dèe 

eo'dèe 

xneo'dée 

Zad'urdèe 

abee'ùdèe 

math'udèe 

lae'ùdée 

"Wai'nzdée 

Chùe'zdèe 

Dhuuz'dèe 

pee'cbèe 

ticb-èe 

muur'scbèe 

mau'DJèe 

widh'èe 


speed,  i. 
blessedy  0. 
homestead,  a. 
timid,  a, 
rapid,  a. 
hatredy  9. 

be,  p. 

alreadj,  ad, 
birtbday,  «. 
Friday 
bloody^  a, 
Bteady,  0. 
Monday 
Sunday 
woody,  a. 
moody,  a, 
Saturday 
shady,  a, 
methodist,  9, 
lady,  9, 
Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
pitchy,  a. 
touchy,  a, 
mischief,  «. 
mangy,  a, 
witbe,  9. 


klaa*rjèe 

strae'ùkèe 

vaal'èe,  faal'èe 

jil'èe 

bug'lèe 

aak'Ièe 

ai'klèe 

wik'lèe 

eo'lèe 

buiil'èe 

aun'lèe 

ee'ùlee 

chuul'èe 

laol'èe 

puul'èe 

pop'ùlèe 

ae'ùpmèe 

vaawùrpmèe 

vil'umèe 

naat'ùmèe 

aak'n-nèe 

chai-nèe 

puynèe 

gyinèe 

miii'èe 


tnur*nèe 
rat'n-née 
uun'èe 


i 


dergy,  *. 
streaky,  a. 
vaine,  v.  and  9. 
jelly,  9. 
ngly,  a. 
actnally,  ad, 
eqnally,  ad, 
weeklyyA.andoil. 
wooUy,  a, 
belly,  9, 

only,a£^.(emph.) 
hilly,  a, 
cbilly,  a, 
lily,  9, 
piùly,  9. 
pebbly,  a, 
halfpenny,  9, 
fonrpenny,  a, 
filmy,  a, 
anatomy,  9, 
hackney,  9, 
china,  9.  (ware) 
peony,  8, 
guinea,  9, 
minnow,  8, 
many,  a, 
attomey,  9, 
retinue,  9, 
only,  ad. 
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20.  Short  EE=L — cantintied. 


cae'ùpèe 

roo'ùpèe 

vaar'èe 

xnoa*rèe 

bani'èe 

kaa'fìn-drèfe 

aael'trèe 

paol'trèe 

zaur'èe 

buur-èe 

fduT'èe 

chauT'^ 

beo'chorèe 

Bhaur'èe 

sal'urée 

muux'ée 

puur'èe 

wuurèe 

maas'èe 

Baa'rsèe 

klaa'tèe 

aalctèe 

zab'xntèe 

plai'nUle 

iiiii*rtèe 

thuar*tèe 

maes-tèe 

rìs'tèe 

nur'stèe 

krìs'tèe 

knur'stèe 

fuwstée 

aay'èe  ? 

kiz'èe 

lae'ùzèe 

vnuz'èe 

skréech 

rttnb'èesh 

ruub'ij 

krat'Bkèenz 

rueèen 

géen 

wag'^en 

pij'èen 

Tuur-kèen 

pai-nsbèen 

pin'Bhèen 


( 


) 


) 


Bappy,  a. 
ropy,  a. 
foiTow,  r. 
mooryi  a. 
boirow,  V. 
carpentry,.  a. 
Bultiy,  a. 
poultzy,  «• 
sorry,  a* 
bury,  f . 
ferry,  s* 
cberry,  i, 
butchery,  $, 
aherry,  s, 
celery,  s. 
merryi  a.. 
perry,  8. 
wherry,  8. 
mercy,  a, 
saucy,  a. 
cloddy,  a, 
active,  a. 
seTenty 
plaintiff,  8. 
plenty,  ad. 
forty 
thiity 
mìsty,  a. 

Tusty,  a. 

cruflty,  a, 

ftiety,  a. 
bave  you  ? 
kersey,  8. 
lazy,  a* 
fursy,  a. 
screechyr.andf. 

rnbbisb,  «. 

catkins,  8. 
min,  V.  and  8. 
goin 
wagon,  8, 
pigeon,  8. 
firkin,  8, 

pension^  «. 


pun'sbèen 

faa'rshèen 

kaor'shèen 

obaam'pèea 

bar'èen 

laat*èen 

veftèen 

aaytéen 

zab'm-téen 

dhuur'tèea 

zek'stèea 

èep 

déep 

chèep- 

shèep 

kèep,  kS^'Hi 

nèep 

pèep 

zwèep 

brèep 

weèn'tur 

YuuT'dèes 

yunng-gèes 

boa'lles 

poaièea 

aar'nèes 

aun'èes 

pèes 

baar'tèes 

jis'tèes 

gyaal'èes 

raak'lèes 

jil'èes 

zil'èes 

buul'èea 

daew'lèe^ 


nak'lèes 


uur'dnèes 

aak'tèenèes 

wìk'idnèea 

dee-fnèes 

staef'nées 

big*n-n^e8 

ìiorchmèes 

kauQ'tri-nèes 

kwik-n-nèes 

zik*n.nèes 


1 


pnnolieon^  «. 
fashion,  8, 
cushion,  0. 
ohampion,  8. 
burying,  paat. 
Ha,  8, 
fiiteen 
eighteeiL 
seyenteen 
thirteen 
sizteen,  «. 
heap,  8. 
deep,  a. 
eheap,  a. 
abeep,  8. 
keepyt;.keeper,«. 
neap,  a. 
peep,  V, 

Bweep,  V,  and  8, 
reap,  v. 
winter,  «. 
furthest,  a. 
youngest,  a. 
boluB,  8, 
police,  8. 
earnest,  a, 
honesty  a. 
piece,  8. 
artist,  8, 
justìce,  8, 
gallow8,0.anda. 
aurìcula,  s. 
jealous,  a. 
zealous,  a. 
bellows,  «. 
dowlas,  8. 
necklace,  8, 
Nicholas 
redness,  8, 
activity,  8, 
wickedness,  8. 
deafness,  8. 
stiffiiess,  «• 
bigness,  8. 
richness,  a, 
contrariness,  8, 
quickness,  8, 
BicknesB,  «. 
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20.  Short  EE=L— e^fi^ued. 


weeHn-n^ea 

'wìtiie88,r.and«. 

kSet      • 

kite,  «. 

gaurt-nèes 

greatness,  a. 

Yuuz'kèet 

i    furse-kite    (fai. 
con),  8, 

biz'Dèes 

business,  «. 

maa^trèes 

mattrass,  «. 

ylèet 

fleet,  a. 

traaT'èes 

traverse,  v. 

flai'kréet 

secret,  a. 

bee'ùrdlèeB 

beardless,  a. 

muur'èet 

fnent,  & 

chee-ùl-tóes 

«bildless,  a. 

spuar'èet 

spirit,  8. 

beg-n-nèes 

bigneseiy  8. 

kuuY'èet 

«ovet,  V, 

bee'ùslinèeB 

beastliness,  «. 

wèet 

white,  a. 

ee'ùl-nèes 

illness,  8, 

zwèet 

sweet,  a. 

skee-ùs^nées 

scarcenesfl,  «. 

èefuy* 

defy,  V. 

sbèet 

sheet,  8. 

21.  Frwìture  EEtt=ir. 

In  ibis  fraciare  the  first  element  is  marked  as  ione  flìronghoat.  Some  eif 
them  liad  been  marked  b^  Mr.  Elworthj  witìi  the  fiiat  elemeat  of  mediai  leii|^ 
heeìi]  s  (il*),  bnt  the  difitmction  did  net  seem  te  be  always  made  in  pronnnciatMiL 
ottch  words  are,  therefore,  simply  marked  vith  *.  As  to  the  qnahtr  of  the  first 
element,  [ee-ù]  =  (ii')  has  been  left  throughont,  as  Mr.  Elworthy  nad  written, 
bnt  I  certdnlr  eometimes  seemed  to  bear  [ì*iì]  =  (tt*),  and  sometiines  [iii]  =  («*). 
The  wrìting,  noweTer,  represents  vhat  woold  be  the  first  appredation  of  most 
hearers.    ^  note  to  No.  14. — ^A.  J.  £. 


bee'ùrd* 

ù-fee*ùrd 

bee'ùd 

shee'ùd 

aarkeeùd 

zee-ùd* 

chee'ùf* 

dee'ùrth 

kee'ùj* 

chee'ùiH* 

shee'ùk* 

kee'ùk* 

gee'ùbl* 

kee*.ùbl* 

an*jee*til* 

ee'ùl 

Bee-ttl 

bee'ùl* 

gee-iil* 

cbee'ùl* 

sbee'iil* 

kee-ùl* 

mee'ùl* 


f 


beard,  8. 
afraid,  a, 
bead,  8, 

«bade,  v.  and  4. 
arcade,  «. 

S66€l,  8* 

cbafe,  V. 
dearth,  8, 
cage,  8. 

change,  v,  and  8» 
shake,  t^. 
cake,  8, 
gable,  a. 
cable,  «. 
angel,  8, 
ili,  a.  ad.  8. 
bill,  «.  yield,  v. 
£ill,  8.  and  pr. 

name 
build,  V. 
gill,  8.  guild,  V, 
cLild,  8,  chillf  V. 
shield,  8* 
kill,  V. 
millf  «• 


nee'ul* 
pee-ùl* 
spee-ul* 
tee'ùl 

stee-ùl 


vee'ul 


•ùl         I 


Wee 

kwec'ùl* 

swee-ùl* 

shee'ùni* 

zee'ùra* 

bee'iildèen* 

vee'urn 

bee'ùn 

ùgee-ùn 

kee'iin* 

klee'ùn* 

shec'iip* 

kee'ùp* 

skee-ùp* 


needle,  «« 
pili,  ».  (pilloir) 
spili,  v.spindle,». 
till,  V,  and  «. 
stili,  a.  ad, 
steel,  8, 
feel,  V* 
field,  »• 

fili,!?. 

Will,  pr.  nam4, 
also  a  testa- 
ment,  8* 

quill,  8, 

swill,  i?. 

sbame,  v.  and  «. 

seam,  «.  and  «. 

building,  ». 

fem,  8, 

bean,  ». 

again,  ad. 

cane,  f  «  and  ». 

clean,  a. 

shape,  V,  and  ». 

cape,  »« 

cscape,  V,  and  ». 
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21.  Fiactare  EE'iÌ=u\ — continued. 


i 


zlee'ùp         I 

ù-bèenee'ùp* 

bee^ùr 

dee'iir 

fee'ùr* 

shee'iir*  ) 

zhee*ùr  j 

kee-ùr* 

skee'ùr 

klee'ùr 

nee'ùr 

spee-ùr 

tee'ùr 

stee*ìir 

vee'Ùr 

Bhee*iim-lée8* 

sliee*iip-lèe8* 

kee'ùrlèes* 

bee'ùa* 


sleep,  V,  and  s. 
slept,  V.  prét. 
beoeaped,  a. 
beer,  «. 
dear,  a. 
fear,  t?.  and  ». 
Bhare,  v.  and.«. 
shear^  v,  and  «. 
care,  v.  and  s. 
scare,  v. 
dear,  <?.  aod  a. 
mere,  0.  near,  0» 
spear,  «. 
tear,  «. 

steep,  <».  Bteer,«. 
fear,  f .  and  «. 
shamelesB,  a. 
ahapeless,  a. 
careleis,  a. 
Deaat,  4* 


bee'iistea* 
fee'ùs* 


I 


ì 


cheeriis* 

kee'ÙB* 

skee'ik* 

skee'ùs 

lee'ùs 

prìzivee*iimn2 

ù-8hee*ùk(t* 

pee-ùrt 

bee'ùt 

ù-bee'ùt 

gee-ìSt 

lee-ùt  I 

shee'ilv* 
keeùv* 
dhee*ùz 
kee'ùz* 


beaste,  «.  pi, 
feast,  V.  and  «. 
fast,  «« 

ebase,  t^.  and  è. 
case,  «.  (box) 

Bcarce,0.anda(?. 

last,  V. 

persererance,  «. 
shaken,  p,p, 
pert,  a. 
beat,  V. 
beaten,  p.p. 
gate,  «, 
leak,  t?.  and  «. 
leat,  B. 

sbave,  1^.  and  «. 
cave,  «. 
this,  jw. 
case,  8.  (matter) 


22.  Long  E'0=V2. 

ThiB  towel  forma  one  of  the  ^eatest  difficnlties  in  the  dialect  and  also  in 
North  Devon.  li  ù  asaally  considered  to  be  Froicli  u  — [tie]  =  (yy),  and  on  re- 
ferring  to  lìrt  No.  34,  it  wìU  be  fonnd  that  some  of  the  words  here  entered  occur 
there  alao.  The  sound  therefore  apparently  fluctoatee.  The  next  attempt  to 
appreciate  the  sound  gaye  it  as  French  eu  mfeu = [eo]  =  (0).  But  this  seemed  on 
fnrther  hearing  to  be  too  fine  and  delicate.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  lower  pari 
of  the  throat,  or  pharynx,  between  the  month  and  the  larynx,  is  carelessly  en- 
krged,  and  henoe  that  the  sonnd  is  ohscored,  both  for  [ne]  and  [eo],  ano  this 
iact,  which  is  represented  by  an  '^inferior'^  2  in  Palaeotype  {Early  English  Pro- 
ntmciation,  p.  1100,  col.  2,  tiottom),  may  be  noted  in  Glossic  by  a  grave  accent,  as 

[ùe,  èo]>=grs,  «1).  At  any  rate  these  si^  will  represent  sounds  not  unlike 
ne,  eoi  which  are  heard  in  these  Westem  dialects.  In  No.  30  it  wìU  be  seen  that 
it  has  Deen  fonnd  conyenient  to  use  [ì,  ùo]  in  a  similar  manner.^  I  have  not  had 
a  snfficient  opportunity  to  hecome  familiar  with  these  Tery  peculiar  Yowel-sonnds, 
to  imitate  or  analyze  them  properly,  and  hence  the  conyenience  of  having  some 
arbitrary  symhols.    8ee  JPuiscript, — ^A.  J.  £. 


ròo'tid 
vèo*tid 
bèo'tid 

èo'd 

shèo'd 

kèo-d 

mèo'd 

brèo'd 


rooted,  a. 
footed,  «^ 
booted,  a. 
wood,  s.  (wouid, 
V.  empbatic)» 
ÈhoàfprdjBOidpp^ 
shonld,  V,  empb. 
conld,  V, 
mood,  s, 
brood,  8. 


8tèo*d 

bèo'bèe 

lèo'bèe 

prèo'f 

bèo'sb 

pècsh 

bèo'dh 

yèo^dh 

tèo-th 

tèo'BJ 


stood,  V, 
booby,  8. 
looby,  8. 
proof,  8. 
busb,  8. 
pash,  p,  and  8, 
booth,«.  botb,a. 
youtb,  8, 
tootb 
twinge,  V,  and  «. 


me 
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22.  Long  E^O=Vr — comtinued. 


gèo-j 

òo'd-kank 

dèondl 

béo'àhl 

èo-m 

kèoin 

lèo'm 

blòo-m 

rèo-m 

brèoin 

krèo'ia 

grèo'in 

drag'èo-n 

bulèo'n 

mèom 

Toa*nièo*n 

spèon 

zèon 

beo 

ùbèo- 

dòo* 

gèo'kòo 

lèo 

alèo 

ùnèo- 

drèo- 

Tan-dÌTèo' 


1 


bnge,  «. 
gouge,«. 
iroodoock,  s. 
dwìndle,  «. 
biuhely  «. 
womb,  f  • 
combOy  «. 
loom,  «. 
bloom,  V,  and  f . 

TOOVÌf  8, 

brooniy  «.  and  «. 
cmniby  <• 
grooni|  t. 
dragoon,  ». 
balloon,  s. 
moon,  «. 
forenoon,  $. 
BpooUy  t. 
floon,  «. 
beaOy  «. 
above,#. 
due,  «. 
cackoo,  9. 
loo,  «. 
sloughy  «. 
enoo^,  «I?. 
throngb,  prép, 
lendezYOUs,  «. 
(common) 


yèo' 

èo'p 

kèo-p 

akèo'p 

lèo-p 

drèo'p 

trèo*p 

stèo-p 

pèoT 

bòo'x 

kèo'8 

ta-bèot 

mèo*! 

rèo-t 

vèo't 

ÙTèo*t 

bae-ùrvèot 

prèo'v 

gèo'dz 

èo'z 

bèo'z 

gèo-* 

chèo'X 

dhèo-z 

pèo'z 


1 


\ 


jùHfPr, 
wboop,  V. 
boopy  9.  and  «. 
ooop,  if.  and  «. 
Booop^  «.  and  «. 
loop,  «.  and  «. 
dzoop^  V. 
troop,  1^.  and  «. 
fltoop,  «.  and  «. 
pnie,  «. 
aboBOy  «. 
cooney  s. 


toboot 

moot^  V,  and  «. 
root»  «.  and  f . 

fOOty    8, 

afoot^  «dL 
barefooted,  ■«. 
proTOy  9. 
gooda,  A. 
ooze,  v^  wboae 
noose,  8. 
booae,  v. 
goose,  «• 
chooae,  v. 
those,^. 

pU88y  «. 


23.  Short  E'0=^, 


DiiBcnllies  of  appredatìoii  necessarily  increase  irhen  the  Towd  is  botk  obscnre 
and  sbort.  The  foDowing  list  u  made  <mt  of  three  parta,  whidi  Mr.  Elwoithy 
aaaigned  to  different  yowda.  Tha  fint  part  he  conaiaered  to  be  the  aame  as  in 
No.  22,  that  is,  with  the  vowel  long.  Bnt  on  hearing  him  prononnce,  the  voirel 
aonnded  to  me  rather  short  than  long,  and  theae  woids  (with  two  excejvtions 
aboot  which  I  hesitated)  end  in  [k].  The  oonsonant  immediately  follo  wing  a 
Towel  seems  materìally  to  alter  ita  qnality  in  this  dialect,  especiaiily  irhen  tfae 
Towel  is  short.  Yowels  which  Hr.  Élwoiihy  considered  to  be  the  same,  Tazied 
immediately  to  my  ear  under  Ae  infiuence  of  different  consonants,  and  when  he 
was  asked  to  lengthen  the  Towel,  or  prònoonoe  it  with  some  oonsonant  before 
which  it  did  not  appcar  in  the  dialect,  Ite  generaUy  &iled  to  repiodnce  the  sound. 
Acting  npon  tlùs  feeling,  I  bave  pnt  as  the  second  nart  of  tlùs  list  a  set  of  worda 
aU  ending  in  [11  which  occasioned  Dr.  Mnnrar,  Mr.  Sweet,  and  myself  extreme 
difficnlty  to  anaJyxe,  and  which  we  ali  practically  gare  np.  The  Towel  the?  oon- 
tained  eeemed  to  me  at  first  like  the  Swedish  ««[nij^fu]  prononnoea  Tery 
short.  Dr.  Murray  thooght  it  was  the  Italian  o  ehiutù=  [no*]  B:(Mh)  (which  is 
probably  merely  the  same  as  [ni*]  with  a  wider  pharynx),  also  pronoonoed  Tery 
short.  Mr.  Sweet  took  the  sound  to  be  the  Polish  y  fractured,  thus  [&itt] = (ts*), 
bnt  stili  extsremely  short,  and  aa  Uiis  FoUah  sound  is  merely  [ui']  with  the  Ups 
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23.  Short  W0z=i9^.—c(mtinued. 

opened,  it  wonld  appear  that  ali  three  of  hb  were  at  first  pretty  well  agreed  re- 
speetm^  the  position  of  the  tong^ae.  Bnt  on  hearing  the  words  pronounced 
many  times  over  on  sacoesaÌTe  days,  it  appeared  that  the  tongue  vas  drawn  up  so 
sharply  into  the  [,1|=(l)  position  as  materìally  to  affect  the  qnality  of  tone,  and 
thiU  1  conld  best  imitate  the  sound  by  attempting  to  keep  the  tonane  in  the 
position  for  [1]  ali  the  time  that  I  tried  to  ]>ronomice  [eoi  s(^)  yery  briefly,  the 
Towel-sound  aying  out  almost  immediately  into  the  sound  of  [^1,  nving  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  a  fracture,  and  then  the  [,1]  ending  smartly.  It  wul  oe  seen  in  the 
tezt  that  Mr.  Elworthy  considera  this  yowel-soimd  to  be  qnite  a  shibboleth.  It 
is  best  imitated  by  attempting  to  caU  byll  [bèol']  =  (b^l^,  quite  short,  pattine  the 
tongue  in  the  position  for  [1]  before  the  lips  are  openea.  The  third  part  of  this 
nomber  forms  the  second  and  greater  part  of  No.  80  R$o*],  where  the  words  are 
prìnted,  becaose  Mr.  Elworthy  appreoated  the  vowel  (ufferently.  The  note  pre- 
nzed  to  that  nnmber  will  explain  the  difioulties  bere  felt.    See  also  Fottscrìpt. 

Pakt  I. 


èok-id 

hooked,  a. 

rèok 

look,  », 

kièokid 

crooked,  a. 

krèok 

crook,  V.  and  ». 

èok 

hook,  V.  and  », 

tòok 

took,  pr»L 

bèok 

hook,  V.  and  ». 

ii-tèok- 

taken,  p.p. 

lèok 

look,  V.  and  ». 

zèok 

suck,  V. 

kèok 

cook,  f .  and  ». 

zèon'dur 

sooner,  a. 

pèok 

pook,  ». 

Taxi 

fèoch'iir 
rll. 

future,  », 

bèol 

bull,  ». 

Btèol 

stool,  », 

pèol 

< 

pulì,  V.  and  ». 
pool,  ». 
full,  a.  ad. 

rèol 
mèol 

rule,  », 
mule,  ». 

Tèol 

spèol 

w 

spool,  «• 

fool^  », 

draid'fòol 

dreadful,  a. 

skèd 

Bchooly  », 

an-fèol 

handful,  ». 

eoi 

wool,  ». 

buul'i-yèol 

belly.full,  ». 

tèols 

toolB,  f . 

pabt  in. 

This  list  18  the  same  as  No.  80,  Part  II. 


24.   Short  I=«. 

These  words  haye  a  quite  pure  [ì]  =  (0*    But  Mr.  Elworthy  does  not  admit 

and 


-id 

kuub'id 
Fid 


-ed.,  inflezion 
after  g  hard^ 
eh,  »hf  r. 

oupboard,  », 

Fred, 


kling(d 

gid 

ù-gid* 

dau'gid 

Ud 


dung,  V.  pr»t. 
gave,  v.pret, 
given,  p.p. 
do^:ed 
lead,  ». 
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1  i 


ì  { 


bHd 
mid 

Btid 

gyil(d 
wìs'tùrd 

ù-mil'uid 

zing'id 

zing 

ù-fik*sid 

lìs'tid 

zìs'tid 

pidh'èe 

pid'igrèe 

shìlf 

ù-dig* 

hrig 

dhing 

ù-klìng 

zling 

£lmg*id 

vrìng 

zing 

ù-zing 

bich 

jich,  jis 

tich 

kUch 

krich 

binsh 

bHah 

oa'vur-plÌBh 

ylish 

rish 

biiah 

drish 

krish 

likurìsh 

mau'rgij 

••• 

tnj 

vik'ùrij 

bik 

madnk 

yuur'dik 

puuT'fik 


i 


24.  SbcHTtl 

bIeed,f7.blood,f. 
may,  might,  v. 
stnd,  8,  Btudji 

V,  and  s. 
geld,  V. 
wonted,  s. 
mellowed,  a. 

and  p.p. 
Bang,  V.  preL 
fling 

fixedy  p.p, 
enlifit^,  a. 
rnsted,  o. 
prythee 
pedigree,  8. 
ehelf,  8, 
dug,  p.p. 
TÌgy  V.  and  ». 

thÌDg,  9. 

QÌung,  p.p. 
slìng,  V.  and  8. 
slungi  V.  pret. 
wring,  V.  and  8, 
sing,  V. 
Bung,  p.p. 
beech,  8, 
such,  a. 

touch,  t;.  and  f . 
clntch,  V.  and  f . 
crntch,  8, 
benoh,  8. 
blush,  i;.  and  8, 
overploB,  8. 
fledged,  a. 
ruBh,  V.  and  «. 
brosb,  V.  and  «. 
thmshy  8. 
crash,  f .  and  «. 
liquorìce,  8. 
mortgage,  v. 

and  8. 
jndge,  <;.  and  «. 
tradge,  v, 
TÌcarage,  8. 
beak,  8. 
mattock,  8. 
verdict,  8. 
perfect,v.  anda. 


=1. — c(mtinuecL 


chik 

aubMik 

Uk"^ 

Blik 

kau'lik 

buul'ik 

mik 

8taum*ick 

krik 

frik 

shrik,  zhrik,: 

strik 

Bik,  zik 

as'ik 

Btik 

kau*nTÌk 

wik 

skwik 

twik 

zik 

dhingk 

zlingk 

drìngk 

ù-diing*k 

zringk 

ee-nstingk 

wingk 

zingk 

trib-1 

fid-1 

hrid'l 

trid-1 

jingi 

zing'l 

bMI 

BtU 

sii 

zìi 

wil 

bit-I 

kit-I 

nit-1 


zit-1 

flil-dnm 

id-n? 

tid*n 

ù-bin- 


eheek,  8, 
objec^  8. 
lees,  8. 
Bleek,  0. 
collect,  8, 
boUock,  8. 
meek,  a. 
stomach,  8, 
creek,  8. 
freak,  8, 
zrikBhreak,  v.  and  8, 
Btrike,9.  stiict,  tt. 

BOOK,  V* 

bassock,  «• 
Btuck,  V.  pret. 
convict,  8. 

w66&,  8. 

sques^,  V.  and  «. 
tweàk,  V.  and  8. 
sick,  a. 
think,  t7. 
Bllnk,  V. 
drink,  v.  pret. 
drank,  p.p. 
Bhrìnk,  v. 
instinct,  8. 
winch,  8. 
8Ìnk,  V.  and  8, 
treble,  a. 
fiddle,  V.  and  8. 
rìddle,  8. 
treadle,  «• 
jingle,  V. 
single,  a. 
sheU,  V.  and  8. 
Bted,  V.  and  ». 

Bell,  V. 

wheel,  V,  and  8. 
beetle,9.(in8ect) 
kettle,  8. 
nettle,  8.  little, 
a.  (common) 
Betde,  8.  (Beat) 
Beldom,  ad. 
ìb  not  ? 
it  ìb  not 
been,  p.p. 


\ 


] 
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24.  Short  1=1^ — c(mtinued. 


cid'in 

g^'déen 

gin 

vlag'in 

pin-shin 

bik'in 

zid'lin 

tia 

Btin 

zin 

kizh'im 

lion'un 

dus*n 

Bhip 

vKp 

zìn'dur 

▼ìng'or 

bridli*ur 

lizh'iir 

plìzh'ur 

trizh'or 

lik'ur 

fid'lar 

pid'lur 

zìng'lor 

mil'or 

Bil'ur 

ship'tir 

lip'ur 

rlit'ur 

rip'tur 

ivur 

akiy'Hr 

jÌB'tées 


{ 


i 


seeding,  s.  and 

pari. 
gelding,  *. 
against»  ad, 
flagon,  8. . 
pen8Ìoiiyt7.aad«, 
beacon,  «. 
seedling,  s, 
tun,  V. 
Btttn,  V. 
son,  SUD,  s, 
oocaaion,  «. 
lemon,  s, 
dozeiiy  8, 
sheep,  8. 
flippant>  a. 

(pliant) 
cinder,  8. 
finger,  v.  and  8. 
brother,  8. 
leisure,  8. 
pleasure,  8. 
treasnre,  8. 
liquor,  V,  and  8, 
fiddler,  8. 
pedlar,  «. 
singular,  a* 
meUow,  0. 
celiar,  8, 
Bhepberd,  8. 
leper,  leopard,  «• 
flutter,  V,  and  «. 
Bceptre,  «. 
ever,  ad. 
skewer,!;.  andtf. 
justice,  8. 


jùe'bia 
dia 

chis 

■  • 

yaa*r)iB 

kaa'rkis 

lis 

maal'ÌB 

paal'ìa 

bris 

rìs 

kris 

kris'tez 

tris 

maes'tris* 

au*TÌ8 

wis 

yit 

git 

vurgit* 

jit 
kHt 

nit 

zit 

jint 

pin*itunt 

mid'ii 

bliv 

kridz 

stilyurdz 

siz*ez 

vij'itùlz 

zinz 


! 


i 
( 


dubious,  a. 
dost?  dust,  8. 

desk,», 
cbest,  8. 
just,  a.  and  ad. 
yeijuice,  8. 
carcase,  8% 
enlist,  r. 
mallow,  8, 
palace,  «. 
breast,  8, 
rust,  8,  9,  pre8, 

and  pret. 
orust,  8, 
crusts,  8,pl, 
trust,  V,  and  8. 
mistrust,   8.   V* 

pre8.B.nàpret 
alirays,  ad, 
worse,  a. 
beat,  V.  and  8. 
get,  V. 
forget,  V. 
jot,  V,  and  «. 
dot,  V,  and  8, 
net,  nut,  8, 
set,  V,  sit,  V* 
joint,  8, 
penitent,  a, 
meadow,  8, 
believe,  v. 
curds,0.(alway8) 
steelyards,  «. 
scissors,  8, 
Tegetables,  8, 
since,  ad 


25.  Long  OÀ=oo. 


ThflM  wordfl  seemed  to  m6  to  bave  dear  [5a]n(oo),  withoat  any  trace  of  a 
sabaeqiMnt  [Òòl,  that  ìb,  noi  to  be  the  London  [oa'w]«(oo'tr).  Some  few 
perhi^  approaoh  [fio]s(oo},  but  Ìbis  was  too  nnoertaiiL,  except  when  before  r, 
for  me  to  transfer  them  to  list  No.  13.— A.  J.  £. 


boa 

bow,  8. 

znoa 

snow,  8» 

nul'boft 

elbow,  V,  and  «• 

droa 

tbrow,  V, 

ùbloa' 

blown,  p,pé 

troa 

trougb,  8. 

sica 

stone,  8, 

stroa 

Straw,  8. 

snoa 

dost  know  ? 

voa 

foe,  8, 
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25.  Long  0A= 

^00. — continued. 

yoa 

ewe,  s,  hew,  r . 

bluynvoa*l(d 

zoa 

flew,  V, 

woa'l 

Btoa'ld 

stole,  pret. 

zoal(d 

oaf 

off,  ad. 

zoa-1 

loa'k 

lock,  V,  and  «• 

koa*m 

tad'loak 

pad-lock,  9. 

oaTm      \     i 

smoa'k 

smoke,  r .  and  «. 

kloa-ym  >     < 

voa'k 

folk,  8. 

woa-ym  )     ( 

yoa'k 

ydk,  yolk,  yoke 

loaiùn 

oal*(d 

old,  a,  hold,  v. 

kroa'p 

boa*l(d 

bold,  a. 

soa'jur 

▼ree--oal(d 

freehold,  a. 

koa-mor 

koa-l(dr 

cold,  a. 

poa'lèes 

8koa*l(d 

Bcold,  <7.  and  s. 

moa'èes 

inoa'l(d 

mould,  f ,  and  «. 

oa'pmùnt 

toa'l(d 

told,jir0^.and(f. 

ù-luroa'pt 

ù-Btoa*l 

stolen,  p.p. 

oa*7 

Toa-l(d 

fold,  {;.  and  s. 

loa-v 

foal,  1^.  and  i. 

groa*T 

blindfold,  a. 
whole,a.(emp1i.) 
Bold,  pret. 
ade,  soni,  s. 
oomb,  V.  and  $. 
oven,  i. 
doven,  a. 
woven,  a. 
lowlandy  i. 
creep,  v. 
soldier,  «. 
oomber,  «. 
police,  8. 
moÌ8t,a.moBt|a. 
opening,  8. 
crept,  p.p. 
hoe,  V.  and  f . 
loaf,  V. 
groove,  V.  and  «. 


26.  Short  0A=(>. 


ThÌB  tnie  short  [^]  »(o)  in  doeed  syllablee  forma  bb  remarkable  a  feainre  in 
the  dialect  as  short  f^]  «  (i),  No.  20.  Some  words  seem  to  haye  both  the  lonff 
and  short  yowel,  as  fyoa'ks,  TÒoks]  =  (yooks,  yoks).  The  bìctì  [ÒaJ  has  been  used 
throughout  to  direct  attentìon  to  this  rare  and  peculiar  snortening  of  a  yowel 
lumally  long. — ^A.  J.  £. 


wÒal 

bòap 

eloap 

mòap 

P6ap 


wbole,  a. 

broap 

bope,  V. 

kròap 

elope,  V.  and  8. 

mòaùt 

mope,  V. 

klòaz 

Pope 

vòaks 

Tope,  8. 
creep,  v. 
mote,  8. 
dotbes,  8. 
folks 


27.  Fracture  OA-tt=oo'. 

These  fractores  yarìed  slightly  in  the  {fority  and  length  of  the  first  dement, 
especially  bef ore  [ri,  so  that  [oa-ti,  ao'tt,  oatt*,  aoiì-]  »(oo',  oo',  o\  o')  may  be 
occasionally  said.  ^nt  I  was  not  able  to  separate  them  into  groups,  and  some* 
timee  the  differenoes  seemed  uiintentional.^A.  J.  £. 


noa*ùtid 

sboa'iird 

koa-ùrd 

voa'ùrd 

woa'iird 

fiboa'ùd 

ù-fiboa'iid 

bloa'ùd 

noa*ùd 


noted,  a. 
sbard,  8. 
cord,  8. 
ford,  8. 

board,  v.  and  8. 
sbowed,  pret. 
diown,  p.p. 
blew,  pret. 
knew,  pret. 


ù-noa'ùd 

droa'ùd 

ù-groa-ùd 

troa'iid 

toa'ùd 

ù-zoa*ùd 

soa'ùrtid 

broa*iÌcb 


{ 


known,  p.p. 
tbrew,  pret. 
grown,  p.p. 
trod,  pret. 
toad,  8. 
sown,  p.p. 
sorted,  a. 
broacb,  v. 
broodi,  8. 
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27.  Fraoture  OA'ti=o0. — continueA. 


loa-ùdli 

Tag*iboa*ùii 

aloa'ùn 

droa'ùn 

toa*iin 

stoa'ùn 

goa-iir 

slioa'iir 

moa'ùr 

Toa'ùr 

joa'Ùr 

noa'iitèes 

doa'iis 

kloa-iis 

oaùrt 


loath,  a. 
vagabondy  a, 
alone,  a* 
throne,  i, 
tone,  ». 
stono,  «. 
goad,  V.  and  9. 
shore,  ».  sure,  a. 
more,  a, 
fora,  before,  ad. 
yonr,j?r.(emph.) 
notice,  V,  and  ». 
oasi,  «.  boat,  ». 
dose,  «. 
dose,  a. 
anght,  ». 


noa*ùrt 

poaùrt 

Boa*ùrt 

goadt 

ù-goa*ùt 

ynrgoa*ùt 

koaùt 

moa*ùt 

noa'ùt 

droa'iit 

oa'iiz 

doa'iiz 

kloa'ùz 

noa'ùz 

hroa'ùz 


( 


naugbt,  »* 
porti  ». 
Bort,  V.  and  ». 
goat,  ». 
got,  p.p. 
forgot,  p.p. 
ooaty  «. 
moat,  ». 
note,  «. 
tbroat,  «. 
boarae,  a, 
doze,  <7.  and  ». 
dose,  «. 
clotbea,  «. 
nose,  ». 
rose,  «• 


28.  Short  OE=(B. 


This  Towel  forme  anotìier  of  the  difflenltieB  in  thìs  dialect.  Dr.  Mumj 
appredated  it  as  ri'}=(y)«  After  haTÌng  heard  the  list  read  Beyeral  timea  on 
dinerant  dajB,  I  aahered  io  my  first  appreoiatìon  [Òe]  «(od)  aa  oonyeyinff  to  me 
the  bert  general  impvesnon  of  the  Bonnd.  But  oocasionally  the  Bonnd  [i]  or 
[èo],  No.  80,  seemea  to  he  uaed.    See  FoBUeript. — ^A.  J.  B. 


aaloen* 

aalant,  a. 

1 

woever 

boweyer,  ad. 

toet'nr 

titter,  f .  and  ». 

kwoeynr 

quiyer,  ». 

gpoet'or 

spitter,  ». 

woeth'lées 

worthlesa,  a. 

oeyur 

ever,  ad. 

moes 

jsnsAfV. 

goevTir 

giver,  9. 

troes 

tnut,  V.  and  ». 

dioeymr 

Bhi?er,  V.  and  ». 

foet 

fit,  V.  ».  a. 

skoeT'or 

skewer,  ». 

sboet 

Bbalt,  V. 

loeT'ur 

liver,  9. 

poet 

pit,#. 

daelooT'nr 

deliyer,  v. 

spoet 

apit,  V.  and  a. 

kloey-nr 

cleyer,  a. 

yoet 

beat,  V.  and  ». 

noevnr 

neyer,  ad. 

woet 

oat,  ». 

aoeynr 

seyer,  <;• 

akwoent 

squint,  V. 

29. 

Long 

00=uu. 

Thia  list  oomprìaea  flie  only  worda  which  Mr.  Elworthy  can  giye,  oontainine 
nnfractnred  [5oJ=(nn).  Bnt  thìa  liat  and  No.  81  serre  to  show  that  this  sonna 
ia  not  ahaolntely  strànge  to  the  dialect,  as  is  aroally  thonght.  In  almost  aU  the 
worda  the  dialeotal  [5o,  oo*Ù]  s  (nn,  nu')  corresponcB  to  an  originai  [Oa]  Boand. — 


ùbòo* 
goo 
ùgóo* 
moo'zik 


aboye,  pr»p. 

go,  1^. 
gone,  p.p. 

music,  ». 


doo'mbl 
kroo*m 

foo*nnt 


1 


dnrable,  a. 
cramb,  »m 
fluent,  a.  (of  a 
riyer  only) 


25i2  THS  DIALXGT  OF  WSffT  S0MER8BT. 

30.  DoubtM  00',  perhaps  Glossio  I\  E'O^  ir'0=H,  p„  «,. 

Thìs  lÌ0t  of  wdrds  has  oocanoned  me  ihe  jpeatoBt  diffiaulij  of  any.  Mr, 
Elworthy  tbonght  that  the  yowel  was  ihe  saniQ  m  ali,  and  waa  BOipriBea  at  any 
diffienlty  being  felt.  Bat  Dr.  Murray  had  been  nnable  to  make  anythìng  of 
them  bevond  my  fint  rough  appreciatìon,  when  I  sometimes,  under  the  influenoe 
of  a  laoial  conaonant,  seeinM  to  bear  [qo]  =  [ii],  at  others  and  generally 
|V]  =  (9b),  and  at  others  again  I  felt  a  little  fractoring  by  a  prefixed  [i]=(0* 
ThiB  Appreciatìon  had  been  made  rapidly.  On  the  last  reTision  some  montfas 
afterwaras,  Mr.  Elvorthy  prononneed  each  word  to  me  seyeral  timea  otot  and  in 
different  orders,  and  I  waa  able  to  separate  them  dìstinctly  into  three  parta. 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  when  ne  heard  some  of  them,  at  first  said  he 
heard  French  eù  [oe]=(ee;,  and  then  thoi^ht  that  the  Dutch  t=[é1=(e>)  was 
the  proper  aovnd.  But  as  thia  is  alio  a  Scotch  sotmd,  native  to  Dr.  Murray,  who 
had  not  recognieed  it,  this  appreciatìon  appeared  very  donbtful.  Li  deference  to 
Mr.  Elworthy's  opinion  that  uiese  words  naTC  ali  the  same  Towel,  I  retain  them 
in  one  list  under  a  sign  [oo']  whioh  is  not  used  in  Glossic,  but  I  speli  the  words 
in  three  ways. 

Part  I.  consists  of  those  words  in  which  the  resemblance  to  [i]  s  (i)  is  moat 

strìldng.    In  oorrectìng  the  qtelling  of  the  dialectal  phrases  and  sentenoes  in  the 
body  of   "  '  "      ^  .*   .  -^     -«.       ..        . ,    -.  .  ^  r. -.  . 

become 

seemed  to  he  nothing 

effected  either  by  nùsmg  the  back  of  the  ton^e  as  for  [i'] =^),  or  widening  the 

lower  part  of  the  pharynz,  as  for  ri]  =  (t2)  ^see  No.  22),  and  idPter  much  hesita- 

tion  I  seleoted  the  last  symbol.    The  effeot  is  not  yen  different  from  tìie  Dutch 

t.    On  ezamining  the  words  in  the  list,  it  will  be  tound  that  [i]  is  preoeded 


generally  by  a  sibilant  [s,  sh]  or  by  [ri,  or  a  [t],  or  follo wed  by  a  aibilant, 
or  fp],  and  poasibly  these  consonants  (chiefly  unroiced) 
[èoj  =  (#0)  sound  into  [ì]=  (l'i). 
Part  n.  e      " 


consists  of  words  marked  [èo]  =  («j)  the  same  as  in  No.  23,  from 
which  I  cannot  distìnguish  them.  These  seem  to  haye  the  normal  vowel,  of 
which  [i]  ìb  an  alteratìon  effected  by  the  adjoining  consonant,  and  possibly 
several  words  in  this  list  bave  as  much  right  to  be  put  in  Part  I.  as  some  of  the 
words  therein  included.  Most  hearers  would  suppose  these  words  to  hate  [oe]  or 
[uu]  or  [u]  as  their  vowel. 

rsit  III.  consists  of  words  where,  for  the  most  part,  a  labial  consonant  aeema 
to  bave  given  the  vowel  more  distinctly  some  01  the  [00I  or  [uo]  character. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  words  bave  also  the  sound  of  [uo].  Tnere  are  very  few  of 
them,  which  adda  to  the  difficulty  of  the  apprectation. 

It  ìb  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  this  difficulty  one  which  must  bave  beset 
our  early  Western  writers,  when  they  did  not  seem  to  know  whether  to  use  •  or 
u  in  many  words,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  of  it  arìses  from  juncturea 
made  long  ago  from  degraded  fractures  of  the  [eeÒÒ]s(iiO  class,  passing  first 
through  many  degradations  of  both  elements.  As  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  which 
it  occasions,  it  may  be  mentìoned,  that  though  Mr.  Elworthy  was  wonderfully 
ezact  in  bis  reproductìon  of  the  sounds  (an  unusual  and  difficult  feat)  for  the  first 
three  days  of  mv  final  ezaminatìon  of  tms  list,  yet  on  the  f ourth  he  became  un- 
certain,  althougn  he  had  not  been  absent  from  the  distrìct  so  much  as  a  week, 
and  had  been  aooustomed  to  bear  the  words  and  pronounoe  thon  from  child- 
hood.    See  lóstscripL^A.  J.  E. 


Pam  I. 


chim-W^o  J    <^^i™^«y>»- 

dhìm'l  thimble,  i. 

fiìm'l  nimble,  a. 

biìmi  bramble,  $. 


trìm-l 

tremble,  f  • 

drìl 

drìU,  V.  and  i 

shiil 

Bhrìll,  a. 

trìl 

trowel}  i. 

vrìl 

frill,«. 
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30.  Doubfcfal  OCX,  perhapé  Gloasic  l\  E'O,  U'0=<„  9^  ti,. 

Pari  L — emtinueaL 


rìmp-1 

chip 

shlp 

^p 

bUar 
lEàlur 


bèob 

glèob 

nèob 

rèob 

kréob 

tòob 

8kwèob 

gèol-d 

ù-8bèom*d 

zwèomd 

pèol'churd 

ù-pèol'ord 

gèol'tèe 

èonah 

pèonsh 

Tèonsh 

pèoch 

mèolah 

blèom'ish 

fèoQ'ish 

fèol-th 

fòoMrèe 

tèolth 

dèoth 

zmèoth 

dèopth 

pèol'ij 

tèolìj 

zèoì 

sèop'l 

krèop'l 

pèon'iktil 

jBwèoY'l 

lèom 
klèom 


{ 


{ 


fiimple,  a, 
ohipf  Vf  and  «« 
fihip,  é, 
soap,  8. 
np,  V.  and  «. 
billow,  s. 
celiar,  s. 


cbìmur 
tìmnr  ■ 
^mpuT 
wìspur. 
sbìltur 

WÌB 

jìlt 


Pabi  II. 


bib,  8, 

glib,  a. 

nib,  é. 

rib,  8. 

crib,  «• 

tib,    s,    (small 

beer) 
squib,  «• 
gild,  V. 
ashamed,  «. 
Bwam»  V,  preL 
pilchard,  «. 
pillowed,  a, 
guilty,  a. 
inch,  s. 

pinch,  V.  and  «. 
fincb,  9. 
pitch,  V,  and  <. 
mìlch,  a. 
blemishyf.andtf. 
finish,  V, 
filthy  «. 
fìlthj,  a. 
tilth,  «. 
dotb,  p. 
Smith,  9. 
depth,  0. 
pillage,  V, 
tillage,  8. 
sili,  «. 
nipple,  8, 
cripple,  «• 
pinnacle,  «. 
swivel,  «. 
limb,  «. 
dimb,  V, 


plèom 

zlèom 

stèom 

rèonx 

brèom 

groom 

prèom 

trèom 

wèonx 

zwèom 
zèom 
,  vèolum 
shèol'èen 


{ 


lèomp 

shréomp 

zhrèomp 

krèomp 

dèop 

lèop 

klèop 

slèop 

nèop 

snèop 

pèop 

rèop   ' 

drèop 

trèop 

strèop 

tèop 

lèom'bur 

mèom'bur 

8aptèom*bur 

Noavèom'bar 

pèol'fur 


chamber,  «. 
timber,  8. 
fiimper,  v,  and  «. 
whisper,o.and«. 
ehelter,  «• 
whist,  8. 
jilt,  *. 


plim,  V. 
slim,  a. 
stem,  8. 
rim,  8. 
brim,  8s 
grim,  a. 
prim,  4t» 
trìm,  V,  and  a. 
whim,  8, 
winnow,  f  • 
swim,  t^. 
seem,  v, 
film,  V, 
shilling 

limp,  a,  and  r . 
and#. 


{ 

dm»p,.. 


cnmp,  V. 
dìp,  r.  and  «. 
lip,  0. 

clip,  r.  and  8. 
slip,  9.  and  8. 
nip,  v.  and  «. 
snip,  V,  and  «. 
pip,  8. 

rip,  v.  and  «. 
drìp,  V.  and  «. 
trip,  V,  and  «. 
strip,  p. 
tip,  V.  and  «. 
limber,  a, 
member,  «. 
September,  «. 
November»  8* 
pilfer,  «7. 
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30.  Doubtful  00*,  perKaps  Gloasio  I ,  E'O,  TJ'0=t„  9^  n,. 

Part  II. — eantinued. 


pèol'ur 

pèop'lur 

Bkr^b'lur 

pèop'er 

krèopur 

fèoltur 

Bkrèoptur 

spèotur 

zeolvur 


ftioMj 

viiol-ij 

pùol'gurmij 

mùolk 

siiolk 

wiiom*! 

wùol 

wùomp'l 


) 


boo'urd 

boo'boo'ilrd 

zoo'ùrd 

loo'ùd 

ùbroo'ùd 

hroo'ùd 

too'ùd 

boo'ùth 

voo'ùtb 

gOO'Ùl 
ZOO'Ùl 

boo'ùn 

hroo'up 

zoo'ùp 

VOO'Ùt 

koo'ùcb 

hroo'ùcb 

voo'ilrj 

poo*Til 

voo'ùm 

stoo'ùn 


{ 


pillar,  pillow,«. 
poplar,  8. 
Boribbler,  «. 
pepper,  s. 
crupper,  s, 
fìlter,  V,  and  a, 
BCTÌpture 
spitter  (spud),  8, 
sÙver,  8. 


krèops 

èolt 

bèolt 

gèolt 

mèolt 

spèolt 

tèolt 

kwèolt 

bòol'yùrdz 


Paxt  III. 


TÌllage,  8. 

pilgrìmage,  8. 
mi^  8» 
silk,  8. 
wìmbley  8, 
wiUy  V.  and  8. 
wimple,  8. 


wùom*èen 


{ 


wiion 

wùop 

vùol'ivaer 

vìlol'vaeTèe 

pùor'èemunt  ) 

pùol'éemunt  ) 

wùol-ù 


! 


31.  Fracture  00tt=uu\ 

See  note  to  No.  29. 


board,  v.  and  8, 
above-board,  a. 
Bword,  8. 
load,  ad. 
abroady  ad, 
road,  8. 
toad,  8. 
both,  a, 
forth,  ad, 
gold,  8, 

sul],  8.  (plongh) 
bone,  8, 
rope,  8. 
soap,  8, 
vote,  V,  and  8. 
devote,  v, 
coach,  8, 
roach,  8, 
forge,  8. 
pole,  8. 

foam,  V,  and  8, 
stone,  8, 


oo'ùr 
boo'iir 


{ 


koo'ilr 

saikoo'iir 

moo'iir 

zoo'iir 

stoo'dr 

foo*iÌ8(t 

boo'ùs(t 

gOO"\Ì8(t 

koo'iÌ8(t 
roo'iÌ8(t 

p00"Ù8(t 
t00'Ù8(t 

koo'ùit 

traan'spoo'ùrt 

spoo'iirt 

Boo'ùrt 

boo'ùt 


i 


Giìsp,  a, 
hilt,  8. 
buìlt,  pref. 
gilt,  guilt,  8. 
milt,  8,  (spleen) 
Bpìlt,  a. 
tilt,  V,  and  8. 
quìlt,  8, 
biUìaidBy  8. 


women,  8, 
winnnowìng 
one,  8,  (are) 
wbip,  V,  and  8, 

fieldfare,  8, 

pyramid,  8* 
willow 


ore,  oar,  8. 
boar,  8,  bore,  v* 

and«. 
core,  V,  and  8. 
Becnre,  v,  and  a. 
more,  a. 
Bore,  a, 
store,  Btory,  8. 
force,  V,  and  8, 
boast,  V,  and  «. 
gbost,  8, 
coast,  «• 
roast,  V.  and  «. 
post,  V»  and  «. 

(lettor  only) 
toast,  V,  and  «. 
court,  V.  and  ». 
transport,  v, 
sport,  r.  and  9. 
Bort,  V.  and  «. 
boat 
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32.   Short  F=9. 

This  list  oonsbts  of  two  murts.    The  Ave  words  in  Part  I.  had  been  refefred  to 

V]b(«),  as  an  indùtinct  [aii]s(a)i  bai  they  Bonnded  to  me  just  like  my  own 

n]  B(eV  which  I  employ,  and  seem  to  bear  usually  in  literary  EngUsb,  ìnstead  of 

nu]a(a).    See  No.  87.     On  tbe  oiher  band,  [ÌJ  or  [òo]  =  (i2,  9%)  may  be  the 

more  correct  f  orm. 

Part  II.  oomnsts  of  words  ending^  in  nnaccented  syllables  contàining  an 
"  obflcnre  '*  Yowel,  which,  if  not  [a]  s  (e),  was  not  distingoishable  from  it  by  me, 
Thia  short  [al  haa  often  been  wntten  [tt]  by  Mr.  Elworthy,  especiaUy  when 
not  in  a  cloeed  ^Uable.  Although  vnneceesary,  thia  short  mark  has  been  gener- 
aUy  retained.— A.  J.  £. 


Pabt  I. 


shnf 
kluf 

drof 


sbift,  8, 

diffy  s.  defk,  a. 
drìft,  8,  draft,  «. 
draughty  «. 


un 

keen'dxird 

kau'Dsèekuns 

an'shunt 

paer  shunt 

kaun'eèekunt 

frai'kunt 

▼uylnnt 

ee'mplèemant 

gree'munt 

prai'chmunt 

kroa'ùchmunt 

fraash'munt 

paa'ymant 

sid-éemunt 

wa-ymniit 

maun'imunt 

jij'munt 

uur'jmunt 

lauj'xnunt 

gee'ùjmunt 

jaak'munt 

aa'ylmunt 

tai4;*linunt 

0uy*iimunt 

oa-pmunt 

kunsaa'rnmimt 

mizh'iirmunt 

kweet'muDt 

laut'munt 


himy  prò, 
kindi«d,  8. 
consequence,  8, 
ancient 
patient 
consequent,  a. 
frequent,  a, 
violent,  a. 
implementa  «. 
agreement,  s, 
preachment,  s, 
encroachment 
refìreshmenty  «• 
payment,  8. 
sedimenta  8, 
raiment,  8, 
monument,  8. 
judgmenty  8, 
regiment,  8. 
lodgementy  «. 
engagement,  8, 
ejectment,  «. 
ailment,  «. 
entanglement,  8, 
signature,  «. 
opening,  «. 
concemment,  «. 
measurementi  «. 
acquittance,  «. 
aUotment,  «. 


stnf 
slum 


stiff,  a, 
slim,  a. 


Pam  II. 


mae'ùzmunt 

kee'ùzmunt 

vurtuyzmunt 

bae'ùtmunt 

saa*rpunt 

aar'unt 

fuur'unt 

dai'sunt 

kuur'sunt 

pìn'èetunt 

pae'ùtunt 

saa'iTunt 

praz'unt 

vùol'burt 

kaum'fturt 

faak'ut 

jaak'ut 

raak'ut 

braak'ut 

juung'kut 

thìk'ut 

spik'ut 

wik'ut 

maa'rkut 

tring'kut 

rauk'ut 

lauk'ut 

pauk'ut 

sauk'ut 

buuk'ut 


amazement,  «. 
casement,  8. 
advertisement 
abatement,  8, 
serpent,  «. 
errand,  «. 
foreìgn,  a. 
decent,  a, 
crescent,  «. 
penitent,  a, 
patent,  a.  and  «, 
servant,  8. 
present,  «. 
filbert,  8. 
comfort,  8. 
faggot,  8. 
jacket,  8. 
racket,  «. 
braoket,  8, 
junket,  8* 
thicket^  8, 
spigot,  8. 
wicket,  8. 
markel^  «. 
trinket,  8, 
rocket,  «. 
locket,  8, 
pocket,  8. 
Bocket,  8, 
bucket,  8. 
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32.  Short  U=o.  Part  IL — contìnued. 


saal'ut 

yaal'at 

drìblut 

hring'lut 

nyiut 

bU-ut 

wanl'nt 

buul'ut 

puul'ut 

uul'mut 

bag'iinut 

UUT'IlIlt 
aUTHUt 

puut 

pau'put 

puul'pnt 

taup'ut 

kaar*iit 


aalad,  «. 
yalet,  «. 
dribblet,  «. 
rìnglet,  B. 
eydet,  s, 
billet,  8, 
wallet,  8. 
bnllet,  8. 
pullety  «, 
helmet,  8. 
bayonet,  8. 
rennet,  8. 
horneti  8, 
put,  V. 
puppet,  8. 
pnlpity  8, 
tippet,  8, 
carrot,  8, 


ftitir'ut 

WUUP'Ut 

Biiat 

uiir*8ut 

kraavut 

zaa'put 

aa*rmput 

tu 

zù 

aar'U 

bar-u 

mar'a. 

spaar*a 

Bhad'u 

mid'u 


ferrety  «. 

whenet,  v. 

BOOtf  8. 

russet,  a,  and  8, 
cravat,  «. 
sawpit,  8, 
annpit,  8. 
too,  to,  ad.prep, 
so,  ad, 
arrow,  8. 
h&TToWfV.  Bnà  8. 
barrow,  tf.aiidii. 
marrow,  8, 
morrow,  8, 
sparrow,  «. 
sbadow,  8. 
meadowy  «. 


33.   Short  trA=(B. 


These  few  words  seem  to  contain  a  very  difficult  Towel,  bnt  it  may  be  merelj 
the  actìon  of  thù  [duri,  or  perhaps  more  properlj  [,da  r]  =  (i>aKÌ  final.  Dr. 
Murray  aseigned  [na]  —  ((e),  and  I  nave  retained  his  appredation  tor  want  of  a 
better.  But  I  heùtated  between  [o']  =  (oh)  and  [un}B(K),  and  the  latter  is  noi 
far  off  the  sound.  The  [d]  ia  bere  veiy  peculiar,  as  in  the  word  [tae*ùd£es] 
e=  (tBB*'diz),  referred  to  in  a  note  on  the  text.    See  Poitacript, — ^A.  J.  £. 


buad-nr 

butter,  8. 

sbnad'or 

fihutter,  8, 

gaad'ur 

gutter,  V.  and  8. 

mnad'ur 

matter,  r.  and  8 

knad'ur 

cutter,  8. 

Bpnad'ur 

sputt6r,t;.and9. 

34.  Long  tr  E=y8y2. 

Thifl  ifl  generally  considered  aa  the  French  «c:[ae]a:(Ty)  long,  b«t  both  Dr. 
Murray  and  myseli,  acting  upon  the  prerious  experience  of  Frince  Louis  Luden 
Bonaparte,  consider  it  to  be  an  obscure  and  deep  Tariety  of  this  sound,  produced 
probably  by  widening  the  lower  part  of^  the  pharynx,  and  hence  properly  ex- 
pressed  by  ^2). 


Compare  No.  22.    See  lìfsttcript, — ^A.  J.  E. 


obùe'b 

kùe*b 

stùep'èed 

ù-dùe'd 

ùe 

bue 

due 

sbùe 

Jùe 

kùe 

lue 


tube,  8. 
cube,  t;.  and  <• 
stnpid,  a. 
done,  p.p» 
wbo  ?  pr. 
view,  8, 
do,  V.  {emph,) 
sboe,  V,  and  8, 
Jew,  ». 
cue,  8, 
lee,  a. 


blue  , 

flùe,  vlùe 

glùe 

slùe 

nùe 

vuyur-nùe* 

pyùe 

spùe 

rùe  { 

drùe 


blue,  a. 
flue,  ». 
glue,  8. 
àoughf  ». 
now,  0, 
bran-new,  ad, 
pew,  ». 
epue,  V. 
row,  r.  and  ». 

(of  hay) 
tbròugb,  ad. 
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34.  Long  ITE =7,72. — eantinued. 


krùe 

crew,  #. 

Sue 

Sue  (Sasan) 

tue 

\        two,  toc 

stùe 

Btew,  V.  and  «. 

vùe 

few,  a. 

yùe-zhl 

usuai,  a. 

Bkùe'faa'rsbSen  askew,  ad. 

chùe*n 

tune,  «. 

dùe*8 

deuce,  ». 

paijùe-8 
sprues 

produce,  v. 

spruce,  8. 

yùes 

dèe8'pùe*t 

BÙe't 

ùe'z 

bùe'z  " 

rai'fùe'z 

mùe'z 

nùe'Z 
yùe'z 
krùe*el 
kùe'urt 


{ 


use,  9. 
dispute,  9, 
Buìt,  V.  and  9, 
whose,  pr.  v, 
abuse,  i;. 
refuse,  9, 
amuse,  v.  ' 
xnoss,  9. 
news,  9. 
use,  t^. 
cruel 
court,  9.  and  9. 


35.  Short  U'E=y2. 

These  three  words  seem  to  bave  the  short  sonnd  of  [ùe],  bnt  they  may  rather 
belong  to  [i].  The  sound  is  so  short  and  squeezed  that  it  is  very  dimcult  to 
appreciate  it.    See  Fó9t9or%pt, — ^A.  J.  E. 

jùok  duke,  ». 

zùep    4  Bweep,  v.  pre9.  and  pret. 

il-zùep*  swept,  p.p. 

36-  Short  UO=w. 

These  words  were  prononnced  with  a  trae  [ao]=  (m),  hot  it  will  be  seen  that 
'pepper  '  and  *whip'  are  aJso  fonnd  in  No.  30,  rarts  II.  and  III.,  and  it  is  at  least 
Terj  likely  that  [cuok]  may  occasionally  haTe  the  same  sound.  The  smallness  of 
the  number  of  words  in  both  [uo]  and  [ùo])  ^o.  30,  makes  the  separation  of  the 
two  sonnds  rather  donbtfnl.— A.  J.  E. 

zuok 
yuok 


{ 


8uck,  V. 

wuop 

whip,  V.  and  ». 

yoak,  9.  yoke,  «. 

zuok'ur 

sucker,  ». 

yolk,  ». 

puop'ur 

pepper,  v.  and  ». 

37.  Short  inj=a. 


In  almost  ali  forms  of  English,  the  rowels  in  the  accented  and  nnaccented 
srUables  of  snch  a  word  as  huebandj  differ.  In  the  literarj  dialect  they  are  as  in 
[no2*ba*nd]  or  [hunz'ba'nd]«s(H9Z*bend)  or  (Haz-bund),  bnt  in  the  dialects  they 
are  mostly  distingmshed  as  in  [hunz-bundl=(Hh9Z'bend),  or,  as  in  the  present 
case,  as  in  [ani'bunl  =:(u*ban).    In  Mr.  Elworthy's  dialectal  pronunciation  the 

funi  was  Tery  marked.    This  is  a  very  **thick     sound,  and  much  resembles 
Òaj  =  (o)  ;  indeed,  the  latter  is  often  taken  for  the  former,  as  it  only  differs  from 
it  by  the  rounding  of  the  Hps. — A.  J.  E. 


tuur*ii 

kuurb 

uub 

ruub 

wnub 

kau'bwuub' 

kuQS'èed 


turf,  ». 
curve,  ». 
ebb,  V.  and  ». 
rob,  V. 
web,  ». 
cobweb,  ». 
cursedi  a. 


buur'ndùld 

guuf'zùld 

buurnd 

ù-buur'nd 

uurd 

buurd 

wuul*buu*rd 


brìndled,  a. 
grizzled,  a. 
bumt,  a. 
bumt,  p.p. 
red,  a.  rìd,  v. 
bread,  ». 
well-bred,  a. 

17 
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37.  Short  mJ=z^.—eafUinued. 


dlmiir'uban*rd 

aon'dnrd 

dhanrd 

draung'knrd 

yuul'urd 

wnurd 


buud 

uufùd 
tuong'ùd 

sknud  I 

kyat-uak'ild 

zlai'pùd        I 

hrat'ùd 

spuur'éetiid 

thunB'tèe 

taut'èe 

uuf 

Bhuuf 

skruof 

dniug 

buurcH 

kuurch 

paurèesh 

buuUh 

buuTsh 

kuunh 

uulth 

wuultb 

twuultb 

suur'inj 

fuor'DJ 

kuurnj 

nuij 

gunij 

uursk 

uuk 

kaayduuk 

kau'ndauk 

chuok 

ii-chauk(t 

tank 

tuor'bl 


tboTougbbredya. 
bundred,  a. 
third,  a. 
drankard,  ». 
fallowed,  v.preU 
board,  v.  and  8, 
word,  «. 
bud,  V,   and  «. 
bnt,  conj,  (before 

a  vowel) 
boofed,  a. 
tongued,  a. 
Bcab,     (on     a 

wound) 
cat-bocked,  a, 
slept  {emphatie 

preL) 
rotted,  a. 
spirited,  a» 
tbÌTBtyy  a. 
potato,  8, 
hoof,  «. 
abìft,  8. 
scurfy  8, 
drag,  V.  and  «. 
breecb,  v,  and  8, 
crutch,  8. 
perìsb,  t;. 
belch,  V.  and  8, 
brusb,  V.  and  «. 
orusb,  V,  and  8. 
bealtb,  «. 
wealtb,  «. 
twelfth,  a. 
syringe,  v.  and  8. 
fringe,  v,  and  8. 
crìnge,  v.  and  8. 
rìdge,  «. 
grudge,  V.  and  8. 
risk,  V,  and  8. 
bock,«.  (of  borse) 
decoy  duck,  «. 
conduci,  8. 
cboke,  V, 
cboked,  p,p. 
task,  8. 
terrible,  a. 


bnor-ndl 

buor'dl 

gaur'dl 

kuur'dl 

puor-dl 

vunr'dl 

wuurdl 

twnur-dl 

skwuur'dl 

fuum'l 

mnum'l 

tnum'l 

buun'l 

bnul 

rai'buul' 

duul 

kuol 

muur'ikl 

smuul 

nunl 

jin'ùl 

spuul 

uur"al(d 

vuur'ul 

taul 

sivill 

wuul 

dwnul 

zwuul 

zuul 

eezzuu*!    ' 

uur'éen 

fuorm 

bnnm 

dhuum 

uulùm 

raul'ùm 

oa'vur-wuul' 

dbuum 

buuz'um 

puud'n 

buuz'gèen 

kuurshèen 

dwunl'èen 

kniub'chaia 

zwuul'èen 


brindle 
buri,  ì;.* 
grill,  V.  girl,  ». 
curi,  V.  and  «• 
pearl,  v,  peri,  v, 
furi,  V.  ferule,  «* 
world,«.wbìrl,  r. 
twìrl,  9. 
squirrel,  8. 
fumble,  9. 
mumble,  v. 
tumble,  t^. 
bundle 

belle,  8.  beli,  «. 
rebel,  v. 
dull,  a. 
culi,  V,  and  «. 
miracle,  «• 
smeli,  «. 
knell,  8, 
general,  a. 
speli,  V,  and  «. 
herald,  v,  and  8, 
ferule,  «. 
teli,  V. 
several,  a. 
well,  a.  ad,  8. 
dwell,  r. 
swell,  V, 
self,  />r. 
himself,  pr. 
herring,  «. 
film,  a.  form,  8, 

(bench) 
bung,  8, 
tbumb,  8, 
elm,  8.  halm,  8. 
realm,  «. 
iimover.wbehn,  r. 
tbrumb,  «. 
bosom,  «. 
pudding,  «. 
buskin,  «• 
cusbioD,  «• 
dwelling,  8. 
curb-cbain,  $, 
swelling,  8. 


1 


1  Bee  page  198. 
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87.   Short  UU: 

=a. — cofUimied, 

kniir*8iiéeii 

christening,  «• 

kmiv'iiT 

1 

coTer,  V.  and  9. 

yuur-èen 

hearing,  «. 

AUUY    lU 

covert,  9, 

unm 

nm,  t^. 

1 

whether 

nyom 

ìron,  », 

wuur 

where,  ad. 

muum 

monnii  f» 

yuor 

{ 

hear,  here,  ear, 

uap-ain 

apron,  b. 

year,  your 

akunl-itn 

skeleton,  », 

guur'duyùr 

gridiron,  », 

auz'ban 

husband 

zuur 

sir 

fdnl'un 

felon 

puur-ntèes 

apprentice 

uum'uii 

woman,  «. 

uuls 

else,  a.  and  ^(>n. 

man 

nm,  », 

mèom'bums 

remembrance,  9. 

yiiun 
béeynun* 

yon,  ad. 

kaum'bums 

encumbrance,  9. 

beyond,  ^»p. 

daef'ums 

difference,  », 

kanr'mzB 

crimson,  », 

een'dùms 

hindrance,  », 

ualp 

help,  V,  and  », 

hign-ums 

ignorance,  », 

pluump 

pnmp,  V.  and  ». 

puurns 

prince,  ». 

bang'kurp 

bankmpt,  », 

taem*pums 

temperance 

chuuT'up 

ohirp,  V, 

daìliyums 

deliyerance 

Btanrnip 

stirrup,  », 

rivums 

^everence,  », 

gamndee'iir 

grenadier,  », 

uur-dùns 

rìddance,  », 

kaafmdttr 

carpenter,  9, 

puur-tnuns 

pertinance,  9. 

▼nar'dur 

further,  ad. 

dèesturv'un» 

disturbance,  9. 

shuug-nr 

sugar,  9, 

gruuts,  guurla 

groats 

nndh'or 

either,  a. 

buuB 

{ 

burst;  V.  and  9. 

Bhaal'ur 

shàllow,  a. 

pre».«xiàpret. 

nnudliniT 

neither,  a. 

fuus 

first,  ». 

taa'lnr 

tallow,  9, 

aum'ligus 

omnibus 

saur'klur 

cìrcnlar,  a. 

kuus 

curse,  », 

muam'l-lnr 

mumbler,  », 

thuus(t 

thirst 

tnum-l-lur 

tumbler 

muus 

must,  r. 

Ewanl'ur 

swallow,  <?. 

Kanimus 

Candlemas 

buul'ur 

bellow,  V. 

Kuur'smuft 

Christmas 

faul'ur 

fellow,  ». 

nuus 

nurse,  ». 

bai'dfunl'ur 

bedfellow,  9, 

puus 

purse,  », 

maol'iir 

mellow,  a. 

brak'sus 

breakfast,  v.,  ». 

Tuul'ur 

(    felloe,  9, 

\    fallow,  »,  and  a. 

spunr-èet 

spirìt,  ». 

buumt 

brunt^  ». 

ynum-ur 

humour,  V.  and  9. 

fuumt 

affront,  v. 

gèo'nnr 

good,  nowl 

daef'umt 

difPcrent,  a. 

fuun'iir 

funeral,  9, 

guumt 

grunt,  f>. 

tuiim*pnr 

temper,  », 

puurnt 

print^  V,  and  9, 

kunr^ditnr 

creditor,  », 

Yuumt 

front,  9, 

shuiil'tttr 

shelter,  », 

guurt 

grea^  a. 

•tmuul'tur 

smelter,  9, 

udhuurt 

athwart,  ad. 

spuul'tur 

spelter,  », 

huurt 

wort,  9.  (berry) 

wuul'tur 

welter,  », 

smuurt 

smart,  a. 

drug'éestor 

druggist,  9, 

dai'zurt 

deserta  », 

Tuur 

far,  »,  fir,  », 

'   mag'ot 

maggot,  ». 
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87.  Short  TJU -^.—eofUinued. 


sbaut 

ù-ahaut* 

twuulv 

dèes'tuunr* 

muuT 

ruuv 

juubz 

Tuufwurdz 


! 


shoot,  r.  'pre$. 
«nàpreLsiiBot. 
Bhot|  p,p, 
twelve,  a. 
disturb,  V. 
move,  V.  and  8. 
•roof,  V,  and  ». 
jobSy  s. 
forwaidSy  ad. 


bnur*cbez 

druugz 

wuur'daap'lz 

«kwuur'yulz 

dhurzmd'z 

uul'durz 

uorz  I 

gyaaMpurz 


breeches,  «. 
dregs,  8. 
board-apples 
skittles,  s. 
tbemselves,  pr. 
elders,  8. 
bers,   pr,    aho 

is,  17. 

gallopers,  «. 


88.  Dipbtbong  TJW=9^u. 

This  is  the  literary  diphthong  [uw]  =  (d'u),  but  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to 
make  the  first  element  a  little  longer  ;  the  sound,  howeyer,  does  not  reach  [a'w, 
e**w]  s(9a'ti,  eah'tf),  and  is  not  at  ali  the  same  as  [unw]  a(a'«). — A.  J.  E. 


li'lée-         ) 
nuw'dbid  ) 


mai' 

muw 
muw'db 
zuwdb 
uwzl 
juwl 

dbuw'zon 
▼uwlur 
duw8(t 
kluwt 

BtUWt 


mealy-monthed 
moutb,  8. 

BOUtb,  8. 

boTlBebold, '«.,  a. 
Jole,  8, 
tbousand 
fowler,  «. 
dust,  8, 
clout,  8, 
stout,  a. 


«truwt 

buw 

cbuw 

luw 

kltiw 

zuw 

uwz 

muwz 

duw'st-HW 


{ 


■•{ 


strut,  9.  and  s. 

(also  prop) 
bow,  17.  bougby  «. 
cbew,  V. 
allow,  V. 
d&w,  8, 

60W,  8. 

bousei  8. 
mouse,  8. 
dust-bouse 
(cbaff-bouse) 


39.  Diphthongal  Fracture  IJW^a=o't*\ 


This  fracture  seems  to  occnr  before  [1]  only.  Before  [r]  the  diphthong  changes 
to  [aaw']=(àu),  see  No.  4. 


sbuwiil 
vuwiil 


sbovel,  V.  and  8. 

foul,  a,  fowl,  8,  Yowel,  8. 


40.  Diphthong  TJY^o'i. 

This  is  also  the  literary  fine  long  t  ;  it  does  not  become  [u'y,  e*'j]  >=  (eo't,  odhV) 
in  this  dialect,  but  these  fonns  are  heard  in  East  Somerset.  It  is  quite  distinct 
also  from  either  [irnv]  «=(&'<)  on  the  one  band,  or  [aay*,  aa'y]=(&i,  &at)  on  the 
other,  and  hence  is  kept  quite  clear  of  both  No.  18  and  No.  6  or  6. — ^A.  J.  E. 


uy 

eye,  ». 

duy 

die,dye,f7.and«. 

tuur-ifuy 

terrify,  v. 

ii-luy 

lain,  p.p. 

bruyb 

bribe,  v.  and  8, 

truyb 

trìbe,  8. 

skruyb 

scrìbe,  17. 

uyd 

bidè,  V.  and  «. 

ii-uyd 

bidden,  p.p. 

ù-duy^d 

dyeàf  p.p.axxia. 

zluyd 

tt-zluyd 
vluyd 
hruyd 
struyd 


slide,  17.  and  ». 
sledge,  8. 
slidy  p.p. 
flew,  17,  {pr0t.) 
ride,  17.  and  «. 
strìde,  17.  and  «. 


dai'd-luyvurd  deadalive,  a. 

«  ^,.^.^A»A  i  nainded  (in  the 
ti.muyndud  [       ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

tuydb  tithe,  v.  and  #• 
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40.  Diphtlìong  UY=e'i. — cantinued. 


uyth 

bruydl 

luyk 

bèeluyk 

aa'idluyk 

een'wnidlnyk 

gau*dluyk 

nuT'oli-lnyk  j 

sing'l-luyk 

kèoi-lujk 

dèooQ'luyk 

thee'n-layk 

zoo'ur-luyk 

kèo'aluyk 

lae'ùMuyk 


heigHt,  8, 
biìdle,  V.  and  s, 
like,  V.  and  a, 
belike,  ad. 
hardly,  ad, 
inwardly,  a^ 
godly,  a. 
rìohly,  rich|  ad, 

andff. 
dngly,  ad. 
coolly,  ad, 
dìmly,  ad^ 
thinly,  ad. 
Borely,.  ad. 
coanely,  ad, 
lately,  ad. 


Buud'iint-luyk    snddenly 
ynyz-baul         firea-baU,  9. 


bèe-nyn-an* 

bay  gin 

tuylin 

vruy'tin 

uylun 

nyn 

buyn 

èo'dbnyn 

fìiyn 

chuyn 

kuyn(d 
mayn(d 

puyn 

spuyn 
hruym 
hniyB(d 


1 
i 


bebindhand,  a^ 
be|^ging,  s. 
tìling,  s, 
writìngy  8. 
ìaland,  hìgbland 
hind,  8.. 
bind,  V.  and  8, 
woodbine,  8. 
fine,  a. 
cbimb,  8.  cbine, 

9,  and«v 
kind,  a. 
mind,  V.  and  8. 
pan,   8,    (oattle 

pen) 
spine,  «. 
nme,  v.  and  8, 
rind,  t^.  and  8. 


trayn^  twuyn 


vuyn 

wnyn 

hrayp 

truyp 

wnyp 

vuyndnr 

suyfur 

buygur 

vruytnr 

nys 

iuys 

tnya 
vnya 

▼ruyt 

puynt 

vuyiunt 

dnymunt 

Inyr 

iiluyv 

nuyv 

rtruyv 

wnyv 

vruy 

vuystez 

sayzev 

nyz 

vuyz 

suyvz 


1 


1 


twine,  V. 

fine,  a.  find,  f  • 

and«. 
wind,  V. 
ripe,  a. 
irìpe,  8. 
wisp,  8. 
finder,  8. 
cipber,  v.  and  8. 
beggar,  8. 
"writer,  8. 
boist,  Vf  and  8. 

ice,  8. 
joifit,    8,    {8%ng, 

9Jià  plur.) 
entice,  v. 
fist,  8. 
"write,  V.  rìgbt, 

wrigbt,      a. 

andt?. 
pìnt,   8.    point, 

(rarely) 
Tiolety  8. 
yìolent,  a. 
diamond,  8, 
Izfe^  8. 
aliye,  a. 
knìfe,  8. 
strìve,  t^. 
wife,  8. 
fry,  f;.  and  8. 
fiato,.  8, 
assizea,  8. 
eyes,  8. 

adTÌae,i7.flyeB,9. 
cbives,  8, 


41.  Diphthongal  Fraoture  UY'iÌ=e't' 

Before  [1]  and  [fi  a  fracture  anse»  aa  usuai,,  bui  the  [pr]  doea  not  conyert  [uy] 
into  [aay]*    Compare  Noa.  4  and'  7.— A.  J.  £. 

wild  dnok 


wnyùldnnk 

puy&l 

mnyiU 

mny*ùld 

tuyttl 

vuyùl 


wuyùl         I 


i 


pile,  9.  and  «» 
mild,  a, 
mile,  8, 
tQe,  V.  and  8. 
TÌol,  8.  file,  V. 
and  8.  pbial,  8, 
wbile,  ad, 
wild,  a. 


nyiir 

mnytbr 

een'tuytir 

▼ruyilr 

Tuyiir 

kwnyùr 

zuyùr 

kwuyùt 


i 


iron,  8.  hire,  i^. 

and-f. 
admire,  v. 
entiie,  a, 
&iar,  8. 
fire,  «.  and  8. 
requìre,  v. 
desire,  v. 
qniet,  a. 
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42,  Diphthong  X7UT=a't. 


bwutiy 
bwuuyiil 
Bpwuuyùl 
bwuuylèen 


boy,  ». 
boil,  t^. 
spoil,  V. 
boilingi  8. 


9 

gèo'd-bwuuy  good-bye 

pwuuyzn  poison,  t^.  and  $^ 

bwuuyiur  boiler,  #« 


Ili. — CoKsoiTAirrs. 


In  the  followìng  lista  tbe  words  are  airaaged  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  tbe  ordinary  spelling,  reckoning  fìx>m  the  beginning  of  the 
word.  The  numbering  of  the  lista,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  con- 
tinues  thot  of  the  vowel  lists.  The  consonants  treated  aie  thoae 
which  are  specially  related  to  consonants  in  the  Hterary  dialect. 

43.  F  ìnitial  retained. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  in  Somersetshire  eyery  initial  [f,  s, 
th]  is  ohanged  into  [v,  z,  dh].  This  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  words  in  this  list  never  change  [f]  into  {v].  It  will  he  obeerved 
that  they  are  almost  ali  of  foreign  orìgin. 

faucet  fau'sat,  «. 

fault  fau*iit,  t^.  and  «. 

fanltless  fau'tlèes,  a. 

fanlty  fan'tèe,  a, 

fewn(voui.g)  fj,^.3^. 


fable 

fae-ùbl,  8. 

face 

fae-ùs,  V.  and  «, 

facìa 

fae'ùshur,  #« 

fact 

faak,  8.  and  v. 

factory 

faak'turèe 

fade 

fae'ùd,  V. 

fail 

faa-yùl,  v. 

failing 

faa-yléeD,  j^tm. 

fain,  a.,  feign,  v.  faa-jm      IparL 

faint 

faa*ynt,  v,  and  8, 

fair,  «.andò, 
fare,  «. 

fae-ùr 

faith 

faa'th 

faithful 

faa-ythfèol,  a. 

false 

fau'ls,  faa*ls,  a. 

fame 

Cae'ùm,  «. 

family 

faam*]^e,  «. 

fann 

faa*nn,  v.  and  8, 

farmer 

&a'rmar,  8. 

farrier 

fear'jmr,  ». 

ferry 

ftior'èe,  8. 

fashion 

faa*rshèen,  «. 

fast,  «.,  feast,  j 

ì,  fée'ùs 

fate 

fae-ùt,  8. 

fated 

fae'ùtid,  a. 

deer) 
fayour 
featore 
February 
fee 
feeble 


J 


fae'\ÌYur,f;.and«. 
fai'chnr,  8. 
Fìb'orge,  «. 
fee,  t^.  and  8. 
fai'bl,  a. 


felon,  Tillain  fnul'un,  «. 

felony,  villainy  faul'onèe,  «« 

fellow  fnul'or,  8. 

female  fai-mae*iil,  a.,  «. 

fence  fid'ns,  v.  and  «. 

ferment  funnai-nt,  v, 

ferret  fnur'nt,  8, 

fever  fìd-vur,  ». 

fidgit  faej'ut,  v.  and  «. 

fife  fuyf,  8. 

figure  fig'ur,  «. 
figure(tocypher)fig*urge,  v. 

affiliate  fìl'èe-ae'ùt,  v. 

filter  fìl'tnr,  v.  and  #. 
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43.   F  iniiial  retaised. — continued. 


filth 

fine 

finery 

finish 

firniy  a.  \ 

fonn,«.(b6ncli)/ 

fit,  a.  and  8, 

fitcIi,(polecat)9. 

fizy  V.  and  «. 

flame,  fleam,  %, 

flasky  «. 

fiat,  a. 

flippant,  a. 

(pliant, 

elastio) 
Florey,  p,n. 

(Cambe- 

Withiel) 
fine,  è, 
fluent,  a. 

(ninning 

qnickly, 

of  a  river 

only) 
fiate,  «• 
forage,  i;.  and  «. 


fìl'trèe 

fti3my  V,  and  a, 
fenynurèe,  8. 
fìn'èesh,  V. 

fuorm 

fit 

fìch 

faeks 

flae'ùm 

fl&as 

fl&at 

flìp 

riuur-èe 
fiùe 

foo'iint 


flùe-t 
faa'rèej 


force,  V,  and  s.  foo*ùs 

foreign,  a,         fdurèen,ùiariint 


forest,  B. 
fortune,  s\ 
foundation,  «. 
fountain 
fracas,  «• 
firaction,  b. 
fractiouB,  a, 
frail,  0. 


fau'rèes 

fauTtèen 

fdwndae'urshun 

fuwn'tèen 

frae-ùkns 

fraak'sbnn 

fraak'shas 

fraa'yìil 


frame,  v.  and  b.  frae-ùm 


Frank 
fray,  V, 
freak,  b, 
frequent,  a.   ) 

and  ad.  ) 
frill,  r.  and  b, 
front,  «., 

affront,  v. 

and  B, 
fruit,  B, 

fried-potatoes,  b,  fruy*tae*ùdéez 
fuUer's  earth,  b,  fuul'urzatli 
fundament,  b.     ftiiui'dèeman(t 
famace,  «.  fnor'nèes 

fusty,  a.  fuws'tèe 


Frangk 

fraa*y 

frik 

frai'kìint 

frìl 

fam(t 

Me-t 


44.    F  and  Y  ìnitial  both  used  occasionally. 

In  the  following  list  the  [f  ]  is  always  retaìned  when  the  word  is  emphatic,  and 
generally  in  the  wordi  forming  Fart  I.  it  is  more  common  than  [y],  but  in  the 
other  words  [v]  is  more  common  than  [fi.  So  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  words 
really  began  in  ali  cases  with  [fy],  as  [fYee'iìpr]  =  (fyii*ii),  that  is,  the  voice  of 
M  was  not  commenced  as  soon  as  the  position  was  assumed,  and  hence  a  faint 
[fi  was  heard  before  it.  This  ìb  like  [sz]  in  the  Qerman  M0=[Bzee]B(szii)« 
and  in  ali  Qerman  words  beginning  with  s.  In  the  EngUsh  finals,  when  no  vowel 
or  oonsonant  foUows,  the  roTerse  prooess  takes  place,  as  "  it  is  Aw"  s:[it*iz  -hizs] 
s(rt*ii  Hhi'zs).    In  both  cases  it  is  assnmed  that  [zi  only  is  pronounced,  thns 

{zee,  biz],  becanse  the  Toice  is  so  mach  more  powerful  than  tne  hiss,  that  the 
ÌEitter  is  nnobsenred.  This  I  belieTO  to  he  the  case  with  the  Somersetshire 
initials  [fr,  sz,  shzh,  thdh].  But  when  mach  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  word  the 
hiss  is  £iTen  oat  so  sharp  as  to  predominate,  and  hence  the  bozz  ìb  not  observed, 
and  \t^  B,  sh,  th]  alone  aie  recognized. — ^A.  J.  £. 


Pabt  I. 


fat,  a.  and  b.      faat,  yaat 

^'  '•  1  rr 

fear,  v.  and  «•     fee'ùr,  vee'tlr 
fiddle,  V.  and  b.  fid*l,  yìd'l 
fighty  9.  #.  M%  Tai't 


fig,  «. 
forty,  a. 

fox,  «. 

famble,  v« 


1 


fau'rtèe 
vau'rtèe 
fan-ks,  vanks 
ftiam'l,  Yuami 
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44.  F  and  Y  initial  boih  uaed  oocaaioiially. — cantinued, 

F^BI  II. 

i     iiVAfì'iira. 

^^^^^'       \  ùfee-ùrd 

felt,  9.  Yuult,  fonlt 

fester,  t?.  and  «.  vaa'tiir,  fas'tor 
figgy.pudding, . 

plum  pud-     ^«'^  P"^^'^ 
ding)  ' 


fag 

Yaa*g,  f>. 

fall 

yaa'l|t;.  and  ». 

fallow 

Tuul'nr,  V.  8, 

fan 

yan,  «. 

fang 

yang,  ». 

far 

yaa'r,  n. 

farther 

yaa*rdur,  ad. 

fartheet 

yaa'rdèest,  a. 

far-fetohed 

yuur'vau't,  a. 

farrow 

(    yaar'èe,  v. 
\    yaa'rth,  8, 

farthing 

yaa'rd-n,  8, 

fast 

yaa*By  a.  and  ad. 

fathom 

yadh'um,  8. 

fawning 

yau'nìn 

fearless 

yeeÙT'lèeSy  a. 

feather 

yaedh*ur,  «. 

feeling 

yee'ùlèen,  8. 

feet 

yèet,  8. 

feU 

i    yuul,  V.  (in  sew- 

felloe 

yunlur,  8. 

fennel 

vin'ul,  8. 

fem 

yee'um,  «. 

ferale 

yuur-ùl, 
yuur'dl,  8. 

fetch 

yaach,  v. 

fetlock 

yaet'lauki  a. 

few 

yùe,  a. 

field 

yee'ùl,  8. 

fìeldfare 

yee*ùl-yaer,  ». 

file 

yaayùl,r.and». 

first,  a. 

ynns,  fùns 

fish,  ». 

yee'sh,  fee-sh 

flannel,  ». 

ylan'èen,flan*èen 

fling,  V. 

yling,  fling 

forge,  r. 

yoa'ùij,  foa*\lij 

fret,  t^. 

yraet|  fraet 

friuge,  ». 

yuumj,  faumj 

fiy,  1», 

yruy,  ffny 

168  inyariabl^ 

'  V. 

Albert 

yìl'burt,  »• 

fili 

yee'ùl,  v. 

film 

"^l'um,  ». 

fin 

yee-n,  ». 

goldfinch 

gooiyraenah,  », 

find 

yuyn,  v. 

finger 

ying-ur,  ». 

fir 

yuur,  ». 

fire 

yuyùr,  ». 

fixing 

yaay-iirgen,  ». 

firkin 

yuur-kéen,  ». 

fish 

yee'flh,  ». 

fiat 

ynys,  ». 

fiye 

yuyy,  ». 

fives 

ynyz,  ». 

flag 

▼lag,  ». 

flflii 

ylaa*yùl,  ». 

flagon 

ylag-èen,  ». 

fiange 

ylanj,  ». 

flank 

ylangk,  »« 

flaw,  ». 
flare,  i^. 

ylae-iir 

flax 

ylaeksi  ». 

flea 

ylai,  ». 

fledged 

ù-ylaej,  p.p. 

fleeoe 

ylee'z,  ». 

flesh 

ylaa'rsh,  ». 

flew 

yluyd,  V.  pnt. 

flitch 

yleech,  ». 

fling 

yling,  V. 

flint 

ylaent,  »« 

fiock 

ylok,  ». 
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45.  I 

r  initial  beoomes  inTariably 

V. — continued. 

flog 

▼log,  V. 

fowl   * 

vnwiil,  ». 

floor 

vloor,  «• 

frìgbt 

vruyt,  8, 

flow 

yloa,  8, 

fro' 

rro&fprep. 

flonr 

vlawiir,  8. 

froHck 

Trauiìk,  ». 

flood 

tM,8. 

froth 

Yrau*th,  ». 

floah 

ylish,  a. 

frost 

vrau-8(t,  ». 

flutter 

Tlìttir,  V. 

fhrther 

TUUT'dur,  ad. 

fly 

Tluy,  V. 

found 

vnwn,  V.  pret. 

foal 

voa'l,  8. 

fonr 

Taaw'ùr,  a. 

foam 

yoa'm,  8, 

free 

vree,  a. 

fog 

TOg,  8. 

j&eehold 

vree'oal,  a. 

fold 

▼oa'l,  8,  and  p. 

freeze 

rree'Zy  v. 

folVn 

Toak'B,  8.  p. 

frost 

Trau'B,  ». 

foot 

vèot>  8. 

fresh 

Traaah,  a. 

far 

TauT  (emph.) 
Tùur,  prep. 

Friday 

Vruydèe,  ». 

JiV* 

iiiend 

vrai-n,  ». 

forbear 

vurbae-r,  v. 

frìnge 

vuumjjTiinj,» 

forbid 

Tnrbee*d|  f. 

froA 

vrok,  ». 

forgive 

Turgee*,  !?. 

frog 

vrog,  ». 

fornke 

vunsao'ùk,  t?. 

firom 

vrom,  pr&p. 

ford 

voa'ùrd,  ». 

fry 

vruy,  V.  and  ». 

foro 

voa*r,  iivoaT,  a. 

fnU 

vèol,  a. 

fork 

TauTk,  ». 

fnmble 

vuumi,  V. 

forehead 

vauraed,  a. 

furbish 

vuurbish,  v. 

forth 

yoa'iitli,  mI. 

fori 

vuur'ul,  r. 

fonrfoot 

Taurveot',  a. 

farlong 

▼uuflong,  ». 

fortnìght,^. 
fortunate,  a. 

>    yaa*rtnèet 

forlongh 

vuur'loa,  ». 

furrow 

voa'ùr,  ». 

forward 

Tuurwnrd,  «• 

fuTze 

YUU2,  ». 

Ali  compound  words  are  sounded  in  tbe  same  manner  aa  their 
ampie  componentfl,  except  wbere  otberwìse  noted. 


46.   F  final  becomes  Y. 


calf,  ». 
balf,  ». 
leaf,  ». 
life,  ». 


kyaa'T 

loaf,  ». 

loa*v 

aa'v 

roof,  f;.  ». 

ruuv 

lee'v 

aheaf,  ». 

zhee'Y 

luyv 

wìfe,  ». 

wuyv 

47.  F  final  becomes  U. 
turfy  ».  taur*ii 


baiM,  ».  baa*ylèe 

plaintifP,  ».        plaa-yntèe 
nandkexxsbief,  ».  luuig*kichur 


48.  F  final  ia  lost. 

himself 
berself 


ee'xzuul' 

UUT'ZUUI* 
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very,  ad, 
Teal,  8, 


i 


49.  y  initial  beoomes  DH. 

retches,  s.  pi.    dhaacb'ez 
vouoh,.».      {   ^'»°^°^'    (~"- 


dhuarèe 
dhae'ùl    (some* 
times) 


mon) 


50.  y  initial  becomes  F. 


Talue,  17.  and  s, 
victualBi  $. 
Tillage 


faal'èe  fcommon] 
faet'k  roommoD 
fuol'ij  (common^ 


61.  y  final  becomes  F. 


heave,  v. 
leave,  v. 
cleave,  v. 


haef(t 

laef 

klaef 


ii-klaeef 


1  (  ù-Klaeet 

cloven,!^.    |  tì-klaeftid 

lieve,  lief,  ad.  lee'f 

Fivehead  Fayfìied 


curve,  è. 


52.   y  final  becomes  B. 
kuurb  valve,  », 


vaal'b 


53.  y  final  lost. 


give,  V. 
gave,  V  prei. 
given,  prep. 
forgive,  r. 
bave,  V. 
lieve,  ad, 
above,  prep. 
serve,  v, 

(eam  wages; 

deserve  ?) 
tbemselves,  pr. 


-ive 


g€e 

gyid 

tì-gid* 

vurgèe* 

ae'ii 

lai 

beo,  iiboo* 

saanr 

dbaur*£ual*z 
-èe,  or  -èef 
never  -èev 

(Other  worclfl  of  ibis  kind  are  not  common.) 


expensive  aekspai'nsee 

abusive.  «.    {    ''^!:2!.„„^*^ 
'        l        common) 

nae'Ùtèe 

laak*8Ìtèe 

aak'tèejbaak'tèe 

(very  common 

name  of  cart* 

borse) 

destmctive,  a.  straak'tèe 

deceptive,  a,     saep'tée 


native,  9. 
lazative,  8. 

active,  a. 


Back 

sad 

saddle 

sago 

said 

saìlor 

sale 

sallow  < 

salt 


54.  S  initial  becomes  Z. 

sand 


zaak,  8, 
zad,  a. 
zad'l,  8. 
zae'ùj,  8. 
zaed,  V,  pnt. 
zae'ùlur,  8. 
zae'ùl,  8, 
zaal'ù,  a, 
zaalty  8. 


sap 

sat 

Satnrda^ 

saw 

saj 

segment 

sedge 

see 


zan(d,  8. 
zae'ùp,  8. 
zaut,  V.  pret. 
Zad'ordèe,  t. 
zaa,  t^.  and  8, 
zai,  V. 

zaeg*maiity  8, 
zaej,  8* 
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64. .  S  iniiial  becomes  Z. — continued. 


aeed 

zid 

flilTer 

^VOT,}. 

seein 

ZlIDi  V* 

sinoe 

zlnz,  ad. 

self    ' 

zwA,pr, 

Binew 

zinèe,  a. 

seU 

zìi,  V. 

BÌDg 

zing,  V. 

Belves 

zutdz,  pr. 

single 

zing*l,  a. 

Bet 

zit,  r. 

BÌnk 

zlngk,  V. 

Betde 
aettle 

<  1 
< 

<  1 

zifrl,  «. 
Bat*l,  V. 

sip 
air 

zip,  ff. 
zuur 

Beren 

zaeb-m,  a. 

BÌster 

zaes'tur,  «. 

Bew 

zoa,  V. 

8Ìt 

zit,  V. 

8ick 

zik,  a. 

site 

zuyt,  «. 

side 

zuyd,  9, 

BIX 

zika,  a. 

Biere 

zéev,  9, 

Bixth 

zìkst,  a. 

Bift 

zaef(t,  f^. 

Bize 

zuyz,  «. 

righ 

BUI 

zaa*y,  9.  v. 
zìi,  9, 

sketch 

zkich,  9,,  almost 
two  syllables 

Note  that  9  ìb  almost  inyariably  sounded  as  %  before  k,  l,  m,  n,  0, 
11,  and  «7,  but  the  following  are  exceptions  :  9art  soa'urt,  9oeé  soa'ùs, 
9overeign  sauvrìn,  9ugar  shnug'ur,  9uré  shoa'ùr. 

65.   S  final  becomes  TH. 
moss,  9.  mau'th 

66.  SH  and  ZH  initial  both  used  occasionally. 

See  the  note  ìntroductory  to  No.  44. — ^A.  J.  E. 


^^^l^^  I    zhee-ùr,  shee-ùr 
plough)  9.  )  ' 


shave,  v. 
shear,  v. 


Bhred 

shrew 

shriek 

shiimp 

Bhrìnk 


zbee'iÌ7,  shee'iiy 
zhee'ùr,  sbee'ùr 


sbears,  9.  pi.  \ 
Bheaf,  9. 


zhee'ùrz 
shee'iirz 
zhee'v,  ahee'v 


67.  SH  initial  becomes  ZH. 


zhreed,  9. 
zbrùe,  9. 
zhrik,  V.  and  9. 
zhrèomp,  9. 
zhrink,  V. 


shrivel 
fihroud 
Shrove-tide 
shrub 


zhrèovul,  v, 
zhruwd,  9. 
2ihroa*v-tuyd,*. 
zhrub,  9. 


68.  SHB  becomes  ZIU 

Bhrug,  V.  znig 

And  most  of  the  woids  in  No.  57  occasionally. 

69.  TH  initial  is  retained* 


thick,  a. 
thief,  9. 


thik* 
theef 


thin,  a  theen 

thougb,  eanj.     thauf 


^  The  hard  ih  distìnguuhM  the  adjectiiTe  from  the  demonBtratìYe  dhìk  that. 
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60.  TH  imtial  becomes  DH. 

The  list  would  include  ali  words  beginning  with  th,  whioh  are 
net  contaìned  in  Noe.  69,  61,  and  62. 

61.  TH  initial  becomes  D. 
ihistle,  8,        duyd,  duyshl 

And  idi  words  beginning  with  THE,  which  beoomea  D£. 

62.  TH  imtial  becoooies  Y. 


thatch^  i.  V* 


vaachi  t^o  dhaaoh. 


63.  TH  final  becomea  F. 


sheath,  ». 
moth,  8, 


zhee'f 
man'f 


doth,  «. 
tooth,  8^ 


klaa'f(oommon) 
toof 


64.  ^GE"^  final  becomes  F. 


thongh,  eonf.     thau'f  (always) 
as  though)       (ùzau'f  ) 
ough|  8,  aiiiif(8ometune8) 


s 


tough,  a. 
congh,  «» 
dough,  r. 


tiinf 

kau-f 

slùnf 


trough,  ».  

ì,  drùe 


o— ,  ^.  troa 

through,  j?ré;|;.  drùe 
plough,  8,  v^     plnw 


65.   'QH'  final  is  lost. 

enough,  ad. 


0—7 

slonglv 


ù-nùe 
slùe 


66.  B  transposed. 
Pabt  I, 


R  plaeed  ajler  the  vowél  h$for$  whieh  ii  etmcb  in  usuai  Engli8h, 


ready,  a, 
red,  a, 
reduce,  v. 
rennet 
rich,  a. 
Eichard 
rid,  V. 
riddance,  «. 
riddle 

ridge,  r.  and  «. 
rìsk,  t?.  and  ». 
ruddy,  a. 


uur'dèe 

uurd 

ùrdùe's 

uur-niit 

uujch 

Tlur-chut 

nurd 

uuT'dùns 

uurd'l,  huurd'l 

uuij 

uunk 

uur'dèe 


run,  V. 
runner,  ». 
rush,  f;.  and  ». 
vQst,  17.  and  ». 
rust,  a, 
bread,  ». 
brunt,  ». 
bnish,  V,  and  ». 
crush,  9.  and  »r 
crust^  ».- 

erystal,  ».     \ 


uum 
uum'i&r 
uursh 
uur8(t 

HUT'Stée 

bmurd 
buumt 
buursh 
kuursh 
kuurst 

kuur'stul  (al- 
ways) 
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66.  E  tràuBposed*    Part  I. — corUinued. 


front,  i.  ) 

affirontyi'.aDdf.) 
great,  a. 
grenadier,  $, 
griddle,  t^. 
grìdiron,  9. 

grìOi  V,  and  s. 

griflly,  fl. 
griz^e,  t^. 
grizzled,  a. 


fimm(t 

ganxt 

guur*nudee'r 

guur'dl 

gunr'duynr 

guann 

gnum 

guurz'lée 

gnur'zl 

ùguiir-zl(d 


grist,  9. 

g^ristle,  $• 

grit,  8. 

gritty,  a, 

groats,  A. 

grudge,  V.  and  8.  guarj 

gmnt,  f?.  and  ««  guunit 

trundle,  v.         tonm*dl 

trusty  V,  and  #•  tuurs 


gatir(t  (Bome- 
times),  gree'B 
(genorally) 

guur'd 

guurt 

guur'tée 

guurtB 


Paei  il 


Rpìaeed  héfore  the  Utier  v?hieh  preceéhe  %i  in  U8ual  JSnglùh. 

percnsdon,  «.     prgekuush'an 

persuade  prèeswae'ùd 

perspire  praespnyùr 

•    X'      5    praes'pnrae'ttr- 
perepiration  |    ^  ^^ 


pervert 

prèevuur't 

um,  8. 

run 

curdzy  <• 

kridz 

lY. — ^Names  of  the  Leitsbb  of  the  Aif  habet. 


A 

ae'ii 

B 

bee 

C 

flAA 

D 

dee 

E 

ai* 

F 

af 

Q  jee 


H 

ae^ioli 

0 

oa 

I 

uy 

P 

pai 

J 

jae'ii 

Q 

kùe 

£ 

kae'ù 

R 

aa'r 

L 

uul 

8 

as 

K 

ai-m 

T 

tal 

N 

ù'n 

TI 

yùe 

V   vai 

W  dnub'lyùe 

X  aeks 

T   wny 

Z    zad 

&   anpaa'Bèe 


Y. — lm>^JL  TO  THE  YOWEL  ABB   COBSOKABT  LlSIS. 

The  preceding  nnmber  gives  the  numher  of  the  listi  the  following 
nnmber  that  of  the  page. 

YoWBLSj  DlFBTHOirOS,  AMD  FrAOTUBBS. 

1.  Short  A,  224,  225 

2.  Long  AA,  226,  227 
8.  Short  AA,  227,  228 

4.  Diphthongal  Fractare  AAW-Ù,  228 
6.  Diphthong  AA-Y,  228,  229 

6.  Diphthong  AAT,  229,  230 

7.  Diphthongal  Fracture  AA*YiÌ,  230 

8.  Short  A£,  230,  231 
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V.  Index  to  the  Vowd  and  Conaonant  Lista. — cantinued. 

9.  Fraeture  AE-ù,  231,  232,  233 

10.  Diphthong  AEW,  234 

11.  Diphthongal  Fracture  AEW-ii,  234 

12.  Long  AI,  234,  235,  236,  237 

13.  Long  AO,  237 

14.  Fracture  AO'ù,  237 

15.  Long  ATJ,  237,  238,  239,  240 

16.  Short  ATT,  240 

17.  Diphthong  AU-T,  240 

18.  Piphthong  ATJY,  240 

19.  LongEE,  241,242 

20.  Short  EE,  242,  243,  244 

21.  Fracture  EEù,  244,  245 

22.  Long  E'O,  245,  246 

23.  Short  E^O,  246,  247 

24.  Short  I,  247,  248,  249 

25.  Long  OA,  249,  250 

26.  Short  OA,  250 

27.  Fracture  OA-tl,  250,  251 

28.  Short  OE,  251 

29.  Long  00,  251 

30.  Doubtful  00',  perhaps  T,  E^O,  or  ITO,  252,  253,  254 

31.  Fracture  OOu,  254 

32.  Short  U,  255,  256 

33.  Short  UÀ,  256 

34.  Long  ITE,  256,  257 

35.  Short  ITE,  257 

36.  Short  UO,  257 

37.  Short  un,  267,  258,  259,  260 

38.  Diphthong  UW,  260 

39.  Diphthongal  Fracture  UW'tì,  260 

40.  Diphthong  UY,  260,  261 

41.  Diphthongal  Fracture  UY-ù,  261 

42.  Diphthong  UUY,  262 

GoNsoNÀirre. 

43.  F  initial  retained,  262,  263 

44.  F  and  V  initial  both  used  occasionally,  263,  264 

45.  F  initial  becomes  invariably  V,  264,  265 

46.  F  final  becomes  V,  265 

47.  F  final  becomes  U,  265 

48.  F  final  is  lost,  265 

49.  V  initial  becomes  DH,  266 

50.  V  initial  becomes  F,  266 

51.  V  final  becomes  F,  266 

52.  Y  final  becomes  B,  266 

53.  Y  final  is  lost,  266 
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y.  Index  to  the  Yowel  and  Consonant  Lista. — cantinued. 

54.  S  initial  becomes  Z,  266,  267 

55.  8  final  becomes  TH,  267 

56.  SH  and  ZH  initial  both  used  oooasionaUy,  267 

57.  8H  initial  becomes  ZH,  267 

58.  BEH  initial  becomes  ZR,  267 

59.  TH  initial  is  retaioed,  267 

60.  TH  initial  becomes  DH,  268 

61.  TH  initial  becomes  B,  268 

62.  TH  initial  becomes  Y,  268 

63.  TH  final  becomes  F,  268 

64.  *  GÈ'  final  becomes  F,  268 

65.  <  GH'  final  is  lost,  268 

66.  E  transposed,  268,  269 

POSTSCBIFT  Oir  THE  DoUBTFUL  VoWELS.       Bt  AlEX.   J.    ElLIS,   EsQ. 

On  referrìng  to  the  notes  prefixed  to  Nos.  22  èo^  28  èo  short,  28  of ,  30  oo*  or  I, 
éO|  110,  33  «a,  34  ùe^  35  ùe  short,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  had  mach  dìfflculty  in 
appreciating  the  sounds  actoally  pronoonced,  and  felt  great  hesitation  aa  to  the. 
oorrectness  of  the  fonn  I  nltiinately  adopted.  Indeed  éo,  t,  tto,  òe^  are  rather 
arbitrary  symbols  tìian  Glossic  letters,  and  properly  indicate  only  that  though 
the  sonnds  heard  bore  a  superficial  resemblance  to  those  represented  by  «o,  t,  mo, 
«#,  in  Glossic,  the  nature  of  that  resemblance  was  not  nnderstood.  Ana  althongh 
o€  was  nsed  with  less  hesitation,  it  may  likewise  be  incorrect.  Since  my  last 
long  examination  of  the  West  Somersetshire  sounds  as  prononnced  by  Mr. 
'  Elworthy,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ezamine  at  much  gjeater  length  the 
sounds  nsed  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and  South  Lancasfire.  I  bave  thus 
become  acquainted  with  certain  dialectal  habits  of  speech  which  may  possibly 
help  to  explain  those  in  West  Somerset  ;  bnt  I  bave  tbought  it  best  to  make  no 
alteration  in  what  I  wrote  immediately  after  hearing  Mr.  Elworthy  speak,  as  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  correcting  the  impressiona  I  then  receiyea  by  a  fresh 
examination. 

The  difficulties,  it  will  be  seen,  relate  prindpally  to  those  sounds  which  are 
produced  by  the  joint  action  of  the  tongue  and  lip.  Now  in  pronouncing  a 
▼owel-sound,  both  tongue  and  lips  haye  to  be  kept  in  the  same  podtion  through- 
out,  as  any  change  of  position  also  changes  the  sound.  There  are  certein 
amounts  of  closure  of  the  lips  associated  with  certain  heights  of  the  ton^e  in 
the  cultiyated  languages  of  Europe.  But  it  by  no  means  lollows  that  in  the  un- 
cultiyated  dialects  of  these  languages  the  same  should  be  the  case.  Coarse  and 
rude  as  a  dialect  speaker  appears  to  a  cultivated  speaker,  it  will  be  found  on 
examination  that  the  dialect  speaker  has  generally  a  greater  rango  of  sounds,  and 
distinguishes  any  deyiation  from  them,  as  by  a  speaker  from  a  neighbourinff 
yillage,  with  much  g^ater  readiness.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  dialeml  speech 
is  its  Constant  replacement  of  a  simple  by  a  "  fractured"  yowel,  that  is,  a  fixed 
by  a  gliding  sound  produced  by  changing  the  position  of  the  tongue  or  mouth  or 
both  while  pronounting.  In  Derbyshire  and  South  Lancashire  it  is  a  habit  to 
begin  to  pronounce  oo  with  the  mouth  quite  wide  open,  and  to  go  on  dosing  the 
lips  as  the  sound  is  continued.  The  result,  <$o,  is  a  hacture;  beginning  by  a 
•ound  W,  not  unlike  the  French  uè,  and  ending  like  a  pure  oo,  At  the  first 
moment  it  strikes  a  Londoner  as  eu^  and  by  yariously  aftering  the  amount  of 
dosare  of  the  lips  at  first,  and  the  rapidity  with  whicn  they  are  closed,  sounds 
more  or  less  resembling  uè,  «o,  m,  may  be  produced.  It  seems  yeiy  probable  that 
this  action  of  the  lips  may  exist  in  West  Somerset  and  Deyonshire.  My  recollection 
of  the  pecoliar  lonnd  of  oo  in  moon  in  North  Deyonshire  is,  that  it  was  almost 
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precìselj  the  same  nsitUon.  To  appreeiate  tliis  ^,  say  too,  and  while  utterin^  llie 
sound  of  the  vowel  open  the  li^s  saodenljr  yery  iride,  prodncing  «fi*.  The  diffèr- 
ence  of  tke  sounds  uu*  and  oo  ia  yeir  starikingi  and  there  is  a  elear  prima  facU 
resemhlance  of  W  to  u^  or  «o,  and  aiso  to  uu,  oe,  Then  in  attempting  to  say  too^ 
b^n  wìth  the  mouth  open^  or  a  qnarter  or  half  open,  and  elose  to  the  nsoal 
positìon  for  oo,  keeping  the  tong«e  steady  in  its  naual  position  for  oo,  and  stady 
Ihe  reeolts.  It  seenu  to  me  that  we  haye  here  the  key  to  this  cnrìoiu  eoUection 
of  sonnds  in  Weet  Somerset,  whioh  mnst  certainly  have  been  formed  hy  natÌTe 
means  alone. 

Bnt  there  is  another  sound  in  Derbyshire  and  South  Lancashire  which  may  be 
written  ti,  and  may  be  imitated  by  pntting  the  lips  in  the  position  for  00,  and 
then  trying  to  say  uh,  This  brings  the  tongne  mnch  lower  than  for  the  usuai 
sound  of  00^  and  produces  a  sound  which  seems  to  hesitate  between  00  and  uu, 
being  really  lesa  sonorous  than  00  and  less  obsoure  than  uu.  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  be  the  ào  of  No.  80,  or  at  least  that  such  an  tìo  is  produced  by  similar 
means.  And  a  half  dosare  of  the  lips  tenda  to  **  thicken  uu  considerably. 
See  note  to  Ko.  37.  The  tta  sound  (No.  33)  is  properly  au  with  open  lips.  But 
it  differs  yery  slightly  from  uu,  which  is  oa  with  epen  kps. 

Now  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  these  dialectal  alterations  of  sound,  we 
may  probably  be  able  to  analyze  and  explain  other  dialectal  alterations  which 
haye  baffled  obseryers.  Dr.  Murray  has  lately  been  ezaminin^  the  sounds  of 
Westmorland,  ànd  seems  to  haye  ascertained  tnere  also  the  existence  of  forma 
like  óo,  ù.  The  NoHolk  us,  and  Scotch  eo,  may  tum  out  to  haye  been  generated 
in  the  same  manner.  Those  to  whom  these  sounds  are  strange  are  puzzled  by 
them  extremely,  and  most  obseryers  haye  been  content  to  assume  them  to  be  like 
the  well-known  European  uè,  oa,  eo\  but  tìiis  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  confession  of 
ignorance.  The  great  difficulty  which  I  haye  experienced  in  obtaining  any  con- 
ception  of  the  generation  of  tnese  West  Somerset  sounds,  makes  me  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  complete  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject. — ^A.  J,  £. 
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VII.— FIFTH  ANNTJAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  TO  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  DE- 
LIVERED  AT  THE  ANNIVERSART  MEETING, 
FRIDAT,  THE  19th  or  MAY,  1876.  By  the  Rev. 
RiCTHARD  Morris^  M.A.,  LL.D. 


SUMMARY  OF  COMTINTS. 
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Dr.  J.  Muui,  on  Sanskrit 

Prof.  Egoblino,  on  Santkrit  ... 
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Languet  ougro-Jinnoìaet 

Dr.  Ad.  Nbubauxr  ob  TalmudietU 
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284 
295 
298 

801 


809 
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833 


Kkportb  by— 
The  Rer.  A.  H.  Satcb.  on  J^ruècan 
R.  N.  GusT,  Esq.,  on  the  Noh' 

Aryan  Languages  of  India     ... 
Dr.  J.  Hakhond  Taumbull,  on 

the    North    American  -  Indian 
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M.  Edouard  Navixlb,  JRevue  dea 

dertiiera  travaux  éggptotogiques .  367 
Dr.  Eolbin»,  on  TeuUmie  LoH' 


337 


866 


guagee 


...384 


The  Work  of  the  Philolooical  Society,  prom  May,  1875, 

TO  May,  1876. 

LaDIBB  and  GBMTLBimr, 

Mbmbbbs  op  thb  Philological  Sooibty, — 

Last  year's  Address  contained  a  short  report  of  the  Society's 
proceedings  from  December,  1874,  to  Mbj,  1875.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  givo  you  a  brief  account 
of  the  Tarious  subjects  that  formed  the  topics  of  discussion 
from  the  middle  of  last  year  up  to  the  present  time. 

Onr  members  are  too  buay  with  special  investigations  to  be 
able  to  find  time  to  deal  with  intricate  linguistic  theories, 
however  interesting  they  may  be  ;  and  doubtless  the  '  Science 
of  Language  '  is  far  Jbetter  served  by  silent  and  quiet  working» 
in  special  nooks  and  corners  of  the  philological  field  than 
by  the  noisy  propounding  of  theories  that  bave  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  linguistic  facts. 

Mach  valuable  time,  too,  is  often  lost  in  the  discussion  of 
questions  that  produce  no  profitable  resulta,  reminding  one 
of  the  scholar  who  spent  the  best  years  of  bis  life  in  trying 
to  solve  thcy  to  him,  yery  important  question^  whether 
the  name  of  Samson's  mistress  should  be  pronounced 
Del'-n-ah  or  De-lf-lah  I 

¥ear  by  year  shows  us  how  important  it  is  that  the  pecu- 

18 
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liarities  of  each  language  and  class  of  languages  sliould  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  their  own  collected  and  systematìsed 
facts.  Much  harm  has  undoubtedly  been  done  to  philology 
by  the  bazardous  guesses  of  theorists,  wbo  bave  been  misied 
and  entrapped  by  dealing  with  facts  altogetber  beyond  tbeir 
ken.  It  is,  indeed,  very  dangerous  to  write  about  a  language 
one  is  only  imperfectiy  acquainted  with.  A  good  instance  of 
the  blundering  a  very  clever  scholar  may  be  guilty  of  in 
rashly  comparing  something  he  well  knows  with  something 
else  he  fancies  he  knows,  bat  ìb  ntterly  ignorant  of,  occurs  in 
the  Egyptian  Orammar  just  published,  in  which  the  leamed 
author,  Mr.  P.  Le  Page  Renouf,  having  given  the  etymology 
of  the  Egyptian  re-pu  (=there  ìb  the  alternative),  with  which 
he  is  well  acquainted,  ventures  to  compare  it  with  the  origin 
of  the  English  or,  conceming  which  he  is  altogetber  in  the 
dark.  "  '  Or,'  "  he  says,  "  is  only  a  derived  meaning  in  the 
Hebrew  \ii,  a  construct  noun,  signifying  'will/  *choice,* 
and  in  the  Latin  vel,  an  old  imperative  of  volo"  Fortu- 
nately  we  know  that  or  (O.E.  àhw(é^er,  àuPSer,  M.E.  aw/>er, 
oufier,  o/er)=any-whether,  either,  any  one  of  two. 

The  comparative  philologist  (and  what  philologist  is  not 
always  comparing  P)  must  constantly  be  on  bis  guard  lest  he 
be  deceived  by  purely  imaginary  and  accidental  coincidences. 

The  only  paper  that  came  before  the  Society  last  year  deal- 
ing with  language  and  its  growth  was  a  short  one  by  our 
esteemed  honorary  member,  Professor  Whitney,  on  the 
"  Theory  of  Eoots  in  Language,''  in  which  the  writer  at- 
tempted  to  prove,  as  he  has  elsewhere  in  many  admirable 
essays,  that  ''behind  the  development  of  grammatical 
structure,  the  formation  of  words  and  parts  of  speech,  lies 
a  radicai  stage  for  ali  human  speech."  Language  itself 
began  with  the  desire  to  communicate  thoughts  to  others. 
It  is  not,  as  some  bave  called  it,  the  creator  of  society, 
but  is  itself  a  social  institution  of  slow  growth,  like  that 
of  law  and  govemment. 

Language  is  a  human  instrument,  and,  as  a  means  (and  not 
the  only  one)  of  expressing  thought,  is  the  product  of  man's 
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intellectual  powers,  and  resembles  other  social  instìtutions  in 
its  graduai  developinent  from  very  simple  begkmings. 

Professor  WUtney  insists  strongly  on  the  fact  that  lan- 
guage  does  not  in  reality  begin  with  those  naturai  and  in- 
stinctive  utterances  expreesing  emotions  and  feelings,  as  a 
laughy  ory,  ngb,  or  sob^  which  are  not  the  oxclusive  property 
of  man,  but  belong  more  or  lesa  to  the  lower  animals.  The 
motive  or  intent  to  he  intelligìble  and  to  communicate  con- 
verta these  into  language  as  the  expression  of  thought.  The 
first  essays  in  this  direction  may  haVe  be^i  very  rude,  and 
must  bave  been  helped  out  by  other  signs  now  in'  a  great 
measure  disused  (because  not  now  necessary),  as  gestures  and 
tones.^  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  matterà  not  whether  we  adopt 
the  hauhwow  and  pooh^pooh  theorìes.  of  language,  or  whether 
we  believe  that  roots  bave  had  their  origin  in  inteijections 
and  imitatiYe  sounds.  We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Darwin  that,  prior  to  language  as  the  expression  of 
human  thought,  the  ^'primeval  man,  or  rather  some  early 
progenitoF  of  man,  probably  first  used  bis  voice  in  producing 
true  musical  cadences,  that  is,  in  singing»  aa  do  some  of  the 
gibbon  apes.  at  the  present  day  ;.  that  this  power  would  bave 
been  especially  exerted  during  the  courtship  of  the  sexes — 
would  bave  expressed  various  emotions,  such  as  love,  jealousy, 
triumph — and  would  bave  served  as  a  challenge  to  rivals. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  imitation  of  musical  cries 
by  articulate  souuds  may  have  given  rise  to  words  expressi  ve 
of  various  comjdelL  emotions.'' 

Language,  being  dependent  on  man's  social  relations,  has 
an  bistorical  growth,  and  it  is  the  provinco  of  linguistic 
science  to  trace  the  history  of  this  development  as  £str  back 
as  we  can,  so  as  to  arrivo  at  the  simple  beginnings  of  speech. 
The  philologist  has  to  deal  with  ^ignificant  vocabka.  If  in  the 
course  of  bis  investigations  he  can  find  out  how  certain  sounds 
became  significant,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  he  ìb  not  obliged 
to  waste  valuable  timo  in  trying  to  discover  the  reasoh. 

'  Dt.  TmmbuU,  gpeaking  of  numerala  in  the  North- American  langruiffes,  says 
Uiat  **  the  name  is  not  completeW  independant  of  the  sign."  If  Captain  Bnrton's 
statement  be  correct,  the  Arapnos  of  North  America,  "  who  possess  a  scanty 
▼ooabnlary,  can  hardly  conyerse  with  one  another  in  the  dark." 
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By  a  procees  of  analysis  muck  like  that  adopted  by  the 
chemical  student,  we  resolve  composite  words  into  their 
primary  elements.  And  just  as  the  chemist  puts  implicit 
faith  and  confidenoe  both  in  his  method  and  his  reeults,  so 
does  the  student  of  language. 

The  chemist,  forinstance^beHeves  that  hydrochlorìc  acid  gas 
is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorìne.  He  can,  by  analysis» 
obtain  each  separately,  and^  by  synthesis»  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  unite  them.  Though  he  finds  that  neither  of  these 
gases  exists  in  a  free  and  uncombined  state  now,  jet  he 
cannot  but  believe  that  each  of  them  must  bave  had  an 
independent  existence  prior  to  the  formatìon  of  the  com- 
pound.  He  believes  that  simplicity  is  anterìor  to  eomplexity. 

The  philologist  has  equal  faith  in  his  analytical  resulta. 
It  is  thÌB  analysis  that  has  shown  us  that  such  a  simple- 
looking  form  aa  am  ìs  a  compound  (^=zas'mi)y  that  beam 
(orìginally  a  tree)  is  a  derivative  from  the  root  bhu  (=to  be)  ; 
e/,  the  Gothic  bag-m(^^^baiC'm)  and  German  baum.  So  tkwmb 
{^=zthumy  the  stout  or  strong  finger)  is  formed  from  the  root 
tku  (Sanskrit  tuy  to  grow,  be  strong),  in  O.E.  thean^  Gothic 
theihan^  to  thrive,  grow.^  Dr.  Trumbull  has  shown  that  in 
Algonkin  and  many  other  American  languages  the  thumb 
is  the  big^  thick,  stout,  or  ehief  finger.  In  Dakota  it  is  fug»à 
hunka  (the  hand's  elder)* 

But  a  noTel  theory  has  of  late  been  started,  which  assorta 
that  philologists  (and  Indo-European  philologists  especially) 
bave  been  mistaken  and  deceived,  and  that  this  simplicity 
they  imagined  they  bave  discovered  is  only  the  result  of 
their  own  logicai  analysis,  and  has  nothing  corresponding 
to  it  in  language  itself.  The  author  of  this  new  theory 
puts  eomplexity  before  simplicity,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  ''that  words  bave  grown  out  of  sentenoes  by  means 
of  comparison  and  determination  ;  "  that  "  language  begins 
with  the  sentence,  and  not  with  the  individuai  word;  the 
latter  is  the  last  growth  of  timo,  the  last  result  of  simplifi- 

^  Thejiflefynger  it  the  thowmòe^  and  hit  has  most  fny}tf 
Andfastett  haìdet  of  ali»  the  tother^farthi  men  calie»  it  ri}t 

(MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  t.  48,  f.  82  in  HalL) 
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cation  and  reflection  ;  '*  that  **  single  words  wiU  be  found  as 
0oon  as  the  minds  of  the  speakers  are  sufficiently  advanced 
to  look  for  them/' — ^that  is,  I  suppose,  as  soon  as  they  become 
experienoed  philologers  I 

I  alluded  to  this  hypothetical  view  of  langoage  in  my  last 
AddresSy  little  thinkÌ9g  that  I  should  ever  be  accused  of 
having  nicknamed  it  *^  the  Jelly-fish  theory/'  I  had  too 
much  respect  for  the  author  of  the  Assyrìan  Orammar  and 
the  great  promoter  of  Assyrìan  studies  in  this  country  to 
make  any  fun  of  his  bypothesis,  as  laid  down  in  the  **  Princi- 
ples  of  Comparative  Philology."  I  was,  therefore,  mucU 
astonished  by  Mr.  Sayce's  allusion  to  myself  in  his  article  in 
th.  Aprii  nLw  of  .h,  ..  Oo.^p,4  E.™-"  for  «.i. 
year  on  *  The  JeUy-JUh  Theory  of  Language.^  The  writer  has, 
howevery  by  no  means  proved  his  point.  The  very  instances 
he  has  brought  together  go  far  to  disprove  his  bold  as- 
sertions.  Because  we  bave  arrived,  by  etymological'  analysis, 
at  certain  significant  vocables  called  roots,  it  by  no  means 
followB  that  our  results,  any  more  than  the  chemist's,  are  false. 

If  we  take  the  word  death  or  dead^  and  get  rìd  of  the 
formative  partides,  we  come  to  the  significant  part  dea.  Are 
we  to  beUeve  that  no  such  vocable  as  this  ever  had  any 
independent  existence  P  Fortunately  the  preservation  of  the 
primitive  die,  from  which  death  and  dead  bave  been  formed, 
puts  the  matter  beyond  ali  doubt. 

These  elementary  significant  sounds  bave,  of  coarse,  come 
under  the  influence  of  phonetic  change  during  the  procees  of 
tradition,  and  are  much  unlike  what  they  were  orìginaUy. 
In  do  and  deed  we  can  hardly  trace  the  same  elemental  root,  and 
only  a  philological  analysis  is  able  to  determine  their  relation. 
Nor  has  phonetic  decay  only  attacked  Aryan  roots  ;  it  has 
by  no  means  spared  the  monosyllabìc  words  of  the  Chinese 
language.  Many  of  the  old  sounds  bave  disappeared  in  this 
primitive  form  of  speech,  and  we  find  that  chi  represents  an 
older  tu  or  dik^  zsìàfah  goes  back  to  a  more  ancient  pap  or  hap. 

A  true  analysis  shows  that  what  is  often  deemed  simple 
may  be  composite,  and. a  careful  examination  of  the  deriva- 
tives  from  a  living  root  wiU  serve  to  show  us  that  an  ap- 
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parently  simple  form  is  often  only  a  wom-down  relio  of  an 
older  root.  On  the  other  hand,  phonetic  decay  may  reduce 
a  derivative  to  the  condition  of  a  root.  Of.  die  (or  dee,  a 
dialectic  pronunciation)  with  M.E.  de^en,  Goth.  daujan* 

We  bave  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  about  the  abuse  of  the 
so-called  pronoadnal  theory.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
division  of  roots  into  predicative  and  demonstrative  was  one 
of  the  first  resulta  of  a  dose  philological  analysis,  and  the 
classification  is  a  great  gain  to  linguistic  terminology. 

These  terms  do  not  necessarily  imply  any  essential  dif- 
ference  between  the  two  classes  of  roote,  nor  do  those  who 
employ  these  terms  deny  that  the  demonstrative  roots  may 
not  bave  been  orìginally  predicative. 

But,  nevertheless,  Aryan  philologists  bave  been  taken  to  task 
for  assigning  to  these  demonstrative  particles  (''  convenient 
figments  of  the  linguistic  analyst/'  says  Mr.  Sayce)  so  im- 
portant  à  funotion  in  grammatical  changes.  It  is  familiar 
to  ali  how  the  genitive  case-suffix,  in  numerous  languages 
belonging  to  totally  different  families  of  speech,  has  sprung 
out  of  the  postposition  of  an  older  relative  or  demonstrative 
pronoun.  Other  cases,  too,  are  supposed  to  bave  their  origin 
in  some  demonstrative  root.  It  is  of  course  drfficult  ,to 
givo  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  tbis  process  of  case-for- 
mation.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  wby,  in  the 
Dravidian  tongues,  a  word  for  eye  should  be  the  sign  of  the 
locati  ve,  or  why  a  demonstrative='^here''  should  form  both 
''the  locative-of-separation-case "  and  the  subjunctive  mood, 
as  it  does  in  Tamil. 

The  philologist  bas^  however,  to  deal  with  what  he  actually 
finds  in  language,  not  to  be  everlastìngly  crying  out,  **  How 
can  these  things  beP"  In  language  we  bave  to  determine 
and  settle  with  the  genesis  of  the  word,  and  tbis,  when  dia- 
covered,  will  not  always  account  for  and  explain  the  genesis 
of  the  antecedent  thought.  The  chemical  student  might  as 
well  refuse  to  believe  in  the  formation  of  the  compound  sal- 
ammoniac  (chloride  of  ammonia)  from  the  union  of  chlorìne 
and  ammonia,  because  he  was  unable  to  understand  how  the 
combination  of  two  gaseous  bodies  could  form  a  solid. 
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I  find  that  M.  Bréal  has  given  a  Batis&ctory  answer  to 
the  anti-demonstrativists  in  his  translation  of  Bopp's  Com- 
parative Orammar: — ''On  demanderà  sane  doute  comment 
des  syllabes  qui  a  l'origine^  avaient  simplement  une  valeur 
indicative,  ont  pu  arriver  à  exprimer  l'action,  l'agent  ou 
l'instrument.^  Mais  ici,  comme  dans  toutes  les  autres  parties 
de  l'histoire  de  nos  idiomes,  se  révèle  la  présence  d'une  in- 
telligence toujours  en  éveil,  qui,  une  fois  en  possession  des 
premiers  éléments  du  langage,  y  a  fait  entrer  peu  à  peu  des 
idées  pour  lesquelles  ils  n'avaient  pas  été  créés.  De  méme 
que  des  formes  soeurs,  mais  devenues  distinctes  par  une 
variété  de  prononciation,  ont  souvent  re9u  des  acceptions 
très-difiibrentes,  de  mème  que  des  accidents  phoniques  sont 
devenus  le  principe  de  flexions  grammaticales,  de  méme  aussi 
ces  suffixes  a,  va,  fa,  ya,  na,  peut-étre  synonymes  à  l'orìgine, 
prìrent  peu  à  peu  des  significations  particulières.  Il  ne  faut 
pas  reporter  jusqu'aux  premiers  jours  de  la  parole  humaine 
des  nuances  qui  sont  l'cDuvre  des  siècles  :  instrument  d'une 
pensée  qui  devenait  plus  rìche  et  plus  nette,  le  langage  a  dù, 
par  une  sago  répartition  de  ses  ressources,  égaler  ses  moyens 
d'expression  aux  besoins  toujours  plus  exigeants  de  l'esprit. 
Les  suffixes  à  signification  si  variée  des  langues  Indo-Euro- 
péennes  sont  le  produit  d'un  petit  nombre  de  racines  indi- 
cative, diversement  combinées  entro  elles,  et  où  l'homme  a 
insinué  des  idées  qui  leur  étaient  primitivement  étrangères." 
— Gframmaire  Camparée,  tome  ii.  Introduction,  pp.  xxv.-xxvi. 

The  employment  of  demonstratives  to  form  cases  and  dori- 
vatives  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  Aryan  tongues.  In 
Chinese  we  find  that  4l  C^^')  stands  for  it,  AtVi»,  them  ;  ivhieh, 
whai  ;  thU,  that  ;  is  used  as  a  sign  of  the  genitive  ;  points  out 
the  action  of  the  preceding  transitive  verb,  and  forms 
abstract  nouns. 

1  «  On  objecte  (jne  dee  racines  pronominalefl,  ayiint  simplement  le  sena  démon- 
Btratif,  sont  trop  vides  poor  exprimer  des  idées  de  possession,  d'agent,  de  qualité, 
d'action,  d*instrument  ;  mais  précisément  parceqne  ces  racines  étaient  vides, 
Tesprit  y  faisait  entra  sana  peine  les  notions  an'il  Yonlait,  et  il  a  falla  d'abord  qne 
les  substantifs  dont  nons  parlons  fnissent  oépouillés  de  lenr  signification  trop 
pleìne,  pour  derenir  aptea  da  ròle  de  soffixe.  — Orammair$  Comparéej  tome  ìt. 
Intr^ducticn^  p.  ziz. 
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^  (che)  Ì8  a  demonstrative  or  a  relatÌTe  ;  marks  the  agent, 
and  forms  abstract  substantives. 

^  (chu)  ÌB  used  as  an  adjective  of  number  (ali,  every)  ;  is 
a  pronoun  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  ;  does  the  duty  of  an 
interrogative  particle  ;  performs  the  part  of  a  prepoeition 
(=aty  upon^  from),  and  is  a  sign  of  the  dative  or  ablativo. 

In  the  old  Egyptian  language  the  use  of  a  demonstrative 
went  far  beyond  ali  this  in  connecting  a  subject  with  ita 
predicate,  and  the  demonstrative  pu  =^'  idem  '*  had  the  same 
value  as  the  substantive  verb  has  in  other  langoages,  cf. 

(utfa) — fpu  àten  (iib) — fpu  à^àshis  rìght  eye,  that  («ifl)  the 
sun  ;  hÌ5  left  eye,  that  (<=is)  the  moon. 

In  the  language  of  one  of  the  early  members  of  this  Society, 
"Words  are  not  to  be  interpreted  so  much  from  what  they 
actually  say,  as  from  what  they  imply;  and  they  perform 
every  function  that  they  oan  be  reasonably  expected  to  per- 
form, when  the  implìcation  is  understood  by  the  speaker  and 
the  hearer."  When  we  know  that  in  the  Dravidian  dialeots 
**that  icrote"  =written,  we  see  no  reasonable  grounds  for 
doubting  that  the  n  and  d  of  our  own  participles  were  origin- 
ally  demonstrative  (cf.  English  gif-t  and  Latin  c/o-nu-m). 
The  Chinese  use  of  their  indicative  or  pronominai  particles 
in  forming  abstract  nouns  and  adjectives  seems  to  indicate 
clearly  the  origia  of  the  ^fh  (-t)  in  grow-th,  dear^th,  fif^ih^ 
righ'ty  etc.,  in  the  demonstratives  the^  that  (c£  Hhe  bad^ 
=what  is  bad,  or  badness). 

Demonstratives  may  be  heaped  up,  as  in  the  suffix  'iat 
(Lat.  fferitat-is)^  without  exciting  wonder,  when  we  think  of 
words  in  our  own  tongue  like  spinater,  or  the  Tamil  re« 
dundancies  mentioned  in  Caldwell's  Dravidian  Orammar. 

But  to  the  Society's  work  again.  Many  subjeets  were 
discussed,  not  at  our  ordinary  meetings,  but  in  the  valuable 
and  interesting  memoirs  contained  in  last  year's  Address  ;  as 
Chinese  by  Dr.  Legge  ;  Semitic  by  Mr.  Cheyne  ;  Stmdcrit  by 
Professor  Eggeling;  Pàli  by  Mr.  Bhys  Davids;  Keltie  by 
Mr.  Bhys;  Chreek  by  Professor  Mayor;  Latin  by  Professor 
Wagner;  the  Romance  dialects  by  M.  Paul  Meyer  and  M. 
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Picot.  BuBsian  philology  vraa  admirably  treated  of  laet  year 
by  the  well-known  Slayonic  flcholar  Mr.  MorfìU;  and  the 
Society  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  paper  on  the  '^Rofisian 
Language  and  ita  Dialects,"  in  which  the  writer  showed  the 
synthetic  character  of  the  language,  pointed  cut  oertain 
peculiaritiefl  of  ita  numerala,  and  remarked  on  the  so-called 
aapectB  of  its  yerbs.  Àttention  was  also  ealled  to  Bussian 
literature,  and  the  want  of  a  lexicon  of  the  Little  or  Malo- 
Russian.  Mr.  Ralston  has  told  us  in  the  Acadsmy  (Aprii 
22,  1876)  that  Slavonio  philologists  are  by  no  means  idle; 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Slavonic  students  at  home  he  has  given 
a  descrìption  of  a  new  and  little  known  work,  but  of  great 
interest  and  yalue,  entitled  ^*  Archiv  fur  elavische  Philologie" 
edited  by  Dr.  Y.  Jagié.  Among  its  contributors  are  Professor 
A.  Leskien  of  Leipsic,  and  Professor  W.  Nehring  of  Breslau. 

A  few  members  treated  of  grammatical  subjects  :  Mr. 
Gayley  dìscussed  **  Gender-forms,"  and  endeavoured  to  show 
how  the  naturai  arrangements  of  sexual  designations  might 
cause  them  to  acquire  different  phonetic  forms,  as  when 
the  Aryan  feminine  is  distinguished  by  a  strengthened 
Yowel,  or  else  to  be  assooiated  with  different  pronouns  (as 
in  the  Hebrew  prefixes  and  suffixes). 

Those  interested  in  the  question  of  '^ Gender"  should 
read  Bleek's  paper  on  ''  Concord,  the  origin  of  the  Pro- 
nouns, and  the  formation  of  classes  or  genders  of  Nouns," 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  voi.  i.  1872. 

Mr.  Danby  Fry  gave  us  some  curious  statistics  respecting 
'^French  Gender."  A  short  supplementary  paper  to  this 
was  read  by  Mr.  Dawson,  in  which  its  author  tried  to  clear 
up  some  difficulties  of  French  etymology. 

Professor  Mayor  read  a  short  paper,  in  which  logie  and 
philology  met  together  not  altogether  very  amicably,  by 
the  late  Professor  Orote,  ^'On  Renan  and  Max  MùUer." 
These  leamed  representatiTes  of  different  branches  of 
philology  were  accused  of  defective  logie  in  drawing  con- 
clusions  from  single  words  ìike  fat/ier,  daughter,  etc. 

Most  of  the  papera,  howeyer,  read  at  our  fortnigfatly 
meetings  were  either  on  dialects  or  phonetica. 
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As  to  dìalects  on  Englifih  eoil,  scholars  are  now  yery  busy 
in  atoning  for  past  neglect,  and  there  are  a  few  diligent 
workers  gathering  up  as  fast  as  they  are  able  the  fragments 
that  bave  sorvived  the  de8tr^ctiye  influences  of  time,  eda- 
cation,  or  ìnter-communieation.  A  few  years  hence  there 
will  he  little  or  nothing  left  of  oar  long-neglected  patois. 

Mr.  H.  Jenner,  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  now  in  print, 
brought  under  our  notice  the  present  state  of  the  "  Manx 
Language,"  its  grammar  and  literature^  from  which  we 
leam  that  Manx  is  dying  out  slowly  but  surely.  ^*  Thoee 
who  speak  it  now  are  ali  of  them  old  people,  and  when 
the  present  generation  has  grown  up  and  the  older  folk 
hàve  died  off,  it  will  cease  to  be  the  mother-tongae  of 
any  Manxman."  Mr.  Jenner  read  also  a  paper  on  "The 
Traditional  Relics  of  the  Comish  Language  in  Mounts  Bay/' 
embodying  bis  own  investigations  in  the  yillages  of  Newlyn, 
Monseholoy  Penzance.  The  fisher  class,  he  showed,  bave 
preserved  many  relics  of  the  old  Gornisb  speech,  and  stili 
retain  the  numerals  as  far  as  twenty,  besides  some  few 
words  and  phrases  that  bave  a  value  of  their  own  in  de- 
termining  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  stage  of  the  language. 

The  history  of  the  old  Comish  speech  well  illustrates  the 
sad  fate  of  many  dialects.  It  came  at  last  to  be  represented 
by  one  old  woman  who  had  not  given  up  ber  vemacular.  Not 
only  are  dialects  wiped  out,  but  those  who  speak  them  pass 
away  ;  and  Humboldt,  we  are  told,  saw  in  South  America  a 
parrot,  which  was  the  sole  living  creature  that  could  speak 
a  word  of  the  language  of  a  lost  tribe.^ 

Olir  Society  revels  in  phonetics^  the  depths  of  which  some  of 
our  members  are  always  sounding.  Mr.  C.  A.  Fennell  oocupied 
an  evening  with  the  important  subject  of  **  Muscular  Economy 
in  Speech,"  in  which  he  disoussed  and  opposed  the  generaUy 
received  doctrine  of  economy  in  muscular  exertion  usually 
supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  many  changes 
of  speech-sounds. 

\  I  am  bere  reminded  of  a  pasflttge  in  the  flist  act  of  the  Nàgànanda,  in 
which  one  of  the  signa  of  an  ascetic  grove  is  a  parrot  reciting  a  yerse  of  the 
S&ma  Veda. 
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la  spedai  phonetics  the  same  member  treated  of  **  The 
Triple  Ghudation  of  A  in  Oothic." 

Professor  0.  Bieu  retumed  to  the  interesting  subject  of 
'^Persian  Phonetics."  Modem  Persian,  like  English^  has 
sprung  from  a  highly  inflected  language,  and  merits  more 
than  a  pasdng  notice  from  philologists  on  account  of  its 
new  formations  and  developments. 

Our  Vice-President,  Mr,  A.  J.  Ellis,  dealt  very  ably 
and  lengthily  with  the  difficulties  of  '^  Ancient  Greek  Pro- 
nunciation."  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  paper  was  of 
immense  interest  to  philologists  as  well  as  to  phonetists,  and 
not  only  struck  a  new  yein^  but  illuminated  our  previous 
darkness. 

Mr.  Sweet,  whose  researches  in  Teutonic  phonetics  bave  at 
various  times  come  before  the  Society,  gave  us  the  results  of 
his  personal  investigations  as  to  ''  The  Character  of  North- 
Oerman."  Many  curious  grammatical  as  well  as  phonetic 
peculiaritieSy  that  bave  hitherto  been  OTerlooked,  were  pointed 
outy  and  the  paper  convinced  us  that  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  dono  in  the  humbler  walks  of  Teutonic  philology. 

EngUsh  dialectSy  chiefly  in  their  phonetic  aspects,  were 
well  represented. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy,  whose  paper  last  year  on  ''The 
Dialect  of  West  Somerset'^  is  printed  in  our  Transactions 
for  1876-6,  again  discussed  the  pecuUarities  of  this  im- 
portant  branch  of  Western  English. 

Prinoe  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  whose  presence  so  often 
among  us  bears  testim^my  to  his  interest  and  zeal  for  our 
Society,  has  long  laboured  in  the  field  of  Dialectology. 
French,  Spanish,  Basque,  Finnic,  and  English  dialects  are 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  time  and  money  spent  in  promot- 
ing  their  study.  Quite  recently  he  brought  before  us  the 
reeults  of  his  ''  Recent  Besearohes  into  the  Dialects  of  Here- 
fordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Monmouthshire,  with  Notes 
on  those  of  Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Surrey,  Middle- 
seZf  Berkshire,  etc.''  He  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
existence  of  three  leading  dialects  (South-Westem,  Northern, 
and  Midland),  with  ten  transitional  ones  (1.  North-Eastem, 
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2.  North- Western,  3.  North-Midland,  4.  Western,  5.  East- 
Midland,  6.  South -Eastern,  7«  Eastem,  8.  Deyonian,  9. 
Gornish,  10.  Salopian). 

Mr.  Ellis,  who  not  only  takes  an  interest  in,  bat  also  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  study  of,  our  locai  dialects,  in 
hard  at  work  upon  their  phonetic  differences,  and  when  he 
has  brought  the  immense  mass  of  material,  ooUected  from 
numerous  trustworthy  sources,  into  shape,  we  shaU  bave  the 
results  of  bis  inquiries  laid  before  us  and  subseqaently  em- 
bodied  in  a  forthcoming  part  of  bis  opus  magnum — the  Kistory 
of  EngUsh  Pronunciation. 

English  Diaj.£cts. 

But  wbile  we  acknowledge  that  the  study  of  our  prò- 
TÌncialisms  is  neoessary  to  a  thorough  bistory  of  English 
sound-changes,  yet  their  phonetic  characteristics  do  not  con* 
stitute  their  only  interest  for  philological  students  of  English. 
The  relics  they  bave  preseryed  for  us  have  a  lingmstic  and 
literary  vaine,  and  no  bistory  of  the  development  of  our  lan- 
guage  can  be  considered  complete  that  entirely  ignores  them. 

Our  present  standard  English  was  originally  a  locai  dialect, 
which,  under  favourable  ciroumstances  not  accorded  to  others, 
rose  to  the  condition  of  a  literary  language.  At  the  same 
timo  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  our  present  standard 
English  is  indebted  to  almost  ali  the  other  dialects  for 
certain  grammatioal  and  lexicographical  forms,  whose  special 
provincial  origin  is  now  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of.  No  one 
dialect  of  old  English  is  competent  to  account  for  ali  our 
present  grammar  and  yocabulary.  The  bistory  of  our  pro- 
nouns,  for  instance,  must  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  the  old 
Northern  literature  ;  while  our  yerb  necessitates  a  knowledge 
of  Northern  and  Midland  peculiarities. 

Ali  the  ancient  dialectic  characteristics  are  not  by  any 
means  quite  e£GEtced  in  their  modem  representativee,  and  the 
publications  of  the  English  Dialect  Society  will  enable  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  locai  dialects  to  study  them  as  inde- 
pendent  idioms,  having  a  separate  existence  and  a  peculiar 
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growth  and  history  of  their  own.  Whìle  wrìting  this  report 
my  eye  lighted  upon  the  publicationa  already  referred  to,  and 
on  tunÙDg  over  the  leaves  of  a  few  of  them  I  was  struck 
by  the  extent  of  the  Tooabnlaries  of  some  of  our  ezìsting 
dialeots. 

The  prooess  of  word-formation  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
checked  and  limited  in  the  literary  dìalect,  since  it  is  so  muoh 
easier  to  borrow  words  ready  made  than  to  form  new  ones. 
The  nmnber  of  derivatives,  therefore,  from  any  g^ven  root 
are  eztremely  few  in  our  ^^  hook  language  "  a^compared  with 
those  in  the  earlier  perìods  or  in  our  patois. 

In  the  proyincial  dialeots  word-making  seems  to  haye  been 
in  active  operation,  and  is  so  stili  wherever  the  old  idioms 
are  in  full  play  ;  and  we  find  no  repugnance  to  such  forma- 
tions  as  lowéhs^  (lowlands),/oo^A^  (z=:fulth,  abundanoe^/oo^A^^ 
(well-ofF)y  coolih^  (coolness),  lewùh^  (shelter),  blawth^  (blossom)^ 
teamful^  (brimming),  deftish  (dextroùs),  beiiertnmt^  (amend- 
ment),  growwme^  (applied  to  weather  faTOurable  for  growing 
crops),  lixom  (^Hksomep  amiable),  ikathy  (mischievous). 

In  Early  Englìsh  we  had  fighty  (warlike),  frighty  (timid). 
So  in  our  dialects  we  meet  with  lasty^  (durable),  toanty  (de- 
ficient),  ùxey^  ("not  steeriah/'  ox-like),  deedy*  (active,  cleTer), 
deedily^  (eamestly),  deedless^  (helpless,  spiritless),  or  datek&è^ 
(ioo\vAk)y  floaty^  (rank),  ahumy^  (slow),  èhirky^  (deceitful). 

We  bave  kept  dan^  but  bave  not  gene  so  far  as  to  adopt 
donnings^  (fine  dothes),  dontka^  (clothes),  or  doutera^  (extin- 
guìshers,  firom  the  dori  native  verb  daut  (=do  out). 

In  Middle  English  we  meet  with  daffe  and  bedaffén  ;  and 
as  dialectio  forms  we  find  to  daffe^  (to  chat,  loiter,  faulter, 
confound,  daunt  *),  bedaff  (to  confuse),  and  we  stili  retain  daft  ; 
but  where  are  the  North-country  daffock  (a  sìmpleton,  fool), 
daffle  (to  become  weak-minded,  waver,  change),  dqftlike 
(foolish),  daffish  (shy,  modest),  daffy  or  duffy  (soft,  insipid, 
foolish),  daff'head  (a  bloekhead),  daffly  (forgetful),  daftiea 
(silly  folks),  da/Kèh  (rather  stupid),  dqftness  (imbecility)  P 

Eyen  eye  is  a  fruitful  parent  in  Yorkshire,  and  indudes 
among    its  offspring    ee/ul   (observant),    eeing  (disceming, 

1  Northern.    *  Southern.    *  Heref<«d9hire.    *  See  Mueh  Ado^  ir.  1. 
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perceiving),  eeny  (cellular),  ee-preec^  (ocular  demonstration)^ 
ee-seonner  (the  baleful  glance). 

Laugh  gives  ub  hughter,  but  lay  has  in  onr  dictionarìes  no 
corresponding  laughier^  (a  laying  or  setting  of  eggs,  a  brood 
of  chickens).  Nor  does  fly  (Jlegg^)  give  us  flegged  (fledged), 
fliga^  (fledgelings),  Buà  fliggurè^  (birda  that  can  &y)*  ftigg- 
ard^  (a  kìnd  of  kite),  fiigger  (to  flitter).  Ere  stands  almost 
alone  ;  and  we  miss  ereèh^  (rather  early),  and  erest^  (the  fere- 
most).  We  bave  game^  but  not  to  game^  (to  mock),  gam- 
mer^  (to  gossip),  and  gamock^  (foolish  silly  sport,  to  romp). 
Oather  has  not  given  rise  to  geUheraome^  (social),  while  ili 
produces  no  ill^deed,  illi/j/,  cow-ilk,  etc»,  as  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Whitby  off  not  only  means  offipring,  but  is  the  parent 
of  off-come  (apology),  qfflsh  (unwell,  shy,  unsocial)  ;  offiì, 
which  is  actually  used  as  a  verb  in  the  phrase  'has  he 
offilFd  weelP'  (has  he  left  much  property,  or  cut  up  wellP), 
and  ojffilp  (ill-proportioned). 

The  Sussex  tn=to  inclose  land,  to  house  com  ;  and  innings^ 
land  that  has  been  inclosed  from  the  sea. 

We  bave  carve,  but  it  has  not  given  us  ker/^  (a  notch).  Claw 
makes  no  derivative  like  clawk  (to  scratch).  Although  swili 
is  left  US,  swilker  (to  dash)  only  survives  in  our  locai  dialects. 
The  Northern  apelk,  a  derivative  of  «p^7/  (a  splinter  of  wood), 
and  the  East-Midland  pulk  (from  pool)  are  as  good  as  yoìky 
lar-k^  etc.  While  tight  of  course  comes  from  tie,  we  should 
be  now  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  Sussex  ox'tighta  (chains  for 
fastening  oxen  up),  or  wanty^  {=tcamlhtie^  belly-band). 

How  well  do  our  provincial  glossaries  illustrate  a  solitary 
form  in  literary  English.  Thus  slattem  finds  its  relati ves  in 
the  Northern  slat  (to  slop,  a  spot),  slat  (splashed),  slatter  (to 
waste,  spili),  slattery  (wet).  Chhble  is  allied  to  Elizabethan  and 
provincial  English  gobbet  (a  morsel,  bit),  and  to  the  dialectic 
iibrms,  mostly  Northern,  gob  (mouth,  an  open  or  wide  mouth, 
idle  talk,  prato,  portion,  lump),  gobbet  (the  mouth,  a  mouthful), 
gobble  (to  do  anything  fast,  to  grumble),  gobbler  (a  turkey- 
cock),  gobloch  (a  lump,  mass),  gob'thrust  (a  stupid  fellow),  gob^ 

^  Northern.    '  Southern.    '  Salop.    *  Palagraye  ha8^^n«M=pliimage. 
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fighi  (an  interchange  of  angry  words^  a  feat  at  eating),  gób-fal 
(mouthfìil),  goìhslotch  (a  dirty,  voracious  eater)^  gobstick  (a 
wooden  spoon),  gobbish  (talkative),  gobby  (inclined  to  babble, 
wordy),  gobbin  (a  greedy  person),  gob-meat  (food),  gobstrtng  (a 
brìdle),  gobvent  (utteranoe),  gobwind  (an  eructation),  snotter-gób 
(the  red  part  of  a  turkey's  head).  Clammy  finds  its  kindred 
in  the  East-Anglian  clam  (a  clamminess,  a  dirty  slut)  ;  the 
Northern  clam  (to  dry  up),  the  Sussex  clam  (a  rat-trap), 
Yorkshire  clam  (slimy),  clame  or  cleam  (to  stick,  glue  to- 
gether,  danb),  clamm'd  (clogged),  clama  (forceps).  Seldom 
has  now  no  aeld  (rare),  as  in  M.E.,  but  receives  light  from 
the  North-country  selt  (a  chance).  We  bave  clay,  but  not 
the  Yorkshire  clag  (tò  adhere),  nor  claggj/,  eledgy  (sticky,  te- 
nacious),  clagg^d,  (clogged  up),  etc. 

Not  only  do  our  locai  dialects  surpass  us  in  word-making, 
but  they  bave  gone  far  beyond  us  in  preserving  the  originai 
meaning  of  a  word,  and  in  extending  its  signification.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  the  Northern  ttarp  (to  cast,  also  to  bend,  to 
lay  eggs),  with  our  restricted  use  of  the  verb.  We  bave  no 
noun  like  the  Southern  warp  (four  of  a  thing,  applied  to 
herrings),  or  the  East-Anglian  warpa  (fiat  wide  beds  of 
ploughed  land). 

We  cannot  now  employ  tcené  (as  in  Kent  and  Sussex) 
for  a  cross-way,  nor  are  we  able  to  say  with  a  North- 
countryman  that  the  milk  is  wented  or  tumed  sour.  The 
Sussex  dialect  even  preserves  a  noun  wint  from  the  verb  mndy 
meaning  a  turn.  In  Kentish  charr^d  is  used  like  wented 
(sour).  The  Sussex  use  of  trade,  indicating  its  connexion 
with  tread,^  means  Hhe  ruts  in  a  road,'  also  'anything  to 
carry,*  *  household  goods,'  *  lumber.'  In  this  dialect  we  can 
talk  of  a  team  (instead  of  a  litter)  of  pigs,  and  use  queer  as  a 
Terb  in  the  sense  of  to  puzzle;  while  to  flight  means  to 
shoot  wild  ducks,  t.^.  to  let  fly  at  them,  and  flogged  means 
tired  out,  beaten.  Sttg  now  signifies  to  embrace,  but  we  miss 
the  meaning  it  has  in  the  North  of  '  to  carry,'  whence  news- 
huggers^newa-^ianiers.  An  East-Anglian's  irron^s  are  crooked 
arms,  or  large  boughs  of  trees  when  the  faggot-wood  is  cut 

'  of .  '  the  trade-winds.' 
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off.  Our  crab  and  cràbhed  are  well  illustrated  by  the  Korth- 
country  crabbe  (to  provoke,  stumble),  crob  (to  reproach,  re- 
proye).  In  an  old  Scotch  Gloesary  it  translates  offendo.  To 
catch  a  croi,  used  in  rowing,  may  be  connected  with  this. 
It  is  qiiite  certain  the  term  once  belonged  to  hawking.  R. 
Holme  Bays  (p.  238),  ''  Crabb  is  when  hawks  standing  too 
near  fight  with  one  another/' 

The  Northern  thrang  or  throng^  is  used  as  an  adjéctiye 
in  the  sense  of  'busy/  busily  employed/  In  some  of  the 
Northumbrian  dialect8/or^et7«  =  thaw,  from  its  originai  senae 
of  to  give  up.  The  Yorkshire  snuffers  are  the  nostrils,  and 
fcine-berri€8  are  gooseberries,  not  grapes.  The  East-Anglian 
baffle  (to  ili-use,  beat  about)  throws  a  flood  of  Ught  on  the 
originai  meaning  of  the  "hook"  word.  We  know  that  a 
baffled  knight  was  not  very  leniently  treated.  Baffled,  as 
applied  by  a  Nor£^  peasant  to  standing  com  or  grass 
beaten  about  by  the  wind,  or  stray  cattle,  adds  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  modem  term. 

Calloto  ifl  usually  restricted  to  unfledged  birds,  but  the 
proTincial  use  of  the  word  has  no  such  limitation.  The 
Kentish  phrase  'to  lie  callow  '  has  the  meaning  of  to  lie  in 
an  exposed  manner  with  few  clothes  and  the  curtains  un- 
drawn.  A  Sussez  man  can  apply  callow  to  the  woods  Tvhen 
they  are  just  beginning  to  bud  out  ;  while  an  East-Anglian 
employs  it  with  respect  to  land,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
removed  in  digging  for  grayeL 

Ham  (our  home)  in  Sussex  is  applied  to  a  leyel  pasture  field. 
In  the  vale  of  Gloucester  it  signifies  a  stunted  common  pas- 
ture for  cows  ;  while  grist  {=:grind't)  is  a  week's  allowance  of 
flour  for  a  family.     In  Kent,  Unger  is  to  long  after  a  thing. 

Fathom  once  meant  to  grasp,  embrace;  in  Norfolk  it 
means  to  spread  out  or  fili  out  (like  com).  In  this  dialect 
atow  is  to  confine  cattle  in  a  yard  or  pound.  Orope  (O.E. 
grapian,  to  touch,  feel,  lay  hold  of)  has  now  a  very  re- 
stricted meaning  with  us.  In  M.E.  it  meant  to  probe  a 
wound,  among  other  significations.    In  the  North  groping 

1  In  "The  Gesi  Hystoriale''  of  the  Destniction  of  Troy,  1.  3094,  thrang v 
used  in  the  sense  of  husily,  heartìly. 
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denotes  'a  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  geese  or  fowls 
have  eggSy'  also  'a  mode  of  catching  trout  by  tickling 
them  with  the  hands  under  rocks  or  banks.'  There  is  also 
a  grabbky  to  grope  (in  holes  for  trout). 

The  North-country  alean  or  alain  (smut  of  com)  is  identical 
with  the  p.p.  of  slat/f  the  originai  meaning  of  which  must 
have  been  '  struck/  hence  infected  ;  *  cf.  the  North-country 
smit,  to  infect  ;  smittk^  infectious.  Oad^  (our  goad)  is  used  for 
a  fishing  rod,  and  for  a  tali  person  ;  fare  in  the  South  means 
to  aohe  ;  cf.  irk,  of  Norse  origin^  with  our  tcork  ;  in  the 
North  it  signifies  to  eat,  live  ;  anà/arewell  =ito  tasto,  reHsh. 

The  old  English  unirse,  the  devil,  appears  as  ooser  or 
oo9e  in  the  Dorset  speech,  and  means  a  mask  with  opening 
jaws^  put  on  with  a  cow's  skin,  to  frighten  folk. 

In  our  proyincial  glossaries  wé  find  the  primitive  forms  of 
many  of  our  derivati ves,  as  rag,^  a  drizzling  rain  ;  nim^  for 
nimhle  (also  to  walk)  ;  gain^^  advantageous,  as  in  ungain^ly  ; 
9n€tgy  %Mg?  a  wml;  jlack}  tofticker;  hoU}  hollow;  hag}  to  cut 
(cf.  haggle\  as  bat,^  a  blow  (cf.  batter)^  and  batèy^  a  beating  ; 
coke}  to  cackle  (like  geese);  9weU^^  hot,  faint  (as  in  stoelter); 
gui,^  a gutter  ;  drib,'^  a  dribbk;  daze,^  to  dazzle ;  atut,^  to  stammer, 
ètutter  ;  feg^  fair  ;  kinn}  a  chink  ;  foor^^  a  Jurrow  \  slaum,  aloum,^ 
a  gentle  slumber.  We  say  'it  is  hazg/  but  not  'it  hazes' 
=  it  rains  small.  We  have  chancoman,  but  not  now  the 
North  country  ehar,  business,  or  char,  to  tum,  counter- 
feit.  At  Whitby,  ehar=ix>  bark  at  (  P  turn  on).  Here  too  we 
find  clum^numby  and  clumsome  or  elussome—clumèy.  Bay  has 
elumps,  an  idle  person,  unhandy,  blunt.  In  Dorset,  dumeto 
handle  roughly. 

We  find  older  forms  too,  in  the  North,  as  rigg,  a  ridge, 
ftigy  to  fly,  lig,  to  lie,  brig,  a  bridge,  haggk,  to  hail,  haggj/^ 
misty. 

These  instances  throw  light  on  the  word  to  badger  (origin- 
ally  to  haggle  with,  to  barter),  from  the  verb  buy.  The 
locai  dialects  have  preserved  badger  in  the  senso  of  shop* 
keeper,  dealer,  com-dealer,  with  which  we  may  compare  the 

*  >e  deofol  .  .  .  9hh  lob  mid  >are  wunte  wuide. — Homilies,  Bodl.  MS.  843, 
foL  18.  >  Northmrn.  *  Soathern. 

19 
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Yorkshire  hadgering  (beating  down  the  cost).    The  Boftening 
of  g  io  dg  ÌR  also  seen  in  ledger,  and  similar  words. 

In  Early  English  there  was  the  word  beger  =  buyer. 
*  De  beger  bet  litil  J>ar-fore  *  =  the  buyer  biddeth  little  for 
it  (O.E.  Hom.  voi.  ìL  p.  213). 

Curious  distinctions  are  made  in  our  locai  idioma. 

In  East-Anglian  speech  rata  nabble,  and  mice  nibble;  in 
Snssex  nabble  ìb  to  gossip,  and  nabbkr  is  a  gossip. 

A  Sussex  man  speaks  of  a  marrìed  woman  as  Miss^  and 
a  single  one  as  Mra.  ;  bis  wife  he  calls  bis  mistus, 

Stunt  (the  same  as  stint)  in  East  Yorkshire  means  stub- 
bom  or  inflexible,  as  a  stunt  child,  a  stunt  stick;  but  %tent 
is  a  portion  of  work  appointed  to  be  dono  in  a  set  time. 
As  a  noun  stint  (or  stenf)  signifies  limit,  quantity,  allow- 
ance  of  any  thìng,  a  limited  number  of  cattle-gates  in  common 
pasture  (cf.  stunt^  to  make  a  fool  of  one  ;  stunty,  obstinate  ; 
stuntishj  sullen).  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  blif^, 
according  to  Dr.  Willan,  means  to  smile,  look  kindly  on  ; 
at  Whitby  it  means  to  ttnnk,  to  shed  a  tear,  to  clear  up 
(applied  to  hazy  weather).  Waw  in  East  Yorkshire  is  to 
cri/,  mew  like  a  cat,  while  watel  is  to  cry  audibly.  In  some 
of  the  Northern  glossaries  tvaw  signifies  to  bark,  while  toawl 
is  to  squeak,  cry  out. 

Numerous  words  in  our  dialects  belong  to  a  former  period, 
and  render  them  more  archaic  than  the  standard  English,  as 
the  North-country  arf,  afraid  ;  carl-cat,  a  tom-cat  ;  tcheen- 
cai,  a  she-cat  ;  dow,  to  mend,  be  good  ;  fang,  to  seize  ;  /oar- 
daySy  late  in  the  day  ;  for-worden,  overrun  with  (lice,  dirt), 
pronounced  at  Whitby  forworden,  is  the  E.E.  forworthen^ 
the  p.p.  of  forworthen,  to  perish  ;  èweb,  a  swoon  (M.E.  ewe/h, 
a  dream)  ;  unieed,  bad  (applied  to  venomous  creatures  as 
well  as  to  persons)  ;  toikes,  comers  of  the  mouth  ;  bote^ 
boimty  ;  dream-ìiolea,  the  spaces  between  the  luffer-boards 
in  belfry  Windows,  to  let  out  the  sound  of  the  bells.  (In 
the  Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  21,  we  bave  "  the  drem  .... 
of  harpe  and  pipe.  ")  East  Anglian  cooth,  a  cold  ;  coathy^ 
surly;  cothish,  faint,  cf.  the  Lincolnshire  coathe,  a  swoon. 
(In  Dorset  cotke   is  applied   to  a   disease   in  sheep.     In 
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Someraet  cothe  is  to  become  rotten.)  The  Sussez  amper^ 
(O.E.  ampre,  ompre,  a  sweUing  vein)  =  a  flaw,  iàvìt  in 
linen  or  wooUen  clothes,  also  a  swellìng  sore,  forma  the 
derìyatiyes  amper^^zhegijmmg  to  decay  (applied  to  oheese), 
ampresng  =  a  decayed  tooth.  It  occurB  but  once  in  E. 
English  (see  O.E.  Hom.  voi.  i.  p.  237).  The  Sussez  teller, 
a  branch,^  is  only  found  in  the  literature  of  the  oldest 
English  period  ;  koe,^  fusa,  anxiety,  is  the  M.E.  hatoe,  O.E. 
hoga,  care,  anxiety;  the  Northern  hig,  disgusta  enmity=O.E. 
hyge,  care,  animus. 

This  archaic  character  makes  ali  proyincial  glossaries  very 
helpful  to  students  of  our  earlier  literature,  and  many  terms 
that  I  bave  come  across  I  was  only  able  to  gloss  by  their  aid, 
as  cagge  (Àllit.  Poems),  to  carry  =  provincial  cadge  ;  biclarted 
(in  O.E.  Hom.  Second  Series,  where  the  MS.  has  biclarted) 
was  suggested  by  the  North'^ìountry  word  eiart,  to  daub.  Mr« 
Bobinson  gives  clart,  a  smear  of  dirt  ;  clarted,  bedaubed  ; 
clartinessy  untidiness;  elarh,  daubs;  clarty,  untidy,  dirty, 
petty.  The  North-oountry  e//,^  to  knead,  explains  eilten  in 
Oenesis  and  Exodusy  which  at  first  sadly  puzzled  me  ;  hp' 
perd,  curdled,  made  Hampole's  hpird  {iopred)  plain  enough, 
in  spite  of  the  readings  of  many  Southern  transcripts. 

In  my  O.E.  Hom.  Second  Series,  p.  37,  the  phrase  Hhe  fule 
fioddri  '  occurs  twice.  I  haye  glossed  floddri  conjectnrally 
as  mire.  It  is  no  doubt  a  literal  error  for  fioddre,  the  dative 
case  otflodder,  and  is  represented  by  the  North-country,/fod!cfer, 
foam,  and  is  connected  with  the  Oraven  flodder  up,  to  over- 
flow  ;  Icelandicyte^r,  flood- tide,  ^*éi,  to  flood  over.  (There 
is  an  O.E.  ^^^=flakes  of  snow,  which  appears  in  Early 
English  as  flofher^  and  in  the  Yorkshire  patois  as  flothery^ 
•  slovenly,  but  showy.') 

In  these  Homilies,  p.  165,  1.  35,  occurs  the  strange  form 
stoples,  steps,  probably  for  steples,  identical  with  the  East- 
Anglian  stepples^  a  short  flight  of  steps, 

'  In  the  Basi  of  England  nnbury  or  anbeny  is  applied  to  a  knob  or  ezorescenoe 
on  potatoio  or  tumips.    1 1  is  also  said  to  mean  "  a  land  of  bloody  wort  on  a  borse.  " 

*  In  Keni  ulUr^A  sapling  ;  in  the  North  it  means  to  germinale. 

*  Southern. 

*  ìiy  attentiott  was  drawn  to  tbis  by  Dr.  Stratmann. 
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In  the  Oursor  Mundi  we  meet  with  the  phrase  *  throd  and 
thiiven/  The  North-country  dialects  alone  explain  it  by 
their  use  of  prodden^  to  thrive,  grow  ;  throddt/,  plump  ;  cf. 
Icelandic/r($a«A:,  to  wax,  grow.  Stratmann  gives  no  instance 
of  the  word. 

In  a  case  trìed  in  the  polioe  courts  the  other  day,  a  woman 
spoke  of  having  '  nicked  a  watch.'  I  find  this,  to  us,  horribly 
Yulgar  word,  in  common  use  among  boys.  It  occurs  in  various 
dialects  with  the  senso  of  to  cheat,  steal;  and  it  curìously 
enough  tums  up  in  the  Carsor.  This  work  will  fumish  an 
early  written  authority  for  many  of  our  dialectìc  words. 

A  North-country  cattle-dealer  will  say  to  a  farmer,  'TU 
gie  ya  fifteen  shillin  a-piece  for  thore  hundred  cows,  an  yall 
let  ma  shaot  ten  on  em." 

By  shooting  ^  ten,  he  means  expelling  or  driving  out  ten  of 
the  worst.  So  in  the  Cursor  we  read  of  the  blind  man  who 
was  healed  by  Jesus,  that 

Wi}^  J^ìs  }ai  shotte  him  as  a  dogge 
Bijt  out  of  ]7aìre  synagog. 

(Fairfax  MS.,  1.  13658,  p.  784.) 

The  Trinity  (Midland)  MS.  has  huntid  for  ihotte. 

The  Cursor  «pan,  to  wean,  appears  in  North-country 
glossaries  as  ^eàn^  which  also  means  to  germinate,  as  oom, 
wben  it  begins  to  be  detached  from  the  parent  grain;  cf. 
spainin,  the  weaning  of  lambs.  The  oldest  English  sj9afMin:= 
to  seduce,  allure,  which  is  a  secondary  meaning  from  fpana 
(provìncial  spean),  a  teat,  dug.  So  sanke,  '  to  assemblo,'  for 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Cursor  is  the  only  English 
written  authority,  appears  in  the  Cumberland  glossaries  as 
aank,  yrìth  the  senso  of  a  'quantity,  oollection,'  cf.  Icelandic 
sanka^  samka  ;  Dan.  aanke,  to  oollect. 

Skep,  a  basket,  in  the  Cursor,  is  widely  known.  In  the 
North  it  is  a  deep  round  coarse  basket.  In  Sussex  it  means 
a  fiat  bushel,  a  vessel  for  yeast,  a  bee-hackle,  a  bee-hive  (as 
in  Norfolk),  and  even  a  hat.  M.E.  stipre,  only  conjecturally 
deflned  as  a  support  or  prop  in  my  Legends  of  the  Holy 

>  cf.tlie phrases," Rubbiah  maybe  thot  bere"  ;  A  shotten  herrìng"  (Sbakespeare). 
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Bood  (cf.  "The  stipre  that  is  under  the  vìne  set'^,  ìa  identical 
with  the  Northern  stiper,  a  piece  of  wood  fized  upright  in  the 
doorway  of  a  barn^  against  which  the  doublé  doors  are  shut^ 

The  Northern  laightan,  a  garden  (Bay  giyes  liten,  a  garden), 
SuBsex  litten  (O.E.  lic-tun),  a  churchyard,  tbrows  light  on 
ìeyhtuny  a  garden,  and  lej/Munward,  the  gardener,  in  O.E. 
Miscellany,  46/291,  53/576. 

Litnen  or  Ute^  to  trust  to,  which  occurs  in  O.E.  Homilies, 
Tol.  i.  p.  7,  and  also  in  the  Ormulum  and  Cursor,  is  repre- 
sented  by  the  North-country  lite^  to  watt,  expect  or  depend  on. 
There  is  also  a  Northumbrian  noun  /»Y«=expectation,  antici- 
pation.  Stratmann  querìes  the  derivation  from  Icelandic  lita^ 
'  to  look  to  one  ;  *  recip.  '  to  look  to  one  another.'  The  pre- 
sence  and  use  of  the  dialectic  terms  remove  ali  doubt  about 
the  origin  of  the  word.  The  E.  Eng.  lipnen  or  lipnien,  to 
trust  to,  depend  on,  of  whose  origin  we  know  nothing,  is  a 
substitute  for  litnen  in  the  Moral  Ode,  and  stili  suryives  in 
the  North-country  lippen,  to  rely  on,  trust  to. 

Ghaucer's  EngUsh  is  illustrated  by  the  Northern  new- 
/angle,  fond  of  new  clothes.  JETiW,  in  the  North,  is  a 
farm  bailiff,  one  who  has  the  charge  of  cattle  (see  Prol. 
1.  603).  Oarner,  in  the  Midland  counties,  is  stili  a  bin,  as 
in  the  Proiogue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  (1.  593)  ;  while  gay 
in  East-Anglian  means  gaudy,  speckled,  as  light-coloured 
cattle  (see  Prol.  1.  74).  The  phrase,  'atte  unset  steyene,'  in 
the  Enight's  Tale,  1.  666,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Cumber- 
land  phrase,  *  to  set  the  Steven,*  Le,  to  agree  upon  the  timo 
and  place  of  meeting  prerious  to  some  expedition.  Cf. 
Northern  stem,  steem,  to  bespeak  a  thing  ;  Dorset  stem,  a 
period  of  time,  sterHmy,  to  work  at  set  times,  take  one's  time. 

To  stoke  occurs  in  the  Enight's  Tale  (L.  1688)  with  the 
sense  of  to  stab,  stick.  In  many  dialects  we  find  stoke  in  the 
sense  of  to  poke,  or  stir  the  fire  (hence  stoker),  and  stoehe  (a 
Boftened  form  of  stoke),  a  stab.  It  seems  a  rare  word  in  our 
early  literature.  I  bave,  however,  come  across  it  in  the 
Cursor,  L  7667,  p.  442  (Fairfax  version)  ; 

ye  king  yen  hent  a  sper  fui  sharp 
to  stoke  him  ^orow-out  }e  wagh. 
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The  Ootton  MS.  has  stair,  evidently  an  error  for  staio, 
presenting  Icelandic  steil^'a,  to  spit  ;  while  stoke  is  evidently 
connected  witb  Icelandio  staka,  to  punt,  push. 

Many  of  Shakespeare's  words  may  be  explained  by  a  re- 
ference  to  provincial  glossaries.  The  Northern  mop,  to  look 
affectedly,  look  about  like  a  child^  mop-ef/ed,  a  simpleton,  ex* 
plains  mope  and  mop  in  the  Tempest,  Act  Y.  Se.  1,  1.  239. 
JDeg  or  <ìag,  to  moisten,  drizzle,  a  North^coxintry  word,  clears 
up  deeked  in  the  same  play,  Act  I.  Se.  2,  1.  155  ;  and  the 
North-eountry  phrase,  '  rack  of  the  weather/  i.e.  the  tract  in 
which  the  clouds  move,  admirably  ékplains  the  well-known 
line  :  **  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.'' 

Sometimes  a  word  or  form  tums  up  in  onr  provincial 
speech  that  we  should  in  vain  look  for  in  ali  our  Old  EngliBh 
dictionaries  and  glossaries,  but  which  nevertheless  is  a 
genuine  Teutonic  form.  Amongst  the  Northern  expressions 
given  by  Peacock,  we  find  'that  Hds,  where  /iVab=manner, 
corresponding  very  closely  to  the  Gothic  suffix  in  'swa- 
lauds,*  so  much,  'hwe-^Mflte/  what  sort. 

English  etymology  might  reoeive  some  help  from  our  pro- 
vincial idioms.  Mr.  Wedgwood  has  made  much  use  of  them 
in  bis  endeavour  to  trace  our  words  back  to  their  sources. 
He  misses,  however,  the  true  derivation  of  greaves,  sediment 
of  melted  tallow,  which  in  the  '*  Imperiai  Dictionary  "  is  de- 
scribed  as  '  not  in  use  or  locai.'  In  the  North  greares  are 
sometimes  called  scratcAings  or  scraps.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  connected  with  the  root  grave  in  engraved,  a 
grave  ;  cf,  the  Northern  greeave,  to  dig,  pare,  slice.  He  over- 
looks  also  the  true  etymon  of  stingi/,  from  the  verb  to  '  sting.' 
An  East  Anglian  says  the  'air  is  stingi/,*  that  is,  nipping, 
biting,  bitter.  Stinge,  a  sting,  is  a  good  North-country 
word;  stingy=ìB  ill-tempered,  while  Am^y  =  inclined  to  idle, 
or  bang  about. 

The  Whitby  dialect  preserves  the  correct  form  of  the 
modem  landlubber  (not  noticed  in  Wedgwood)  as  landhuper 
=landleaper.  Cotgrave  has  "  Villotier,  a  vagabond,  landloper, 
earth  planet,  continuai  gadder  from  town  to  town." 

The  change  (not  very  old)  from  landloper  to  landlisbber  is 
due  to  such  compounds  as  abbey-lubber,  etc. 
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A  good  deal  more  might  be  said  from  an  antiquarian  poiot 
of  TÌew  about  the  importance  of  oor  locai  dialects,  but  I  must 
refram,  in  order  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  several  reports, 
which  constitute  the  cUef  featore  of  the  Presidential 
Address. 

Sanskrit. 

Last  year  we  had  a  very  Taluable  report  on  the  ancient 
Hindu  Language  by  Professor  Eggeling,  who  now  occupies 
the  Chaìr  of  Sanskrit  at  Edinburgh.  This  year  the  founder  of 
that  ChaÌTi  Dr.  John  Muir,  has  kindly  consented  to  lay  before 
US  the  chief  results  in  Yedic  studies.  Three  years  ago  we 
were  indebted  to  the  author  of  ''Originai  Sanskrit  Texts" 
for  a  comprehensive  report  on  Sanskrit. 

"The  approaching  completion  of  the  great  Sanskrit  and 
German  Lexicon  compiled  by  Drs.  Bòhtlingk  and  Both  was 
announced  in  Professor  Eggeling's  contribution  to  the  Presi- 
dential Address  of  last  year.  Since  then  that  most  im- 
portant  work  has  actually  been  finished.  The  preface  to  the 
seventh  and  last  quarto  Tolume  bears  date  the  4th  August, 
1875.  The  principles  on  which  Professor  Both  has  proceeded 
in  this  Lexicon  in  the  explanation  of  Yedic  words  are  stated 
by  himself  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume,  published  in 
1855|  from  which  I  bave  given  largo  translated  extracts  in 
my  paper  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda,  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  New  Series,  voi.  ii., 
pp.  307  ff.  A  history  of  the  Lexicon,  which  was  given  in 
an  Address  by  Professor  Both  to  the  Meeting  of  Orìentalists 
at  Innsbriick,  in  September,  1874,  has  just  been  printed  by 
the  Imperiai  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  at 
whose  expense  the  work  was  issued.  Among  other  points, 
reference  is  there  made  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  materials 
at  the  disposai  of  the  compilers  for  the  discovery  and  regis- 
tration  of  the  Indian  medicai  terms,  and  for  the  exposition 
of  the  technical  expressions  peculiar  to  the  Hindu  philosophy. 
In  an  article  in  the  Academy  for  12th  February  last,  a  just 
and  dÌBcriminating  tributo  is  paid  by  Professor  Max  MùUer 
to  the  great  merits  of  this  Lexicon  in  the  departments 
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elaborated  by  both  the  editors  ;  and  in  the  Preface  to  the 
first  volarne  of  hifl  translation  of  the  Rig- Yeda,  published  in 
1869,  pp.  xvi.  &,  he  had  already  expressed  his  opinion  of  ita 
yalue. 

*' Professor  Grassmann's  Dictionary  of  the  words  in  the 
Rig- Yeda,  which  was  also  noticed  in  the  Presidential  Address 
of  kst  year,  has  now  been  completed.  It  is  reviewed  by  M. 
Auguste  Barth  in  the  Eevué  Oritique  of  the  12th  February. 
In  the  postscript,  whioh  bears  date  the  8th  August,  1875, 
Professor  Grassmann  promises  us  a  translation  of  the  Rig- 
Yeda,  to  appear  at  no  distant  date,  which  will  supply  im- 
portant  aid  towards  the  better  determination  of  the  senso  of 
the  words  ;  and  in  which,  by  distinguishing  the  ages  of  the 
hymns,  he  expects  to  be  able  to  assist  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the 
Indian  Uturgical  expressions.  Wbile  Professor  Grassmann's 
yersion  is  stili  in  the  future,^  two  important  contributions 
have  already  been  made  to  the  translation  of  the  Rig-Yeda 
during  the  year  under  reyiew.  The  first  is  'Seventy  Hymna 
of  the  Rig-Yeda,'  translated  into  German  verse  by  Karl 
Geldner  and  Adolf  Eaegi,  pupils  of  Professor  R.  Roth,  with 
contributions  (including  a  preface)  by  the  latter  himself. 
The  second  work  to  which  I  refer  is  the  first  volume  of  a 
complete  translation  of  the  same  Yeda  into  German  prose  by 
Professor  Alfred  Ludwig,  of  Prague.  This  volume,  which 
has  only  recently  appeared  (the  preface  being  dated  at  the 
end  of  last  November),  embraces  442  out  of  1017  hymns 
which  the  Yeda  contains.  The  hymns  are  arranged  in  a 
different  order  from  that  of  the  originai  coUection,  those 
which  relate  to  each  deity  being  grouped  together  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  The  Uturgical,  epic  and  historical  pieces  are 
to  follow.  The  second  volume,  now  in  the  press,  will  com* 
plete  the  collection  ;  and  a  third  is  to  contain  an  Introduc- 
tion,  noticing  aU  important  matters,  and  a  Commentary.  A 
smaller  work,  '  The  Philosophical  and  Religious  Conceptions 
of  the  Yeda  in  their  Development/  had  previously  been  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Ludwig  last  year. 

^  Sinoe  the  aboTe  wu  written,  and  the  President'B  Addross  deliTered,  one 
Faacicaliis  of  Profeaor  Gnanuaim's  trasBlatioii  has  appeared. 
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'^Without  a  careful  Btudy  of  these  works,  I  could  not 
venture  io  pronounce  a  decided  or  specific  opinion  on  their 
merita.  But  the  quarter  from  -whicli  the  first-named  hook 
('Seventy  Hymns  of  the  ^ig-Yeda,'  etc.)  proceeds  is  a 
guarantee  for  ita  value.  It  has  been  Bubjected  to  a  minute 
criticai  ezamination  by  M.  Abel  Bergaigne  in  the  Mevue 
Critique  for  the  past  half  year,  pp.  369  ff.  and  385  ff.  And  in 
a  paper  just  issued  by  Professor  Haug,^  of  Munich,  to  be 
noticed  belowi  I  observe  that  he  objects  to  metrical  translations 
as  much  less  suited  than  prose  to  givo  a  clear  and  accurate 
representation  of  the  senso  of  the  Yedic  hymns.  From  my 
cursory  inspection  of  Professor  Ludwig's  translations,  and 
the  opinion  which  I  bear  expressed  of  bis  work,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  it  will  be  found  to  fiimish  important  oontributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  hymns  with  which  it  deals, 
and  which  are  so  difficult,  from  the  uncertainty  attaching  to 
the  senso  of  many  of  the  words  which  they  contain.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  we  are  to  bave 
two  criticai  translations  of  the  whole  Rig-Yeda  (this  and 
Grassmann's),  besides  the  'Seventy  Hymns'  of  Messrs. 
Geldner  and  £aegi,  and  the  further  aid  which  we  may  expect 
from  the  future  yolumes  of  Professor  Max  MtOler's  promised 
translation. 

''  While  engaged  in  writing  this  notice,  I  bave  received 
the  paper  of  Professor  Haug's  above  referred  to,  being 
a  translation  and  explanation  (from  the  Transactions  of 
the  Boyal  Bavarian  Academy)  of  the  long  hymn  of 
Dlrghatamas,  in  !]^ig-Yeda,  toI.  i.  p.  164.  This  hymn  contains 
a  number  of  enigmatical  questions  and  answers  of  various 
purport,  of  which  Professor  Haug  essays  the  solution,  and 
explains  that  questions  of  this  kind  were  proposed  on  sacri- 
ficial  occasions  by  one  of  the  priests  to  the  sacrificer  and  to 
another  priest.  A  string  of  similar  questions  are  put  by  a 
Yaksha  to  King  Yudhishthira  in  the  third  hook  of  the 
Mahabharata,  yerses  17330  ff." 

*  IngreiioMythaiiliedastfaof  thùfohokr  WMaanoimcedmth^earlypari 
ol  thìf  m<mtli  (Juoe,  1S76). 
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I  am  indebted  for  what  follows  to  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Eggeling. 

''  The  completion  of  Professore  Bdhtiingk  and  Boih's  Die- 
tionary,  the  suecessiye  parts  of  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  progress  made  in  Sanskrit  research  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  has  already  been  adyerted  to  by  Dr. 
Mnir. 

''In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  Pro* 
fessor  Thibaut  of  Benares  has  printed  a  highly  interesting 
paper — originally  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Orientai 
Congress — on  the  S'ulvehsùtras,  or  rules  on  the  oonstractìon 
of  the  varioiis  kinds  of  altars  nsed  for  Tedio  sacrifices.  It 
is  to  these  rules  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  first  attempts  at 
geometrical  calculation  among  the  Hindus  ;  and  Dr.  Thibaut 
shows  that  solutions  of  some  important  problems,  such  as 
the  Pythagorean  proposition,  were  independently  arrived  at 
by  the  Hindus  at  an  early  period.  Dr.  Thibaut  is  also  pub- 
lishing  the  text  of  the  iulva-s&traa  of  Baudhàyana,  with  a 
Sanskrit  commentary  and  an  English  translation,  in  the 
Panda,  a  journal  published  at  Benares  by  Messrs.  Lazarus 
and  Co.  In  the  monthly  issues  of  this  periodical  the  publi- 
catìon  of  the  Kàiikà  Vritti,  a  comment  on  the  grammatìcal 
aphorìsms  of  Panini,  has  also  been  oontinued  by  Professor 
Bàlasàstrin  of  Benares. 

"  Mr.  K.  T.  Telang,  of  Bombay,  already  fayourably  known 
to  European  seholars  by  several  papers,  espeeially  an  in- 
teresting essay  on  the  Kàmàyana  and  its  assumed  connexion 
with  Homer's  lUad,  has  now  published  a  metrical  English 
translation  of  the  f  amous  philosophical  treatise,  the  Bhagar 
vadgità.  Dr.  Lorinser,  some  years  ago,  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  author  of  this  work  was  acquainted  with  and 
largely  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament,  a  view  which 
has  been  severely  critìcized  by  European  seholars  also.  Mr. 
Telang  unfortunately  is  under  the  impression  that  Dr.  Lor- 
inser's  conclusions  have  been  accepted  by  the  generality  of 
European  Indianists,  and  in  a  highly  ingenious  introductìon 
to  his  translation  tries  to  show,  with  much  warmth  and,  I 
think,  not  without  success,  that  these  yiews  are  imfounded. 
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He  further  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Sanskiit  work  is 
much  older  tlian  is  generally  supposed,  yiz.  that  it  preceded 
both  Buddhism  and  the  systematic  treatises  of  the  Hindu 
Byatems  of  philosophy.  Whether  or  not  the  Hindu  scholar 
is  right  in  his  conclusions — ^and  few  will  probably  admit  that 
he  has  definitely  settled  the  latter  pqint — ^we  cannot  but 
congratulate  hìm  on  the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  wields 
his  criticai  pen. 

"In  his  'Indian  Wisdom/  Professor  Monier  Williams 
has  presented  to  the  general  reader  a  useful  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  chief  departments  of  Sanskrìt,  especially  post- 
vedic,  literature,  abundantly  illustrated  with  versions  of 
characteristic  passages. 

"Professor  Weber,  of  Berlin,  has  likewise  published  a 
second  German  edition  of  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Indian  Literature,  with  notes  embodying  the  additional 
results  of  research  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  work 
in  1852.  Though  this  pian  has  manifestly  its  incon- 
veniences,  it  has  at  least  the  adyantage  of  putting  clearly 
before  the  reader's  eye  the  progress  made  during  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  exploration  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

"To  Dr.  A.  Bumell  we  owe  an  important  criticai  essay 
on  the  grammatical  systems  of  the  Hindus  and  their  relation 
to  each  other. 

"Our  knowledge  of  Hindu  law  literature  has  been  en- 
larged  by  two  publications,  viz,  by  an  edition  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gautama,  by.  Professor  Stenzler,  of  Breslau, 
who  intends  shortly  to  publish  also  a  German  translation 
of  this  work;  and  by  an  English  translation  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Narada,  by  Dr.  J.  Jolly,  of  Wiirzburg. 

"The  relative  antiquity  of  the  several  recensions  of 
Kàlidàsa's  plays,  the  SakuntalA  and  the  Vikramarvaii, 
especially  the  f ormer,  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention 
at  the  hands  of  Professors  Weber  and  Pischel,  in  several 
papers  published  by  these  scholars.  The  point  is  very 
difficult  to  decide  ;  but  it  is  extremely  important,  as  it 
involves  a  variety  of  questions,  especially  our  estimate  of 
the  degree  of  authority  we  have  to  allow  f  or  the  teachings 
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of  Pràkrit  grammarians,  in  restorìng  the  orìgmal  texts  of 
the  older  plays.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Pischel  has  rendered  a 
good  service  by  a  criticai  edition  of  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
South-Indian  recension  of  the  Uryasi. 

'^On  one  of  his  recent  officiai  tours  for  examining  the 
CoUections  of  Sanskrit  and  Pràkrit  Manuscripts  in  Western 
India,  Dr.  G.  Bùhler  discovered,  among  nnmerous  other 
important  and  scarce  works,  the  VikTamAnkadevachanta^ 
an  artificial  epic  on  the  life  of  King  Yikramàditya  Tribhu- 
vanamalla  of  the  western  line  of  Chàlukyas,  who  reigned 
at  Kalyàni  in  the  eleventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
centuries.  The  text  of  this  historical  poem  has  now  been 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Bùhler,  with  an  analysis  of  the  work. 
Dr.  Jacobi,  of  Bonn,  has  also  contributed  to  Professor 
Weber's  Indische  Studien  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
Viracharitram,  a  poem  the  subject  of  which  forms  the  life 
of  a  prince,  Sùdrika,  who  is  here  represented  as  having 
liyed  at  the  time  of ,  and  as  having  been  connected  with 
the  founders  of  the  Yikramàditya  and  Sàliyàhana  eras. 

"  In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  Professor 
Cowell,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  writer  of  these  remarks  have 
published  a  catalogne  of  the  Society's  Collection  of  Buddhist 
Sanskrit  works. 

*^  Of  recently  published  translations  of  Sanskrit  works  may 
be  mentioned  one  of  Kàlidàsa's  play,  Màlavikàgnimitray  by 
Professor  C.  H.  Tawney,  of  Calcutta  ;  and  a  new  version  of 
Jayadeva's  famous  song,  the  Qitagovinda. 

"Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.  have  brought  out  an  extremely 
useful  Catalogne  of  the  Sanskrit  Books  and  Pamphlets 
hitherto  printed  in  Europe  and  India  ;  suppljdng  a  desider- 
atum  much  felt  by  Sanskrit  scholars  since  the  publication 
of  Zenker's  Bibliotheca  Orientalis."  ^ 


^  Triibner  k  Co.  bare  published  for  the  Trostees  of  the  Britisb  Mnseuin  the 
Catalogne  of  the  Printed  Sanskrit  Texts  in  their  Library.  This  Catalogne  has 
been  oompiled  by  Br.  Haas,  the  newly-elected  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  London 
Uniyersity  College,  and  is  a  testimony  to  his  Imowledge  and  indnstry. 
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Lanodes  OUGRO-FINNOISES. 

The  important  and  most  Western  branch  of  the  Taranian 
family  of  langnages,  known  as  the  Altaìc,  or  XJgro-Finnic, 
has  hitherto  been  unnoticed  in  oar  Annual  Reports,  and  the 
Society  has  to  express  its  thanks  to  M.  Gh.  Eug.  de  Fjfalvy, 
Yice-President  de  la  Société  Philologique  at  Paris,  and 
Professor  of  Orientai  History  and  Geography  at  the  Ecole 
Speciale  des  Langues  Orientales,  Paris,  for  his  interesting 
paper.  By  birth  a  Hungarian,  thoagh  resident  at  Paris,  he 
has  lately  published  a  Grammar  of  the  Magyar  and  Finnic 
Language,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  this  branch  of  Orientai 
study,  and  is  Editor  of  the  Revue  de  Philologie  et  d'Etimo- 
graphie. 

**  L'étade  de  la  lingnistique  et  de  la  philologie  dans  le  do- 
inaine  des  langues  ougro-finnoises  a  fait  de  grands  progrès 
ces  demières  années.  Chargé  pour  la  première  fois  par  la 
société  philologique  de  Londres  de  lui  exposer  la  marche  de 
cette  étttde,  je  suis  obligé  de  remonter  jusqu'à  l'année  1870, 
d'autant  plus  que  ces  travaux  sont  généralement  écrits  en 
saédoÌB  cu  en  russe  et  par  cela  méme  peu  connus  du  public 
savant  de  PEurope  occidentale.  Je  passerai  en  revue  ces 
publications  en  les  olassant  selon  les  grands  centres  où  elles 
se  sont  produites. 

**  Finlandie, — Je  signalerai  tout  d'abord  un  livre  appelé  à 
faire  epoque  dans  la  philologie  alta'ique,  le  grand  dictionnaire 
ftnnois-9uédoÌ8  de  M.  Lònnrot^^  dont  le  premier  volume,  pam 
en  1874,  est  une  osuvre  colossale,  bien  supérieure  à  tout  ce 
qui  s'est  publié  dans  ce  genre  en  Finlande.  Le  savant 
médecin  de  la  Finlande,  qui  en  recueillant  les  rhapsodies  de 
son  pays  a  été  le  véritable  créateur  du  'Kalévala,'  a  fait 
une  OBuvre  durable  dont  la  nécessité  se  faisait  d'autant  plus 
sentir  que  les  dictionnaires  depuìs  Jualentua  '  jusqu'à  Eurén  ' 
présentent  chacun  un  grand  nombre  de  lacunes  et  de  défec- 
tuosités.  Non  seulement  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  matériaux 
a  été  réuni  avec  une  patience  inouie,  mais  encore  ces  matériaux 
ont  été  groupés  et  disposés  avec  un  esprit  méthodique  et  sur 

>  Suomalaii-RaotMlaiiiai  Sanakiija  (A— M).    Helsineiasa,  1874. 

>  Fianioi  lexioi  tentamen.    1745.     *  FÌBsk-syeiiBk  Ordbok.  TaTasthuus,  1860. 
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et  un  discemement  peu  commini.   C'eat  mi  liyre  de  philologie 
remarquable. 

"  TJn  ouvrage  qu'on  peut  piacer  sans  hésiter  à  coté  de  la 
grande  publication  de  M.  Lonnrot,  c'est  l'édition  allemande 
dea  *  Kulturwòrter  in  dm  Westfinnisehen  l^prachen'^  de  M. 
Ahlqpist.  Ce  travail  qui  poursuit  la  solution  d'une  thèse 
historique  et  en  quelque  sorte  ethnographique,  est  cependant 
d'un  grand  intérét  pour  le  linguiste  et  le  philologie,  car  c'est 
la  philologie  et  la  linguistìque  qui  sont  la  def  de  voùte  sur 
laquelle  repose  l'édifice  de  ces  surprenantes  découvertee. 
Les  résultats  auxquels  arrivo  M.  Ahlqvist,  s'accordent  aveo 
les  données  de  Tacite,  de  Ptolémée  et  de  Jomandès  sur  les 
peuples  riverains  de  la  mer  Baltique.  On  peut  regretter  de 
trouver  dans  ces  trayaux  un  certain  parti-pris  et  un  esprit 
trop  exclusif,  mais  ils  ne  laissent  pas  d'ètre  considérables  et 
dignes  de  la  plus  sérieuse  attention,  et  l'auteur  j  soutient  san 
opinion  aveo  une  dialectique  des  plus  judicieuses  et  une 
méthode  scientifique  yraiment  remarquable.  M.  Ahlqyist 
est  en  outre  bien  connu  du  monde  savant  de  l'Europe  par  sea 
Orammaires  vèpae?  vote?  mordmney^  etc.,  et  en  demier  lieu 
par  ses  fragments  d'une  grande  grammaire  finnoisBj^  qui  ont 
paru  en  allemand,  et  qui  traitent  de  la  composition  des  noma 
et  de  la  dérivation  des  'nomina  actionis/  M.  Ahlqyist  publie 
en  outre  une  revue  philologique,  intitulée:  ^  Kieletàr'^  la 
fille  du  langage,  renfermant  une  sèrie  de  travaux  originaux 
qui  font  preuve  d'une  vaste  érudition.  Cotte  revue  qui  porte 
pour  épigraphe  le  dicton  d'Erasmo  :  ^Admonere  volumus,  non 
tnordere,  prodesse,  non  laedere,'  a  paru  pour  la  première  foie 
en  1871  et  est  arrivée  à  son  9*°^  numero.  Farmi  ses  coUa- 
borateurs  les  plus  zélés,  nous  signalerons  M.  Oenez  qui  y  a 

^  Die  Kulturworter  der  westfinniscìien  Spracben.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  alteren 
Kultorgpeschichte  der  Fiimen.  Deutsche  umgearbeitete  Aosgabe.  Helsingforo, 
1876. 

>  Anteckningar  i  Nord-Tschudìskan.    Helsingfon,  1859. 

8  Wotisk  Gramraatik     Helsingfors,  1856. 

*  Yersuch  eìner  mokscha-mord\'inischen  Orammatik  nebst  Texten  a.  Worter- 
Terzeichniss.     Bt.  Petersburg,  1861. 

^  Auszùge  au8  einer  Grammatik  der  fiimischen  Sprachen  :  Zweites  und  drìttes 
Btdck.  Zusammensetzuiìg  des  Komens.  Ableitung  der  Nomina  actionis.  Hel- 
gingfors  1872  et  1874. 

*  Eieletar,  tutkimnksia,  arvostelnja  ja  muistntoksia.  Snomen  Kirjallisoaden 
ja  Kielitieteen  alalta.    Toimittanut  Aog.  Ablqvìst. 
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publié    une   grammaire    de  la    langue   vépae^    travaìl   fort 
estimable. 

''  M.  Trjò  Koskinen  est  historìen,  mais  dans  ses  nombreux 
et  remarquables  travaux,  il  touche  souvent  à  la  linguistique  ^ 
et  à  la  philologie  ;'  ce  serait  dono  manquer  à  ma  tàcbe,  si  je 
paasais  sous  silence  son  nom  dans  cette  courte  énumération. 
En  Finlande,  comme  dans  chaque  pays  où  la  vie  nationale 
renaìt,  tout  le  monde  sans  distinction  se  met  un  peu  à  la 
tàche,  et  chacun  apporto  sa  pierre  à  la  réédiìication  de  la 
grandeur  nationale.  En  Finlande^  comme  ailleurs,  cette 
tftehe  n'est  pas  envisagée  de  la  méme  fa9on  ;  les  uns,  tout  en 
acceptant  la  civilisation  étrangère,  veulent  ètre  avant  tout 
les  fils  de  leurs  oeuvres,  les  autres  croient  à  un  glorieux  passe 
dont  ils  révent  le  retour^  ils  repoussent  tonte  immixtion  étran- 
gère,  fùt-elle  aussi  civilisatrice  que  possible;  quoiqu'il  en 
soit|  les  deux  écoles  sont  animées  d'un  sentiment  sacre, — 
l'amour  de  la  patrie — les  divergences  d'un  moment  passeront, 
comme  les  torrents  et  les  neiges  de  leur  pittoresque  pays. 

"  M.  0.  Danner  est  avantageusement  connu  par  ses  nom- 
breux travaux  philologiques,  au  nombre  desquels  nous  signa- 
lerons  un  rocabu/aire  compare  dea  languea  ougro-finnoisea*  dont 
la  première  partie  a  paru  en  1874  ;  un  apergu  de  Vhistoire  de 
la  philologie  de  ces  mémes  idiomes,*^  et,  en  demier  lieu,  un 
recueil  intitulè  :  Chanta  dee  Lapone  *  qui  vient  de  paraìtre. 
Le  lexique  de  M.  O.  Donner  est  une  OBuvre  d'heureuse  initia- 
tiye;  son  travail  bibliographique  a  certainement  rendu  un 
notable  service  à  tous  ceux  s'occupent  de  ce  genre  d'étude,  et 
l'édition  annotée  et  explicative  de  la  poesie  laponne  est  d'un 
intérèt  tout  particulier,  et  comme  nous  avons  peu  de  travaux 
sur  ce  peuple  si  curieux  à  connaìtre,  sa  lecture  a  été  pour  nous 
une  véritable  révélation.     Cette  demière  publication  pécbe 

^  Kieletar.    4Yihko.    W-epsAn  pohioiset  etajoukot. 

*  Tiedot  Suomen-sttwiin  muìnaisuudesta.  Hekingissa,  1862.  (M.  Koskinen 
6it  l'anteur  d*une  remarqnable  hìstoire  de  la  Fin  lande.) 

*  Sur  Tantàquité  des  Lives  en  Liyonie.     HeUinglors,  1866.     Finska  spr&kets 

Mtslara.     Abo,  1860. 

*  Vergletchendes  Wdrterbncli  der  finniflch-ngrischen  Sprachen.  Helringfon. 
1874.     I.  TheU. 

*  Of venikt  af  den  Finsk  TJgrìska  spr&kf onkningens  bistorìa.  HeUingf on,  1 872. 

*  lieder  der  Lappen.    Helsingfors,  1876. 
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malheareusement  par  un  grand  nombre  de  fautes  allemandeB; 
ce  qui  prouvent  jusqu'à  l'évidence  qu'à  Helsingfors  les  im- 
pressions  faites  dans  oette  langue  ne  sont  pas  assez  soignéea. 

''M.  Krohn  a  publié  en  1872  une  petite  grammaire  chéto- 
nienne,^  à  l'usage  dea  Finnois  qui  est  très  satisfaisante.  La 
syntaxe  fintwise^  dont  M.  Jahnèson  est  l'auteur,  est  également 
un  travail  fort  estimable. 

"  Je  signalerai  en  passant  le  dictionnaire  allemand'finncia^ 
de  M.  Oodenì^'elm  qui  au  point  de  vue  de  la  partie  allemande 
(et  c'en  est  certainement  la  plus  importante,  l'ouvrage  s'adres- 
sant  aux  Finnois)  laisse  beaucoup  à  désirer  ;  il  renferme  une 
foule  de  mota  et  de  locutions,  qui  n'existent  que  dans  Timagi- 
nation  de  l'auteur. 

"Mongrie. — A  Budapest,  l'autre  centre  des  études  altaì'ques, 
les  travaux  à  signaler  sont  nombreux  et  font  preuve  d'une 
heureuse  émulation. 

''  M.  Paul  Hunfaivy,  le  yétéran  de  oes  études,  continue  sana 
relàche  ses  belles  publications  ;  après  avoir  expliqué  la  plus 
grande  partie  des  iextea  oatiaques  et  vogaulea  reoueillis  par 
Eéguly,  il  yient  de  faire  paraìtre  successivement,  dans  sa 
revtw  philologique,^  et  une  grammaire  vogoulej^  et  une  gram* 
maire  oatiaquefi  Oes  deux  travaux  d'une  importance  égale 
pour  l'ethnograpbie,  la  linguistique  et  la  philologie  ont  obtena 
une  médaille  de  première  classe  à  l'exposition  géographique 
de  Paris  (1876). 

"  M.  Hunfalvy  fait  aussi  de  nombreuses  rechercbes  mytho- 
logiques,  qui  ont  pour  base  principale  la  philologie.  Oea 
travaux  ne  font  qu'assurer  davantage  à  leur  auteur  la  place 
glorìeuse,  qu'il  s'eet  acquise  parmi  les  maitres  de  la  scienoe 
alta'ique. 

"  La  revue  pbilologique  dont  M.  Hunfalvy  est  le  Directeur 
entro  dans  sa  12"^®  année  et  MM.  Budenz,  Yambéry,  etc.,  en 
sont  les  zélés  collaborateurs  et  les  fermes  soutiens. 

''M.  Hunfalvy  a  rencontré  dans  M.  Budenz,  esprit  éminem- 

1  Wiron  Kielioppi  Suomalaisìlle.    Helsingissa,  1872. 

*  FinBka  spr&kets  satslara.    Helsingfors,  1871. 

'  Deutsch-fiimiBclies  Wortorbach.     Helsingfon,  1873. 

«  Nyelvtadomànyi  Kozlemények  (de  1862  à  1873).     IO  Tol. 

*  A  Kondai  yogul  nyely.    Festen,  1872.      '  Az  osztiàk  nyelr.  Festen,  1874« 
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ment  judicìeux  et  critìque  un  puissant  auxilialre.  M.  Budenz 
a  pubUé  en  1873  une  petite  grammaire  finnoise,^  qui  au  point 
de  Yue  du  caractère  rationnel  de  Bon  expositioa  Uisse  loin 
derriàre  elle,  les  travaux  grammaticauz  depuis  Vhael^ 
jusqu'à  Eurén,^  Les  difficultés  que  présente  la  langue 
finnoise  y  sont  traitées  avec  une  attention  tonte  particu* 
lière,  et  le  savant  académicien  de  Budapest  à  réussi  à  alléger 
de  beaucoup  le  bagage  philologique  des  grammairiens  fin- 
nois,  Les  principes  de  la  phonétique,  les  déclinaisons  et  les 
conjugaisons  7  sont  traitées  dans  des  règles  générales,  concises 
et  nettement  établies  sur  une  base  vraiment  scientifique. 

''  Mais  l'oeuvre  capitale  de  cet  esprit  infatigable  est  son 
voeabulaire  ougro-magyar.^  lei  nous  voyons  éclater  la 
différence,  qui  existe  entre  la  méthode  de  M.  O.  Donner,  et 
la  méthode  inaugurée  par  M.  Ahlqyist  que  M.  Budenz  a  si 
brillamment  continuée.  Malgré  ses  incontestables  mérites, 
FoBuvre  de  M.  Donner  ne  peut  se  comparer  à  celle  de  M. 
Budenz,  qui  lui  est  bien  supérieure  par  le  nombre  et  la  pro- 
fondeur  des  recherohes  ainsi  que  par  la  méthode  scientifique. 
M.  O.  Donner  est  un  sanscritiste  qui  s'occupo  en  méme  temps 
de  l'ougro-finnois,  tandisque  M.  Budeuz  est  avant  tout  un 
Altaisant  qui  possedè  en  méme  temps  la  connaissance  du 
sanscrit  et  d'une  fonie  d'autres  langues  de  l'Europe  et  du 
monde  entier.  La  maxime  de  Goethe:  *In  der  Beschrànkung 
%eigt  sich  der  MeUter'  a  toujours  été  pour  M.  Budenz  le 
guide  principal  de  ses  trayaux. 

^'M.  Budenz  a  également  publié  de  nombreux  trayaux 
sur  ia  langue  des  Tchéréniasee,^  des  études  ougoures^  et  en 
demier  lieu  un  petit  fascicule  sur  la  langue  des  Lapons  de  la 
SuèdeJ 

"  En  Hongrie  je  nommerai  encore  M.  Vàmhéry  dont  le  nom 
est  connu  dans  tout  l'uniyers  et  qui,  aussi  sayant  linguiste 
qu'ethnographe,  est  encore  un  aimable  et  spirituel  conteur. 

*  RoTidflnnnyelTtan.     Badapest,  1S73.     *  Grammatica  fenilica.    Abo,  1788. 

'  Finsk  ipràklara,  Abo,  1849.    Fiiuk  sprAUira,  Ibo,  1851.    Finsk  spiftklara, 
1869. 

*  Magyar-u^or  Sassebasoiìliió  iióUr.    Budapest,  1872-75. 

*  Vocabnlanum  Seremissioom  utriiuque  dialecti.    Pest,  1866. 

*  XJgrìiche  Sprachstadien.    Pett,  1869. 

*  Svéd-lapp  nyelTmutalTlLnyok.    1874-75. 

2()» 
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Je  ne  me  sena  pas  assez  de  compétence  pour  me  prononoer 
sur  ses  nombreux  travaux,  qui  au  dire  dea  connaisseurs  soni 
de  tout  point  remarquables. 

"MM.  Edehpacher}  Findly,^  VolfJ^  et  d'autres  font  de 
louables  efforts  pour  traiter  à  fond  les  questiona  les  plus  com- 
pliquéee  de  la  philologie  magyare. 

'' Je  me  permetterai  encore  de  sìgnaler  à  Budapest  une 
revue  philologique^  de  la  plus  grande  importanee  pour  la  vie 
et  le  developpement  de  Tidiome  magyar.  Cette  revue,  intitulée 
le  Magyar  Nyelvor^  est  arrivée  à  son  cinquième  volume  ;  elle 
eat  dirigée  par  M.  Szarvas  et  un  altaiaant  diatingué  M. 
Simonyi  y  publie  aes  savantea  diaaertationa. 

''  Il  exiate  dono  une  noble  émulation  entro  Helsìngfors  et 
Budapest,  et  cette  lutto  en  champ  clos  ne  manquera  pas  de 
devenir  heureuae  et  feconde  pour  la  acience. 

*^  Russie. — ^Dana  le  reste  de  l'Europe  on  a'intéreaae  aussi 
à  ce  genre  de  travaux:  M.  Wiedemann  publie  depuia  un 
grand  nombre  d'annéea  dee  travaux  importante  relatifa  à  la 
philologie  alta'ique.  Oeux  qui  n'auraient  paa  estimé  à  leur 
juste  valeur  les  premiers  eaaaia  grammaticaux  du  aavant 
académicien  de  St.  Pétersbourg  ont  pu  étre  émerveilléa  du 
mèrito  de  aa  grammaire  ehstonienne,^  publication  tonte  recente. 
C'est  là  un  travail  d'érudition  par  excellence,  dont  Poppor- 
tunité  aera  d'autant  plua  appréciée  quo  juaqu'ici  lea 
grammaires  dana  cette  langue  avaient  laiaaé  infiniment  à 
désirer, 

"Al/emagne. — ^Le  demier  survivant  dea  vaillanta  pìonniers 
de  rérudition  altaique,  M.  Schott,  contemporain  dea  Caatrén 
et  dea  Sjògrén,  a  publie  de  1860  à  1872  une  aérie  d'étudea 
du  plua  haut  intérét,  aoua  le  titre  altajische  Siudien.^  Malgré 
aon  grand  àge  le  célèbre  ainologue  de  Berlin  vient  de  nona 
donner  dana  aon  dernier  travail  :    Zur   Uigurenfrage  "^  une 

^  Rumim  elemek  a  magyar  nyelvben.    Pesten,  1875. 

•  A  magyar  rokonértelmii  sz6k.    Pesteiif  1870. 

'  Nyelvemléktàr.     Règi   magyar  codexek    és    nyomtatvànyok.      Budapest, 
1874. 

•  Magyar  Nyelvor,  Budapest,  1876  (v"»«vol.). 

'  Grammatik  der  ehstnischen  Spracbe.     St.  Petersburg,  1875. 

•  Altajische  Studien.     Berlin,  1860-72. 
T  Zur  Uigurenfrage.     Berlin,  1874-75. 
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nouvelle  preuve  de  aon  étonnante  perspicacité  et  de  bob 
grand  savoir.  Les  données  souvent  fantastiques  de  Elap- 
Toth  et  les  nombreuses  inexaotitudee  de  Schmidt  sont  reprises 
et  rectifiées,  et  cette  intéressante  question  est  présentée  sous 
un  nouveau  joor.  La  réputation  de  Klaproth,  oonsidérable- 
ment  sui'faite»  est  réduite  par  M.  Schott  à  ses  justes  propor- 
tions. 

'^Signalons  aussi  les  Communications  de  M.  Schott  à 
l'académie  de  Berlin,  où  il  ne  manque  jamais  l'oecasion 
d'éclairer  la  savante  compagnie  sur  les  diverses  questions 
philologiques  et  ethnograpbiques,  qui  concement  les  peuples 
de  rOural. 

^M.  Weske  a  ébauché  un  essai  de  grammaire  comparse 
des  langues  ougro-finnoises,^  qui  malgré  sa  diffosion  contient 
le  fruit  de  précieuses  recherches. 

**  Angleterre, — Le  Prince  Lucien  Bonapartey  connu  par  ses 
nombreux  travaux  pbilologiques,  a  fait  paraitre  à  Londres 
la  traduction  de  TEvangile  selon  St.-Matbieu  dans  les  idiomes 
et  dialectes  ougro-finnois  suivants  :  Carélien  meridional, 
Livonien  de  Eolken,  Livonien  de  Pisen,  Permien,  Zyrénien 
Yotiaque,  Tcbérémisse  des  Montagnes,  Tchérémisses  de 
la  plaine,  Ersa-mordvine,  Konda-Togoul,  et  Ostiaque  d'Ob- 
dorsk 

"  Ces  différentes  traductions  ont  été  faites  sur  les  lieux 
par  des  indigènes,  revues  par  M.  Wiedemann  et  éditées  et 
eorrigées  par  le  Prince  lui-méme  à  Londres.  Comme  dans 
tous  ses  travaux  le  Prince  a  apporté  une  attention  toute 
particulière  et  une  scrupuleuse  exactitude  à  ces  belles  pub- 
lications  qui  sont  d'autant  plus  précieuses  quelles  représentont 
souvent  les  seules  données  que  nous  possédons  sur  quelques 
unes  de  ces  langues. 

"  France. — M.  Lneien  Adam  s'est  fait  le  représentant 
fran9ais  de  ce  genre  d'étudés.  Son  travail  sur  Vharmonie 
des  voyeìles  dans  les  langues  ouralo-aifàiques,^  quoiqu'un  peu 
spéculatif,  denoto  un  jugement  sur  et  un  coup-d'cBÌl  juste. 

1  Untersachun^n  znr  yergleichenden  Grammatik  des  finnisoben  Sprach- 
stammes.     Leipzig,  1873. 

'  De  rhannouie  des  Tojelles  dans  les  langues  ouralo-alta'iqiies.    Paris,  1874. 
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II  8erait  à  désirer  que  ce  sa^aat  donnit  des  travaux  de  plus 
longue  haleina 

''  M.  Luoien  Adam  a  aaasi  touIu  prèter  sa  préeieuse  eolla- 
boration  à  une  entreprise  qui  nous  interesse  au  premier  chef. 
Je  Teux  parler  de  la  Mevue  de  PhUologie  et  (FMhnograpkie 
que  nous  avons  eu  l'honneur  de  fonder  nous-mème  en  1874, 
et  qui,  tout  en  voulant  travailler  au  profit  des  langues  non- 
aryennes  en  general,  s'est  consacrée  avant  tout  à  la  linguis- 
tique  et  à  la  philologie  altaìque  et  américaine.  Le  concours 
de  MM.  Hunfalvy,  Koskinen,  Y&mbéry,  Oppert,  L.  Angrand, 
de  Charencey,  de  Mainof,  Halévy  et  autres  a  permis  à  cette 
nouvelle  publication,  devenue  depuis  l'organe  de  la  sodété 
philologique  de  Paris,  de  s'acquitter  sans  relàche  de  la  tàche 
à  laquelle  elle  s'est  consaosée. 

'' Je  ne  terminerai  pas  ce  rapide  aper9u  sans  yous  parler 
des  efforts  que  M.  ^angoia  Lenormant  a  faits,  pour  classar 
Taccadien  ou  plutdt  le  sumérien  parmi  les  langues  altaiques, 
méme  ougro-finnoÌBes.  Le  livre  que  M.  Lenormant  a  publié  à 
ce  sujet  sur  le  touranisme  de  cette  langue,^  a  été  réfuté  depuis 
et  les  hommes  les  plus  compétents,  tels  que  MM.  Ahlqvìst 
et  Budenz,  se  refusent  absolument  à  y  attacber  une  im- 
portance  quelconque.  M.  Lenormant  n'a  d'ailleurs  pas 
été  suivi  dans  sa  campagne  par  tous  les  Assyriologaes 
de  Franco.  M.  Oppert  est  reste  éloigné  de  la  lutté,  et  le 
sayant  professeur  du  Collège  de  Franco  a  fait  à  ce  sujet  une 
déclarationf  qui  ne  laisse  prise  à  aucune  équiyoque.  ^La 
ianffue  iumérienne^  a-t-il  dit,  n'est  pas  une  langue  sémìHque^ 
mais  je  euis  Unn  de  vouloir  prétendre  que  ce  eoit  une  laugue 
altcuque/  Le  plus  iagénieux  entassement  des  matériaox 
grammaticauz  les  plus  disparates  ne  suffit  dono  pas  pour 
défendre  une  thèse  à  tout  point  insoutenable  et  nous  termin* 
erons  cette  appréciation  par  les  paroles  de  M.  Budenz  :  *  qu'il 
est  malheureux  de  yoir  dépenser  tant  d'esprit  et  tant  d'érudi- 
tion  en  pure  porte.'  " 

^  La  langue  prìmitiTe  de  la  Chaldée  et  leB  idiomee  toaranieu.    Parìa,  1876. 
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Talhudical  and  Rabbinical  Literatxjbb. 

For  the  elaborate  and  valuable  report  on  Talmudical  and 
Rabbinical  Literature  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Ad. 
Neubauer,  M.A.,  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford^  whose  taak  is  to  catalogne  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  this 
Library. 

"  Hebrew,  modified  in  its  grammatica!  £ovma  and  enriched 
by  the  introdaction  of  words  of  ether  Semitic  idioma,  or 
eTon  of  Greek  and  Latin,  is  commonly  called  Babbinic; 
it  can  Bcarcely  be  considered  a  dead  language,  for  it  is 
net  only  employed  for  books  on  ali  branches  of  science 
and  literature,  but  is  also  spoken  by  a  great  number  of  Jews 
at  the  present  timo.  Not  only  books  relating  to  Hebraico- 
Rabbinical  literature  have  been  written  in  Sabbinic,  but 
classical  werks  of  various  nations,  such  as  the  tragedies 
of  Bacine,  Shakspeare's  Othello,  Milton,^  Lessing^s  Nathan 
the  Wise,  and  even  Goethe's  Faust,^  bave  been  translated 
into  it.  The  last-named  work  may,  without  doubt,.  be  con- 
sidered a  great  success;  and  the  translator,  the  late  Dr. 
Letteria,  has  in  our  judgment  in  many  respeots  surpassed 
the  originai.  The  dramaiiè  persanae  are  taken  from 
Jenìak  history;  for  instance,  the  learned  and  dissatisfied 
Faost  is  represented  by  the  Talmudical  Elishah,  son  of 
Abuyah,  who,  searching  too  deeply  for  the  solution  of  theo- 
sophical  problems,  was  finally  driven  to  apostasy.  Any 
Hebrew  scholar  will  read  the  above-mention^  translations 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  Book  of  Job.  A  stili  better 
proof  can  be  given  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
Babbinic  is  stili  a  living  language.  Novels,  both  originals 
and  translations,  are  yearly  published  in  this  idiom.    The 


)  liim  hmk'Kuthi  (thè  OiuhiU),  OtheUoyder  Mohr  mm  Vmedig,  imnslatéd/t-om 
thi  Jbtgiiik  mio  Mskrew  by  /.  È,  StUkituony  with  a  crìtioal  introdaction  by  P. 
SmoleukT.  Sto.  Vienna,  1874.  MiltoH*B  Faradiu  Loti,  in  Seòmo  blank 
wtruy  by  J.  £.  8.  (no  date). 

*  itm  Mufahf  OoetMt  Famt^  nn$  Trugoedù  m  Hn§r  hehraitchtn  Umdiehtung, 
Sto.    Vienna,  1866. 
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late  Mapo  of  Kowno  (Poland)  wrote,  amongst  several  others, 
a  noyel  under  the  title  The  Love  of  8%on^  which  is  a  masterly 
production,  both  in  style  and  matter.  A  description  of  Jewish 
life  in  Galicia  has  appeared  in  the  monthly  paper  caUed 
hash'Shahar,  which  has  been  considered  worthy  of  a  trans- 
lation  into  French  for  the  Bévute  dee  deux  mondes?  Sue's 
Mydères  de  Paris,^  translated  into  Hebrew,  has  reached 
several  editions.  Finally,  treatises  on  general  and  special 
historical  subjects,  on  yarious  branches  of  naturai  science, 
medicine,  and  mathematics,  are  constantly  published  io 
Babbinic.  These  publications  are  read  by  Jews  in  the 
East,  Poland  and  Russia,  Hungary  and  the  Danubian 
provinces,  to  whom  the  Hebrew  language  is  much  more 
accessible  than  that  spoken  in  their  respective  coontries. 
No  less  than  four  weekly  papers  are  published  in  Hebrew/ 
the  first  columns  of  which  are  devoted  to  current  politics, 
and  the  last  to  literature  and  adyertisements.  Of  course 
these  papers  must  be  read  by  Jews  who  know  only  Babbinic, 
or  to  whom  it  is  more  familiar  than  any  other  language. 
Let  US  also  mention  a  well-known  fact,  yiz.  that  many  of  the 
beau  sèxe  participate  in  the  knowledge  of  this  language. 
Who  would  yenture  after  this  to  assert  that  the  so-called 
Kabbinical  idiom  is  a  completely  dead  language  P  We  haye 
stili  to  explain  our  assertion  that  it  is  spoken  by  many 
Jews.  In  Jerusalem,  for  instance,  where  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation  is-  composed  of  men  coming  from  Arabic-speaking 
countries,  from  Persia  and  Kurdistan,  from  Armenia  and 
Turkey,  from  Greece  and  Poland,  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication  is  Babbinic,  which  they  ali  speak  more  or  less 
fluently.  The  AlHance  Israelite  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  aa 
well  as  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  in  London,  com- 
municate  with  the  Eastem  Jews  in  Hebrew,  and  ali  casu- 

*  Ahahath  Cionj  amor  ZionU^  fàbula  romoMensis^  e  tempore  regi»  Achae.  Sto. 
Wilna,  1864. 

2  15th  of  September,  1876. 

3  Mietere  Parie.  Sto.  Wilna,  1857.  The  Hebrew  word  Miètere  means 
"  hidden  things." 

*  a.  The  ham-Maggid,  published  at  Lyck  (Prussia)  ;  b.  The  hal-Zebanom,  at 
Mayence;  e.  The  haz-ZeJirahf  at  Warsaw;  d.  The  ÈaòateUihy  at  Jerusalem. 
The  hak'Karmely  at  Wilna,  is  now  a  monthly  magazine,  and  the  ham^Melits,  at 
Odessa,  has  ceased  with  its  tenth  year  of  existence. 
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istical  correspondence  between  the  rabbia  of  various  countries 
is  carrìed  on  in  that  lang^age.  Wbat  an  active  communi- 
cation  is  kepi  up  among  the  leamed  Jews  of  ali  countries 
may  be  seen  from  the  pubUcation  of  several  quarterlies/ 
as  well  as  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  written  in 
this  idiom.  Strange  it  is  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  bring  out  a  grammar  and  a  lexicon  of  Rabbinic, 
so  as  to  enable  any  one  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  it 
without  the  assistance  of  a  Jewish  teacher.  Biblical  and 
Semitic  scholars  can  scarcely  do  without  an  acquaintance 
with  this  strange  idiom,  since  important  artides  on  biblical 
criticism,  as  well  as  on  inscriptions  of  various  kinds,  are 
to  be  found  in  modem  Eabbinical  publications.  We  are 
glad  to  state  that  there  is  a  school  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
which  begins  to  cultivate  this  idiom,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  Tarious  publications  made  by  younger  members  of  both 
Universities. 

"  After  this  introduction  on  the  present  state  of  Babbinic, 
we  sfaall  pass  on  to  the  enumeration  of  the  yarious  publica- 
tions issued  in  dififerent  countries  during  the  last  ten  years, 
having  first  accounted  for  the  omissions  which  any  critic 
may  easily  discoyer  in  this  report.  Scattered  as  the  Jewish 
people  is  ali  over  the  world,  so  scattered  are  their  literary 
productions  in  various  periodicals,  as  the  following  con- 
siderations  will  show.  1.  Babbinical  learning  being  con- 
cerned  with  various  branches  of  science  and  literature,  the 
specialist  may  expect  to  find  his  own  particular  subject 
treated,  not  in  periodicals  of  general  Babbinic  Uterature, 
but  in  publications  devoted  to  his  specialty.  We  must 
therefore  not  be  astonished  to  find  Dr.  Steinschneider  pub- 
lishing  papers  on  the  history  of  mathematics  and  medicine 
in  Schlòmlich's'  and  Yirchow's'  Zeihchriften;   on  matters 

1  The  hi'HalwLf  publùhed  by  Schorr  ;  the  Téshurun^  by  Kobak  ;  the  Kokhhe 
Yizhagy  by  Stern  and  Weias  ;  the  hash-Shahar,  by  Smolensky  ;  the  hak-£armei, 
by  Finn  ;  the  Or  Thorah^  by  Eohen  Zedeq. 

*  Abraham  Judaeua  and  Zum  Speculum  asirùttomieum  des  Alb^tut  Magnus, 
etc.,  Zeitechrift  fùr  Mathematik  und  Physik,  tomee  xii.  and  xìy. 

*  Corutantinu*  Afrieanus;  Donoio;  die  taxalogùchm  Sehriften  der  Araber  bis 
Ende  det  xii,  Jahrhunderis^  Archiv  fur  pathologische  Anatomie,  etc.  Tomee 
sxxtìL  zzxTÌiL  and  tii. 
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conceming  the  Romance  languages  in  Lemcke's  Jahrbueh} 
This  last  Bubjeet  is  also  treated  by  M.  Darmesteter,  of  Paris, 
in  the  Eomania,^  and  by  Professor  Bòhmer  and  the  wrìter 
of  this  report  in  the  Romaniache  Studien?  Historieal 
subjects  on  the  Khazars  and  Sclaves  are  published  in  Russian 
perìodicals  by  Dr.  Harkavy/  on  Italy  by  Signor  Lattes  in 
the  Archivio  Veneto,^  on  French  rabbis  by  M.  Renan  to- 
gether  with  the  present  wrìter  in  the  Hiatoire  littéraire  de  la 
France^  and  by  M.  Adrìen  de  Longpérìer  in  the  Journal 
dea  Savanta?  Rabbinic,  being  a  step-daughter  of  Hebrew, 
has  also  a  right  to  be  considered  a  branch  of  an  Orientai 
langoage,  and  so  we  may  ezpect  to  find  papers  on  it  in 
periodicals  devoted  to  those  studies.  Thus  Dr.  Zunz,  the 
late  Dr.  Geiger,  as  well  as  Dr.  Steinschneider  and  others, 
bave  contributed  papers  on  Rabbinical  philology  in  the 
Deutach-morgenlàndiache  Zeitaehrifi;  M.  Derenbourg  and  the 
writer  of  this  report  bave  done  the  same  in  the  Journal 
Aaiatique;  Professors  7.  Lasinio,  De  Benedetti,  and  Castelli, 
as  well  as  Abbate  Perreau  in  the  Annuario;^  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Biblical- 
Archaeological  Society.*  2.  The  sa  vanta  belonging  to  varìous 
countrìes  contributo  to  the  publications  of  the  academies 
of  their  own  countries.  We  shall  bave  to  mention  by  and 
by  many  of  these  important  publicatioDs.  3.  Matters  ex- 
dusively  conceming  Rabbinical  literature  find  their  place 
in  special  periodicals  edited  by  Jewish  savants  in  Hebrew 
or  German.  We  bave  already  mentioned  the  former  ; 
the  most  important  of  the  latter  are  those  edited  by  Drs. 


*  Ttopét  hébràisehf  ein  Beitrag  zur  OetehieHts  der  Fabeln  im  MittelaUer^ 
Jahrbach  fiir  romanischey  etc.,  Literatur,  t.  xiii.  p.  351. 

'  Olo8$et  et  fflo8$airet  hébriux'f rancate  au  moffen^à^e,  Romania,  t.  ii.  p.  146  ; 
déttx  éléffiea  du  Vàtieatty  ibid.  iii.  p.  443. 

*  Un  roeabulaire  hébraieth-fran^aii,  Romanische  Studien,  t.  L  p.   103;   d^ 
voeaMit  franeth^allieis  Judaicé  trameriptii,  iUd.  p.  197. 

«  IVantaetions  of  the  Archaeologieal  Society  (in  Russian),  1872  to  1874. 
^  Tornea  t.  tì.  and  irii.  "  Tome  xxtìì.  p.  431  seqq. 

^  Intet-iptiont  de  la  Ftanee^  du  v*  eiiele  au  xvii^,  eto.,  Journal  dee  SaTants,  1874, 
p.  647  Beqq. 

*  jinnuario    della    eoeietà    italiana   per    gli    etudii    orientalif    Firenie, 
1878-74. 

*  Traneactione  of  the  Society  fir  BMieal  Arehaeology^  1872,  pp.  263-270. 
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Geiger/  Steinsclineider'  and  Berliner,^  at  Berlin,  and  by 
Professor  Graetz  at  Breslau.^  Dr.  N.  Bruii  also  edits  an 
annuaire,^  and  Dr.  Hahmer  a  Uterary  fortnigbtly  appendix 
to  a  Jewish  periodical.*  Tbe  periodical  edited  by  Dr. 
Philippson''  bas  also  from  time  to  time  small  literary 
artides.  Let  us  in  addition  mention  tbe  JRévtte  Israelite  in 
Paris,  wbicb  only  existed  for  a  year,  and  tbe  Inraeliikche 
Letierbode  edited  at  Amsterdam  by  M.  Boest.  Otber 
Jewisb  perìodicais,  wrìtten  in  Frencb,  Italian,  and  Englisb, 
must  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  poasessing  no  literary 
importance.  Witb  tbis  vast  number  of  papers  publisbed  in 
varìous  languages  every  year  on  Habbinical  subjects,  it  is 
certainly  impossible  not  to  be  guilty  of  omissions  in  a  report 
eztending  over  ten  years.  It  may  be  added  too  tbat  many 
of  tbe  articlés  are  eitber  mere  notes  or  of  too  little  im- 
portance to  be  wortby  of  special  notice.  So  mucb  for  tbe 
omission  of  articlés  publisbed  in  periodicals.  As  regards  books, 
too,  we  can  be  no  more  complete.  Bussia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Tarious  Eastem  towns,  and  Legbom  produce  every  year 
a  largo  quantity  of  Babbinical  literature  on  various  subjects  : 
BibUcal  and  Talmudical  commentarìes,  books  of  prayers  and 
casuistry,  Kabbalistical  and  legendary  works,  modem  poetry, 
general  bistory,  and  treatises  on  naturai  science,  besides 
new  editions  of  old  publications  witbout  any  belp  from 
MSS.  ;  most  of  tbese  publications  never  reacb  our  librarìes, 
and  we  sball  not  be  too  severe  if  we  say  tbat  we  are  not  any 
tbe  worse  for  it.  Not  to  know  tbem  may  be  a  loss  biblio- 
grapbically,  but  not  for  literature.  We  sball  tberefore  bave 
nothing  to  sbow  from  tbose  countrìes  if  we  only  except  tbe 
Works  of  Beifmann,  Gottlober,  and  Gurland. 

*'  Let  US  now  come  to  tbe  most  important  publications  of 

>  JUÌ9ck$  ZtUuhrift  fìr  Witmmhaft  umd  ZOm,  1862  to  1875,  ceased  to 
i^pear  in  oon^equenoe  of  the  Editor's  death. 

*  Eam'MasInr,  KebraiteJu  Biòlioffraphù,  1858,  seqq. 

>  Mag9nnjmriidi9eké  LUeraiur,  1874  and  1875. 

*  MonaUitehrifi  fur  Ouehiehte  wtd  WitUMehaft  da  Judtnthumtf  hegwn  by 
the  Ute  Dr.  Frankel  in  1 845. 

'  JahrbUeherfSrJiidùeke  OeiehiehU  und  Literatur^  1874. 

*  Btiiage  am-judi§ehin  Woehtntekrift^  1870  seqq. 
'*  AUgtmmtu  Ziitfmg  det  Judmikumt^  1838  seqq. 
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the  laBt  decennium,  and,  in  order  to  be  as  methodical  as 
possible,  let  us  begin  with  a.  books  and  monographs  oontain- 
ing  descrìptions  of  Ubrarìes,  both  public  and  piÌTate»  of 
printed  books  and  MSS.  ;  next  will  follow  ò.  an  enumeration 
of  the  most  important  contrìbations  to  Talmudical  wrìtings  ; 
e,  of  commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  d.  of  grammatical 
and  lexicographical  works  ;  e.  of  poetry  ;  /.  of  philosophical 
and  miscellaneous  texts.  Karaitic  and  Samaritan  Uteratnre 
are  subjects  too  dosely  connected  with  Babbinic  to  be  omitted 
bere  ;  a  brief  account  of  them  will  therefore  follow  as  a  kind 
of  appendix. 

"  Catalogues. — ^The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  pos- 
sesses,  no  doubt,  after  the  Bodleian,  the  best  collection  of 
printed  Babbinical  books,  the  catalogue  of  which,  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Zedner,  has  been  published  by  order  of  the  Trustees.^ 
The  late  L.  Bosenthal,  a  very  learned  Jew  of  Hanover,  pos- 
sessed  one  of  the  best  coUections  of  Babbinical  books  to  be 
found  \  it  is  now  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  possession  of  his  son 
George  ;  the  catalogue  of  it  has  been  published  on  the  model 
of  that  of  the  British  Museum  by  M.  Boest,^  the  editor  of 
the  Israelitkche  Letterhode.  The  much  regretted  Solomon 
Munk,  member  of  the  Institut  de  Franco,  and  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  Collège  de  Franco,  was,  during  hìs  tenute 
of  office  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  preparìng  the 
catalogue  of  its  Hebrew  MSS.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
collection  of  Babbinical  MSS.  after  those  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  the  British  Museum.  He  having  lost  the  use 
of  his  eyes  in  1848,  M.  J.  Derenbourg,  now  member  of  the 
Institut  de  France,  was  engaged  to  revise  his  slips  and  to 
describe  the  MSS.  left  uncatalogued  by  Munk.  Through 
some  difficulties  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
library,  M.  Derenbourg  did  not  publish  this  result  of  the 
labours  of  Munk  and  himself  ;  a  second  revision  was  then 
made  by  M.  Franck,  member  of  the  Institut  and  Professor 
in  the- Collège  de  France,  who,  being  mostly  interested  in 

^  Catalogue  of  the  Sebrow  Book*  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Mueeum^  1867. 
'  Catalog  der  Hehraica  und  Judaiea  aue  der  L,  Bosenthaftchen  Biòliotkek. 
2  Yols.    Amsterdam,  1876. 
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the  history  of  the  Kabbalah,  paid  full  attention  only  to 
the  MSS.  belonging  to  that  branch  of  literature.  Finally, 
M.  Zotenberg,  who>  though  a  bom  Jew>  is  not  a  Babbinical 
acholar,  revised  the  aiready  twice  revised  slips,  and  spoiled 
the  labour  of  bis  predeceesors  by  shortening  them,  and 
by  bis  inability  to  fili  up  the  gaps  left  by  Munk  and 
Derenbourg.  We  may  apply  bere  the  proverb,  *too  many 
oooka  spoil  the  broth;'  but  in  spite  of  ita  faults»  he  has 
brought  out  a  useful  catalogne,  with  a  carefully  elaborated 
index.^  The  Eoyal  Library  of  Munich,  although  not  one 
of  the  richest  in  Hebrew  MSS.,  as  far  as  quantity  is  con- 
cemed  (there  are  only  418),  has  a  well-selected  set  of  works, 
and  many  of  their  MSS.  bave  been  published  in  this 
century.  We  shall  bave  to  mention  amongst  Talmudical 
publications  the  complete  MS.  of  the  Talmud  of  Babylon 
existing  in  this  Library.  Dr.  Lilienthal  published  in  1838 
and  1839  a  short  description  of  this  collection,  but  at  that 
timo  the  knowledge  of  Eabbinical  literature  was  not  ad- 
vanced  enough  to  enable  him  to  desoribe  such  an  important 
coUection  correctly,  and  the  author  was,  we  must  say,  a 
yery  poor  scholar  even  for  bis  timo.  It  is  indeed  fortunate 
for  Eabbinical  literature  that  the  well-known  bibliographer 
Dr.  Steinschneider  undertook  to  make  a  catalogue  of  this 
collection.^  The  author  is  bere  perhaps  a  little  too  short, 
certainly  much  shorter  than  in  bis  catalogues  of  the  printed 
books  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
Library  of  Leyden.  He  is,  we  are  glad  to  state,  not  so 
aggressive  against  others  as  in  bis  former  works,  and  this 
catalogue  has  the  advantage  of  being  written  in  Oerman, 
whilst  the  others  are  composed  in  a  very  uninteUigible 
Latin. — ^Russia  is  a  rivai  of  other  great  states,  not  only 
politically,  but  also  in  literary  activity — a  rivalry  of  the 
greatest  advantage  for  the  progress  of  science  and  literature. 
Her  academies  and  other  societies  are  doing,  if  not  more,  at 
least  as  much  as  those  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.     Its 

>  Cataloguit  da  ManuaeriU  hébreux  9t  samaritains  d$  iti  hihUoihèqm  Imperiale, 
Paris,  1866. 

'  i>M  h^bràùehm  HamUcKriften  4er  K.  Eof-  tmd  Siaaitbibliothtk  in  MuncKm, 
1876. 
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memoirs  and  books  on  philology  and  archaeology  were 
formerly  published  in  French  and  German;  thej  begin 
now  to  appear  in  Rnssian,  which^  although  inconvenient 
for  most  non-Russian  savants,  is  in  our  opinion  thoroughly 
rìgbt.  We  sball  bave  to  learn  Rnssian  as  we  were  obliged 
to  leam  Frencb  and  German,  The  St.  Petersburg  collec- 
tions  of  MSS.  of  ali  languages  bad  long  been  of  equal 
importance  to  tbose  of  tbe  ricbest  libraries  of  Europe  ;  tbe 
Hebrew  MSS.  alone  were  of  inferior  value  until  1860, 
wben  tbe  Emperor  bougbt  a  coUection  of  more  than  1000 
MSS.,  eollected  from  varions  synagogues  and  private  libraries 
in  tbe  Crimea  as  well  as  in  tbe  East,  by  tbe  late  leamed 
Karaite  Abrabam  Firkovitz.  Tbrougb  tbis  acquisition  the 
Imperiai  Library  of  St.  Petersburg  is  at  present  the  ricbest 
in  tbe  world  in  old  Biblical  MSS.  and  works  in  Karaitic 
literature  ;  in  tbe  latter  department  it  is  absolutely  unrivalled. 
Tbe  writer  of  tbe  present  notice  bas  given  a  short  account  in 
Frencb  and  German  of  tbe  most  important  of  them.^  We 
understand  that  tbe  Russian  Government  is  going  to  pur- 
chase  a  stili  richer  coUection  made  somewbat  later  by  tbe 
same  A.  Firkovitz.  Tbis  coUection  of  about  1000  MSS. 
will  add  much  to  tbe  former  in  Biblical  MSS.,  and  by  tbe 
possession  of  it  tbe  St.  Petersburg  Library  wiU  out-rival  the 
Bodleian  Library,  which  up  to  tbis  timo  bas  been  tbe  first 
for  Jewish-Arabic  literature.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
say  what  a  boon  to  tbe  students  of  Habbinical  literature 
the  publication  of  tbe  catalogne  of  tbe  St.  Petersburg  coUec- 
tion wiU  be.  A  beginning  bas  been  already  made;  we 
bave  before  us  tbe  first  part  of  tbis  catalogne,  eomprising 
the  Biblical  MSS.,  by  Drs.  Harkavy  and  Strack.*  No 
better'  òhoice  of  editors  could  bave  been  made  for  such 
an  important  coUection. — As  to  Our  own  country,  wbose 
three  great  libraries,  viz.  tbe  British  Museum,  tbe  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  and  tbe  University  Library  of  Cambridge, 
count  above  4000  MSS.,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  no  less 

>  Jour,  AHatiquif  1866|  i.  y.  p.  63&  seqq.  ;  aut  der  ^etersbuiyer  Stbliothek, 
Leipzig,  1866. 

*  Catolog  der  heòriitehen  BibeVuÈndfehriftm  der  Kaieerliehen  ofenilichen 
Bihliothek  in  8t.  Petereburg^  ertier  und  tweiter  Theil^  1876. 
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activìtj  ÌB  displayed  here.  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy  has  just 
brought  out  the  first  volume  of  his  most  minute  catalogue 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge,  com- 
prìsiag  seventy-two  numbers,  viz.  the  Biblical  MSS.,  the 
commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  super-com- 
mentaries.^  About  six  years  ago  he  assisted  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright  in  cataloguing  the  small  coUection  of  Hebrew  MSS. 
belonging  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  catalogue  too 
of  more  than  2000  numbers  of  the  Bodleian  collection  is 
already  printed  o£^  and  only  about  500  more  remain  to  he 
printed,  aad  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  oompleted 
by  this  timo  next  year,  Let  us  also  mention  the  brief  but 
somewhat  insufficient  description  of  the  small  coUectìcm  of 
the  Hebrow  MSS.  belonging  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
We  trust  that  a  description  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  scattered 
throughout  the  various  coUeges  of  Oxford  will  be  added  as 
an  appendix  to  the  Bodleian  Catalogue.  As  to  the  British 
Museum,  which  possesses,  we  believe,  nearly  750  Hebrew 
MSS.,  we  understand  that  the  Trustees  will  provide  for  their 
being  catalogued  as  soon  as  Dr.  Wright's  Catalogue  of  the 
Ethiopic  MSS.  shall  bave  lefb  the  press,  which,  as  £Eur  as  we 
know,  will  be  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
Finally,  Dr.  Zuckermann  has  brought  out  the  first  part  of 
the  Catalogue  of  the  works  belonging  to  the  Library  of 
the  Babbinical  School  at  Breslau,  oomprising  the  MSS. 
and  the  printed  Bibles.'  Before  leaving  the  great  public 
libraries,  we  bave  to  mention  minor  descriptions  of  some 
other  libraries.  The  present  wiìter  was  sent  by  the  French 
Government  in  1868  to  examine  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  Spain 
and  PortugaL  There  are  not  more  than  100  now  loft 
in  those  countries,  the  seat  of  Hebrew  leaming  of  ali 
branches  during  a  period  of  five  centuries  (1040  to  1490). 
In  1872  and  1873  he  was  sent  to  do  the  same  in  other 
public  libraries  of  Franco,  and  especially  to  search  in  Italian 
and  Oerman  libraries  for  the  works  of  French  rabbia.    A 

1  Cmialogm  of  Stbnw  liSS.  prMitvid  m  thè  UnÌ9irnty  Library,  Cambridge. 
ToL  i.     1876. 

s  Jahr9$kiri$JU,  1870. 
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summary  acoount  of  them  was  given  by  the  writer  to  the 
Ministor  of  Public  Instroction  in  Paris.^  In  their  com- 
nientarìes,  both  on  the  Holj  Scrìptnres  as  weSl  sa  on  the 
Talmud,  these  rabbia,  in  order  to  ezplain  difficult  words, 
often  givo  a  translation  of  them  in  the  vemacular,  tìz. 
in  French  and  Proyengal,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  history  of  those  dialects  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  famous  B.  Salomon  Isaaki  of 
Troyes,  known  better  under  the  name  of  Rashi,  has  alone 
in  hÌ3  oommentaries  more  than  2000  worde.  This  Babbi 
having  written  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  a  period  to 
which  few  documenta  written  in  the  dialect  of  Champagne 
belong,  bis  gloasea  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Their 
vaine  is  stili  more  enhanced  by  their  being  written  in 
Hebrew  characters,  and  very  often  provided  with  vowel- 
points,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  tu  fix  the  pronnnciation  of 
many  old  French  words  in  the  eleventh  century.  This  branch 
of  study  has  been  taken  up  by  M.  A.  Darmesteter  in  Paris, 
who  was  also  sent  out  by  the  French  Government  to 
England  and  to  Parma  for  the  purpose  of  collating  those 
gloases  with  other  MSS.  In  bis  report  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  M.  Darmesteter  had  necessarily  to  give 
a  description  of  the  numerous  MSS.  he  had  examined.^ 
We  owe  also  some  valuable  accounts  of  MSS.  in  Italian 
•libraries  to  Dr.  Berliner,  who,  assisted  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  devoted  the  year  1872  to  the  examination 
of  Hebrew  MSS.  at  Bome,  Parma,  Florence,  Milan,  and 
some  minor  places.*  Finally,  the  Abbate  Perreau,  Sub- 
Librarian  of  the  Library  at  Parma,  has  described  MSS.  of 
that  library,  chiefly  those  added  to  the  rich  coUection  of 
De-Bossi.*  We  bave  to  deploro  the  loss  of  two  emin^t 
Jewish  scholars  in  Italy,  viz,  the  well-known  S.  D.  Luzzatto 
and  Lelio  Della  Torre,  both  professors  at  the  Babbinical  school 
of  Padua  ;  both  had  important  libraries,  that  of  the  former 
being  especially  rich  in  MSS.  Short  catalogues  of  these  col- 
lections,  as  well  as  of  another  belonging  to  the  well-known 

^  Arehive»  des  tnissions  acientijlques,  1868  and  1873.     ^  Ibidem  1874  and  1 876. 
*  See  hiB  Magazittf  1874  and  1876.  «  Sam-MMkir,  1870  seqq. 
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bibliographer  M.  Ghirondi,  bave  been  publlsbed.  Another 
bas  been  publisbed  of  the  library  of  the  late  D.  Cardoao 
of  Amsterdam,  which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
Hebraico-Spanìflh  printed  and  MSS.  works;  and  also  of  a 
small  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  booksellers 
Benzian  at  Berlin^  and  Fischi  Hirsch  at  Halberstadt. 
Finally,  in  November  last  the  important  library  of  the  late 
D.  Carmolj  was  in  the  market»  the  short  catalogne  of  which 
is  of  some  vaine.  This,  we  think»  is  ali  of  importance  re- 
lating  to  libraries. 

"Talmud.— The  vast  encydopaedical  work  oomprìsing  the 
teaching  of  the  schools  of  Palestine  and  Babylonia  from 
150  B.a  tò  700  A.D.  ÌB  called  by  the  name  of  Talmud, 
which  means  in  our  language  '  the  result  of  teaching.'  In 
one  word,  it  contains  the  post-biblical  literature  of  the 
Rabbis,  for  nothing  ìb  extant  in  Hebrew  between  the  latest 
biblical  hook  and  the  Talmud.  The  apocryphal  writings, 
a  great  number  of  which  were  composed  in  the  post-biblical 
Hebrew  dialect,  not  having  been  admitted  into  the  Canon 
by  the  Babbinical  schools,  bave  reached  ns  in  the  shape  of 
translations  only.  Although  the  origin,  development,  and 
Tarious  divisions  of  the  Talmud  bave  been  made  known  to 
the  English  public  by  the  able  popular  article  of  the  late 
Mr.  Deutsch,  we  must  mention  the  names  of  the  various 
Works  of  which  it  consists  before  we  proceed  to  enumerate 
the  criticai  editions  of  them  which  bave  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  last  decennium.  It  consists  of  the  Mishnah, 
the  Tosiftha,  the  Gemara  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Babylon, 
the  Siphrà,  the  Siphré,  the  Mekhiltha,  the  Pesiqtha,  and 
the  various  books  of  the  Midrash.  The  Mishnah,  which 
18  the  oldest  of  the  Talmudical  books,  and  composed  in 
concise  sentences,  is  written  in  a  Hebrew  which  is  rela- 
tÌTely  pure,  excepting  certain  technical  expressions  borrowed 
from  other  Semitic  dialects,  or  from  Greek  and  Latin.  AH 
parts  of  it  are  of  a  ritual  character,  except  that  called 
Abhoth,  or  sayings  of  the  fathers,  which  is  an  ethical 
treatise.  It  has  been  translated  into  various  languages 
from  the   textus  receptiM,  which  unfortunately  ofiers  many 
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doubtful  readings.  Dr.  Cairn  has  begun  a  criticai  edition 
of  ìty  as  it  was  read  bj  old  oommentators,  of  whom  the 
most  important  ìs  thQ  famous  Maimonides,  adding  to  it 
a  German  commentaiy,  in  which  the  philological  element 
Ì8  most  promiaent.^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor 
had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Librarìes  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  which  possess  a  great  number  of  old  MSS.  of 
the  text  of  Abhoth,  and  also  commentaries  in  which  the  read- 
ings of  Tery  old  MSS.  are  quoted«  We  hope  that  the  Bev. 
C.  Taylor,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  is 
preparing  an  edition  of  this  text,  together  with  a  later 
ethical  hook  called  'Abhoth  according  to  R.  I^athan,'  will 
supply  this  deficiency  in  Dr.  Cahn's  edition.  Two  im- 
portant Works  in  Hebrew  have  appeared  on  the  method 
of  the  Mishnah,  and  on  the  history  of  the  doctors  whose 
sayings  on  ethics  and  ritual  are  mentioned  in  it:  the  one 
by  the  late  Dr.  Frankel,  Director  of  the  Babbinical  School 
of  Breslan,^  and  the  other  by  the  Rabbi  J.  Brilli.'  We 
may  add  that  the  literary  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the 
timo  of  the  building  of  the  second  Tempie  to  that  of  the 
composition  of  the  Mishnah,  by  J.  Weiss,^  treats  of  the  same 
subject,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  method.  The  last- 
named  author  has  devoted  a  special  work  to  the  grammar 
of  the  Mishnah,^  which  had  been  before  treated  by  L. 
Dukes  and  Dr.  Geiger,  and  made  a  criticai  edition  of  the 
Mekhiltha,'  a  midrashic  commentary  on  Exodus  xiL  to 
end,  with  bis  own  commentary  in  Hebrew,  but  without  the 
help  of  the  MSS.  of  this  work  existing  in  Oxford,  the 
British  Musenm,  and  the  Italian  Librarìes.  The  Toai/iha, 
or  additions,  i,e.  the  Mishnah  with  some  additions  according 
to  the  redaction  of  E.  Hiyyft,  has  been  edited  within  the 
last  few  years  after  a  MS.  of  Vienna.  Another  older  MS. 
of  it  was  dÌBCovered  at  Erfurt,  and  a  detailed  description 

^  JPirke  Abùth^  erster  Pereq.    8vo.    Berlin,  1875. 

*  Hodegetica  in  Miihnam,  etc.     Sto.     Leipzig,  1867. 

*  Mnleitwtff  in  die  Misehnah.    8vo.    FFankfoii-o.-M.,  1878. 

«  Zur  QetehiehU  derjSdùehm  TradUùm,  1  Theil.    Svo.     Vienna,  1869. 

*  Studim  iiber  dis  Spraehe  der  Mìtkna.    Sto.    Vienna,  1867. 

*  MichiUa,  eto.    8to.    Vienna,  1865. 
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of  it  is  given  by  Dr.  Zuckermandel.'  He  promises  us  a 
newly  revised  edition  of  tliis  text.  Dr.  Diinner,  Babbi  at 
Amsterdam,  has  published  a  monograph  on  the  method 
of  this  Talmudical  book.^  The  Gemara,  a  kind  of  com* 
mentary  on  the  Mishnah,  was  composed  in  both  schools,  that 
of  Palestine  and  that  of  Babylon.  The  text  of  the  former,  of 
which  we  possess  only  four  "orders,"  is  in  a  very  bad  state, 
and  what  makes  the  matter  stili  worse,  mediaeval  Jewish 
schools,  having  had  more  reverence  for  the  Qemara  of 
Babylon,  neglected  almost  entirely  the  study  of  that  of 
Jemsalem,  and  consequently  no  old  commentary  on  it  is  in 
existence.  The  only  means  therefore,  in  the  absence  of 
old  MSS.,  for  establishing  a  criticai  text,  is  to  compare 
passages  of  this  Gemara  with  similar  ones  to  be  found  in 
that  of  Babylon  and  in  other  Talmudical  books.  This 
work  was  begun  by  the  before-mentioned  Dr.  Frankel,  after 
he  had  published  an  introductory  treatise  on  the  method  of 
this  Gemara,^  a  kind  of  continuation  of  bis  similar  work 
on  the  Mishnah.  To  a  criticai  text  this  lamented  writer 
added  a  commentary  in  Hebrew,  which  is  of  the  highest 
Talue;^  unhappily  for  this  branch  of  literature  he  dièd 
after  having  published  only  half  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Gemara,  leaviug  three*and  a  half  unfinished.  Since  bis 
death  a  MS.  of  the  first  part  of  this  Gemara,  with  the 
commentary  of  R.  Israel  Sirilio,  has  been  found  in  Palestine, 
and  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lehmann,  Rabbi  at 
Mayence.  A  part  of  it  is  now  being  published  by  him, 
with  the  addition  of  a  commentary  of  his  own.^  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  the  variations  which  this  MS.  offers  are 
not  of  great  assistance  for  the  establishment  of  a  correct 
text,  and  Dr.  Lehmann's  own  prodaction  is  utterly  valueless. 
This  Gemara  was  probably  concluded  in  the  fifth  century 
A.D.,  consequently  it  is  more  than  200  years  older  than  that 
of  Babylon.     The  learned  Rabbi  J.  Wiesner,  however,  has 

>  See  Dr.  Berliner's  Mafftuin,  1875. 

*  J)ie  Théorien  ùber  Weten  und  Uraprung  der  Taephtha,  Sto.  Amsterdam,  1874. 
'  Jntroductio  in  Talmud  Bierosoiymitanum,     Sto.     Berlin,  1870. 

«  Talmud  Hitrotol.  ardo  Straim,  etc.    Voi.  primum.    4to.    Yindobonae,  1874. 

*  Talmud  Jtrusckalmif  etc.    Folio.    Hoguntiae,  1875. 
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tried  to  prove  in  a  monograph^  that  it  was  not  oomposed 
before  800  a.d.»  and  consequently  100  years  later  than  that 
of  Babylon.  If  thìs  fact  could  be  proved,  it  would  in- 
troduce a  great  confuaion  into  theorìes  based  upon  the 
Bupposed  dates  of  both  Gemaras»  but  the  questìon  is  stili 
open  to  discudsion,  although  we  confess  for  ourselves  that 
Babbi  Wiesner  has  done  much  to  shake  our  confidenoe  in 
the  prioritj  of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  over  that  of  Babylon. 
The  latter  has  been  taken  in  band  by  one  of  the  greatest 
living  Talmudìsts,  B.  Nathan  Rabbinoyicz  of  Munich.  He 
has  coUated  the  famous  MS.  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library 
in  this  town»  and  is  now  publishing  the  vatiae  kctìane»^ 
of  this  MS.,  together  with  those  of  the  parts  existing  in 
MS.  in  aU  other  libraries  of  Europe  except  the  Yatican,  as 
well  as  the  readings  to  be  found  in  old  editions  and  old 
commentators.  Up  to  the  present  timo  six  parts  only  bave 
appeared,  and  we  are  afraid  it  will  take  more  than  a  life- 
time  to  finish  it  on  the  large  scale  upon  which  the  editor 
pursues  bis  work.  And  when  it  is  done,  the  same  procees 
will  bave  to  be  gene  through  with  the  aid  of  the  Yatican 
MS.,  whììch  is  older  than  that  of  Munich.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  feared  that  the  present  generation  will  not  see  the 
criticai  text  of  this  Gemara,  for  the  appearance  of  which 
Professor  Nòldeke  expresses  so  much  anxiety  in  the  prefiu^ 
to  bis  grammar  of  the  Mandaic  dialect.  Commentaries  on 
Tarious  parts  of  this  Gemara  by  B.  Hananel  of  Kairowan 
(tenth  century),  which  are  now  in  the  course  of  publication,' 
are  of  great  vaine  for  settling  the  text.  B.  Isaak  Lampronti, 
Babbi  of  Ferrara  (eighteenth  century),  composed  a  kind  of 
concordance  to  the  Talmud,  a  part  of  which  was  published  at 
Yenice,  but  has  become  out  of  print.  We  are  glad  to  men- 
tion  that  the  Society  for  Publication  of  Hebrew  Texts^  has 
begun  the  reprint  of  this  important  work,  as  well  as  the 
publication  of  the  inedited  part  of  it.  An  attempt  to  com- 
pose a  grammar  of  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  yiz.  of  the  part 

1  Gib'ath  Tmuhaìaim.    Sto.    Wien,  1872.    (Extract  from  the  hash-Shahar). 
'  VarxM  leetùmea  in  Miichnam  et  in  Talmud  BabyUmicunu  Monachii,  1867  aeqq. 
*  On  the  part  Fesahim.    8vo.    Paris,  1868. 
«  Fahad  Yitkaq.    Lyck,  1868  seq<i. 
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which  Ì8  not  wrìtten  in  pure  Hebrew,  nor  in  the  Aramaio 
dialect  of  Palestine,  has  been  succeesfully  made  in  Italian 
by  the  late  Professor  Luzzatto;^  this  grammar  has  now 
been  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Eruger,^  who  has 
added  a  few  notes  to  it.  Dr.  Noldeke  has  sufficiently  proved 
that  this  idiom  ìs  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  books 
of  the  Mandaites.'  The  lexicographical  study  of  this  Gemara 
has  been  in  the  last  few  years  mach  advanced  by  Dr. 
Perles,*  H.  Schorr,*  and  Dr.  Kohut;*  by  the  two  latter 
chiefly  by  the  examination  of  Persian  words  and  ideas. 
Boxtorfs  Talmudical  lexicon  has  been  re-edited  by  Dr. 
Fischer;''  many  additions  were  supplied  by  Dr.  Fleischer 
at  the  beginning  of  the  work  ;  those  of  the  late  Dr.  Fùrst 
are  seldom  based  on  the  solid  ground  of  modem  philological 
research.  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  lexicography 
of  the  Talmud  will  be  M.  Levy's  dictionary,^  to  which  Dr, 
FleiBcher  regularly  contributes:  it  has  now  reached  the 
lettor  gimmeL  As  to  the  Midrash,  a  kind  of  popular  in* 
terpretation  or  homilies  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  bave 
to  mention  the  Pesiqtha  of  B.  Kahana,  published  after  MSS., 
with  an  able  commentary  in  Hebrew,  by  M.  S.  Buber.* 
We  do  noty  howeyer,  agree  with  bis  opinion  when  he  takea 
this  Midrash  to  be  the  oldest  Agadic  hook.  The  hook  Ve" 
hazahir^  a  kind  of  Midrash  on  Exodus  and  Numbers^  the  first 
part  of  which  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Freimann»^^  after 
an  unique  MS.  ajt  Munich,  was  certainly  not  composed  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century  A.D.9  as  the  editor  imagines  ;  it  is  prob* 
ably  a  compilation  made  in  Franco  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Let  US  conclude  with  the  fifth  volume  of  Dr,  Jellinek's  col- 


^  SItmmUi  grttmmatuali  del  Caldèo  biblico  0  del  dialetto  talmttdieo  Baòilonenoe. 
Sto.    Padova,  1861. 
'  Sto.    Bredau,  1873. 
^  Mandàische  Orammatik,  p.  xxr.  Sto.     Halle,  1875. 

*  Oràtt  Monateeehrift,  1870,  p.  210  teqq. 

*  Se^Halmz,  tìì.,  tììì. 

*  Abhandlungen  der  Morffenlàndieehen  Oeselluhaft,  ìt.  3 

^  Joanni»  Buxtor/ii  P.  Lexicon^  etc.    4to.     Leipzig,  1869  seqq. 

*  Neuhehràieehe»    und   ehaldaieches    Wòrterbueh    uber    die    Taimudim    und 
Midraeehim,    4to.     Leipzig,  1875.     3  faflc. 

*  Pteikta^  redigirt  in  Palàatinn,  Ton  B.  Kahana.     Sto.     Lyck,  1868. 
^*  Wehiekir  opus  oontìnens  Midrashim,  etc.    Sto.    Lipeiae,  1873. 
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lectìon  of  small  Midrashim^  belonging  to  various  epoohs  ; 
they  fuUy  prove  how  anxious  the  Habbis  at  ali  times  were 
to  keep  up  an  ethical  standard  among  the  Jews  by  relating 
to  them  anecdotes  of  great  men  in  the  form  of  parables  or 
popular  talea.  We  have  no  doubt  many  will  aak  why  bave 
not  these  books  been  translated  in  order  to  make  them 
accessible  to  the  general  public?  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  man  to  do  so,  as  these  books  require 
a  knowledge  of  yarious  branche»  of  science.  And  after  ali  a 
translation  of  the  Gemara,  in  whieh  everything  is  highly  un- 
methodical,'  would  he  unintelligible^not  to  speak  of  discussions 
on  ritual,  which  cannot  he  reproduced  in  a  modem  langaage. 
In  order  to  prove  this  assertion  we  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  the  French  translation  of  the  two  Gemaras  on  fiera- 
khoth  by  M.  Schwab,  which  has  lately  appeared.'  This  is 
a  very  bad  translation,  full  of  errors  and  mistakes,  for 
the  translator,  being  almost  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  the  Talmud,  oould  not  even  understand  the  persona, 
mostly  Polish  Jews  and  not  very  good  French  scholars, 
who  assisted  him;  stili  it  will  he  sufficient  to  show  how 
irregular  the  composition  of  the  Talmud  is,  which,  in  fact, 
consists  of  notes  taken  by  pupils  and  put  together  without 
any  method  whatever.  And  this  may  be  even  seen  in  fiera- 
khoth,  though  the  clearest  of  ali  the  tractates  composing  this 
vast  encyclopaedia.  Ali  that,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  done 
for  the  Talmud  is  to  treat  it  as  an  encyclopaedia,  to  take 
it  to  pieces  and  analyze  the  statements  made  on  various 
subjects.  This  method  has  been  foUowed  in  our  present 
timo.  Dr.  Levysohn  has  given  an  account  of  the  Zoology 
of  the  Talmud,^  £.  J.  Wiesner  is  preparing  a  similar  hook  on 
the  Botany,*  Dr.  Graetz*  and  M,  Derenbourg^  have  done 

1  £et  ha-Midroéch,  6^  Theil.    8vo.    Wien,  1873. 

*  tf.^.  we  may  find  after  a  auestìon  or  rite  an  astronomica!  mie,  foQowed 
immeddately  by  a  lexicographical  explanatìon  of  some  dìalectìcal  ezpression,  next 
to  which  may  come  a  legenaary  history,  with  a  geographical  statement  after  it,  etc. 

<  JVaité  dea  Berakhotk^  etc.     8to.     Paris,  1871. 

«  Die  Zoologie  dee  Talmud,    Svo.    Frankfort-o.-M.,  1858. 

*  See  Dr.  Berliner's  Magazin^  1876. 

^  Geeehiehie  der  Juden,  third  and  fourth  yolnmes. 

7  JSeeai  eur  Vhietoire  et  la  géographie  de  la  Faleettne,  l^'^  partie.  Sto.  Paris, 
1876. 
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the  same  for  historical  subjects,  and  the  present  wrìter  for 
the  geographical  part.^  We  have  already  mentioned  treatises 
on  the  phìlology  of  the  Talmud  ;  the  subjects  of  Medicine,' 
Law,'  and  Ethics^  have  had  their  investigatore  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  but  the  work  was  not  pursued  with  strict 
method.  A  kind  of  general  encyclopaedia  of  the  Talmud 
is  in  the  course  of  publication;^  the  author  of  it  is  Dr. 
Hamburger,  who  is  already  known  by  his  former  publication 
on  Talmudical  subjects  entitled,  '  The  spirit  of  the  Agadah.' 
Let  US  conclude  with  Mr.  Hershon's  hook,  '  The  Pentateuch 
according  to  the  Talmud,'*  of  which  only  Genesis  is  out. 
The  compiler  having  neglected  the  Gemara  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Midrash,  his  book  is  incomplete  ;  besides,  he  quotes 
the  Gemara  of  Babylon  from  uncritical  editions. 

'' COMMENTARIES    ON    THE    HoLY    ScRlPTURES. — Wc    shall 

not  speak  of  those  composed  by  Dr.  Graetz,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Luzzatto,  and  by  some  other  Jews;  these  belong  to 
the  modem  school;  nor  can  we  enumerate  ali  commen- 
taries  of  a  Babbinical  character  by  modem  authors  in 
Poland  or  the  East,  for  we  have  not  seen  them,  and,  to  speak 
strìctly,  they  are  only  rechauffés  from  old  Babbinical  writers  : 
the  foUowing  alone  have  a  rìght  to  be  mentioned  bere. 
Dr.  Berliner  has  published  a  revised  edition  of  Rashi's 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch;'^  we  regret  to  say  that  the 
editor  had  not  the  best  MSS.  at  his  disposai  Abraham 
Ibn  Ezra  is  one  of  the  most  acute  commentators,  and  not 
always  easily  intelligible,  because  his  style  is  very  concise, 
and  be  likes  to  be  enigmatical  ;  the  more  important  therefore 
is  it  to  have  a  correct  criticai  text  of  such  an  author.  Dr. 
Friedlander,  who  has  brought  out  for  the  Hebrew  Literature 
Society  in  London  an  English  translation  of  Ibn  Ezra's 
commentary  on  Isaiah,  is  about  to  publish  the  Hebrew 
text  of  it  coUated  with  ali  known  MSS.    Ibn  Ezra  usually 

>  La  géo^aphù  du  Talmud,    Syo.    Paris,  1868. 

»  By  Wunderbar. 

3  By  the  late  Dr.  Faasel. 

*  By  Dokes,  Benamofleg,  and  others. 

*  neaìencpeiopatdiefùr  BiM  und  Talmud,    Ist  fase.    8yo.    Leipzig,  1869. 

*  8to.    London,  1872. 

"*  JUuehii  in  Pmiateuchum  commentar ius,  etc.    8to.    Berol.,  1866. 
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made  two  redactioiui  of  bis  commentaries  :  those  on  Exodus 
and  Esther  appeared  a  long  time  ago  ;  the  latter  has  been 
re-edited  from  a  better  MS,  Mr.  '  H.  J.  Mathewa,  ^  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  hsa  publìshed  the  first  redaction 
of  the  commentary  on  Canticles,  with  an  English  translation, 
and  is  preparing  that  of  the  shorter  redaction  on  Daniel. 
A  catena  of  Jewish  commentaries  in  Tarious  langaages  on 
Isaiah  lii.  13  to  liv.  has  been  worked  up  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Pusej  by  the  present  writer,  in  two  volumes  ;  the  second 
of  these  will  contain  an  English  translation.^  In  this  trans- 
lation  Mr.  Driver,  Fellow  of  New  College,  has  taken  a 
great  part;  to  him  we  are  indebted  also  for  an  edition  of 
the  commentaries  on  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  by  B.  Moses 
ben  Shesheth,'  from  an  Oxford  MS.,  with  an  English 
translation.  We  understand  that  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessj, 
of  Cambridge,  has  made  great  progress  with  preparing  a 
criticai  edition  of  R.  David  Samhi's  commentary  on  the 
Psalms.  •  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  Book  of  Job 
by  the  late  Dr.  Israel  Schwarz.  He  added  to  his  own 
Oerman  translation  and  Hebrew  commentary  those  of 
R.  Isaiah  of  Trani,  Joseph  and  David  Kimhi,  and  R. 
Zerahyah  of  Barcelona.^  A  second  part,  if  the  author  had 
not  been  taken  away  by  a  premature  death,  would  bave 
contained  R.  Saadyah  Gaon's  and  Moses  Jikatilia's  commen- 
taries in  Arabie,  with  a  criticai  introduction  by  the  editor. 
Mr.  Nutt,  Sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  ìs  about 
to  publish  a  commentary  on  Isaiah  by  R.  Eliezer  of 
Beaugenci.  R.  Eirchheim,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  has 
brought  out  a  commentary  on  Chronicles^  from  three  MSS., 
in  one  of  which  it  is  attributed  to  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra; 
the  editor  refers  it    to  the  school  or   the  pupOs  of  the 

^  CómméHtofy  on  Oantiekt  aflw  the  fitti  reemtion.     8vo.    London,  1874. 
>  TJu  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Itaiah  accordine  to  Jewiah  Interpreterò,    2  toU. 
8yo.    Oxford,  1876. 

*  Ji,  Mote»  ben  8hetheth*t  Obmmentmjf  etc.    8yo.    London,  1871. 

4  Tikwath  JEnoteh,  eie.  tom.  i.  8to.  Berol,  1868.  The  oommentaiy  on 
Proverbs  by  the  same  R.  Zerahyah  has  been  published  by  the  aame  editor  under 
the  tìtle  of  Jmré  Noateh,    Sto.    Vienna,  1871. 

*  Bùi  Commentar  tur  Chronik  aut  dem  Xf^  Jahrhundert.  Sto.  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1874. 
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before-meniioned  B.  Saadjah  Gaon.  According  to  our  own 
opinion  ibis  commentary  was  compoaed  in  Franco  in  the 
twelfUi  oentury.  In  any  case  the  commentary  is  of  great 
vaine  fof  interpretation,  as  well  as  for  many  various 
readings  of  the  biblical  text.  Finally,  the  Society  of  the 
Meqùsé  Nirdamim  has  published  Moses  Ibn  Tibbon's  com- 
mentary on  Gantides  and  the  beginning  of  Naphthali 
Wessely's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.^  To  this  depart- 
ment  belongs  also  the  anonymous  commentary  by  a  rabbi 
of  Provenoe  (P  end  of  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  fourteenth 
century)  on  the  Chaldee  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  by 
Onqelos,  edited  by  the  Chief  Rabbi  Dr.  N.  Adler  from  an 
Oxford  MS.>  collated  with  another  at  Parma.  Commentaries 
on  the  Targum  are  few,  and  this  one  is  of  yalue  for  various 
readings  of  the  text  which  it  contains.  To  this  Dr.  Adler 
has  added  bis  own  commentary  on  the  Targum»  with  an 
elaborate  introduction  on  Onqelos.^ 

''Grammar  and  Lexioographt. — Before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  compose  grammatical  Works,  the  various  Jewish 
schools,  probably  about  the  fifth  century,  fixed  the  text  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  by  orai  tradition  or  Massorah.  Of  course 
the  Massorah,  as  now  found  in  editions  of  the  Bible,  is  a 
compilation  of  a  later  period,  which  embodies  most  former 
treatises  on  the  subject.  A  carefnl  edition  of  it,  collated 
with  the  best  MSS.,  is  desirable.  This  we  are  glad  to  say 
wiU  be  supplied  by  Herr  Frensdorff's  Massorah  in  alpha- 
betical  order,  the  first  part  of  which  is  already  out,'  and  by 
the  complete  edition  of  the  Massorah,  which  is  being  pre- 
pared  by  Dr.  Ginsburg,  to  whom  we  are  already  indebted 
for  his  editions  of  the  Masoretical  treatises  of  Jacob  ben 
Hayyìm^  and  Elias  Levita.^  Norzi's  introduction  to  bis 
Masoretical  commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  printed  at 
Yenice  in  1819,  has  beoome  as  rare  as  a  MS.,  and  scholars 

>  Both  Syo.    Lyok,  1876. 

*  Puth$heff$m  and  NHhùuih  lagg§r,  both  publiahed  in  the  Pentateoch  edition 
of  Wiln»,  1874. 

>  Die  Oroa$0  Mé$$armh.    4to.    Leipiig,  1876. 
^JmùobhmCht^m'9%iUrodmei%<mtoik$BMhHniealBihU.  8to.    London,  1866. 

*  8eph«r  MMU9r§h  h^m-Mastoreth,  with  criticai  and  explanatory  notes.    8yo. 
London,  1867. 
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must  be  thankful  to  Dr.  Jellinek  for  liis  editìon  of  this  in- 
terestibg  introductioziy  reviaed  after  a  MS.  in  an  Italian 
library.^  The  Targum  of  Onqelos  had  also  ita  Maasorah, 
which  waa  known  by  quotatioos  in  Levita's  works  ;  we 
know  now  of  an  earlier  authority  wbo  made  use  of  such 
a  Masaorab,  yiz.  the  anonymous  oommentator  on  Onqeloa 
mentioned  above.  The  late  Professor  Luzzatto  foiind  a 
fragment  of  it,  which  he  published  in  a  Hebrew  perìodi- 
cai.  Dr.  Berliner  discovered  the  complete  work  at  Parma, 
and  the  first  part  of  it  is  now  lying  in  print  before  us.^ 
The  first  Hebrew  grammariansi  such  as  R.  Saadyah  Gaon 
and  the  Earaitic  David  ben  Abraham,  adopted  in  the 
infancy  of  their  grammatica!  knowledge  uniliteral  roots; 
more  advanced  grammarìans,  such  as  Menahem  and  Dunash, 
rejeeted  this  notiou»  and  kept  to  biliteral  roots,  differ- 
ing  in  other  respects  from  each  other,  and  thus  causing 
vehement  discussions  amongst  their  pupils.  Sai.  Stem, 
of  Vienna,  has  published  a  coUection  of  them  &om  a  MS. 
at  Parma.^  It  was  only  when  R.  Jehudah  Hayyuj  became 
acquainted  with  the  trìliteral  system  of  the  Arabie  gram- 
marìans  that  it  was  applied  by  him  to  Hebrew  verbs.  His 
hook  on  the  subject  was  orìginally  wrìtten  in  Arabie,  and 
stili  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  order 
to  make  it  accessible  to  the  Jews  of  ali  countrìes,  it  was 
tranalated  into  Hebrew  by  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra  and  by 
Moses  Jikatilia.  The  former  was  brought  out  by  L.  Dukes 
from  an  incomplete  MS.,  and  the  latter,  which  has  many 
additions  by  the  translator,  by  Mr.  Nutt,  of  the  Bodleian, 
accompanied  with  an  English  translation.^  This  hook  was 
commented  on  by  the  famous  E.  Jonah  Ibn  Janàh  of 
Cordova  ;  his  opuscula,  except  one  which  is  lost,  will  appear 
shortly  in  Arabie,  with  a  French  translation  by  MM. 
Derenbourg,  father  and  son»^     Somewhat  later  R.  Jonah 


^  Norzi  /ed.  Sai.,  EinUitutig,  TitelhlaH  und  Sehlnètwwt  tu  $$inem 
BiMeommmiarf  naeh  eimr  %UUi$nùekm  fftehr.    Sto.    Wien,  1876. 

'  Die  Mastorah  zum  Targum  Onk^los,     4to.     Berlin,  1875. 

^  Ziber  Retpontionum,    Sto.    Vindobonae,  1870. 

*  Two  Treatiaeg  <m    Verbi  cotUaining  feebk  and  doublé  Mere,  etc      Sto. 
London,  1870. 

>  Opuscuies  et  traitée  d^Abou'l-Walid,  etc.     8vo.     Paris,  1876. 
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composed  an  elaborate  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
Hebrew  language  of  his  own^  both  written  in  Arabie,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  Hebrew  by  R.  Jebudah  Ibn 
Tibbon.  The  grammar  has  been  published  in  Hebrew  and 
the  dictionary  in  Arabie.^  A  grammatical  treatise  com- 
posed in  Yemen,  and  more  originai  in  ita  style  than  in  ita 
gp:Bmmatical  knowledge,  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  of  Paris  by  M.  J.  Derenbourg.^  We 
may  also  mention  the  new  edition  of  Ben  Zeéb's  grammar, 
with  a  common tary  by  A.  Lebenson.^ 

"PoETRT. — The  famous  poet  and  philosopher  Salomon 
ben  Gabirol  stili  remains  the  property  of  Senior  Sachs.  It 
will  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  nobody  can  under- 
stand  thÌB  pious  and  melancholy  poet  like  him.  He  has 
lived  with  him  and  in  him  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
consequently  thinks  like  him,  How  strange  it  is  that  the 
poet  was  so  mach  quicker  in  composing-  than  his  friend  is  in 
editing  and  commenting  on  him  !  Not  more  than  twenty 
of  his  poems  bave  been  published  by  Saehs.^  Shall  we 
over  see  moreP  The  late  Dr.  Oeiger  wrote  an  able  mono- 
graph  in  German  on  this  poet.^  OabiroFs  successor,  Jehudah 
Hal-Leyy,  ìb  perhaps  better  known  to  the  public,  having 
been  made  popular  through  Heine.  The  publication  of  his 
poems  was  undertaken  by  the  late  Professor  Luzzatto,^  but 
to  our  very  great  regret  was  not  continued  by  him.  The 
Bodleian  possesses  two  copies  of  his  Diwàn;  would  that 
any  one  could  be  found  to  continue  what  Luzzatto  so  ably 
began  !  Such  a  publication  would  do  credit  to  the  Hebrew 
Literature  Society  in  London.  Professor  Benedetti,  of  Pisa,'' 
has  given  an  Italian  translation  of  many  of  Jehudah  Hal- 
Levy's  poems,  with  an  able  introduction  on  the  poet.  This 
was  dono  also  in  another  way  by  Dr.  Geiger  some  twenty 
years  ago.    About  a  century  after  this  poet  Spain  produced 

>  Thè  Book  of  HOrm/o  Booti,    4to.    Oxford,  1875. 

>  Manuel  du  Ueteur,  Journal  Anatione,  1870,  t.  xtì.,  p.  809  Mqq. 

>  Talmud  Uuhon  'IbrUh,    Sto.    WOna,  1874. 
«  8hir  koth'Shirim,  eto.    Sto.    ParÌB,  1868. 

'  Salomo  Onbirol  und  oeine  Diehtungen,    Sto.    Leipzig,  1867. 

•  Dmcmìm,  eto.    Sto.    Lyck,  1864. 

^  Cmmnitré  $aoro  di  Giuda  Ltviia.    4to.    Piaa,  1871. 
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another  famous  poet,  known  as  B.  Jehudah  el-Harìzi.  His 
first  attempt  was  the  translation,  rather  a  free  one,  of 
Hariri's  Maqamas:  a  part  of  it|  as  much  as  the  MS. 
contains,  has  been  brought  out  by  Professor  Chenery,^  of 
Oxford,  with  prefaces  of  his  own,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in 
English.  Dr.  Berliner  has  brought  out  a  drama  composed 
by  B.  Moses  Zakkuth,^  after  three  MSS.  This  Babbi  is 
certainly  more  kabbalist  than  poet.  We  pass  over  in  silence 
the  productions  of  modem  poets,  who  are  rather  rhymers 
than  poets. 

'' Philosophy. — Not  much  has  been  published  in  this 
branch  since  the  appearance  of  Munk's  edition  of  Maimonides' 
^Moreh  han-Nebhukhim.'^  Dr.  P.  Frankl  printed  a  paper  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Vienna  on  the  Calàm,^  a 
kind  of  scholastio  theology  amongst  the  early  Mahomedans  ; 
a  method  applied  to  biblical  passages  by  the  Earaitio  philo- 
sophers.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  preliminary  essay  to 
his  edition  of  the  philosophical  books  of  the  early  Karaites. 
We  find  in  the  same  Transactions  an  able  paper  on  Bahya's 
theologico-philosophical  system  by  Dr.  Kaufmann.^  Pro- 
fessor Fausto  Lasinio  at  Florence  has  given  us  the  Hebrew 
translation  of  Ayerroes'  commentary  on  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
by  Todros  Todrod/  and  Dr.  Hercz  has  published  the 
Hebrew  translation  of  Averroes  on  the  conjunction  of  the 
separate  intellect  with  man  by  Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon.*^  Dr. 
Bosin,  professor  at  the  Babbinical  school  of  Breslau,  who 
brought  out  in  1865  a  very  elaborate  monograph  on  a  com- 
mentary on  the  613  precepts  attributed  to  the  Proyen9al 
Babbi,  Aaron  Hal-Levi,®  has  just  published  another  eshaustive 
hook  on  the  Ethics  of  Maimonides,  with  an  historical  sketch 
of  Jewish  writings  on  the  same  subject  before  Maimonides.* 

^  Maehhertth  Ithiel.    8yo.    London,  1872. 

s  Tewod  Olam,    Sto.    Berlin,  1874. 

3  Guide  dei  Egarée,    3  yoIb.     Sto.    Farìs,  1866. 

«  Wiener  SiizungeheHehte  (Hist.  Philoe.  Abth.),  1872. 

»  Ibidem,  1874. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Unirersity  of  Pisa,  1873. 

^  Die  Abhandlungen  iiber  die  Conjunction  dee  eeparaten  Inieìleete  mii  dem 
Mensehen,  etc.    Sto.    Berlin,  1869. 

^  JSin  Compendium  derjudieehen  Oeeettktinde  aua  dem  xit^  Jahrhtmdert. 

*  J)ie  Ethik  dee  Maùnonidee.    4to.    Breslau,  1876. 
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Hillel  of  Yerona  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Italian 
Rabbia,  and  the  edition  of  his  'Becompenses  of  the  Soul/  made 
by  S.  H.  Halberstam/  is  an  important  contributioii  to  Jewish 
scholastic  philosophy.  Finally,  a  few  pages  of  Jehudah 
Hal-Levy's  philosophico-theological  hook  Khozri  bave  been 
brought  out  in  Arabie,  with  an  English  translation,  in  the 
miscellaneous  volume  publìshed  by  the  Hebrew  Literature 
Society  as  a  specimen  of  a  future  publication  of  the  whole.' 

*'0f  miscellaneous  texts  we  shall  only  mention  one  of 
Abraham  Ibn  Ezra's  astronomical  treatises  edited  by  S.  H. 
Halberstam,'  the  dialoghi  d^ amore  of  Jehudah  Abarbanel  in 
Hebrew,^  the  controversial  treatises  of  B.  Jehiel  of  Paris, 
re-edited  by  Dr.  Griinbaum,^  and  of  Isaak  Troki  by  David 
Deutsch,*  the  second  volume  of  R.  Jacob  Saphir's  Travels 
in  the  East,^  and  Gotilober's  History  of  the  £abbalah  in 
Hebrew  ;^  and  finally,  two  biographical  works  in  Hebrew,  a. 
on  the  Rabbia  of  Oracow,*  and  ò.  on  those  of  Jerusalem.^^ 
Ignorance  of  the  interpretation  of  the  law  was  considered 
amongst  the  Jews  of  early  timo  as  a  sin.  The  study  of  the 
law,  say  the  doctors,  ranks  above  everything.  In  the  post- 
Talmudical  timo  the  Jewish  schools  devoted  their  attention 
from  time  to  time  to  grammar,  lezicography,  philosophy, 
and  naturai  science,  as  we  bave  seen  in  the  oourse  of  this 
report.  Dr.  Gùdemann^^  has  undertaken  the  history  of  the 
way  in  which  Jewish  schools  bave  pursued  these  various 
branohes  in  different  countries  ;  the  first  part,  which  has  just 
appeared,  treats  of  the  Spanish- Arabie  school. 

''  After  this  brief  account  of  Rabbinical  productions  which 
bave  appeared  in  the  short  time  of  ten  years,  was  not 
Mr.  Cheyne  right  when  he  stated  in  his  report  of  last 
year,    'The   industry   of   the   j^ewish    scholars   is  beyond 

>  TmgmM  han^Nephéth,    Sto.    Lyck,  1876. 

*  We  bare  to  mention  a  seoond  ecution  of  Dr.  Cassel'B  Gennan  translatìon  of 
this  work  after  the  Hebrew  text.    Sto.    Berlin,  1869. 

s  Stph^r  ks-'Ibbw.  Sto.  Lyck,  1874.  «  Ibidem.    Sto.    1874. 

*  Wikhta^k.    Sto.    Thom,  1878.  •  ITiwMJb^mMfuiA.  Sto.  Berlin,  1873. 
"*  Som  Bappir.   8to.  Mayence,  1873.       *  8to.    Wilna,  1869. 

*  'Ir  hae-Mtq.  Sto.  Cracow,  1869.  ><>  JBÒìh  8h*mu0L    Wibia,  1874. 

>^  Z>M  jmiièeke  Untmrichttwtien  ìcàhrend  der  Spanièoh'AraòùcÀm  Fmriodt. 
Sto.    Wien,  1873. 
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ali  praise  '  P  We  might  have  added,  ^  and  has  always  been 
80  :'  to  prove  tbis  we  have  only  to  give  the  following 
account  of  the  number  of  MSS.  stili  in  existence,  besides 
those  which  were  destroyed  in  various  countries  by  the 
Orusaders  and  the  Inquisition.  Thus  the  Bodleian  Library 
pofisesses  2500  MSS.;  the  British  Museum  about  750;  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  more  than  400  ;  the  various 
Colleges,  together  with  the  Beth  ham-Midrash  in  London, 
about  200  ;  the  National  Library  in  Paris  1312  ;  the 
Royal  Library  at  Munich  413  ;  the  libraries  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin  each  above  100  MSS.;  Parma  about  1400;  the 
Yatican  above  500;  the  convent  libraries,  together  with 
minor  ones  in  Italy,  more  than  200;  St.  Petersburg  about 
1000,  chiefly  Earaitic  MSS;  Spain  and  Portugal  together 
only  100.  Of  private  libraries,  the  richest  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  late  Firkovitz,  which  we  mentioned  above  ;  Baron 
Gùnzburg,  in  Paris,  possesses  nearly  900  MSS.;  and  S.  H. 
Halberstam  at  Bielitz  (Austria),  more  than  300.  There  are 
others  in  the  possession  of  Drs.  Zunz  and  Steinscfaneider,  of 
0.  H.  Schorr,  of  Brody,  not  to  count  those  which  belonged 
to  Luzzatto  and  Carmoly,  and  those  stili  hidden  in  various 
towns  of  the  East. 

'^The  history  of  Karaitio  literature,  derived  from  the 
latest  acquisitions  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Graetz,^  the  late  Dr.  Fùrst,'  and  by  the  present  writer  in 
German;'  by  the  late  Prof.  Pinsker*  and  B.  Gottlober^ 
in  Hebrew.  Magister  Gurland  has  brought  out  some  small 
Karaite  treatises,  and  especially  some  travels  to  Palestine  in 
the  sixteenth  century.^  No  doubt  many  publications  are 
issued  at  Eupatoria,  the  Leipzig  of  the  Jewish  Crimea,  but 
they  do  not  reach  our  country  ;  perhaps  we  do  not  lese 
much  by  their  absence. 

"  In  Samaritan  literature  Mr.  Nutt  gave  a  full  account  of 

'  Getchiehie  der  Judm^  tomee  t.  and  yì. 

'  QetehiehU  det  ZaràertHums.    3  toIb.    Sto.    Leipzig,  1869. 

>  See  aboTe,  p.  316,  note  1. 

«  LtqgiUé  Qetdmoniyyoth,    Sto.    Wien,  1860. 

^  Kritiaeh^  UnUrntehttng  uber  die  Oe$ehtehte  der  Zaràer.    8to.    Tilna,  1865. 

*  Seitebeeehreibunffefìf  etc.    8vo.     Lyck,  1866. 
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it,  such  as  it  Ì8,  in  1874  ;  ^  since  then  we  bave  only  to  add 
a  complete  edition  of  the  Samarìtan  Targum  in  Hebrew 
characters  by  Dr.  A.  Bruii,  with  an  appendix  on  Mr.  Nutt's 
book,  and  tbe  first  part  of  Dr.  Harkavy's  Catalogne  of  the 
Samarìtan  MSS.  at  St.  Petersbnrg,  wrìtten  in  Rnssian. 
Finally,  Dr.  £ohn,  who  is  well  known  by  bis  articles  on 
tbe  Samarìtan  Targum,  bas  just  published  in  tbe  Trans- 
actions  of  tbe  German  Orìental  Society  Contributiom  to  the 
Language,  Literature,  and  the  Dogma  of  the  Samaritana.^  It  is 
to  be  regretted  tbat  tbe  leamed  autbor  was  not  acquainted 
witb  Mr.  Nutt's  aboTe-mentioned  book  before  bis  own  bad 
already  loft  tbe  press.  He  promises,  however,  to  pay  full 
attention  to  it  on  a  future  occasion.  J.  Beifmann^  com- 
pares  tbe  translation  of  tbe  Pentateucb  according  to  tbe 
Samarìtans,  witb  tbe  Rabbanite  Targums  and  tbe  Midrasbic 
exposition.  The  part  on  Genesis  is  out,  in  wbicb  the  autbor 
gives  some  remarkable  indications  of  tbe  extent  to  wbicb  tbe 
former  borrowed  their  interpretations  from  tbe  lattar.  Had 
the  autbor  possessed  a  good  library,  be  could  bave  dono 
much  more,  but  he  is  unfortunately  obliged  to  live  in  a 
small  and  isolated  Polish  village,  where  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  this  advantage.'' 


Report  on  Etruscan. 

In  the  Address  of  1874,  Professor  Aufreobt  reviewed  tbe 
progress  tbat  had  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  Etruscan. 
He  remarked  tbat  this  language,  like  a  "  will-o'-the-wisp," 
bas  led  many  students  astray  ;  and  in  an  unfinished  paper 
read  before  the  Society  he  showed  tbat  no  less  a  scholar  than 
Corssen  had  utterly  failed  in  bis  atiempts  to  settle  the  genea- 
logicai  relatioDs  of  Etruscan. 

Mr.  Sayce,  the  well-known  Assyrìan  scholar,  bas  reviewed 

^  Fragmentt  of  Samarìtan  Targum.  with  an  introduclion^  etc.    Sto.    London, 
1874. 

*  Zw  Spraehe,  Zitsratur  und  JDogmatik  itr  SamaHiaii^,  3  Abhaadlnngon. 
Sto.    Leipsig,  1876. 
>  S$d$h  Aram.    Sto.    Berlin,  1876. 
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Corssen  at  some  lengtli  in  the  Academy^  and  at  my  request 
haa  now  kindly  come  forward  to  report  further  progress, 

''Sìnce  Professor  Aufrecht's  report  on  Etroscan  in  the 
Address  of  the  President  of  this  Society  two  years  ago,  our 
knowledge  of  the  language  has  made  some  distìnct  advances. 
Some  part  of  this  is  due  to  Professor  Aufrecht  himself.  He 
demonstrated  the  failure  of  Corssen's  attempt  at  decipher- 
ment,  and  proved  beyond  ali  possibility  of  doubt  that  the 
key  to  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  had  not  yet  been  found.  The 
second  volume  of  Corssen's  work,  'TJeber  die  Sprache  der 
Etrusker/  appeared  in  1875,  after  the  author's  untimely 
death,  It  contains  Indices  and  an  Appendix,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  Tolume  consìsts  of  little  ^aiò  than  the  systematization 
of  the  results  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  first 
volume.  It  stands  or  falls  with  these,  and  how  thoroughly 
false  they  are  I  believe  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  Academy 
of  January  29th,  1876.  In  doing  this,  however,  I  have  only 
followed  M.  Bréal  and  others.  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  had  ex- 
posed  in  the  AthentBum  the  nature  of  Corssen's  endeavour  to 
elude  the  evidence  of  the  Etruscan  numerals  as  found  on  the 
dice  of  Toscanella  and  elsewhere,  and  Dr.  Deecke  subse* 
quently  confirmed  his  arguments.  Indeed,  Corssen's  denial 
of  the  numerals  is  a  convinciog  proof  of  his  unfitness  to 
assume  the  office  of  a  decipherer.  Lorenz  had  already 
traced  the  numerals  of  the  dice  in  other  (mortuary)  inscrip- 
tions some  timo  ago  (see  Euhn's  Beitràge,  voi.  v.  p.  204, 
and  Pott,  Sprachverschiedenheit  in  Europa,  pp.  6-9).  The 
chief  service  rendered  by  Gorssen  was  to  show  how  Etruscan 
is  fìot  to  be  explaìned.  As  Professor  Max  Mùller  has  said, 
if  Gorssen  has  failed  to  show  that  Etruscan  is  an  Italie 
dialect,  the  question  so  far  may  be  considered  as  settled. 

''The  work  of  Dr.  Deecke,  alluded  to  above,  is  a  short 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Gorssen  und  die  Sprache  der  Etrusker  : 
cine  Kritik'  (Stuttgart,  1875).  This  is  distinguished  by 
great  acumen  and  cautiousness,  and  Gorssen's  theory  collapses 
utterly  under  its  crìticism.  Dr.  Deecke  has  followed  it  up 
by  another  pamphlet,  called  'Etruskische  Forschungen,' 
which  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  constructiv 
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Works  upon  the  EtroBcan  language.  It  deais  witli  the  final 
'^^  whichy  in  aooordanoe  with  a  conjecture  of  Lattea,  he  con- 
closively  showB  to  be  the  affixed  conjunction  ^  and/  as  well 
as  with  a  discussion  of  the  meanìng  and  origin  of  the  matro- 
nymic  -a/.  At  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  he  ayows  his  growing 
conviction  that  Etruscan  wiU  turn  out  to  be  related  to  the 
Finnic  languages,  which  have  been  a  special  study  of  his  for 
twenty  years.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  ìb  the  yiew  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  who  has  just  brought  out  a  new  work  in 
favour  of  his  hypothesis  in  the  shapo  of  a  small  pamphlet 
called  '  The  Etruscan  Language/  Li  this  pamphlet  he  has 
arranged  his  arguments  clearly  and  compactly,  and  a  variety 
of  reasons  incline  me  to  adopt  the  values  he  assigns  to  the 
nttmerak  found  on  the  Toscanella  dice.  The  'Turanian* 
theory  of  the  affinities  of  Etruscan  must,  however,  be  stili 
regarded  as  unproven  ;  indeed,  the  existence  of  genders  in 
Etruscan  distinguished  by  different  terminal  yowels  seems  to 
me  to  render  its  connexion  with  the  TJgro-Altaic  languages 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  Its  agglutinative  character 
is  nevertheless  evident  ;  thus  from  Vele  ('  Oaius')  we  bave 
the  plural  Velar,  and  from  this  again  the  matronymic  Vel- 
•ar-alf  'descendant  of  the  Veli'  or  'Caii/  Similarly  by 
the  side  of  zilath  and  ziUich  or  zilc,  we  find  zilach-nu,  zilach^ 
•nu-ke  and  zilach-n^thoB,  where  each  suffix  has  a  meaning  of 
its  own,  and  can  be  used  separately,  -acA  denoting  an  indi* 
yidual  (as  in  Mum-ach  '  a  Roman*),  -ke  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  of 
a  yerb,  and  -nu  and  -thaa  some  kinds  of  participio. 

''In  Italy,  Count  Conestabile  has  been  continuing  his  re- 
searches  at  Perugia,  and  Fabretti  has  brought  out  a  second 
sapplement  to  his  great  Corpus  of  Inscriptions.  Signor 
Zannoni's  account  of  the  excavations  now  being  carried  on 
at  La  Certosa,  the  great  Etruscan  Necropolis  near  Bologna, 
endeaTOurs  to  keep  pace  with  the  discoveries  made  there,  the 
principal  interest  of  which  consists  in  the  soulptured  tombstones 
found  with  the  buried  skeletons  of  the  Etruscan  dead.  Gamur- 
rini,  with  the  help  of  a  bilingual  inscription,  has  pointed 
out  that  lanini  signifies  'freed  man,'  and  lautnitha  'freed 
woman'  (Bullet,  dell'  Instituto  archeoL  Boma,  1874,  pp. 
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13-17).  Conestabìle  has  also  written  upon  the  sanie  subject, 
and  has  further  put  forward  a  theory,  based  upon  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of  archseological  evidence,  that  there  were 
two  races  in  Etruria,  one  of  them  being  an  earlier  race  which 
burned  ita  dead,  and  the  other  a  later  conquering  race  which 
buried  them.  The  fact  that  the  Etruscan  langaage  died 
out  so  quickly  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  it  seems  te 
imply  that  it  was  spoken,  at  ali  events  in  Southern  Tuscany, 
by  a  small  caste  of  conquerors  ;  and  the  inland  sitaation  of 
the  great  Etruscan  cities  as  well  as  the  more  archaic  character 
of  the  language  found  in  inscriptions  north  of  the  Po  (as 
shown  by  Corssen)  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  Rasenna 
orìginally  descended  from  the  Rhsetian  Alps.  Their  native 
industry  was  metallurgy.  and  their  alpbabet,  like  their  vase- 
making,  was  borrowed  from  Qreece. 

"  Fp  to  the  present  time  we  may  safely  assert  that  every 
key  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Etruscan  problem  has 
failed  to  solve  it,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  yiew  of 
those  who  hold  that  the  language  is  sui  generis,  a  waif  and 
stray  of  an  otherwise  extinct  family  of  speech.  TTntil  a  long 
bilingual  inscription  is  discovered,  it  is  doubtful  whether  our 
knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  grammar  and  vocabulary  can  be 
much  enlarged.  This,  however,  is  greater  than  is  ordinarily 
supposed  ;  a  patient  oomparison  of  the  3000  inscriptions  that 
exist,  helped  by  a  few  bilingual  legends^  has  enabled  us  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  a  good  many  grammatical  forma  and 
words.  By  way  of  conclusione  I  may  mention  an  Etruscan 
title  which  I  bave  lately  succeeded  in  identifying.  This  is 
purtsrana,  which  is  shown  by  bas-reliefs  and  pictures  to  bave 
signified  a  *  consul  '  or  *  chief  magistrate.'  Now  according 
to  analogy,  purtkvana  would  be  represented  in  Latin  by 
Persona,  and  we  should  thus  be  able  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  the  proper  name  Persona  has  never  yet  been  met  with 
in  the  inscriptions»  much  less  the  famous  tomb  of  the  *  chief 
magistrate'  of  Clusium  described  by  Pliny  as  existing  there. 
Another  title  that  goes  along  with  purtivana  is  macstfma,  the 
Latin  mastama,  which  seems  to  mean  '  lieutenant.'  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mastama  was  the  follower  and  oompanion 
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of  £aile  Yipna  or  OiBles  Yibenna,  and  was  identified  by  the 
Boman  antiquarìes  with  the  Seryius  Tullius  of  their  own 
legenda." 

On  the  Non-Artan  Langttaoes  op  India. 

The  following  report  on  the  Non-Aiyan  Languages  of  India 
Comes  from  our  esteemed  member,  Mr.  Cust,  to  whom  I  atn 
under  great  obligations,  not  only  for  his  personal  interest  in 
onr  yearly  budgets,  but  also  for  his  help  in  securing  con- 
tributors,  and  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  several  reports. 

"  In  the  Annual  Report  for  1875  a  note  is  inserted  on  the 
Aryan  and  Southern  Dravidian  languages  of  British  India  and 
its  Politicai  Dependencies>  using  the  latter  phrase  in  its  most 
extended  senso  without  reference  to  the  texts  of  treaties. 
The  out-tum  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  recorded  in  that 
note  represents  the  work  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  indicate  the  languages  spoken  by  residents 
of  British  India  (exclusive  of  British  Burmah)  other  than 
Aryan  and  Southern  Dravidian.  Our  researches  will  extend 
to  tracts  of  country  under  native  sovereigns  more  or  less  de- 
pendent,  and  to  the  wild  tribes  which  inhabit  the  mountain 
fringe  of  the  eastem  border,  or  the  imperfectly  known  up- 
lands  of  Central  India.  In  this  direction  emphatically  lies 
the  work  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  for  the  harvest  is 
ready,  and  the  opportunity  is  offered,  if  workmen  are  forth- 
coming.  For  scant  vocabularies  and  grammatical  notes 
must  be  substituted  in  ali  cases  good  practical  grammars, 
and  in  some  cases  scientifìc  grammars,  which  will  in  due 
course  be  foUowed  by  scientifìc  comparative  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  embracing  cognate  groups,  and  thus  making 
substantial  contributions  to  the  sum  of  linguistic  know- 
ledge  in  a  most  interesting  direction — viz.  just  at  the  point, 
where  the  monosyllabic  structure  is  giving  way  to  the 
earliest  development  of  the  agglutinating  method. 

"Following  the  same  geographical  order  as  the  one 
adopted  in  last  year's  note,  we  commence  at  the  northem 
angle  of  India:  at  the  spot  where  the  three  religions  of 
Mahomet,  Buddha,  and  Brahma,  with  their  respective  lan- 

22 
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guages  and  written  characters,  converge.  This  spot  ìb 
situated  in  the  terrìtory  of  the  Maharaja  of  Oashmere,  one 
of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  Empire.  To  the  north  of 
Cashmere  proper  is  Little  Tibet»  or  Bultistan,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Iskardo,  on  the  river  Indus:  in  the  population 
there  is  an  admixture  of  Mahomedanism  :  the  language  is 
ostensibly  Bhot  or  Tibetan,  but  there  is  occasionai  use  of  an 
Arabie  written  character  ;  in  fact  it  is  debatable  ground  :  but 
in  the  adjoining  Middle  Tibet,  the  capital  of  which  is  Ladakh, 
the  population  is  Buddhist,  and  the  language  Tibetan,  written 
in  the  character  peculiar  to  that  language,  though  derived 
from  the  Nagari.  The  population  of  both  Little  and  Middle 
Tibet  is  civilized  in  the  Asiatic  senso,  and  resides  on  the 
highway  of  a  future  commerce  betwixt  British  India  and  the 
great  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  the  scene  of  the  future  conflict 
betwixt  China,  the  Mahomedan  powers,  and  Russia. 

^'Moving  south-east,  and  crossing  the  Chenab  river  in  the 
mountains,  we  enter  the  Province  of  Lahoul  or  Spiti,  within 
the  District  of  Eangra,  and  a  component  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  the  Punjaub.  There,  amidst  lofty  mountains,  in 
hitherto  inaccessible  tracts,  amidst  a  sparse  and  pastoral 
population  of  Buddhists,  the  school-master  and  missionary 
have  located  themselves,  and  in  1865  and  1866,  at  Eyelang, 
the  capital  of  Lahoul,  the  Bev.  H.  A.  Jaeschke,  a  Moravian 
missionary,  lithographed  a  short  practical  grammar  in  Eng- 
lish  of  the  Tibetan  language,  with  special  reference  to  the 
spoken  dialect  and  the  wants  of  his  mission,  and  a  Tibetan 
and  English  Dictionary.  He  is  now  employed  in  Europe  in 
the  preparation  of  a  superior  work  on  the  same  language. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  only  portion  of  British  India  proper 
where  the  Tibetan  language  is  spoken;  but  Tibet,  with  ita 
capital  Lhasa,  is  conterminous  with  the  territories  of  our  ally 
the  Maharaja  of  Nepaul,  and  its  prolific  literature  finds  its 
way  from  native  printing-presses  of  the  Chinese  type  into 
that  kingdom.  Poor  traffickers  and  monks  annually  visit 
Kathmandu,  and  sell  books  of  inferior  pretensions,  as  well  as 
religious  tracts.  It  is  a  language  in  the  stage  of  transition 
from  the  monosyUabic  to  the  agglutinating  class,  but  akin  to 
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Ohinese,  of  which  Empire  Tibet  is  an  integri  portion  :  the 
people  are  Buddhists,  and  allow  of  no  communication,  even 
by  letter,  with  British  India,  ita  Government  or  people  :  but 
from  India  many  centurieB  ago  they  borrowed  tbeir  religion, 
and  the  ataple  of  their  literature,  which  consista  chiefly  of 
religious  works,  translations  from  Sanskrit.  The  first  gram- 
mar  of  this  language  was  compiled  by  Csoma  di  Eoros,  after 
a  long  residence  on  the  frontier,  and  published  at  Calcutta  in 
1834,  foUowed  by  a  dictionary  :  to  this  succeeded  a  grammar 
published  in  the  German  language,  in  Russia,  by  Schmidt, 
in  1841  ;  and  another  in  French  by  Foucaux  at  Paris  in 
1858:  neither  of  the  two  last-mentioned  scholars  had  visited 
India,  and  they  are  but  followers  of  Csoma  di  Koros.  Parts 
of  the  New  Testament  bave  been  translated  into  Tibetan,  but 
there  is  an  absolute  dearth  in  the  whole  of  Europe  of  Tibetan 
scholars,  and  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  London»  a  letter  was  exhibited  from  the  Lama  to  a  British 
óffioer,  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old,  which,  whatever 
may  bave  been  the  case  then,  is  totally  beyond  the  existing 
knowledge  of  the  linguiatic  world  in  Europe.  It  is  under* 
stood  that  there  are  several  dialects  of  Tibetan,  and,  consider- 
ing  the  yast  extent  and  mountainous  character  of  the  great 
plateau,  there  is  reason  to  expect  scores  of  dialects.  There 
are  four  variations  of  the  alphabet — the  first  is  in  capitahi 
the  second  small  letters  :  the  third  eursive  :  and  the  fourth 
an  exotic,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  one  of  the  Nepaulese 
alphabets  :  ali  are  derived  from  the  Nagari. 

"Betwixt  Lahoul  and  the  Nepaulese  frontier  a  considerable 
extent  of  mountainous  country  extends,  occupied  from  time 
immemorial  by  a  population  professing  Hinduism,  but  with 
some  suspiciously  non-Aryau  customs,  such  as  polyandry, 
speaking  a  dialect  of  Hindi,  and  under  the  mie  of  petty 
Kajas,  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  Government  of  British 
India.  In  one  solitary  tract  north  of  the  river  Sutluj,  and 
deep  in  the  Himalaya,  is  found  to  exist  a  population  speaking 
a  non-Aryan  language  ;  this  is  Kunawur,  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Raja  of  Bussahir,  a  small  tract  of  mountaina 
of  an  enormous  elevation,  occupied  by  a  population  of  lesa 
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than  ten  thousand,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Buddhists,  and 
speak  a  language  called  Eoonawuri  or  Milchan,  akin  te 
Tibetan,  a  vocabulary  of  which  was  oompiled  by  Oaptain 
Herbert.  There  are  said  to  be  a  variety  of  dialects  even  in 
this  narrow  compass.  The  people^  though  simple  in  habits, 
are  not  tmoivilized  in  the  Asiatic  sense,  and  in  the  chief 
Buddhist  tempie  is  an  extensive  library  of  Buddhist  works. 

'^  Crossing  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges  in  the  mountains, 
and  traversing  the  Hindu  bill  tracts  of  Kumaon,  we  reach  the 
upper  portion  of  the  river  Gogra  or  Surju^  and  find  ourselves 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Eingdom  of  Nepaul,  within 
which,  in  its  long  extension  of  many  hundred  miles  to  the 
frontiers  of  Sikim,  we  find  a  score  of  non-Aryan  languages, 
spoken  by  trìbes,  partly  Hinda,  partly  Buddhist,  and  partly 
Pagan,  dwelling  in  the  yalleys  of  the  Himalaya,  where  the 
loftiest  range  on  the  face  of  the  globe  separates  Buddhism 
from  Hinduism,  the  Mongol  from  the  Aryan,  the  Tibetan 
language  and  its  congeners  from  the  great  Sanskritic  ver* 
naculars.  This  group  may  be  called  the  'Himalaic':  to 
C€tll  them  Bhutiya  is  inoorrect  linguistically,  as  that  word  in 
its  general  sense  is  synonymous  with  Tibetan,  and  in  its 
special  sense  with  the  dialect  of  the  Eingdom  of  Bhutan  :  to 
cali  them  sub-Himalaic  is  geographically  inoorrect,  and  some 
of  the  tribes  inhabit  the  highest  valleys  :  to  cali  them  Gangetic 
is  to  mislead^  as  they  are  spoken  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
Ganges,  although  the  drainage  of  the  southern  watershed 
finds  its  way  to  that  riyer.  Here  the  most  eastem  wave  of 
Aryan  civilization  rolls  up  against  as  impassable  a  barrier  as 
the  Eelts  on  the  western  wing  of  the  Aryan  army  found  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Had  not  the  mountaìns  presented  a  physical 
obstacle,  the  elder  culture,  which  Tibet  had  imported  from 
China,  would  bave  given  way  to  the  fresher  culture  established 
at  Canouj  and  Benares  :  in  spite  of  the  mountain  barrier,  Tibet 
received  from  ber  Aryan  neighbours  ber  religion,  ber  litera* 
ture,  and  ber  written  character,  but  she  has  conserved  to  this 
day  ber  own  language,  and  ber  own  type  of  civilization,  by 
enforcing  with  success  a  system  of  absolute  isolation,  which  it 
must  be  the  work  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  to  break  down. 
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"Ali  the  languages  of  this  group  are  more  or  lesa  connected 
witH  Tibetan.  Analogiea  with  oiher  groups  are  asserted: 
tlie  great  ethnological  question  lies  before  U8,  whether  ali 
these  tribes  crossed  the  Himalaya  firom  Tibet  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  or 
whether  some  migrated  from  Oentral  India»  or  supplied  colo- 
nies  to  Central  India,  from  which  they  are  now  separated» 
and  bave  been  for  centuries  separated,  by  the  great  wave  of 
Aryan  immigration  down  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  It  is 
maintained  that  their  numeralfl,  pronouns,  and  postpositions, 
are  frequently  identical.  The  Himalayan  rango  is  intersected 
by  four  great  feeders  of  the  Ganges,  the  Suija  or  Gogra,  the 
Gandak,  the  Kosee,  and  the  Tista  :  there  is  also  a  transverse 
section  of  lofty  hills,  of  mountainous  region  of  moderate 
height,  and  submontane  tracts.  In  the  lofty  sites  are  found 
the  Tibarshad  and  Hundesi  languages.  In  the  submontane 
traots  are  found  the  Chepang,  Yayu  Hayu,  Kusunda.  In  the 
western  portion  of  the  middle  region  we  come  across  the 
Sumwar  and  Surpa  ;  in  the  centrai  portion  is  the  important 
Newar,  the  Magar,  Bramhu,  Darahi,  Denwar,  Pahri,  Kaswar, 
Pukhya,  Thaksya.  In  the  eastern  portion  are  the  Limbu, 
Kiranti,  Murmi,  and  Gurung.  In  the  adjoining  kingdom  of 
Sikim  is  the  Lepchuh  language,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bhutan,  or  Bhutant  (the  end  of  Bhut),  is  the  Bhutiya  proper. 
We  bave  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  none  of  these  lan* 
guages  are  intelligible  to  others  than  the  speakers,  and  that, 
with  the  ezception  of  the  Newar  and  Lepchuh,  they  are  abso- 
lutely  devoid  of  literature  and  of  a  written  character.  The 
Newar  has  a  few  translations,  but  no  dictionary  or  grammar. 
Mr«  Hodgson  has  supplied  a  comparative  treatise  of  Newar 
and  Tibetan.^  The  Newar  has  no  less  than  three  alphabets, 
but  ali  derived  from  the  Nagari. 

"The  sanitarium  of  Darjeeling  is  situated  in  Sikim,  and  this 
has  led  to  the  Lepchuh  language  being  utilized  by  Protestant 
missionaries.  Portions  of  the  Bible  bave  been  translated  into 
it,  and  other  books  of  an  elementary  character:   this  lan- 

>  There  are  Gramnuun  andYocabalarìee  of  TibarBhad  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal 
Aiiatic  Society  ;  and  a  Grammar  of  the  Magar,  published  by  Mr.  Beames,  1869. 
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guage  is  closely  allied  to  Tibetan,  but  according  to  Csoma  di 
Eoros  it  had  a  non-Tibetan  alpbabet.  A.  dictionary  of  this 
language  had  long  been  in  preparation  by  Oolonel  Main- 
waring,  a  resident  at  Daijeeling,  and  a  manuscript  grammar 
by  the  same  band  is  in  existence.  The  Lepchuhs  and  their 
neighbourSy  the  Bhutiyas^  are  both  Buddhists  ;  so  far  they 
resemble  each  other,  but  the  latter  bum  their  dead  like 
Hindus,  bave  no  form  of  roarriage  at  ali,  and  practise  poly- 
andry  ;  the  former  bury  their  dead,  and  are  monogamists.  This 
is  a  fair  instance  of  the  extraordinary  diversities  of  customs, 
cutting  to  the  root  of  family  life,  under  the  same  religious 
extemals.  With  regard  to  the  Kiranti  language,  it  is 
asserted,  that  the  complex  pronominalization  of  the  rerb 
points  to  a  special  connexion  with  the  Mundari,  or  £olarian 
language  of  Central  India:  analogies  of  formation  of  the 
same  language  with  the  Dravidian  are  also  indicated.  The 
tribe  is  alee  Pagan  in  the  midst  pf  Buddhists. 

"  With  the  above  exceptions  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
any  of  these  twenty-two  languages  or  dialects  of  the  same 
language  (for  we  cannot  say  which),  beyond  the  vocabularies 
carefuUy  collected  by  Mr.  Bryan  Hodgson,  late  B^sident  of 
Nepaul,  a  man  who  has  done  by  patient  research,  and  the 
devotion  of  a  life,  more  for  the  advance  of  linguistic  know- 
ledge  than  any  of  bis  contemporaries.  Ali  subsequent  vocabu- 
laries seem  to  be  but  repetitions  of  bis  labours  :  one  of  the 
dialects  of  Bhutiya  proper  appears  to  be  called  Changlo  :  the 
people  who  speak  it  are  in  the  middle  region  of  altitude,  of 
a  dark  colour,  which  is  indicated  by  their  name,  which  means 
^'black.''  This  language  introduces  the  name  of  another 
meritorious  labourer  in  this  great  and  unexplored  field.  Mr. 
William  Robinson,  Inspector  of  Schools  of  Assam,  in  1849 
compiled  a  short  but  serviceable  grammar,  or  rather  wrote 
down  some  practical  grammatical  notices  of  this  dialect,'  which 
givo  a  far  better  insight  into  its  structure  and  characterìstics 
than  any  vocabulary  :  this  excellent  service  he  rendered  to 
several  other  languages  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

*  The  Tocabnlarìes  and  grammatical  notices  alladed  to  are  to  be  foond  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 
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Assam  Talley,  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  brìng  out  the 
salient  features  of  each.  The  alphabet  of  the  Changlo  is 
the  sanie  as  the  Tibetan,  to  which  language  it  beara  a  dose 
resembhince.  A  reprint  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson's  scattered 
papers,  revised  and  corrected  by  that  veteran  scholar,  has 
long  been  ready  for  the  press,  and  one  volarne  has  actually 
appeared  :  the  second  volarne  is  anxioasly  expected,  as  it  will 
contain  a  reprint  of  the  aathor's  papers  on  the  Kooch  Bodo 
and  Dhimal  on  the  one  band,  and  of  the  Y&y6  and  Bàhing 
on  the  other,  and  we  can  state,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Hodgson,  that  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  the  ezistence  of 
two  classes  of  langaages  :  one  of  them,  represented  by  the 
Y&yù  and  B&hing,  may  he  called  the  pronominalized  or  com- 
plex  type  :  the  other,  represented  by  the  Newar,  Lepchah, 
and  others,  is  the  non-pronominalized  or  simple  type.  By  the 
term  is  meant  the  ose  of  the  pronoans  in  the  form  of  affixes 
and  saffixes,  the  most  familiar  instance  of  which  is  known  to 
US  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
present  classification  of  these  langaages  is  only  provisional. 

''The  Himalaic  group  may  he  said  to  bave  no  future 
before  them,  and  they  only  await  the  time  to  be  improved  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  :  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  might 
bave  been  expected  that  to  one  of  the  group  at  least — ^notably 
the  Newar — ^might  bave  fallen  the  chance  of  becoming  the 
politicai  language  of  the  whole  tract,  and  thus  (like  the 
South  Saxon,  and  the  patois  of  the  Isle  de  Franco)  developing 
itself  into  a  national  language.  But  such  can  never  be,  for 
the  intrusive  Khass,  or  Parbatia  varìety  of  the  Aryan  ver- 
nacular  of  India,  under  the  name  of  Nepaulese,  is  already 
established  at  Kathmandu,  the  capital  of  the  Gorkha  dynasty. 
The  civilization  and  religion  of  the  Court  and  the  nobles  is 
Hindu,  and  as  this  gradually  extends,  ali  that  is  Tibetan  and 
Trans-Hinialaic  will  be  trodden  down  by  its  powerful  and 
vigorous  rivai,  which  receives  its  new  ideas  from  India,  and 
not  from  Tibet.  The  non-Aryan  languages  are  already 
affected  by  their  Aryan  neìghbour,  and  are  charged  more  or 
less  with  loan-words,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  numerais 
bave  given  place,  and  such  a  change  made,  that  the  classili- 
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cation  of  the  living  language  begins  to  be  ambigaoas.  Ab 
an  instance  of  transition  these  languages  will  remain  objects 
of  interest,  but  no  more. 

"  Proceeding  onwards  in  a  south-easterly  direction  we  come 
upon  new  languages,  wbich,  for  the  sake  of  sab-dividing  a 
largo  subject,  rather  than  from  any  well-defined  distinctive 
type  of  language,  bave  been  grouped  under  the  head  of 
Lohitic,  a  fanciful  and  inappropriate  name  from  one  of  the  less 
familiar  names  of  an  affluent  of  the  Burhumpootur  or  Sampu, 
which,  entering  Brìtish  India  at  the  estreme  eastem  point  of 
the  valley  of  Assam,  for  some  distance  flows  westward  betwixt 
two  ranges  of  hills  :  at  a  certain  point  the  southern  range 
ceases,  and  the  great  river  fiows  round  this  point,  and 
altering  its  course  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Bengali 
on  each  side  of  this  river,  as  it  fiows  through  the  valley,  are 
tribes  speaking  distinct  languages,  with  a  population  calcu- 
lated  at  little  less  than  one  million.  We  shall  perceive, 
when  we  look  at  them  closer,  that,  ezcept  in  a  geographical 
senso,  or  for  temporary  convenience,  this  grouping  oannot  be 
maintained.  It  was  the  originai  opinion  of  Mr.  Hodgaon 
that  ali  these  languages  were  Tamulian,  a  general  phrase,  by 
which  he  intended  Non-Aryan,  or  aboriginal.  Dr.  Galdwell 
has  convincingly  shown  that,  if  by  Tamulian  was  meant 
Dravidian,  of  which  group  Tamil  is  the  chief  member,  the 
analogies  pointed  out  betwixt  Dravidian  and  these  languages 
are  less  numerous,  and  of  less  essential  character,  and  less 
distinctive,  than  the  analogies  which  exist  between  the 
Finnish  and  the  Dravidian,  of  a  vague  and  structural  cha- 
racter common  to  ali  languages  of  a  Scythian  origin.  Max 
Mùller  maintains,  that  no  trace  of  Dravidian  has  as  yet  been 
discovered  north  of  the  Ganges.  In  the  Dravidian,  which 
is  at  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of  the  agglutinating  class, 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  intonation  ;  while  in  the  Lohitic 
languages,  as  in  the  Ohinese,  they  are  conspicuous  :  indeed, 
Mr.  Robinson  describ^  four  different  intonations  prevalent  in 
the  language  bordering  the  Assam  valley  ;  and  he  maintains, 
that  ali  these  languages  were  originally  monosyllabic,  though 
gradually  passing  into  the  earlier  stage  of  agglutination. 
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**  The  first  in  order,  as  we  enter  the  yalley,  are  the  Bodo, 
called  alBo  Borro  and  Kachari,  and  Dhimal,  of  which  Mr. 
B.  Hodgson  has  published  a  grammar  and  Yocabulary.  The 
same  author  fumìshes  particulars  and  yocabulary  of  the 
Eooch  language  :  the  inhabitants  of  Kooch  Bahar  have 
abandoned  their  ancient  agglutinating  langaage,  and  adopted 
a  bad  Bengali  :  they  bave  become  partly  Mahomedan  and 
partly  Hinda:  a  small  section  have  clung  to  their  ancient 
faith  and  language^  which  is  known  as  Pani  Eooch^  and  an 
ezamination  of  this  residnum  of  an  almost  extinct  unwritten 
language  has  led  Col.  Dalton  to  found  the  opinion^  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Dravidian  family,  and  has  no  connexion 
with  the  Eooch.  The  Eachari  language,  above  alluded  to, 
ìb  also  known  as  Mech.  Mr.  Bobinson  has  supplied  a 
grammar  of  this  language,  and  Major  Lance,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner  in  Assam,  has  another  in  preparation  :  there  is  no 
written  character,  and  the  number  of  people  who  speak  this 
language  amounts  to  60,000. 

''FoUowing  the  rango  of  mountains  eastward,  we  come 
upon  a  race  of  downright  savages  and  Pagans,  practising 
polygamy  and  polyandry,  who  receive  a  black-mail  from  the 
Government  of  British  India  to  compensate  for  the  lost 
privilege  of  making  raids  on  the  peaceful  settlers  in  the 
valley  :  the  Aka,  whose  language  is  known  to  us  by  a 
yocabulary  prepared  by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Brown,  and  another 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  :  the  Abor,  of 
whose  language  we  have  a  yocabulary  prepared  by  Captain 
Smith  :  the  Doffla,  of  which  we  have  a  grammar  by  Robinson  : 
the  Miri,  of  whose  language  we  have  a  grammar  prepared 
by  Mr.  Robinson  :  this  tribe  appear  to  have  supplied  in- 
terpreters  to  communicate  with  the  others  :  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  word  'Miri'  means  'go  between,'  and  is  identical 
with  the  word  *  Meriah  '  of  the  Ehonds,  so  famous  in  con- 
nexion with  the  human  victims  sacrificed  by  that  tribe:  the 
Mishmi,  of  whose  language  we  have  a  yocabulary  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown.  These  tribes  extend  back  through  unknown 
tracts  to  the  frontier  of  Tibet,  and  are  under  a  very  imperfect 
control  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  British  India, 
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^'At  this  point — the  head  of  the  Assam  yalley — we  cross 
the  Burhumpootur  River,  and  fiiid  traces  of  new  lingnìstic 
influence,  for  we  are  not  far  distant  from  the  boundaries  of 
China  proper  ;  and  the  Ehamti  language,  of  which  we  have 
a  grammar  by  Bobinson,  is  a  member  of  the  great  Thai  or 
Shan  famìly,  of  which  the  Siamese  is  the  politicai  head.  This 
tribe  is  but  the  representative  of  mach  larger  and  unknown 
hordes  in  Ber  Khamti  within  the  Burmese  kingdom  :  they 
are  civilized  Buddhists,  and  have  friendly  relations  with  the 
Anglo-Indian  authorities.  At  one  period  the  Shans  conquered 
the  whole  yalley  of  the  Burhumpootur  :  the  settlers  assumed 
the  name  of.  Ahàm^  from  the  Sanskrit  amma^  ^unequalled': 
like  the  Normans  in  Franco,  they  gradually  lost  both  their 
language  (Shan)  and  their  religion  (Buddhist),  and  stili  oon- 
stitute  a  largo  portion  of  the  population  of  the  valley,  under 
the  name  of  Ahóm,  as  Assamese-speaking  Hindus  :  only  a 
few  priests  bave  preserved  the  ancient  religion.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  yalley  is  called  Assam,  and  the  people  cali 
themselves  AhSma  from  Asftma  also.  There  is  another  Shan 
language,  the  Aiton,  of  which  we  bave  a  Tocabulary  in  Sir 
G.  Campbeirs  Specimens  of  Languages.  The  Khamti  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Siamese:  it  is  purely  monosyllabic, 
and  more  strongly  accented  than  the  other  languages  on  the 
Assam  frontier  :  it  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  Chinese 
itself,  as  the  intonations  are  so  finely  modulated,  that  sounds 
organically  the  same  express  a  totally  difierent  idea  :  inflec- 
tions  are  unknown  :  the  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Burmese. 

''  Adjoining  the  Khamti  is  the  Singhpo  tribe,  whose  lan- 
guage occupies  a  transitional  position  betwixt  Tibetan  and 
Burmese  :  one-fourth  of  its  vocables  are  allied  to  Burmese, 
and  one-fourth  to  Munipori.  This  tribe  is  also  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  much  greater  horde  Lying  behind,  known  as 
the  Kakhyen,  who  occupy  the  hilly  tract  betwixt  Burmah  and 
Yunan  in  China.  Mr.  Bobinson,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bronson, 
has  compiled  a  grammar  of  the  language  :  it  is  said  to  bave 
a  Shan  alphabet.  The  Singhpos  are  civilized,  but  Pagans. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  point  at  which  the  Burhum- 
pootur bursts   the   mountain    rampart    into   India  is  lin- 
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guistioally,  politically,  and  etlmologically,  one  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  last  and  weakest  tidal  stream  of  the  great 
Aryan  river  of  religion,  language,  and  civilìzatìon,  fiowed 
languìdiy  np  the  Assam  valley.  More  than  once  in  history 
it  has  been  met  by  a  Shan  counter-current,  and  may  be  met 
again.  The  incuraion  of  the  border-trìbes  into  settled  valleys 
Ì8  often  an  unwilling  effort  to  escape  from  a  superior  force 
propelling  them  from  their  own  haunts.  By  this  outlet  no 
doubt  in  times  past  the  population  of  India  has  received  great 
additions,  though  the  superìorìty  in  number  and  calibro  of  the 
invaders  from  the  North  have  home  them  down  ;  and  the 
Aryan  settler  under  Hindu,  Mahomedan,  and  Christian  mie, 
has  held  ite  own. 

"  The  distance  on  the  map  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
soathem  mountains  of  the  valley  of  Assam  to  Rajmahal,  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Yyndya  range,  is,  as  the  crow  fiies,  not 
so  great  as  to  forbid  the  idea  that  India  has  been  occupied  at 
remote  periods  by  pre- Aryan  immigrants  from  the  gorge 
of  the  Burhumpootar  ;  but  we  await  a  more  scientific  com- 
parison  of  languages,  and  more  complete  ethnological  re* 
search,  before  the  theory  can  be  firmly  substantiated,  that  the 
80-caIIed  Nish&da  black  aborigines  were  actually  immigrants 
from  the  East. 

**  After  Crossing  the  Barhumpootur,  the  mountains  return  on 
the  south  side  of  that  river  in  a  westerly  direction,  inclosing 
the  valley  within  a  horse-shoe.  Next  to  the  Singhpo  come 
the  atrocious  savages  and  Pagans,  the  Naga,  over  part  of 
whose  territory  the  Anglo-Indian  Government  has  thrown  a 
loose  control,  the  nature  of  which  can  be  best  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  within  the  last  year  they  have  killed 
their  English  Superintendent.  Behind  these  lies  the  Burmese 
Empire,  and  beyond  the  boundary  the  country  is  absolutely 
unknown  :  there  are  numerous  clans  of  these  turbulent  high- 
lauderà,  with  a  variety  of  dialects  t  of  one  at  least  Mr.  Robin- 
son, aided  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  has  prepared  a  grammar. 
The  vocabularìes  of  several  of  the  Naga  tribes  are  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  A  vocabulary  of  ten 
dialects  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Orientai  Society. 
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^'Next  in  order  along  this  range  are  the  Ehasiali  or 
Cossiyah,  and  Jyntea,  remarkable  for  their  republican  form 
of  govemment  and  their  monosyllabic  language,  akin  te  the 
Thai  family^  of  which  there  is  an  excellent  grammar  by  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Pryse^  and  an  Anglo-Khasia  dictionary  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Roberta  :  also  a  grammar  by  Robinson,  and  another 
pablished  at  Berlin  by  W.  Schott:  there  is  alee  an  essay 
by  the  late  Baron  H.  C-  von  der  Gabelents,  published  at 
Leipzig,  1850  :  the  New  Testament  has  been  tranfilated  into 
this  language.     They  are  Pagana. 

"  Proceeding  westward  we  come  to  the  Gara  tribe  :  their 
language  has  been  thoroughly  studied,  and  translations  made 
into  it  by  the  American  missionaries  for  educational  pur- 
poses.  We  bave  a  grammar  by  Robinson  and  T.  J.  Keith, 
and  a  dictionary  by  Keith»  as  well  as  a  Yocabulary  by  Ram 
Nauth  :  Keith  considera  that  the  language  has  Aryan  affini- 
ties,  while  Robinson  compares  it  to  Tibetan,  and  a  connexion 
of  the  Gare  with  the  Ejiohari  on  the  other  side  of  the 
yalley  ia  aeaerted,  and  ia  probable.  They  are  Pagana,  and 
aurrounded  on  three  aides  by  Hindu-aettled  diatricta;  yet 
until  yery  lately  nothing  waa  known  of  them. 

"  Between  them  and  the  Aaaam  yalley  is  the  tribe  of  Mikir, 
with  a  population  of  twenty-fiye  thousand  ;  a  grammar  of 
their  language  has  been  prepared  by  Robinson.  They  aie  a 
peaceable  and  settled  people,  though  Pagans. 

**  Such  are  the  tribes  surrounding  the  yalley  of  Assam,  and 
the  exact  position  which  each  tribe  beara  to  the  Goyemment 
of  Britiah  India  ia  not  easily  defined.  Some  are  entirely 
subjects,  and  are  good  subjects  :  some  are  entirely  independent, 
and  most  uncomfortable  neighbours,  but  they  are  included 
in  our  politicai  system  as  against  the  outer  world  :  some  pay 
reyenue,  some  receiye  black-mail  :  some  are  Pagan  sayages, 
acme  ciyilized  religioniata  of  one  of  the  known  types.  We 
now  return  to  the  Naga  Hilla,  and  follow  the  mountain  range, 
which  aeparatea  Burmah  from  Britiah  India.  Juat  outaide 
the  boundary,  but  under  treaty,  ia  the  kingdom  of  Munipore. 
We  haye  yocabulariea  of  the  Munipori  language  by  Mr. 
Hodgaon  and  the  Rey.  Mr.  Brown,  and  an  Engliah,  Bengali 
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and  Muniporì  dictionary.  There  is  also  a  Munipori  grammar 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  The  New 
Testament  has  been  translated  into  Munipori.  They  are  a 
civilized  people,  and  Hindus. 

''Proceeding  southward  we  find  in  unsurveyed  and  im- 
penetrable  wilds,  extending  three  hundred  miles,  the  Kukis, 
one  clan  of  which  is  well  known  from  the  late  campaign,  as 
the  Lushaies,  and  the  more  southern  clan  as  Howlong  and 
Sylu.  Of  their  languages  we  have  vocabularies  by  Oaptain 
Lewin  and  Major  M'Gulloch.  In  1874  Gaptain  Lewin  pub- 
lished  a  valuable  treatise  :  he  explains  that  the  people  cali 
themselves  'Dzos/  that  they  have  twelve  trìbes  and  dialects, 
but  that  the  Lushai  is  the  clan-language  of  ali  :  that  they 
never  had  a  written  character  :  that  the  main  features  of  the 
language  are  agglutinati  ve,  as  the  root  remains  unchanged, 
suffixes  being  added,  and  the  govemed  word  precedes  in  the 
sentence  the  governing  word.  They  are  far  from  savages, 
though  Pagan  ;  they  are  civilized  in  the  Asiatic  sense,  and 
ezercise  certain  arts. 

'^On  reachìng  the  hill-distrìcts  of  Chittagong  we  arrivo 
very  near  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  These  mountains  are  occupied 
by  three  classes.  1.  The  Khyoungthi,  who  are  Buddhists, 
fairly  civilized  immigrants  from  Arracan,  speaking  a  dialect 
of  the  Arracan  language:  their  written  character  is  the 
same  as  Burmese,  Which  is  in  fact  a  branch  of  the  same 
stock  :  it  has  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Tibetan  group.  '2.  The 
Chukmas,  of  uncertain  origin,  who  are  Buddhists,  merging 
into  Hindus,  at  the  same  timo  that  their  Arracanese  lan- 
guage is  yielding  to  corrupt  Bengali.  In  their  language 
words  cau  be  traced  which  belong  to  neither.  3.  The 
Toungtha,  of  mixed  origin,  if  not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  districty  and  more  savage  than  the  above  named. 
Among  these  are  the  Tipperahs,  or  Mrongs,  Kumi,  Mroos, 
Khyengs,  who  are  subject  to  British  India:  Bungees,  and 
Pankhos,  who  are  partially,  and  Loshai-Eukis  above  men- 
tioned,  Shendus  or  Lakheys,  who  are  entirely  independent. 
Ali  are  Pagana,  and  most  are  savages.  There  is  a  vocabu- 
lary  of  the  Khyeng  language  by  Major  Fryer,  and  of  New 
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Euki  by  Lieut.  Stewart^  both  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society.  There  is  a  vocabulary  of  the  Tipperah 
language^  but  no  written  character  ;  the  sanie  remark  applies 
to  the  others.  Little  is  known  of*the  Shendu,  but  there  is 
a  Yocabulary  by  Captain  Tickell. 

**  Proceeding  southward  we  should  enter  British  Burmah, 
from  which  for  the  present  we  abstain,  and  crossing  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  land  in  Cuttack,  we  complete  the  circuit  of  the 
province  of  Bengal  by  enumerating  the  non- Aryan  languages 
of  Central  India. 

"They  consist  of  two  great  Unguistic  families,  and  are 
spoken  by  a  population  of  not  less  than  four  miUions,  occu- 
pying  a  length  of  country  of  about  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  District  of  Cuttack  to  Bajmuhal,  the  boundary 
of  Bengal  and  Buhar.  The  two  families  are  the  Dravidian 
and  Kolarian,  and  they  are  somewhat  intermixed  in  their 
habitat,  though  perfectly  distinct  in  appearance,  customs,  and 
language.  Both  lie  outside  of  the  Hindu  and  Aryan  fold. 
Both  are  Pagan,  and,  if  not  savage  in  the  senae  of  the 
Himalaic  savages,  yet  fall  short  of  the  moderate  type  of 
Asiatic  civilization  :  the  language  of  both  is  agglutinating, 
and  devoid  of  literature  or  of  written  character. 

''  In  the  note  in  the  report  of  last  year  a  detail  is  given  of 
the  great  Dravidian  languages  of  Southern  India,  which  are 
described  as  of  Scythic  origin,  and  connected  with  a  pre- 
Aryan  immigration  from  the  West.  Four  tribes  who  spoke 
Dravidian  languages  are  there  mentioned  as  unimportant, 
two  of  whom  will  be  noticed  bere.  The  Kota,  a  small 
Dravidian  tribe  in  the  Neilgherries,  was  incorrectly  printed 
as  Kole  in  last  year's  report  :  the  two  now  to  be  noticed  are 
the  Gond,  and  Kandh,  Khond,  or  Kho  :  two  more  are  in- 
dicated  as  outlying  members  of  the  same  family,  the  IJraon, 
and  the  Malers  of  Rajmuhal.  Thus  we  bave  four  tribes  in 
Central  India  whose  language  is  Dravidian. 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Hurder  has  published  a  vocabulary  of 
Bajmuhali,  and  Col.  Ouseley,  one  of  Oraon.  Dr.  Caldwell, 
in  his  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,  has 
entered  scientifìcally  into  the  features  of  that  family,  which 
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are  well  recognized.  The  Bey.  Oscar  Flex  published  in 
1874  a  good  practical  grammar  of  the  Oraoa  langoage,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  educational  works  have  been  pub* 
lìahed.  A  vast  number  of  Aryan  words  have  found  their  way 
into  theae  languages^  but  the  structure  of  the  noun  and  yerb 
has  remained  intaot  :  when  it  is  asserted,  that  the  syntax  has 
been  asaimilated  to  that  of  Hindi,  we  must  pause,  lest  the 
argument  should  be  tumed  round  on  the  score  of  the  well- 
known  non- Aryan  aspect  of  the  Hindi  sentence-method.  Two 
of  the  Gospels  have  been  translated  into  Gond.  The  Bev. 
Mr.  Driberg  has  published,  in  1849,  a  very  complete  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary  of  the  Mahadeo  dialect  of  the  Gond,  and 
Dr.  Mauger  published  an  account  of  the  dialect  of  the  Seoni 
Gonds.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  Gond  is,  that  it  has 
a  system  of  verbal  modifications  and  inflexions  almost  as 
elaborate  as  that  of  the  Turkish,  while  the  great  Dravidiau 
sister-languages  of  the  south  are  very  meagrely  fumished. 
Dr.  Caldwell  imagines,  that  this  unexpected  development  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  highly-inflected  Sonthali,  ite  Kola- 
rian  neighbour,  which  will  be  noticed  below.  There  exists  a 
lucidly  arranged  grammar  of  the  Khond,  published  in  the 
Oriya  character  by  Lingam  Letchmajee,  1853  ;  and  Dr. 
Mauger  and  Sir  W.  Elliot  have  published  observations  on 
these  languages  in  1847,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ben  gal  Asiatic 
Society.  The  IJraon  and  Bajmuhali  Maler  contain  a  largo  ad- 
mixture  of  roots  and  forms  belonging  to  the  Kolarian  language. 
Mr.  Hodgson  considers  the  IJraon  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Kolarian  family  and  the  Bajmuhali  ;  and  the  Bajmuhali 
aa  a  connecting  link  between  the  Kolarian  and  Dravidian. 

''In  the  Kolarian  family  are  many  tribes  under  varying 
names,  but  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  great  branches. 
1.  The  Kols  or  Hos.  2.  The  Mundaris,  or  Mundas,  or  Bhumij. 
3.  The  Sonthala  It  is  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
origin  of  this  family  is  from  the  north-east,  either  £rom  the 
farther  side  of  the  great  Unguistic  watershed  of  the  Himalaya, 
or  down  the  funnel  of  the  valley  of  the  Burhumpootur.  Col. 
Dalton  thinks  that  he  can  trace  their  progress  through  Assam 
into  the  Shan  districts  of  Siam:  the  immigration  from  the 
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north-west  of  the  mighty  Aryan  race  lias  severeJ  this  Central 
Indian  family  from  ita  congeners.  There  is  an  asserted 
Unguistic  reaemblance  between  the  Mundari  and  the  Mon 
of  Pegu  in  Britiflh  Burmah — ^thia  is  stoutly  denied  by  others. 
Notbing  is  impossible,  but 

'rroWà  /-terofe 
Ovpea  T€  aKtóevra,  OaKoacdre  '^i^eo'O'a. 

A  much  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  both 
languages  is  required  to  carry  out  such  a  connexion. 

^'Gapt.  Haughton  published  vocabularies  of  some  of  the 
Kole  dialects:  Capt.  Tickell,  in  1846,  published  a  memo- 
randum on  the  Ho  language.  The  Bible  has  been  tranalated 
into  Kole  by  the  Rev.  A.  Nothrott.  The  Rev.  J.  Whitley, 
1873,  published  a  Mundari  primer,  and  he  asserts  that  any 
person  familiar  with  this  dialect  will  he  understood  by  ali 
Mundari-speaking  people,  and  by  the  Lurka  Kols.  Hindi 
words  bave  largely  crept  into  use,  and  the  struggle  to  retain 
this  and  the  other  non- Aryan  idioms  of  a  poor  hiUy  tract 
may  prove  vain. 

*'Two  grammars  bave  been  pubUshed  of  the  Sonthali 
language,  one  by  the  Rev.  J.  Philips  in  1852,  and  a  superior 
one  by  the  Rev.  L.  Skrefsrud  in  1873.  Portions  of  the 
Bible  bave  been  translated  into  Sonthali.  There  are  vocabu- 
laries of  other  dialects;  but  the  learned  missionaries,  who 
bave  a  Christian  flock  of  thousands,  assert  that  the  same 
language  is  spoken  by  Sonthals,  Munda-Bhumij,  and  others 
of  the  great  Kole  family,  ali  the  way  from  Orissa  to  the 
Rajmuhal  Hills.  In  grammatical  structure  Sonthali  is  stated 
to  be  as  superior  to  others  as  Sanskrit  to  its  cognate  lan- 
guages. This  bold  assertion  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  test. 
But  the  second  assertion,  that  the  Sonthali  is  among  the 
non-Aryan  languages  not  even  second  to  the  Turkish  in 
grammatical  structure,  is  home  out  by  the  artificial  and 
complez,  yet  simple  and  transparent,  symmetry  of  its  verb- 
system,  for  it  appears  to  possess  voice,  mood,  tense,  gender, 
number,  person,  case,  forms,  and  conjugations,  including  five 
voices,  five  moods,  and  twenty-three  tenses,  three  numbers, 
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aod  four  cases.  And  though  the  language  is  unwritten,  the 
surprising  faci  is  stated,  that  the  Nagari  alphabet  of  fifty 
lettere  represents  the  sounds,  neither  more  nor  less,  with  the 
single  redundancy  of  v,  and  there  exist  common  roots  for 
very  primitive  ideas  in  Sanskrit  and  Sonthali. 

''It  is  not  presumed  that  this  sketch  on  a  subject  so 
obscure,  extending  over  so  yast  an  area,  is  exhanstive  :  no 
amount  of  precision  can  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge  be  obtained:  the  same  trìbes  are  called  by  difierent 
names,  and  difierent  tribes  included  in  the  same  nomencla- 
tore. It  ìb  asserted  by  some,  that  such  well-known  tribes  as 
the  Bhils  bave  lost  their  language  :  by  others  that  they  stili 
preserve  it  :  what  is  preserved  is  attribated  by  some  to  the 
Eolarian,  by  others  to  the  Dravidian  family.  In  Kolhapore, 
under  the  Bombay  Government,  it  is  stated  that  certain 
dialects  exist,  and  vocabularies  are  given  :  thus  a  question  of 
degree  is  opened  up  :  it  may  be  that  a  language  is  wholly 
Aryan,  but  laden  with  non-Aryan  vocables,  the  legacy  of  its 
extinct  predecessor  :  when  does  a  language  end  and  a  dialect 
begin  P  Another  stili  more  subtile  point  remains  :  it  is  ad- 
mitted  on  ali  hands,  that  in  the  Sanskrit  ve>maculars  there  is 
a  large  residuum«  of  non-Aryan  words,  and  possibly  we  may 
bave  bere  tapped  the  common  fount  of  the  vocables  of  ali  the 
languages  of  India. 

**  The  work  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  is  thus  cut 
out,  and  consists  in  reducing  to  the  form  of  practical  gram- 
mare  the  leading  and  most  vivacious  dialect  of  each  group, 
marking  the  dialectal  variations,  and  then  drawing  up  a 
comparative  grammar  of  each  family.  Pliny  mentions  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  languages  spokeh  in  the 
Colchian  market-place;  the  dialects  of  India  outside  the 
lordly  Sanskritic  vemaculare  can  be  counted  by  scores.  The 
savage  Nagas  are  said  to  bave  thirty  varieties  of  their  own, 
as  every  stream  or  mountain  ravine  causes  a  corresponding 
dialectic  fissure. 

"  Vocabularies  are  not  wanting,  but  we  are  getting  beyond 
that  stage  of  the  inquiry.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  1868,  published 
one   of   a  large  number  of    non-Aryan  languages  :    Col. 

23 
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Dalton  has  done  the  same  in  bis  Ethnology  of  Bengal: 
within  the  last  year  Mr.  J.  M.  Coats  has  published  a 
Yocabulary  of  the  dialects  of  Chete  Nagpore:  Sir  George 
Campbell,  during  the  perìod  of  bis  being  Lìeut.-Gh>Temor 
of  Bengaly  coUected  and  published  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guages  of  India,  with  sentences  of  safficient  length  to 
indicate  structure  of  words  and  syntax:  locai  Yocabularies 
bave  been  collected  hj  other  public  servants,  and  notably 
by  that  illustrious  linguist,  Bryan  Hodgson,  the  Besident  of 
Nepaul.  In  England,  Latham  in  bis  Elements  of  Com- 
parative Philology  gives  yery  brief  sketches,  and  Max 
MùUer,  in  bis  lettor  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  an  appendix  to 
Philosophy  of  History,  treats  the  whole  snbject  scientifically, 
and  attempts  classification  ;  but  bis  work  is  a  quarter  of  a 
century  behind  date,  and  the  author  had  no  locai  know- 
ledge.  Numerous  ethnical  and  politicai  reports  bave  been 
made  on  these  tribes,  which  bave  been  nearly  a  centoiy 
in  connexion  with  British  India,  but  the  chief  featore  of 
the  annals  of  the  border  haye  been  raids,  and  villages  bomt 
in  retaliation:  our  non-Aryan  administration  has  been  an  un- 
broken  failure.  Within  the  last  year  Sir  George  Campbell 
collected  and  passed  under  personal  review  specimens  of 
every  tribe,  and  Col.  Dalton  has  published  photographs  of 
nearly  ali. 

^'Dr.  Hunter,  eight  years  ago,  pronùsed  a  comparative 
grammar,  but  the  material  collected  is  far  from  sufficient 
in  quality  and  quantity  for  the  construction  of  any  sound 
principio  of  classification:  many  of  the  words  entered  in 
the  Yocabularies  clearly  are,  and  many  more  may  proYe  to 
be,  loan-words:  the  master  mind  is  also  stili  wantiug,  like 
the  prince  in  the  fable,  to  separate  and  group  the  confused 
heap  of  feathers. 

"And  behind  the  linguistic  question,  which  is  the  sole 
object  of  these  remarks,  lies  the  much  greater  one  of  race 
and  religion,  for  the  two  hundred  tribes,  some  of  which  we 
bave  noted,  with  perhaps  six  miUions  of  population,  are 
but  the  ethnical  residuum  in  sitù  of  the  far  larger  portion, 
which  has  fiowed  down  into  the  great  crucibloi  and  become 
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fosed  into  the  lower  strata  of  Hindu  society  ali  over  India. 
There  are  two  great  fallacies  which  have  to  be  dissipated — 
the  first,  that  conquerors  annihilate  and  destroy  the  races 
whom  they  invade  and  conquer  :  the  seoond,  that  the  Hindu 
religìon  is,  and  ever  has  heen,  non-proselytizing.  The  whole 
history  of  India  shows  that  the  subject  non-Aryan  races 
were  trodden  down,  utilized  as  helots,  and  admitted  as  an 
inferìor  caste  into  the  Brahminical  system  :  thus  the  subject 
races  loft  their  mark  on  the  language  of  their  conquerors; 
they  lent  words,  and  hdped  'to  modify  ayntax,  but  they  lost 
their  old  language  and  identity,  but  preserved  many  of  their 
customs  and  religious  tenets  under  the  veneer  of  a  semi- 
Hindiiism.  Many  trìbes  have  retained  their  savage,  or  less 
civilized  customs,  and  stili  lost  their  language,  like  the  Bhils. 
Linguistioally  and  ethnologically  we  have  overlooked  the 
vast  residuum  of  non-Aryan  races,  and  introduced  little 
among  them  ezcept  a  sale  of  fire^arms  and  spirits.  It  was 
a  surprìse  that  so  largo  a  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Lower  Bengal  were  fbund  in  the  last  census  to  be  Ma* 
homedan:  but  these  were  non-Aryan  immig^tmts  from  the 
eastem  borders,  who  found  Mahomedanism  more  to  their 
mind,  when  they  settled  down  to  agriculture.  Max  Miiller 
asserta  broadly,  that  the  majority  of  the  speakers  of  Bengal 
are  non-Aryan  by  race,  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault,  if  the 
remainder  do  not  find  Ghristianity  their  best  leader  to  civili- 
zation.'' 


On  the  North  American  Indian  Lanouages. 

Last  year  I  spoke  regretfuUy  of  the  absence  in  my  Address 
of  reports  on  the  North  American  Indian  Languages.  It 
gives  me,  therefore,  very  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  lay 
before  you  a  brief,  but  masterly  account  of  American  Indian 
Philology  by  such  a  thoroughly  competent  scholar  as  Dr. 
J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  U.S.,  the 
author  of  several  papers  on  North  American  Lauguages^  and 
recently  President  of  the  American  Philological  Association. 

At  the  timo  of  writing  this  summary,  Dr.  Trumbull  was 
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aererely  indi^KMed,  and  I  am  soie  we  dnll  mll  sppreciate 
bis  generoos  adf-dmìal  in  eontribatiiig  to  oor  informatioa 
under  «neh  trjing  cireanutanoeB. 

''Wlien  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  in  1836,  publÌBfaed  bis 
'Synopeis  of  tbe  Indian  Tribes  wìtbin  tbe  United  States 
east  of  tbe  Bocky  Moontaina,  and  in  tbe  Britisb  and  Roasian 
PooBCOoiops  in  Nortb  America,'  tbe  proviaonal  cbMaification 
of  Nortb  American  Lmgnages  aeemed  to  be  not  Teiy  &r 
fiom  GompletÙHL  Tbe  extent  and  prodoctiTeness  of  tbe 
field  between  tbe  Bocky  Moontains  and  tbe  Pacific  waa  im- 
perfectly  i4)prdiended.  Mr.  GaUatìn'a  Synopsis  embraced 
eigbtj-one  trìbea,  diatribated  in  twentj-eìgbt  fiunìbea.  A 
tabubir  daasificatìon  of  tbe  aboriginal  langnages  of  tìie 
Pacific  States»  attempted  bist  year  by  Mr.  Hubert  H.  Ban- 
croft,  comprìaes,  by  name«at  least,  more  tban  six  bnndred 
dialecis,  of  wbicb  one  bnndred  and  serenteen  are  Galifomian, 
and  'tbere  remaina  tbe  fiict/  we  are  told,  'tbat  in  centrai 
and  soatbem  California,  bnndreds  of  dialects  bave  been  per- 
mitted  to  die  ont,  without  leaving  ns  so  mncb  as  tbeir  name^* 

"Tbe  publication,  in  1846,  of  Mr.  Hale's  'Etbnograpby 
and  Pbilology'  of  tbe  Fnited  State»  Explorìng  Expedition, 
opened  tbe  way  to  tbe  stady  and  comparison  of  tbe  prìncipal 
langnages  of  Nortb-westem  America.  In  1848  Mr.  Qallatin 
revised  bis  classification,  and  incladed  in  it  the  langnages  <^ 
wbicb  Mr.  Hale  bad  obtained  Tocabularies.  In  bis  intro- 
duction  to  these  vocabularies,  wbicb  be  arranged  and  edited 
for  tbe  second  volume  of  tbe  American  Ethnological  Society's 
Transactions,  be  names  thirty-two  distinct  families  of  bm- 
guages  spoken  in  and  nortb  of  tbe  United  States,  observing 
that,  in  tbis  enumeration,  *  tbe  word  family  must  be  taken  in 
its  most  enlarged  sense.'  The  languages  of  California  bad 
not  tben — nor  bave  they  yet — '  been  sufficiently  investigated 
to  arrange  them  acoording  to  families,'  and  soutb  of  tbe 
United  States  (wbicb  did  not  yet  include  New  Mexico),  Mr. 
Gallatin  '  bad  scarcely  any  yocabularies.' 

"Marked  progress  in  classification  was  made  by  Mr.  Hale'd 
assignment  of  the  Ute  and  Comanche  langnages  to  tbe  Sbo- 
shoni  fetmily,  and  by  bis  detection  of  resemblances,  'too  great 
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to  be  attrìbuted  to  a  mere  casual  connexlon/  between  the 
Sboshoni  and  the  idioms  of  the  Kizh  (San  Gabriel)  and 
Netela  (San  Capìstrano)  Indiana  of  the  ooast  of  southern 
CaUfomia. 

''The  relative  importance  of  Gallatin's  Athapascan  (or 
Tinneh)  famìly  was  increased  by  Hale's  additions  to  it  of  two 
amali  trìbes  near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  and  a  third, 
stili  further  south,  on  the  head-waters  of  Umpkwa  or  Bogue 
River,  in  southern  Oregon  :  but  a  much  greater  advance  was 
made,  in  1852,  when  Professor  W.  W.  Tumer  showed  that 
the  great  Apache  nation  of  New  Mexico  belongs  to  the 
Athapascan  stock, — a  discovery  which  he  justly  regarded  '  as 
opening  a  new  chapter  in  American  ethnology/  Dr.  J.  G. 
E.  Bnsohmann's  leamed  memoir,  Der  Athapaskische  Sprach- 
atamtn  dargestelU,  appeared  in  1856,  comprising  comparative 
vocabularies  of  ali  ascertained  dialects  of  this  family  ;  and  in 
1860  he  published,  as  the  third  part  of  his  work  on  Dos 
Apache  ah  eifie  athapaskische  Sprache,  a  thoroughly  digested 
SystematÌ8che  Worttafel  der  Athapaskischen  Spraehe,  This 
family  is  more  widely  distributed  than  any  other  of  l^orth 
America.  From  near  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River  and 
northem  Alaska,  its  dialects  rango  southward,  through  more 
than  thirty-four  degrees  of  latitude,  to  Sonora  and  Chihua- 
hua. Yocabularies  of  the  Tinneh  dialects  of  Alaska  were 
published  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  in  his  work  on  ^Alaska  and  its  Resources'  (1870). 
In  the  progress  of  the  Government  Surveys  of  the  Western 
Territories,  many  important  vocabularies  of  southern  Atha- 
pascan (Apache)  dialects  bave  been  obtained,  which  will  be 
published  in  connexion  with  the  Reports  of  the  Surveys  or 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  specimen  of  the  Mesca- 
lero-Apache  language,  with  a  few  grammatical  notes,  and 
paradigms  of  four  or  five  verbs,  by  Col.  Cremony,  Interpreter 
for  the  United  States  Mexican  Boundary  Commission,  are 
printed  in  Mr.  H.  H.  BancrofVs  '  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States,'  voi.  iii.  pp.  596-602. 

''The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  a  valuable  collection  of 
manikscript  vocabularies,  to  which  very  considerable  additions 
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ha  ve  been  made  in  the  last  two  yeara.  Proviflion  waa  made 
for  arranging  and  printing  ali  these,  arranged  by  families  or 
groups.  The  first  series — comparative  vocabularies  of  thirty 
Tsihaili-Selish  (Flathead)  dialects — was  in  the  press,  wheu  the 
progress  of  the  work  was  intemipted  by  the  death  of  the 
editor,  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  well  known  to  American  scholars 
by  hìs  contributions  to  the  ethnology  and  philology  of  the 
Pacific  States.  It  is  anticipated  that  one  or  more  series  of 
vocabularies  will  be  printed  by  the  Institution  this  year. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of 
those  of  the  Tinneh  family. 

"  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Geologist-in-Charge  of  the  Second 
Division  of  the  United  States  Survey  of  the  Territories,  has 
been  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
the  ethnological  classification  of  ali  the  Indian  tribes  of  this 
country.  In  a  brief  report  of  progress,  made  to  the  Gom- 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  last  November,  Major  Powell 
writes  : — 

'  My  own  interrupted  studies  for  the  past  eight  years  have  been 
among  tribes  hitherto  bat  little  known,  and  though  these  studies 
are  far  from  being  complete,  I  believe  they  will  enable  me  to  rele- 
gate the  tribes  of  Colorado,  Utah,  the  greater  part  of  Nevada, 
South-eastem  California,  and  Northern  Arizona,  to  their  several 
classes.  Our  knowledge  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sierra  Kevada,  through 
Western  Oregon,  Western  Nevada,  and  Eastern  California,  is  ex- 
ceeding  meagre:  but  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Fowers  has  been  studying 
these  Indiana  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  manuscript  account  of 
hb  labours  is  in  my  hands.' 

^'During  bis  exploration  of  the  Colorado  Biver  and  its 

tributaries,  since  1867,  Major  Powell  has  studied.  the  lan- 

guages  as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs,  myths  and  tra- 

ditions  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  that  region,  and  particolarly 

those  of  the  Shoshoni  or  Numa  group  (the  'Paduca'  of  Dr. 

Latham,  and  the  Comanche-Shoshone  branch  of  Buschmann's 

Sonora  stock).     His  collectiona  comprìse  largo  vocabularies 

of  nearly  ali  ascertained  dialects,  myths  and  fables,  notes  on 

grammatical  structure,  and  paradigms  of  verbs.    He  is  now 

preparing  these  for  publication.      They  will  be  specially 

welcome  to  philologists,  as  afibrding  the  means  of  deter* 
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mining  to  what  eztent  the  Azteo  element  enters  into  the 
languages  of  this  group,  in  whioh  ita  preseuce  was  detected 
by  Dr.  Baschmann.  In  a  letter  received  a  few  days  ago 
(Marche  1876)  from  Major  Powéll,  he  gives  the  following  as 
hÌ8  arrangement  of  the  '  Shoshoni  or  Nu  ma  languages  '  i — 

Wa-shaìif'i,      Shoshoni  proper. 

Dialect  :  Ta-sat^-m-hi,  Shoshones  of  Central  Nevada. 
JKihman'UUf   Comanches. 
Pan-ai 'ti f        Bannacks. 
Fa-vi-ó'Uo^    Pah-Utas  or  Fai-Utes  of  Western  Nevada. 

Bialect:  Pan^'O-mint, 
Go-9%  Ute,       [Of  Nevada  and  Utah.] 
W'ta-ats,        TTtes. 

Bialects:  Mìi-i^-tsu  (Sonthem  Colorado  and  Northern  New 

Mexico).     KaùvaV'it  (Pai-XJtes  of  Northern  Oregon). 

Nu-à'gtm-tit  (Pai-XJtes  of  Southern  Nevada).    Tan'-ta- 

waiUf  or  Ghemahuevis. 

Shi'-nU'mo,    In  six  (of  the  seven)  Pueblos,  in  Tusayan,  or  Moqui, 

Northern  Arizona. 

'The  Shi'numo  diverges  the  most  widely  from  the  (Washaki) 
type,  both  in  vocabulary  and  stmcture.  Its  numerals  are  vigesimal; 
the  others,  decimai.  In  this  language  there  is  one  set  of  words 
used  hy  the  males  exclusively,  and  another  exclusively  by  the 
females.' 

"  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden's  valuable  '  Contributions  to  the 
Ethuology  and  Philology  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Mis- 
souri Yalley  '  were  published  in  1862,  and  were  supplemented 
by  Yocabularies  of  the  Pawnee,  Winnebago,  and  Omaha  lan- 
guages, with  grammatical  notes,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  in  1868.  Other  and  not 
less  important  contributions  may  be  expected  in  the  Beport 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories 
now  in  progress  under  bis  direction.  Among  these  will  be 
a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Hidat«a  or  Minitari  lan- 
guage, compiled  by  Dr.  «Washington  Matthews,  n.S.A.,  a 
limited  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1873,  in  Mr.  J.  G. 
Shea's  new  series  of  'American  Linguistica.'  The  Hidatsa 
— the  *  Minnetarees  '  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  nicknamed 
*  Gros  Ventres  '  by  French  traders — now  live  with  Arikaras 
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and  a  remnant  of  the  Mandans,  near  Forte  Berthold  and 
Buford,  Dakota  Terrìtory.  Their  language  is  of  the  Dakota 
stock,  but  has  diverged  widely  from  the  Sioux-Dakota  type. 
The  resulta  of  Lautverschiebung  are  more  remarkable  in 
Dakota  dialects  than  in  the  Algonkin  or  perhaps  any  other 
well-established  American  family.  It  is  not  easy  to  reoognize 
the  Dakota  un-kche-mna,  '  ten/  in  the  Ponka  gihe-ha  or  the 
Winnebago  kh'ra-pun,  before  knowing  that  the  three  names 
are,  the  Dakota  prefix  excepted,  etymologically  identical.  A 
comparìson  of  Dr.  Matthews's  Hidatsa  yocabulary  with  the 
Dakota  of  Biggs's  dictionary,  enables  us  to  estimate  the  dif- 
ficulty  of  establishing  afiSnity  between  American  languages 
or  groups  of  languages,  on  the  evidence  supplied  by  lista  of 
words,  without  the  guidance  of  any  known  '  law  of  permu- 
tation  of  consonante.' 

"  The  Algonkin  family  may  seem  to  haye  received  more 
than  ita  due  share  of  attention  from  philologists.  It  was 
naturally  the  first  to  attract  the  regard  of  scholars  whose 
survey  of  the  field  of  American  language  was  taken  from  ita 
eastem  border,  the  Atlantic  StatcMS.  Its  dialects  are  nume* 
rous,  well-defined,  and  of  remarkable  constancy.  In  some 
of  them  the  polysynthetic  type  or  pian  of  structure  seems  to 
bave  attained  its  highest  expression;  and  yet,  that  the 
Algonkin  is,  in  the  strictest  senso,  inflectional,  no  one  who 
has  learned  to  speak  or  write  an  Algonkin  dialect  haa 
doubted.  Materials  for  its  study  are  more  abundant,  and,  on 
the  whole,  more  trustworthy,  than  are  found  for  any  other 
North  American  family.  Good  grammars  and  dictionaries 
of  seyeral  of  its  dialects  haye  been  printed,  and  others  are 
accessible  in  manuscript. .  The  whole  Bible  has  been  trans- 
lated  into  two  Algonkin  dialects  ;  the  New  Testament  in  a 
third  ;  in  others,  one  or  more  of  the  Gospels,  mannaia  of 
doTotion,  and  various  other  books.  Mr.  Duponceau's  investi- 
gations  of  the  structure  and  grammatical  forms  of  American 
languages  began  with  the  Algonkin,  in  which  the  good  mis- 
sionary  Heckewelder  was  bis  teacher  ;  and  Mr.  Duponceau's 
writings,  particularly  bis  Beport  made  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  1819,  and  bis  Yolney-Prize  Mémoire 
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8ur  k  Systhne  Orammatical  dea  Langues  [^Algonquinea],  in 
1835,  brought  tliis  group  prominently  to  the  notice  of  trans- 
Atlantic  scholars.  Unfortunately  bis  studies  were  first  and 
chiefly  directed  to  a  mission-dialect,  the  so-called  'Delaware' 
or  'Lenni-Lenape/  of  wbicb  tbe  structure  was  imperfectly 
exbibited  in  tbe  grammar  compiled  by  Zeisberger.  Mistaken 
notions  of  tbe  cbaracter  of  Algonkin  syntbesis  bave  been 
accepted  on  Duponceau's  autbority  by  eminent  pbilologists. 
Tbe  account  be  gaye,  in  tbe  preface  to  bis  translatìon  of 
Zeiflberger's  grammar  (and  again  in  bis  Mémoiré),  of  Indian 
word-making,  as  '  consisting  in  putting  togetber  portions  of 
different  words,  so  as  to  awaken  at  tbe  same  timo  in  tbe 
mind  of  tbe  bearer  tbe  yarious  ideas  wbicb  tbey  separately 
express/  etc.,  was  copied  by  Pickering  and  Gallatin,  and  by 
W.  Ton  Humboldt  {die  Kam-Sprache,  t.  i.  p.  cccxxxii.).  It 
bas  been  often  reproduced  by  writers  on  tbe  American  lan- 
guages.  Yet  notbing  could  be  more  misleading.  It  is  not 
merely  defectiye,  but  it  involves  radicai  error.  Tbe  Indian 
word  ìb  necessarily  aeff'defining,  and  must  be  so  framed  tbat 
it  can  be  instantly  analyzed  by  tbe  bearer.  For  tbis  reason, 
tbe  laws  of  syntbesis  must  be  of  uniform  operation,  admit- 
ting  of  no  exceptions.  Tbere  can  be  no  'abbreviation'  of 
roots,  no  arbitrary  '  transposition/  no  selection,  sucb  as  Mr. 
Heckewelder  described,  'of  parts  or  parcels  of  difierent 
words,  sometimes  a  single  sound  or  lettor,  to  be  compounded 
togetber/  at  tbe  pleasure  of  tbe  word-maker,  as  mnemonio 
symbols.  Mr.  Oallatin  seems  to  bave  discovered  tbis,  after 
the  publication  of  bis  '  Synopsis  '  ;  for  in  bis  Introduction  to 
Hale's  Yccabularies  (1848),  he  said  :  '  I  do  not  peroeive  any 
essential  difference  in  tbe  mode  of  forming  highly-com- 
pounded  words  between  the  Indian  language  and  the  Englisb/ 
''Materials  for  the  comparative  study  of  Algonkin  dialects 
are  now  tolerably  abundant.  Mr.  Joseph  Howse's  'Grammar 
of  the  Creo  Language,  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Chippeway 
Dialect/  first  prìnted  in  1844  (and  in  a  revised  edition,  in 
1865),  is  of  special  vaine.  A  grammar  and  dictionary 
{Frangaiè'CrU  and  Cris^Frangais)  representing  anotber  dia- 
lect of  the  language, — tbat  of  tbe  north-westem  Crees,  of 
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Saskatchawan, — ^by  the  Bey.  Albert  Lacombe,  a  Boman 
Gatholic  mifisionary^  was  printed  at  Montreal  in  1874, 
making  an  octavo  volarne  of  875  pages.  One  featare  of 
the  grammar  which  deserves  notice  is  a  '  Tableau  general  du 
Verbe  CriSj  exhibiting  at  one  view  paradigma  of  the  several 
conjugationB  and  transition-forms. 

'^For  the  Chippeway,  the  best  guides  are  the  Bey. 
Frederick  Baraga's  'Grammar  of  the  Otchipwé  Language/ 
and  bis  copious  'Otchipwé  Dictionary/  Father  Baraga  (sub- 
sequently  appointed  Bishop  of  Amyzonia)  was  a  missionaiy 
at  L'Anse,  on  Lake  Superior.  His  grammar  was  printed 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1850;  the  dictionary  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  in  1853.  Both,  nnfortunately,  are  now 
very  scarce.  The  Bey.  G-.  A.  Belcourt's  Principes  de  la 
Langue  des  Sauvagea  appellée  8autenx  (Quebec,  1839)  giyes  a 
good  exposition  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  Algonkin 
languages  generally,  as  well  as  of  the  dialectic  peculiarities 
of  the  Chippeway.  Of  recent  publications,  two  works  emi- 
nently  deserye  notice:  Etudea  philologiques  sur  quelques 
langues  sauvagea  de  VAmérique;  par  N.O.  Ancien  Mimonnaire 
(Montreal,  1866),  and  Jugement  errane  de  M.  JErnesé  Benan 
sur  les  Langues  Sauvages  (Montreal,  1869),  by  the  same 
author,  M.  Cuoq,  a  missionary  of  twenty  years'  seryice  at 
the  Indian  yillage  of  The  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  near 
Montreal  In  this  yillage  two  languages  are  spoken:  an 
Algonkin  dialect  (the  Nipissing,  closely  resembling  the 
Chippeway  of  Baraga's  dictionary)  and  the  Iroquois.  The 
Etudes  philologiques  comprise  a  comparatiye  yiew  of  the 
grammatical  structure  of  these  two  dialects,  representing 
two  strikingly  dissimilar  families  of  speech.  In  both  works, 
M.  Cuoq,  by  exhibiting  the  structural  pian  and  portions  of 
the  marvellous  mechanism  of  American  languages  and  by 
proofs  of  their  capacity  for  expressing  metaphysical  as  well 
as  extemal  relations,  endeayours  to  show  that  M.  Benan  was 
in  error  in  assigning  them  a  place  far  below  the  languages  of 
semi-ciyilized  nations  of  the  old  world  and  hardly  within  the 
field  of  comparatiye  philology. 

"Dr.  Friedrich  Miiller,  of  Yieuna,  names  Howse's  Cree 
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Orammar  and  (Cuoq's)  Mudea  philohgiques  among  the 
authoritiefl  on  which  he  relied  in  his  memoir.  Ber  gram- 
tnatUche  Bau  der  Algorikin-Sprachen  (1867).  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how,  in  these  works  or  in  others  he  has  cited, 
he  found  grounds  for  his  conclusion  that  Algonkin  languages 
possess  no  true  verh-forms,  but  that  the  so-called  yerb  is  in 
fact  a  noun,  and  the  prefixed  pronoun  merely  possessive.  In 
this  he  follows  Steinthal  (Charakteristik  des  Sprachbaues, 
226),  though  he  concedes,  as  .Steinthal  does  not,  true  yerbs  to 
the  Dakota  and  Mexican  languages,  while  'the  Algonkin 
languages  ha  ve  only  forms  of  nouns  '  {konnen  die  Algotikin- 
Sprachen  nur  Nominalfortnen  bilden),  Any  extended  discus- 
sion  of  the  oorrectness  of  this  view  would  be  inappropriate 
here.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  it  receives  no  sup- 
port  from  any  writer  on  Algonkin  grammar  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  acquiring  thorough  knowledge  of  an  Algon- 
kin dialect.  How  easily  one  who  has  not  this  knowledge 
may  be  misled,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Miiller's  example  (p.  146) 
of  what  he  regards  as  an  Algonkin  '  Nomen  actionis/  He 
selects 'Algonkin,  ptmos^;  Lenni-Lennape,  jpommtisjin;  Cree, 
pemootan,  to  go  (gehen);*  and  he  shows  how  this  'expression 
in  the  form  of  a  noun  '  (Ifominalausdtntek)  receives  the  pronomi- 
nai prefixes — always  possessive-^ìa  the  singular  and  plural  : — 

Alg.  nt'pimose.      Lenni-L.  n-pornsi.      Cree,   ne-pemootan. 
„     ki'pimose.  „        k'pomsù  ,,     hee-pemootan. 

„        pimose.  „  pomm.         „         pemootayoo. 

"Alg.pimase  and  Lenni-Lenape  pomsu  are  dialectic  varia- 
tions  of  the  same  verb— of  which  Cree  pemaotayoo  is  not  the 
equivalent.  Alg.  pimose  does  not  mean  merely  'he  goes,' 
but  '  he  walks  òy,'  or  ^passes  on  foot.'  It  is  one  of  several 
verbs  formed  by  prefixing  pim,  meaning  '  passing,'  or  '  going 
by,'  to  a  verbal  root,  denoting  action  of  an  animate  subject. 
Cuoq  (Jugement  errane,  p.  72)  illustrates  the  coraposition  of 
these  'verbes  préformés'  by  numerous  examples.  In  this 
way  are  formed  pim^ose  *  he  walks,  passes  on  foot,'  pim-ote 
'he  passes  by  creeping,' pimi-pato  'he  runs  past'  (with  which 
compare  appaio  'he  runs  toward*)^ pimi-ae  'he  flies  past,'  etc. 
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The  'expression  of  the  verb'  (Verbalausdruek)  ia  not  io  the 
prefix,  but  in  the  element  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  not  in  the 
adyerbial  pim,  but  in  the  yerbal  Foot  osé,  which  is  found  in 
every  dialect,  though  perhaps  never  as  an  independent  word. 
It  occurs  in  Alg.  tibik-ose  'he  walks  by  night'  (literally,  'he 
night-walks  '),  akim-ose  '  he  walks  on  snow-shoes/  etc. 

''  1^0  more  important  contrìbution  to  American  phìlology 
has  been  made  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  than  Riggs's 
Dakota  Grammar  and  Dictiona^ry^  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian  Institation  in  1852.  The  appearance  of  this  woik 
drew  the  attention  of  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Dakota  family  of  language.  A  brief  'Grammatik  der 
Dakota  Sprache/  by  H.  C.  yon  der  Gabelentz^  was  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1862  ;  and  '  A  Dakota  Nyelv/  by  Hunfalvy 
P&ltól,  was  prìnted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Hungarìan 
Academy,  and  separately  (Pesth^  1856).  The  Sioux-Dakota 
has  already  something  of  a  literature.  A  small  monthly 
paper  was  prìnted  in  that  dialect  by  the  missionarìes  in 
1850,  and  was  sustained  nearly  two  years.  Its  suocessor, 
the  lapi  Oaye  {Le,  Word  Carrier),  a  handsome  sheet,  edited 
by  the  Eey.  Messrs.  Kiggs  and  Williamson,  has  reached  its 
fifth  volume.  Much  of  its  originai  matter  is  supplied  by 
Dakota  contributors.  A  '  Dakota  Bibliography/  compiled  in 
1870^  gives  the  titles  of  thirty-eight  publications  in  that 
language,  and  the  number  is  now  considerably  increased. 
A  useful  English-Dakota  Tocabulary,  by  the  Bey.  John  P. 
WiUiamson,  for  the  use  of .  Indian  students  who  desire  to 
leam  English,  was  printed  at  the  Mission  Press  in  Nebraska 
in  1871.  An  English  and  Dakota  Service  Book,  being  parta 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was  published  last  year  by 
the  Indian  Commission  of  the  Proteetant  Episcopal  Church. 
A  translation  of  Guyot's  Elementary  Geography,  by  the 
Bey.  Dr.  Biggs  and  bis  son  the  Bey.  A.  L.  Biggs,  is  just 
out  of  the  press. 

"  The  dialect  of  the  Dakota  Missions  has  been,  from  the 
first,  that  of  the  Imnti  or  Santee-Sioux,  who  formerly  liyed 
in  Minnesota,  but  haye  been  remoyed  to  reseryations  in 
Nebraska.    A  primer  in  the  nearly  related  Titonwan  (or 
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Teton)  dìalect,  and  another,  of  a  few  pages  only,  in  that  of 
the  Yanktons  (Ihanktonwan),  bave  been  prìnted.  A  gram- 
mar  of  the  Ponoa  language  is  in  preparation  bj  the  Bev.  JT. 
O.  Dorsey,  formerly  a  missionary  with  that  trìbe.  The 
Hidatsa  (Minitari)  grammar  and  dictionary  of  Dr.  Matthews 
has  already  been  notieed.  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  'Indian 
Historìographer  '  of  the  Indian  Bareau  at  Washington,  in 
a  report  made  last  October  to  the  Gommissioner,  annotinces 
that  he  has  ready  for  publioation  '  an  elaborate  monograph 
of  the  Winnebago  tribe/  which  will  comprìse  ^an  idea  of 
their  langaage,  including  grammatical  construction,  and  a 
copious  Yocabulary  of  about  3000  words,  which  were  per- 
sonally  coUeoted  by  himself.'  Such  a  work,  if  well  executed, 
wonld  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  materiais  for  the  compara- 
tive study  of  Dakota  dialects. 

*^  A  Grammar  of  the  Choctaw  Language,  edited  by  Dr.  D. 
G.  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  manuscripte  of  the 
late  Bey.  Cyrus  Byington,  was  prìnted  in  1870  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  (and  sepa- 
rately).  Mr.  Byington,  who  had  liyed  nearly  fifty  years 
among  the  Choctaws,  acquired  a  thorough  mastery  of  their 
language.  TJnfortunately,  bis  grammar  was  unfinished  at 
bis  death,  and  is  little  more  than  an  outline  sketch.  Besides 
the  grammar,  he  left  in  manuscrìpt  a  dictionary  of  the 
language,  containing  about  15,000  words.  This  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  probably 
will  be  prìnted. 

''The  space  allotted  to  this  review  barely  permits  the 
mention  of  some  recent  works  on  the  languages  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  The  publication,  by  the  Commission 
scientifique  du  Mexique,  of  the  Mexican  Grammar  of  Andre 
de  Olmos  (Parìs,  1875),  meets  a  hearty  welcome.  This  work, 
which  has  remained  in  manuscriptsince  1547,  is  now;  under 
the  careful  editorship  of  M.  Bémi  Siméon,  accessible  to 
scholars.  For  the  text,  M.  Siméon  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  collating  two  manuscript  copies,  in  good  preservation,  one 
in  the  Bibliothòque  Nationale,  and  the  other  in  the  Maison- 
neuve  collection. 
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"M.  Alphonse  Pinart  has  made  a  good  beginning  of  a 
'  Bibliothèque  de  Linguistique  et  d'Ethnograpliie  Améri- 
caines/  by  printìng,  from  maDuscripts  in  bis  own  collection, 
an  Arte  de  la  lengua  Chiapaneca  by  F.  Juan  de  Albomoz, 
and  a  Doctrina  Cristiana  in  tbe  same  langoage  by  F.  Luis 
BarrientoB  (Paris,  1875).  The  Obiapanecos  were  Indiana  of 
the  Mexican  State  of  Ghiapas,  where  a  few  of  them  are  yet 
to  be  found.  Their  origin  and  their  relations  bave  been 
much  discuisaedy  but  are  not  yet  satiafactorily  established. 
TJntil  the  publication  of  this  volume,  no  work  in  the  Chia- 
paneca language  had  been  prìnted. 

'^  A  highly  interesting  memoir  '  On  the  Indian  Trìbes  and 
Languages  of  Costa  Bica/  by  Professor  William  M.  Gabb» 
has  been  prìnted  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical  Society  for  August,  1876  (yol.  xiv.  pp.  483-602). 
Professor  Oabb  passed  a  year  and  a  half  in  southern  Costa 
Bica,  and  had  superìor  advantages  for  the  study  of  a  gronp 
of  languages  of  which  scarcely  anything  was  known  to 
philologists.  He  diyides  the  dialects  of  southern  Costa  Bica 
into  three  groups  :  1,  the  Bri-brìs,  and  their  neighbours,  the 
Cabecars;  2,  the  Tirìbi  and  the  Terraba;  3,  the  Brunka» 
called  '  Boruca  '  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Brì-brìs,  Cabecars, 
and  Tirìbis,  are  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  'Blancos.'  Ali 
these  languages  '  possess  many  roots  and  even  entire  words 
in  common,  and  may  well  be  compared  in  their  resemblances 
and  differences  with  the  Latin  languages.  .  .  .  Many  roots 
run  through  the  entire  group  unchanged,  or  with  changes  so 
trìfling  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  notioe.'  The  Brunkas, 
we  are  told,  are  *  eyidently  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  soiL' 
Of  the  Bri-bri,  now  the  priucipal  dialect.  Professor  Gabb 
gives  an  outline  of  the  grammar,  with  paradigma  of  conju- 
gation  and  a  copious  yocabulary:  which  is  foUowed  by  a 
comparative  vocabulary  of  the  Cabecar,  Tiribi,  Terraba,  and 
Brunka  dialects. 

"  On  comparison  of  these  with  vocabularies  of  the  Darien 
group,— the  'Tuie'  of  Dr.  Cullen,  the  'Cuna'  of  De  Puydt, 
and  Captain  Lull's  '  Language  of  the  Tndians  of  San  Blas 
and  Caledonia  Bay  '  (in  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
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logicai  Association  for  1874), — well-marked  affinities  between 
the  two  groups  are  apparent.  There  is,  as  Dr.  C.  H.  Berendt 
has  shown  (in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Ethnological 
Society  in  1874),  high  probability,  if  not  certainty,  of  the 
identity  of  the  Darien  langoage  with  the  old  Gueva,  or 
Ceiba,  of  Oviedo.  The  western  limit  of  the  Coiba,  in  the 
Bixteenth  century,  was  reported  to  he  at  Chame,  on  the  Bay 
of  Panama.  Dr.  A.  yon  Frantzius  (in  Archivfur  Anthropologie, 
voi.  iy.)  questioned  whether  it  did  not  in  fact  extend  forther 
west,  and  whether  the  Bomca  (Brunka)  was  not  related  to  it. 
Dr.  Berendt  found  no  evidence  of  such  relationship  in  the 
Costa  Bican  vocabularies  he  had  obtained  :  but  those  which 
are  now  published  by  Professor  Gabb  show  many  corre- 
spondences,  in  words  and  roots,  with  the  'Tuie'  of  Cullen 
and  LulL  The  question  remains  to  be  answered,  whether  the 
Darien  element  in  ali  these  southern  Costa  Bican  dìalects  is 
originai  or  intrusive.  Oviedo,  as  Dr.  Berendt  suggests,  says 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Island  of  Chara,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya,  though  they  had  a  different  language,  understood 
something  of  the  Cueva,  but  that  was,  as  he  believed, 
*  because  they  had  leamed  it  through  their  intercourse  with 
the  Christians.' 

''Dr.  Latham,  misled  perhaps  by  Seemann's  Cholo  vo- 
cabulary,  pronounced  the  Cholo  language  to  be  'the  same 
as  Dr.  CuUen's  Tuie,  and  also  the  same  as  the  Cunacana 
and  Darien  of  Balbi  and  the  Mithridates/  This,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Berendt  and  others,  is  an  obvious 
error.  No  relationship  is  yet  established  between  the  Darien 
group  and  the  Cholo,  of  which  dialects  are  spoken  between 
the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  and  the  Bay  of  Choco,  and  further 
south,  on  the  Pacific  coast." 

Beyue  des  derniers  trayaux  ìgtftolooiques. 

The  subject  of  Ancient  Egyptian  and  its  derivative,  the 
lately  extinot  Coptic,  has  been  strangely  overlooked  in 
societies  of  general  philology;  but  this  omission  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated  in  the  presence  of  the  annually  increasing 
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literatare,  which  ìb  beÌDg  disinterred  and  presenied  to  the 
public.  Kotwithstanding  ita  marvellous  antiquitj,  as  the 
originai  documenta  on  stone  and  papyrus  date  back  to  2000 
yeare  b.c.,  yet  we  find  in  the  Egyptian  records  nearly  every 
epecies  of  literary  development.  The  Society  is  moch  in- 
debted  to  M.  Edouard  Naville,  of  Genova,  one  of  the  youngest 
and  most  promising  Egyptologists,  for  the  compie  renéfu  of 
the  present  state  of  Egyptian  knowledge.  M.  Naville  has 
himself  lately  published  "  The  Litany  to  the  Sun/'  and  is 
employed  in  editing  a  test  of  the  ''  Book  of  the  Dead/' 
after  a  comparison  of  the  numerous  texts  existing  in  ali  the 
museums  of  Europe  and  Egypt. 

*^  La  tàche  que  la  Société  de  philologie  m'a  fait  Fhonneur 
de  me  confier,  en  me  chargeant  de  lui  exposer  sommairement 
les  progrès  des  études  égyptologiques,  n'est  pas  ausai  facile 
qu'il  semble  au  premier  abord.  Depuis  quelquea  années 
l'égyptologie  a  pris  un  très-grand  esser;  les  livres  de  tout 
genre  abondent  ;  les  chaires,  où  Ton  enseigne  Tégyptien,  se 
multiplient  ;  il  n'y  en  a  pas  moins  de  cinq  en  Allemagne  a 
rheure  qu'il  est;  le  nombre  des  travailleurs  grandit  in- 
cessamment,  et  l'on  peut  dire  en  somme,  que  cotte  partie 
des  études  orientales  est  maintenant  dans  un  état  de  pro- 
speriti, qu'elle  n'avait  pas  connu  jasqu'ici.  Il  en  résulte, 
qu'un  catalogne  complet  de  tout  ce,  qui  s'est  jmblìé  depuis 
cinq  ou  six  ans,  dépasserait  de  beaucoup  les  bomes  qui  me 
sont  assignées.  J'essaierai  cependant  de  rendre  compte  des 
faits  les  plus  importants  en  allant  du  general  au  particuUer, 
en  commen9ant  par  les  revues,  les  journaux,  les  coUections 
de  textes  inèdita,  et  passant  de  là  à  la  grammaire  et  aux 
mémoires  spéciau^. 

''Une  circonstance  qui  prouve  d'une  manière  eclatante  le 
développement  qu'ont  pris  les  études  égyptologiques,  c'est 
qu'il  existe  maintenant  trois  journaux  ou  revues  presque  ex- 
clusivement  consacrés  à  ces  études.  C'est  d'abord  la  ZeiU 
schrift  fur  Aegyptiache  Spraehe  und  Alterthumskunde,  qui  se 
public  à  Berlin  sous  la  savante  direction  de  M.  Lepsius,  et 
dans  laquelle  paraissent  des  travaux  en  allemand,  en  anglais 
et  en  fran9ais;   presque  tous  les  égyptologues  de  France, 
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d'Angleterre,  d'Allemagne,  de  Hollande»  de  Eussie  y  col- 
laborent. 

^'En  France,  les  Mélanges  éP Archeologie  égyptienne  et 
auyrienne  paraìssent  depuis  1873  à  dea  intervalles  inégaux» 
et  en  sont  aujourd'hui  à  leur  8"  livraison  ;  ce  soni  surtout  les 
égyptologaes  de  Franco,  qui  écrivent  dans  cotte  tovuo. 

*^A  Chàlon-Bur-Saóne,  M.  Chabas  fait  parattre  à  lui  seul 
un  journal  intitulé  FEgyptologiey  dans  lequel  il  traduit» 
dea  textes,  les  interprete»  et  les  commente,  suivant  la  méthodé 
analytique,  dont  il  est  l'un  des  plus  savants  adeptes. 

**  £a  dehors  des  recu^ls  tels  quo  la  Bevue  archéologique, 
qui  existent  d'ancienne  date»  les  égyptologues  recourent 
volontiera  à  une  publication»  qui  a  maintenant  troia  années 
d'existence»  les  TranBoction»  qf  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archte" 
otogy.  Cotte  Société  a  déjà  fait  paraitre  d'importants 
mémoires  sur  des  sujets  de  toute  espèce,  et  les  traductiona 
qui  en  sont  le  résultat  forment  troia  Tolumes  des  Recoris  qf 
the  Post 

"  La  recherche  des  textes  inédits  est  encore  l'uno  des  pré- 
occupations  constantes  des  égyptologues.  Malgré  le  nombre 
considérablo  de  documenta  de  tout  genre»  qui  ont  été  mis  au 
jour»  nous  sommes  loin  d'avoir  atteint  les  bomes  de  la 
Uttérature  égyptienne»  et  les  fouilles  qui  se  font  encore» 
sous  la  savante  direction  de  Mariette-Bey,  nous  ménagent 
probablement  bien  des  surprises.  Meme  sans  sortir  d'Europe» 
les  grands  musóes  ne  sont  nuUement  épuisés.  Ils  contiennent 
des  trésors,  que  nous  aimerions  è  voir  entrer  le  plus  tòt  pos- 
sible  dans  la  circulation. 

**  Aux  grandes  coUections  de  textes  faites  par  ChampoUion 
et  Kosellini  d'abord,  puis  d'une  manière  bien  plus  complète 
et  systématique  par  M.  Lepsius  dans  ses  Denkmàler  am 
Aegypten  und  Aethiopien,  sont  yenus  s'ajouter  des  recueils 
d'une  importance  capitale.  Signalons  en  premier  lieu  les 
roonuments  du  musèo  deLeyde»  qui  continuent  à  ètre  publiés 
par  M.  Leemans.^  Après  avoir  fait  connaitre  d'abord  les 
monumenta  civils»  le  savant  éditeur  publie  maintenant  les 

*  Leemani.  Momuneiite  tfgyptieiis  dv  MiiBé«  d'ontiqtiiiée  dea  Pays-Bas  à  Leyde, 
pnblìét  d'aprèa  lea  ordres  da  goQTemeinent.    Lejde. 
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monumenta  funéraires  et  en  méme  temps  les  papyms.  Ce 
Bont  maintenant  les  papyros  funéraires^  qui  sont  en  cours  de 
publication. 

'^Nous  devons  à  un  autre  égyptologue  hoUandais,  Mr. 
Pleyte,  la  reproduction  en  facsimile  dea  papyrus  hiératiques 
du  musée  de  Turin.^ 

^'En  Franco,  M.  Maspero  vient  de  ierminer  la  publication 
des  Notices  deacriptires  de  Champollion  le  jeune^  qui  devaient 
accompagner  le  grand  ouvrage  des  Monumenta  de  TEgjrpte 
et  de  la  Nubie,  publié  aussi  après  sa  mort.  Ces  notices,  fruii 
de  l'activité  dévorante  du  maitre  pendant  son  séjour  en 
Egypte,  contiennent  de  nombreux  renseignementa  sur  dea 
monuments  actuellement  détruits  par  l'incurie  du  gouveme- 
ment  ou  le  yandalisme  des  yoyageurs. 

"En  Egypte,  M.  Mariette  poursuit  avec  un  succèa 
croissant  les  fouilles,  qu'il  a  entreprises  à  plusieurs  endroits  ; 
les  cinq  dernières  années  ont  tu  paraitre  des  ouvrages  im- 
portants  dans  des  genres  très-divers.'  Ce  sont  d'abord  dea 
Yolumea  consacrés  à  certaina  templea^  ainsi  Abf/dos,  Tune 
des  localités  les  plus  yénérées  de  TAncienne  Egypte,  car  il 
s'y  trouvait  1  un  des  tombeaux  d'Osiris.  Le  tempie  d'Abydoa 
est  peut-étre  de  tous  les  templea  pharaoniques  le  plus  in- 
téressant  pour  la  reli^ion  ;  c'est  le  seul,  dans  lequel  lea  textea 
religieux  sont  autre  chose  que  quelques  petites  phrasea 
écourtéea  et  sans  signification,  et  oà  l'on  trouve  un  Ritael 
proprement  dit^  c'est-à-dire  les  paroles  prononcées  par  le 
prétre  dans  Faccomplissement  d'une  cérémonie  religieuae. 
Le  tempie  de  Dendérah  a  ausai  été  l'objet  d'une  publication 
volumineuse  de  M.  Manette.  Il  y  a  quelques  annéea,  par 
les  Yolumes  intitulés  TémpelinBchriJten,  M.  Dùmichen  ayait 

>  Pleyte  et  Roflsi.    Papynu  hiératiques  da  Mnsée  de  Tarin. 

'  ChampoUion  le  Jeune.  Monumenta  de  TEgypte  et  de  la  Nubie.  Notiees 
deecrìptlTes  conformee  anx  maniiBcrìtB  atitographes.    Paria. 

>  Aiig:ust€  Marìette-Bey.  Abydoa,  deecription  dea  fonillea  exécatéea  sor 
Femplacement  de  cette  Tille.  Tome  I^r.  Vìlfe  antique. — Dendérah.  Deacrìp- 
tion  da  grand  tempie  de  cette  yille,  Tome  I.-I  V. — Monumenta  diTera  recueiUii  ea 
Egypte  et  en  Nubie.  1  toL — Lea  papyrua  éeyptiena  da  Muaée  de  Boulaq, 
publiés  en  facsimile  Tome  I.  et  II.  Parìa. — Kamak,  étude  topographique  et 
archéologique  avec  un  appendice  comprenant  lea  principaux  textea  hiéro- 
elyphiquea  découyerta  ou  recueillia  penoant  lea  fouillea  exécutéea  à  Kanak. 
Leipzig.— Lea  liatea  géognphiquea  dea  pyl6neà  de  Kamak.    Leipsig. 
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donne  l'idée  de  la  richesse  dea  temples  ptolémaiques.  Encore 
aojourd'huiy  ila  constituent  Tane  dea  mìnea  lea  pina  richoa 
pour  l'étude  de  la  civiliaation  égyptienne.  Il  aemble  que 
aona  lea  aouveraina  greca  lea  prètrea  aient  eu  le  aentiment, 
que  la  religion  était  ébranlée,  qu'elle  allait  ae  tranafonner  ; 
auaai  ont-ila  eaaayé  de  perpétuer  leura  anciennea  croyance» 
en  lea  gravant  aur  lea  muraillea  de  leura  templea.  XJaagea, 
cérémoniea,  prìèrea,  calendriera,  géographie,  mythologie,  tout 
ce  qui  de  prda  oa  de  loin  touchaìt  è  la  religion,  a  y  trouvent 
dana  lea  plud  granda  détaila.  C'eat  là  ce  qui  fait  le  prix  dea 
inacriptiona  de  oette  epoque,  dont  le  langage  embarraaaé  et 
l'écriture  aurchargée  de  jeux  de  mota  oppoeent  aouvent  de 
aérieux  obataclea  aux  recherchea  de  Tégjrptologue. 

''Lea  Monumenta  de  TBgypte  et  de  la  Nubie  actuellement 
en  Toie  de  publication,  claaaéa  par  localitéa,  renferment 
d'abondantea  reaaourcea  pour  lea  recherchea  lea  plua  yariéea, 
eoit  aur  la  langue,  aoit  aur  l'hiatoire  du  paya. 

'^Lea  papyrui  du  Muaée  de  Boulaq  aont  auaai  Tobjet  de 
Tattention  de  M.  Mariette  ;  deux  Tolumea  ont  déjà  pam 
et  contiennent  dea  textea  dana  lea  troia  genrea  d'écriture 
sur  dea  aujeta  trèa-yanéa,  un  papyrua  géographique,  un 
Rituel  de  rembaumement,  un  traité  de  morale,  etc. 

''Tout  récemment  encore,  M.  Mariette  a  fait  paraltre 
deux  Tolumee  aur  le  tempie  de  Kamak^  dont  l'un  renferme 
l'hiatoire  de  ce  grand  tempie  et  lea  principalea  inacriptiona 
qui  y  aont  gravéea,  et  l'autre  noua  donne  plua  apéciale- 
ment  lea  inacriptiona  géographiquea  et  lea  noma  dea  peuplea 
étrangera  qui  ont  été  conquia  par  lea  roia  de  la  xviii* 
dynaatie.  Gea  noma,  qui  ont  conduit  M.  Mariette  à  dea 
découvertea  importantea,  intéreaaeht  non  aeulement  le  géo- 
graphe  et  l'hiatorien,  maia  auaai  le  philologue  et  le  linguiate 
par  lea  indicationa,  que  l'on  peut  tirer  dea  tranacriptiona  en 
égyptien  de  noma  aémitiquea  ou  africaina. 

"D'ici  à  peu  de  joura  troia  dea  papyrua  du  Britiah 
Muaeum  paraìtront  par  lea  aoina  de  Mr.  le  Dr.  Birch  ;  Fuu 
d'eux  eat  un  papyrua  géométrìque  qui  aoulòve  d'ìntéreeaantea 
queationa  aur  lea  mathématiquea  égyptiennea,  l'autre  eat  le 
grand  papyrua  Sarria,  le  document  le  plua  étendu  qui  noua 
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aoit  reste  de  la  liltéraiare  égyptienne.  Ce  texte  conflidéiaUe 
dont  le  Musèo  a  fait  TacquÌBition  il  y  a  deux  bus,  est  un 
catalogne  iait  par  le  roi  Bamaàs  IIL  dea  presenta  et  des 
dptations,  dont  il  a  enrichi  les  temples  principaux  de  l'Egypte. 
Il  est  regrettaUe  que  de  longues  listes  d'offirandes  oomposent 
la  majeure  partie  de  ce  magnifique  papyms,  et  que  la  partie 
historique  n'jr  tienae  qu'une  place  tròs-restreinte.  Tel  qu'il 
est,  ce  document  apporterà  une  augmentation  considéraUe 
au  vocabulaire  de  la  langue  égyptienne.  Le  troisième  papyrua 
est  un  Rituel  hiéroglyphique  d'un  scribe  nommé  Nebseni  de 
la  xviii*  dynastie,  et  a  été  photographée  par  le  proces  auto- 
type  carbon.     Il  paraìtra  incessament. 

^'Après  ces  collections  de  textes  inódits  cu  ces  publica- 
tions  officiellesy  se  place  tout  naturellement  un  ouvrage  qui 
de  lavis  de  tous  les  égyptologues  a  été  un  éyénement ;  il 
s'agit  du  papyru%  Eber^}  On  connaissait  de  longue  date 
l'existence  à  Thèbes  d'un  grand  papyrus  medicai»  lorsqu'en 
1873  M.  le  prof.  Ebers  eut  la  benne  fortune  d'en  trouyer 
le  propriétaire  et  de  l'acheter  pour  le  musée  de  Leipaick. 
Yoici  comment  M*  Chabas  s'ezprime  au  sujet  de  ce  manu- 
scrit,  dont  il  vient,  après  M.  Ebers,  de  présenter  une 
traduction  sommaire  :  '  Ce  merveilleuz  livre  vient  d'étre 
mia  è  la  disposition  des  savants  en  deux  magnifiquea  in- 
foliosy  contenant  le  fac-simile  merveilleusement  exécuté  du 
texte  hiératique,  aveo  l'historique  de  Tacquisition  et  d'im- 
portantes  notioes  sur  le  style  de  l'écriture,  la  date  probaUe 
et  le  contenu  de  ce  livre.  M.  Ebers  y  donne  la  traduction 
de  rintroduction,  une  table  generale  des  titres  de  tous  les 
chapitres  et  des  notes  très-utiles  sur  les  notations  chifirées. 
Au  commencement  du  deuxiènie  volumoi  M.  Ludwig  Stem, 
égyptologue,  déjà  connu  par  des  travaux  sérieux,  a  inséré  un 
Yocabulaire  index  de  tous  les  mots  égyptiens,  avec  références 
aux  pages  et  aux  lignea  où  ils  sont  cités,  et  traduction  en 
latin  de  ceux,  dont  il  a  pu  reconnaìtre  la  yaleur.  Gette 
publication  foumit  un  sujet  d'études  presque  inépuisable,  à 

'  0«org  Ebers.  PApvrw  Kben,  das  Hennetische  Bocli  ùber  die  Aisneimtttil 
der  alten  Aegi^yter  in  hieratischer  Schrìft,  mit  Inhaltsangabe  und  EinleituBg 
Tex«eheii  Ton  6.  Eben,  mit  hierogljphisch-latemiBcbem  Gloesar  Ton  Ladwig 
Stero.    2  roL  ingioi.    Leipzig. 
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raiflon  du  grand  nombre  de  termes  techniques,  dont  il  faudra 
retrouver  la  véritable  acception  ;  les  nome  d'animaux  de 
toute  espèce,  de  végétaux,  de  minéraux,  de  préparations,  de 
maladies,  de  soins  médicaux,  viennent  enrichir  notre  glossaire, 
tandifl  que  le  texte  se  fait  remarquer  par  sa  correction  gram- 
maticale presque  irréprochable.' 

''  Si  les  demiéres  années  ont  été  fructueuses  en  nouveautés 
égyptologiques,  elles  ne  Tont  pas  moins  été  en  travaux 
spéciaux  ;  un  grand  nombre  d'égyptologues  font  maintenant 
arancer  la  science  dans  les  directions  les  plus  diverses.  En 
revanche  la  science  a  à  déplorer  la  porte  de  M.  le  vicomte 
Emmanuel  de  Rougé,  le  maitre  ìncontesté  des  études  égyp- 
tiennes  en  Franco,  et  qui  le  premier  en  ralluma  le  flambeau 
éteint  depuis  la  mort  de  Ohampollion.  Presque  tous  les 
égyptologues  de  Franco  sont  ses  disoiples,  et  se  sont  initiés 
à  sa  méthode  dans  les  lefons  qu'il  donnait  au  CioUège  de 
Franco.  La  plupart  des  grands  travaux  de  M.  de  Bougé 
sont  antériours  à  Tannée  1870,  d'autros  ont  été  interrompus 
par  sa  mort;  quelques-uns,  et  des  plus  précieux,  ont  été  publiés 
réoemment  par  les  soins  de  son  fils,  M.  Jacques  de  Rougé. 

''En  1859,  M.  de  Kougé  lisait  à  TAcadémie  des  Inscrip- 
tions  et  Belles-Lettres  un  mémoire  sur  l'orìgine  égyptienne 
de  VAlphabet  phénicien  ;  ce  travail  qui  contenait  des  résultats 
d'une  importance  capitale  sur  cotte  difficile  question,  fut  égaré 
pendant  plusiours  années  ;  et  ce  ne  fut  qu'après  la  mort  de 
l'auteur  qu'il  fut  retrouvé  et  publié  par  M.  Jacques  de  Rougé.^ 
Quoiqu'il  ait  12  ans  de  date,  ce  travail  est  tout-à  fait  à  la 
hauteur  des  déoouvertes  récentes.  Il  se  distingue  comme  tout 
06  qu'enseignait  ou  écrivait  M.  de  Rougé  par  une  grande 
prudenoe  dans  la  méthode,  et  une  sùreté  remarquable  dans  les 
déductions.  Réfutant  les  essais  imparfaits  qui  avaient  été 
tentés  sur  le  mème  sujet  par  Salvolini,  Ch.  Lenormant,  et 
Tabbé  van  Drival,  M.  de  Rougé  chercbe  lui-méme  dans  les 
types  les  plus  anciens  des  deux  écrìtures  les  rapports  qui 
peuvent  indiquer  une  orìgine  oommune  ;  et  il  prend  pour  base  : 
d'un  c6té  Tinscrìption  d'Eschmunezer,  de  l'autre  le  plus  ancien 

>  Tioomte  E.  de  Rougé.     Mémoire  inr  l'origìiie  égyptienne  de  Falphabet 
phénicien.    Pazìe. 
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papjrrus  qae  nous  possédìons^  le  papyrus  Prisse.  A-propos  de 
chaque  lettre,  les  transcriptions  d^une  langue  à  l'autre  sont 
discutées  avec  une  grande  richesse  d'exemples.  Le  résultat 
de  ces  recherohes  qui  est  clairement  indiqué  par  dea  tableaux 
publiés  à  la  fin  de  l'ouvrage,  est  formule  ainsi  par  H.  de 
Bougé  :  '  Si  je  ne  m'abuse  pas  sur  la  portée  dea  reesemblanoes 
qui  m'apparaissent,  quinze  lettres  sur  yingt-deux  auraient  été 
assez  peu  altérées  pour  que  rhypothèse  de  leur  origine  égyp- 
tienne  devienne  probable  au  premier  coup-d'oeil.  Cinq  lettres, 
à  savoir  M  3  il  ^  et  D  auraient  subi  des  cbangements  un  peu 
plus  considérables  ;  une  sixième  le  J|  aurait  été  réduite  à  sa 
partie  supérieure;  enfin  le  )t  serait  une  lettre  d'invention 
purement  sémitique,  et  qui  manquait  absolument  à  l'alpbabet 
égyptien/ 

''  Peu  de  temps  avant  sa  mort,  CbampoUion  mettait  en  ordre 
les  feuilles  de  sa  grammaire  égyptienne.  '  Serrez-la  soigneuse- 
ment,  disait-il,  j 'espère  que  ce  sera  ma  carte  de  visite  à  la 
postérité.'  La  reconstitution  de  la  grammaire  égyptienne, 
eette  tàche  ardue  à  laquelle  le  maitre  attacbait  tant  de  prix, 
et  qu'à  sa  suite  Dr.  Birch  a  tentée  pour  la  première  foia, 
se  poursuit  maintenant  ayec  activité.  Nous  avons  tu  paraìtre 
récemment  trois  grammaires  dues  à  M.  de  Rougé,  à  M. 
Brugsch,  et  à  M.  Le  Page  Benouf.^ 

''Quiconque  ouvre  ces  grammaires  sera  frappé  à  première 
vue  de  l'immense  di£férence  qui  existe  entro  les  trois  auteurs 
dans  les  principes  qui  sont  à  la  base  de  leur  analyse.  Quoi- 
que  le  sens  que  les  trois  grammairiens  donnent  à  une  méme 
pbrase  soit  absolument  identique,  la  manière  dont  ils  rendent 
compte  de  l'emploi  des  mots  et  dont  ils  expliquent  les  formes 
grammaticales  ne  se  ressemble  nuUement.  Celle  de  M. 
Brugsch  est  la  plus  systématique.  Pleine  d'aper9us  ingé- 
nieux  et  d'idées  fines,  elle  essaie  en  vain  de  ramener  la  langue 
égjrptienne  aux  cadres  grammaticaux  d'une  langue  sémitique 

^  Bragsch,  Grammaire  hiérogljphiqne  contenant  les  principes  généranx  de  Im 
lanffue  et  de  récritare  sacrées  des  anciens  Egyptìens,  composée  à  l'uBage  te 
étudiantB.    Leipzig,  1872. 

E.  de  Bongé.  Chrratomathie  ég^ptienne.  Abrégé  grammatical,  1^  2«  et  S* 
fascicnles.    l^ris  1867  à  1875. 

Le  Page  Benonf.  An  Elementary  Qrammar  of  the  Ancient  Egyptìis 
Longuage.     London. 
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ou  indogermanique.  M.  de  Bougé  cherche  moina  à  donner 
dea  loia  qu'i  établir  par  dea  analyaea  aerréea  et  complètea  lea 
di  vera  emploia  dea  mota  ou  dea  formea.  M.  Le  Page  Renouf 
renonce  d'emblée  à  chercher  le  pian  auquel  il  pourra  adapter 
aon  ayatème  grammatical. 

"  Un  exemple  tire  de  la  théorie  du  verbo  fera  par&itement 
comprendre  cea  troia  tendanoea. 

''M.  Brugach,  traitant  de  la  conjugaison,  nona  dit:  ^Le 
verbo  égyptien,  dana  aa  conjugaiaon,  offire  une  forme  active 
et  une  forme  paaaive;  de  plua  lea  modea  de  l'indicatif,  du 
aubjonctif,  de  Toptatif,  de  Timpératifi  du  participe,  de 
l'infinitif.  Quant  aux  tempe,  il  faut  reconnaìtre  oomme 
tempa  fondamentaux  le  préaent,  le  paaaé  et  le  futur.  Maia 
il  eat  impoaaible,  dana  l'état  actuel  de  la  acience,  de  diatinguer 
parmi  lea  différentea  formea  du  verbo  égyptien  lea  modifica- 
tiona  apécialea  du  tempa  à  cboiair.  Ce  n'eat  quo  le  aena 
general  d'un  texte  étudié  avec  aoin  qui  préciae  le  choix  du 
tempa  è  traduire.'  Quand  memo  la  aeeonde  partie  de  la  pbraae 
ébitinle  beaucoup  la  première,  M.  Brugach  n'héaite  paa  à 
nona  donner  un  catalogne  de  32  tempa  ou  modea  différenta 
auxquela  le  verbo  égyptien  eat  aoumia.  M.  de  Bougé  eat 
beaucoup  moina  affirmatif.  Il  avene  dèa  le  dèbut  quo  lea 
formea  dea  tempa  et  dea  modea  ne  aont  nullement  eaaentiellea 
au  verbo.  '  La  forme  aimple  du  radicai,  dit-il,  dépourvue  de 
toute  addition,  et  repréaentant  pour  ainai  dire  l'idée  abatraite, 
eat  employée  dana  lea  diacoura  pour  dea  caa  aaaez  divera,  et 
que  nona  aommea  accoutuméa  à  diatinguer  aoigneuaement 
dana  noa  grammairea.  Soit  par  exemple  le  verbo  hu,  pouaaer, 
frapper  ;  cotte  forme  toute  iaolée  pourra  étre  rencontrée  dana 
dea  phraaea  où  l'on  dovrà  néceaaairement  traduire  aoit  à 
l'indicatif  :  il  frappe,  il  frappait,  il  a  frappé,  il  avait  frappé, 
il  frapperà,  aoit  à  l'impératif  :  frappe,  aoit  à  l'infinitif  : 
frapper,  ou  au  participe:  frappant,  quelquefoia  méme  au 
paaaif  aana  modification  apparente.  .  .  .  Loraque  le  radicai 
s'adjoint  lea  affixea  pronominaux,  cotte  union  produit  ime 
oonjugaiaon  auffiaamment  déterminée  quant  à  l'attribution 
peraonelle  de  l'action,  maia  où  la  diatinotion  dea  tempa  reato 
encore  conAiae.'    Yoici  maintenant  M.  Le  Page  Renouf  qui 
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n'iìésite  pas  à  s'exprinaer  ainsì:  "The  Egyptian  verb  ex* 
presses  being  or  action,  without  anj  referenoe  to  time  or  to 
the  conception  of  the  speaker.  It  has  no  tensea,  moods, 
Yoices,  or  oonjugations.  Even  the  personal  endings,  so  in- 
dìspensable  to  the  Indo-European,  and  even  to  the  Semitic 
yerbs,  are  foreign  to  ìt  The  pronominal  soffixes,  indeed, 
when  appended  to  the  verb,  bave  the  appearanoe  of  personal 
endings.  They  differ  from  tliese,  however,  in  some  essential 
respects/  lei  M.  Le  Page  Renoaf  nous  paraìt  étre  dans  le 
Trai.  Dans  l'analyse  de  la  langue  égyptienne,  nous  devons 
dès  l'abord  rejeter  la  nomenclature  grammaticale  dea  langues 
sémitiques  ou  indogermaniques  ;  il  s'agit  de  tronver  quelque- 
chose  de  nouveau.  A  l'heure  qu'il  est^  le  prìncipe  sur  lequel 
devrait  reposer  une  grammaire  vérìtable  de  l'ancien  égyptien 
est  enoore  inconnu.  On  peut  méme  se  demander,  si  nous 
arrìverons  jamais  à  autre  chose  qu'à  un  catalogne  de  faits, 
dont  nous  ne  pourrons  pas  plus  déterminer  les  loia  que  celle 
de  l'orthographe.  N'oublions  pas  qu'il  en  est  de  la  langue 
comme  de  la  civilisation.  Parvenue  à  un  oertain  point  de 
développement,  elle  s'est  pour  ainsi  dire  arrétée;  et  les  modi- 
fications  qu'elle  a  subies  pendant  plus  de  quatre  mille  ana 
qu'elle  a  dure,  sont  hors  de  proportion  avec  sa  longue  exis- 
tence.  Or  ce  degré  de  développement,  auquel  nous  la  con- 
naissons  et  qu'elle  n'a  pas  dépassé,  est  celui  d'une  langue, 
dans  laquelle  il  existe  encore  de  grandes  imperfections  ;  ainsi 
le  système  de  mots  qui  dans  nos  langues  sert  à  exprimer  les 
rapporta  des  idées  et  des  mots  et  que  nous  appelons  conjonc- 
tions  ou  prépositions,  tout  cela  n'existe  pour  ainsi  dire  pas,  et 
doit  étre  remplacé  par  des  expressions  yerbales  oomposées;  ausai 
Yoyons-nous  que  le  copte  a  emprunté  telles  quelles  la  plupart 
des  prépositions  et  des  oonjonctions  de  la  langue  grecque. 

"Les  travaux  spéciaux  sur  oertains  points  de  grammaire 
n'ont  pas  manqué  ;  de  nombreux  articles  ont  étè  pubUés  par 
MM.  Le  Page  Renouf,  Maspero,  Naville,  Goodwin,  Erman, 
dans  les  divers  joumaux  mentionnés  plus  haut.  M.  Mas- 
pero,^  en  particulier,  a  étudié  dans  un  travail  étendu  et 

^  Maspero.    Des  formes  de  la  conjugaison  en  Eg^ptìen  antique,  en  démotiqae 
et  en  copte.    Pam,  1871. 
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ootnplet  les  differente^  formes  du  yerbe  égyptien  depuis  la 
langue  de  l' Ancien  Empire  jusqu'au  copte. 

"La  lexicogn^hie  égyptienne  compte  ausai  quelques  òu- 
vrages  nouveaux.  Bien  cependant  n'égale  encore  le  grand 
dictionnaire  de  M.  Brugsch,  dont  rachèvement  remonte  à 
hnìt  années.  Dans  ce  moment,  M.  Pierret/  conBervateur 
du  Louyrei  public  un  Vocahulaire  hiéroglyphiqm  qui,  sous  une 
forme  plus  abrégée  que  le  précédente  doit  réunir  tous  les 
mots  de  la  langue  égyptienne.  Ce  qui  dans  l'état  actuel  de 
la  Science  est  enoore  d'un  grand  secours,  ce  sont  les  glossaires 
mis  à  la  fin  d'un  travail  et  qui  donnent  la  liste  de  tous  les 
passages  où  un  mot  se  trouve.  Sous  ce  rapport,  l'index,  que 
M.  Stem  a  compose  pour  le  grand  papyrus  Ebers,  sera  d'une 
utilité  considérable.  Il  en  est  de  méme  d'un  travail  tout 
récent  que  nous  devons  à  un  égyptologue  norwegois  M. 
Lieblein,'  et  qui  nous  foumit  le  relevé  complet  de  tous  les 
mots  du  Livre  des  Morts.  Le  méme  auteur  nous  avait  donne 
précédemment  un  copieux  dictionnaire  des  noms  propres  que 
Fon  rencontre  sur  les  monuments.  Enfin,  les  personnes,  qui 
ne  sont  pas  à  méme  de  lire  les  hiéroglyphes  trouveront  un 
nombre  considérable  de  renseignements  puisès  à  benne  source 
dans  le  Dictionnaire  d'archeologie  égyptienne  de  M.  Pierret.' 

"  Ce  qui  tient  encore  aujourd'hui  la  plus  largo  place  parmi 
les  travaux  des  égyptologues,  ce  sont  les  traductions  accom- 
pagnées  d'un  oommentaire  plus  ou  moins  étendu.  Il  n'est 
gttère  d'égyptologue,  qui  n'en  ait  foumi  quelques-uns. 

'<  En  Angleterre,  MM.  Birch,  Goodwin,  et  Le  Page  Benouf 
•ont  des  oollaborateurs  assidus  de  la  Zeitechrift  fùr  aegyptische 
Sprache  und  AUerthuniakunde^  des  Transactions  of  the  Society 
o/Bibiical  Archceology  et  des  Recorde  of  the  Fast  On  trou- 
Tera  dans  ces  recueik  de  nombreux  fruite  de  l'activité  infati- 
gable  de  ces  troia  savants.  Dr.  Birch  nous  a  donne  des 
traductions  de  stèlea  de  la  xii*  dynastie,  des  grands  textes 
historiques  relatifs  au  roi  Thothmès  III.,  d'une  inscription 

'  Pierret.    Vocabnlaire  biéroglypbiqne.    Paris,  1876  et  1876. 

*  lieblem.  Index  alphabétique  de  tous  les  mote  contenos  dans  le  larve  des 
Morte.  Paris,  1876. — Dictionnaire  des  noms  biéroglyphiques.  Gbristiania  et 
Leipsig,  1671. 

*  Pierret    Diotionnaire  d*arcb6ologie  égTptienne.    Paris. 
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dédicatoire  d'un  autel  du  temps  du  roi  Horemheb,  de  Tln- 
scriptìon  historìque  da  roi  Menephtah  racontant  l'invaaioiì  de 
l'Egypte  par  les  peuples  de  la  Mediterranée,  de  fragm^dta 
da  grand  papyrus  Harris,  et  d  autres  encore  qae  noaa  ne 
pouvons  toutes  énamérer. 

**  M.  Goodwin  nous  a  fait  connaitre  d'intéressants  teztee 
tirés  dee  noavelles  acqaisitionB  da  Brìtish  Museum  ;  ainei  dea 
ht/mnea  à  Ammon-Ba,  le  eonte  qu'il  a  nommé  the  Tale  of  the 
doomed  Prince,  quatre  chants  provenant  d'un  papyrus  de  la 
coUection  Harris.  Il  nous  a  donne  aussi  des  traductions  de 
textes  déjà  connus,  tela  que  le  traité  de  paix  entro  Bamaès  II. 
et  les  Chétas. 

^'C'est  à  M.  Le  Page  Benouf  que  nous  devons  une  nouvelle 
traduction  de  l'intéressant  roman  des  deux  frèrea,  et  celle  des 
observations  sidérales  tirées  da  tombeau  de  Kamsès  X. 

''En  Angleterre  aussi,  le  Rév.  Canon  Cook^  s'est  signalé 
par  une  remarquable  traduction  de  l'importante  inscrìpticm 
du  roi  Piankhi,  et  le  Professeur  Lushington  par  celle  da 
fameux  papyrus  Sallier  IL  connu  sous  le  nom  de  poènie  de 
Pentaour. 

''En  France,  la  science  égyptologique  qui  a  recruté  der- 
nièrement  de  jeunes  et  zélés  disciples  a  tu  paraitre  aussi  de 
nombreuz  travauz.  Le  doyen  actuel  des  égyptologues  de 
Franco  est  M.  Chabas,  dont  les  travauz  yariés  et  étendue  se 
sont  attaqués  à  toutes  les  questions.  Personne,  sauf  peut- 
étre  son  coUaborateur,  M.  Goodwin,  n'a  fait  avancer  autant 
rétude  des  papyrus  biératiques.  Les  Mélanges  égyptoloffiques^ 
arrìvés  maintenant  à  la  3®  sèrie  (1862  à  1873),  sont  un  trésor 
de  faits  et  de  renseignements  de  toute  espèce,  tirés  de  l'étade 
des  textes.  Les  travauz  de  M.  Chabas  resteront  toujours 
des  modèles  de  la  méthode  analytique  et  comparative,  qui  est 
le  Seul  moyen  d'arriver  à  l'intelligence  véritable  des  teztes. 
Dans  son  journal  l'Egyptologie,  M.'  Chabas  interprete  ac- 
tuellement  avec  im  commentaire  très-détaillé,  un  papyros  du 
musèo  de  Boulaq,  les  Maximes  du  Scribe  Ani.     Kous  aurons 

^  Bey.  Canon  Cook.  The  InBcription  of  Fianchi  Mer-Amon,  King  of  Egypt. 
London,  1872. 

*  Chabas.  Mélanees  égyptologiques.  Sèrie  1  à  8. — UEyptologie.  Serie  I. 
Lea  Maximes  da  Scru>e  Ani.    Paris  et  Chàlon-sor-Sadne. 
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à  revenir  sur  les  travaux  hìstoriques  de  ce  saTant.  Malgré 
les  efforts  considérables  que  lui  imposent  ses  propres  publi- 
cationsy  M.  Chabas  n'a  pas  cesse  d'envoyer  de  nombreuses 
contrìbutioDs  à  la  Zeitschrift  de  Berlin,  et  à  la  Socie  té 
d'Archeologie  biblique  de  Londres. 

''  Le  successeur  de  M.  de  Bougé  au  Collège  de  Franco, 
M.  Maspero/  est  Tun  des  représentants  les  plus  actifs  de 
la  jeune  école.  L^une  de  ses  tentatives  les  plus  hardies 
a  été  la  traduction  de  la  plupart  des  papyrus  épistolaires 
publiés  jusqu'ici.  Nous  ne  pouvons  qu'admirer  la  manière 
dont  M.  Maspero  a  réussi  dans  cotte  difficile  entreprise. 
L'ouyrage  qui  en  a  été  le  résultat  donne,  memo  à  ceux  qui 
Bont  étrangers  aux  études  égyptiennes,  une  idée  très-vraie 
de  la  littérature  familière  de  Tancienne  Egypte.  Nous 
ayons  déjà  mentionné  d'autres  publications  de  M.  Maspero. 
La  plus  recente  fait  connaitre  certains  papyrus  du  Louvre, 
en  particulier  un  fragment  du  Rituel  de  rembaumement 
Demièrement  aussi,  M.  Maspero  a  abordé  un  sujet  jusqu'ici 
trop  negligé;  il  a  traduit  dans  les  Records  of  the  Post 
plusieurs  inscriptions  de  l'Ethiopie. 

'^M.  Pierret^  nous  a  foumi  de  bonnes  traductions  dans 
deux  volumes  HEtudea  égyptoìogiques^  qui  renferment  sur- 
tout  des  documents  inédits  de  la  coUection  du  Louvre. 

^'Tout  en  appréciant  à  leur  juste  valeur  la  sagacité  et 
1  erudition  qui  se  trouvent  dans  les  Etudes  mythohgiques 
de  M.  Lefébure'  sur  le  mythe  d'Osiris,  il  faut  reconnaitre, 
qu'il  y  a  im  certain  danger  à  composer  un  système  d'après 
des  fragments  de  texte  de  provenance  et  de  dates  très- 
difPérentes.  Une  phrase  détachée  du  contexte,  et  rapprochée 
de  lambeaux  d'une  tonte  autre  origine,  rìsque  de  prendre 
un  sens  qui  est  très-loin  de  colui  que  lui  donnaient  les 
auteurs  de  l'inscription. 

'^M.  Gbébaut^  a  fait  paraitre  l'année  passée  le  premier 

>  Maspero.  Dn  genre  épistolaire  ches  les  Ecrptiezifl  de  Fépoqae  plumonìque 
(Biblioth.  des  HautM-Etudes,  12*  fascicule). — Memoire  sur  quelqnes  papyrus  du 
Lourre. 

*  Pierret    Etudes  égyptologiques.    Lìvr.  1  et  2. 

*  Lefébure.  Le  mTthe  Osinen.  Première  partìe:  Les  yeux  d*Honu. 
Deuxième  partìe:  Osiris  ^Etudes  égyptologiques.  Lìtt.  3  et  4). 

*  Orébaut.  Hjmne  à  AmmoD-Ra,  traduit  et  commenté  par  Eug.  Grébaut 
(Biblioth.  des  Hautes-Etudes,  21*  fase). 
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Yolume  d'un  ouvrftge  important  sur  un  hymne  à  Ammon- 
Ra,  dont  l'originai  est  depose  au  musée  de  Boulaq  ;  ce 
travail  est  destine  à  nous  donner  à  la  fois  un  commentaire 
grammatical  et  mjthologique  sur  le  contenu  de  cet  hymne. 
G'est,  nous  semble-t-il,  la  yéritable  méthode  pour  arrìver 
à  une  connaissance  exacte  de  la  mythologie  égyptienne,  ce 
sujet  si  obscur  et  si  compliqué.  Le  sens  des  mots  une  Ibis 
bien  établi,  les  idées  philosophiques  peuvent  en  étre  déduites. 

''G'est  là  aussi  ce  qu'a  cherché  l'auteur  de  cette  revue 
dans  son  ouvrage  de  la  Litanie  du  Soleil,^  qui  interprete  et 
commente  des  inscriptions  tirées  des  tombeaux  des  Rois. 

^'  L'activité  des  égyptologues  allemands  ne  s'est  nuUement 
relàchée.  Une  savante  dissertation  de  M.  Lepsius  ^  a  déter- 
miné  les  noms  des  métaux  dans  Fancien  égyptien.  H. 
Brugsch  continue  à  enrichir  la  Zeitschrifb  de  nombreux  tra* 
yaux,  à  lui  communiquer  des  textes  inédits,  ou  à  traiter 
quelque  point  special  de  philologie,  de  géographie,  ou  d'autres 
encore.  M.  Diìmichen,  à  qui  la  science  doit  des  publica- 
tions  considérables  qui  remontent  déjà  à  dix  années,  yoyage 
en  ce  moment  en  Egypte,  d'où  il  rapporterà  sans  doute  de 
nouvelles  richesses.  M.  Eisenlohr,  qui  le  premier  a  attiré 
Tattention  sur  certains  passages  historiques  du  grand  papyrus 
Harris,  Ta  traduit  d'un  bout  à  l'autre  dans  la  Zeitschrift. 

''Nous  devons  à  M.  Ebers  et  à  son  collaborateur,  M. 
Stern,  la  publication  du  grand  papyrus,  dont  il  a  été  pailé 
plus-haut. 

''A  Munich,  M.  Lauth,  outre  un  certain  nombre  de 
mémoires  sur  une  inscription  de  Cambyse,  sur  l'inscription 
du  roi  Piankhi,  etc.,  a  publié  la  traduction  avec  commentaire 
du  papyrus  Prisae.^  Ce  texte,  désigné  quelquefois  sona  le 
nom  du  plus  ancien  livre  du  monde,  présente  de  grandes 
difficultés.  G'est  l'un  des  plus  anciens  documents  sur  papy- 
rus que  nous  possédions;  nous  y  retrouvons  la  langue  de 
l'Ancien-Empire.  L'intérèt  du  sujet  lui-méme  égale  celui 
du  langage.     O'est  un  traité  de  morale.     Il  est  évident  que 

1  NaTille,  Ed.    La  Litanie  du  Soleil,  inscrìptioxis  recneillies  dans  lea  tombeaux 
des  roÌB  à  Thèbes,  tradnites  et  commentées  par  Ed.  Naville.    Leipzig,  187£. 
^  Lepsius.    Die  Metalle  in  den  aegyptiscnen  Inschriften. 
'  Lauih.   Papyrus  Frìsse  (Extrait  iik  Mém.  de  TAcad.  de  Munich).    Munich. 
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quand  nous  connaitrons  mieux  les  mota  égyptieixs  désignant 
des  idées  abetraites,  nous  yerrons  bien  dea  passages  de  cet 
important  document  s'éclairer  d'un  nouveau  jour.  La  tra- 
duction  de  M.  Lauth  sera  certainement  d'un  grand  secours 
i  ceuz  qui  entreprendront  de  nouveau  cotte  tache  difficile. 

"  Un  égyptologue  autrichien,  M.  Reinisclx,  ^  publie  en  ce 
moment  une  ehrestomathie  égyptienne  qui  devra  ètre  suivie 
d'une  grammaire.  Nous  pouTons  en  attendre  des  resultata 
importantSy  M.  Beinisch  possédant  une  connaissance  appro- 
fondie  des  langues  africaines,  dont  la  comparaison  avec  la 
l<uigue  égyptienne  foumira  sans  dente  des  résultats  curieux. 

'^Divers  mémoires  sont  dus  i  la  piume  de  M.  Lieblein,' 
savant  norwegois,  qui  yient  de  nous  faire  cono  ai  tre  et  d'in- 
terpréter  les  principaux  monuments  des  collections  de  la 
Russie  et  des  pays  Scandinaves. 

''En  Italie  les  études  égyptologiques  ont  trouvé  un  re- 
presentante  M.  F.  Rossi,  auteur  de  plusieurs  dissertations 
sur  les  monuments  du  musée  de  Turin. 

''La  section  chamitique  du  Congrès  des  Orientalistes  réuni 
à  Londres  en  1874  s'est  occupée  de  divers  projets  qui  dèa  lora 
ont  été  mis  à  exécutìon. 

"Elle  a  en  premier  lieu  adopté  un  ayatème  de  tranacriptioUi 
auquel  preaque  tona  lea  égyptologuea  ae  aont  ralliéa.  On, 
peut,  il  eat  vrai,  faire  à  ce  ayatème  certainea  critiquea  ;  il  eùt 
mieux  valu,  peut-étre,  ne  paa  emprunter  dea  caractères  i 
l'alpbabet  grec  ;  mais  tei  qu'il  est,  c'est  de  beaucoup  le  plus 
aimple,  et  celui  qui  répond  le  mieux  à  la  valeur  phonétique 
des  lettres  égyptiennes.  Il  sera  toujours  fort  difficile  de 
trouver  un  ayatème  de  tranacription  complet  pour  une  langue, 
où  il  n'y  a  paa  d'orthographe,  et  où  le  méme  mot  peut  étre 
écrit  de  difiérentea  manièrea. 

"  A  cotte  occaaion,  M.  Stem  a  été  chargé  de  faire  la  ool- 
lection  complète  de  toua  lea  aignea  hiéroglyphiquea,  qui  se 
trouvent  sur  les  monuments.  Ce  travail  qui  n'a  encore 
jamais  été  entrepris,  sera  la  base  de  la  paléographie  égyp- 

^  BeiniBcli.    Aegyptisclie  Chrestomaihie.    1«  et  2«  li?r.    Vienne. 
*  Lieblein.     Die  aeg^'ptÌBchen  DenknUler  in  Qt,  Petenburg,  Helfli^gfon, 
UpiiiA,  nnd  Copenbageii.— ChrisUanùk 
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tienne  ;  il  serait  désirable  que  l'auteur  j  joignit  les  corre- 
spondants  hiératìques  de  cKaqae  hiéroglyphe  aux  divenes 
époques. 

**  Enfin  il  a  été  décide  qu'on  entreprendrait  la  publication 
complète  da  Lipre  dea  Morte,  cette  partie  si  importante  de  la 
littératare  égyptienne.  Jusqa'^ici  ce  livre  était  connu  et  cité 
d'après  un  papyrus  de  Turin,  publié  par  M.  Lepsins  en 
1842.  PluB  réoemment,  le  mème  auteur  avait  fait  paraitre 
dea  fragments  de  ce  liyre  peints  sur  dea  sarcophages  de  la 
12^  dynastie,  et  la  comparaison  dea  deux  textes  avait  montré 
quelle  importance  il  j  aurait  à  remonter  aux  Tersions 
anciennes  de  ce  livre,  et  à  faire  connaitre,  en  particulier,  les 
papyrus  de  l'epoque  thébaine,  dont  un  seul  jusqu'à  présente 
appartenant  au  musée  du  Louvre,  a  été  publié  par  M. 
Pierret.^  Le  travail  vote  par  le  Congrès  a  été  commencé 
l'année  suivante.  Chargé  spécialement  des  travaux  prélimi- 
naires  de  cette  grande  édition,  j'ai  déjà  rassemblé  lea  docu* 
ments  qui  se  trouvent  à  Berlin,  à  Leyde  et  à  Londres.  Le 
cernite  de  quatre  personnes,  qui  dirige  cette  publication,  a 
domande  par  une  circulaire  qui  a  pam  dans  divers  joumaux, 
qu'on  voulùt  bien  lui  indiquer  les  documents  dont  Texistenoe 
n'eat  pas  connue  et  qui  pourndent  ètre  utiles  à  cette  publi- 
cation. 

''Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  clore  cette  revue  sans  mention- 
ner  plusieurs  travaux  historiques.  Aussi  bien  tout  est  ai 
intimément  lié,  qu'on  ne  peut  pas  faire  de  catégories  ab- 
Boluea.  Il  y  a  tei  mémoire  sur  une  inacription  historique, 
dont  le  commentaire  et  l'interprétation  foumissent  les  rea- 
seignements  les  plus  importants  au  point  de  vue  gram- 
matica!. Citons  en  premier  lieu  les  Etudes  sur  Vantiquité 
historique,^  et  les  Recherehes  pour  servir  à  rhistoire  de  la 
xix^  dynastie,  de  M.  Chabas.  Ces  ouvrages  également 
remarquables  sortent  du  cercle  étroit  des  égjrptologues  ; 
ils  contiennent  cependant  une  foule  de  renseignements  lin- 


'  Le  papynu  de  Neb  Qed«  reprodnit,  déerìt  et  précède  d'une  inirodiictiia 
mytholoeique  par  T.  Devérìa  aree  la  tradnction  da  tezte  par  M.  Pierret 

*  Chabas.  Etades  sur  Tantiqnité  historìque.  Cbàlon-sor-Sadne,  1872.— 
Becherches  pour  serTÌr  à  rhùtoire  de  la  zix*  dynaatìe.    tlUloii-«ttr-6adiiey  1873. 
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guistiques  dans  les  traductions,   qu'ils  renferment,  et  les 
discuBsìons  orìtiques  oa  grammaticales  dont  ils  abondent. 

"  L'hÌBtoire  égyptienne  pare  a  été  abordée  par  trois  auteurs, 
par  M.  Brugsch  d'abord,  qui  a  publié  à  nouveau  la  première 
partie  de  son  Miatoire  d'Egypte^  par  Dr.  Birch,'  qui  dans  un 
manuel  commode  et  à  la  hauteur  dea  demières  découvertes, 
résumé  les  longues  annales  des  Pharaons,  et  par  M.  Maspero,' 
dont  le  Manuel  d'histoire  ancienne  ne  s'arréte  pas  à  VEgypte, 
mais  passant  tour  à  tour  de  Fune  des  nations  à  Pautre,  est 
destine  à  nous  montrer  la  marche  simultanee  de  la  civilisation 
dans  les  divers  royaumes  de  TAncien  Orient. 

"  A  coté  de  l'histoire,  la  géographie  de  TEgypte  a  trouvé 
un  sayant  représentant  en  M.  Jacques  de  Bougé,  qui  public 
dans  la  Revue  archéologique  les  textee  géographiquea  du  tempie 
d'Edfou.  Le  méme  auteur,  reprenant  les  travaux  de  Zoega 
et  de  Tochon,  s'est  occupé  de  la  numismatique  égjrptienne/ 
sujet  que  M.  Huber  de  Vienne^  a  également  abordé. 

**  Les  études  démotiques  ont  toujours  été  un  peu  négligées 
par  les  égyptologues,  en  grande  partie  à  cause  du  peu 
d^ntérét  des  textes  démotiques,  qui  pour  la  plupart  sont  des 
oontrats  de  yente  ou  des  ouyrages  de  magie.  Cependant 
demièrement  M.  Manette  a  publié  un  texte  oonsidérable 
d'un  caractère  très-différent  :  le  roman  de  Setnau,  qui, 
traduit  d'abord  en  fran9aÌ8  par  M.  Brugsch,  l'a  été  de 
nouveau  en  anglais  par  M.  Le  Page  Benouf  dans  les 
Becards  qf  the  Fast.  Nous  devons  aussi  à  la  piume  de 
M.  Eisenlohr*  une  nouvelle  analyse  du  teste  démotique 
de  Finscrìption  de  Basette. 

''La  dernière  transformation  de  Tégyptien,  le  copte,  est 
Tobjet  d'études  tròs-approfondìes  dues  à  M.  Bévillout,'' 
oonservateur-adjoint  du  musée  da  Louvre.      M.  Bèvillout 

1  Bninch.    Hùtoira  d'Egjpte  dèi  les  prenders  temm  de  son  existenoe. 

*  BircD.    Egypt  from  the  Earliett  Times  to  b.o.  800.    London,  1876. 
'  Mupero.    llistoire  ancienne  des  peuples  de  l' Orient.     PaiÌB,  1875. 

*  J.  de  Roogé.    Monnaies  des  Nomea  ae  l'Egypte.    Paris,  1873. 

*  Haber.    Zar  alien  Nnmismatik  Aegrptens. 

*  Eisenlohr.     Analytìflche  Erklaning  aes  demotisohen  Theiles  der  Rosettana. 
^  RéviUont.    Vie  et  sentences  de  Serandns,  d'après  divers  manuscrits  orientauz. 

Paris,  1873,~Le  Concile  de  Nicée  d'après  les  textes  ooptes.     Paris,  1873. — 
Hémoire  sor  les  Blemmjes,  à-propos  d'ane  inscrìptìon  copte  tronvée  à  Dendonr. 
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a  déjà  publié  un  mémoire  sur  les  Blemmpes,  des  actee  du 
concile  de  Nicée,  une  diBsertation  sur  le  philoeophe  Se- 
cundus  ;  et  il  nous  annonce  dee  textes  coptes  inèdita  feri 
importante,  qu'il  a  recueillis  dans  divers  muséea  d'£aTope. 
Un  jeune  Egyptien,  M.  £abis,  public  maintenant  dana 
la  Zeitsclirift  un  supplément  au  dictionnaire  copte  de  Peyron. 
''Tela  sont,  autant  qu'il  est  possible  de  les  résumer  ef& 
quelques  pages,  les  principales  publications  qui  ont  signalé 
les  cinq  ou  six  demières  années.  A  voir  le  ^^nd  développe- 
ment  qu'ont  acquis  les  étudee  égjrptiennes,  raocroissement 
dans  le  nombre  dee  travailleurs,  nous  pouvons  compter  sur 
un  avenir  prospère.  Que  mes  savants  oonfrères  me  par- 
donnent,  si  embarrassè  par  tant  de  rìchesses,  j'ai  omia 
quelque  travail,  qu'ils  se  seraient  attendus  à  Yoir  figurer 
dans  cotte  revue/' 

# 

Tetttokic  Lanouages. 

Wben  'my  friend  Dr.  Eòlbing,  of  BreslaUi  was  in  London 
a  month  or  two  ago,  I  seized  the  oj^rtunitj  of  securing  him 
as  a  contributor  to  ibis  Address,  and  he  most  readily  con- 
sented  to  review  f or  us  the  latest  and  most  important  ad- 
vances  in  Teutonic  philology  ;  and  I  need  hardly  say  bow 
pleased  I  am  to  baye  the  assistance  of  such  a  competent 
Bcholar  as  the  author  of  ''  Beitràge  zur  vergleichenden 
Geschichte  der  romantischen  Poesie  und  Prosa  des  Mittel- 
altera  unter  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  Englischen 
und  Nordischen  Literatur." 

^*  As  it  would  not  be  according  to  the  nature  of  these  re« 
ports  to  givo  a  complete  catalogne  of  ali  the  publications  in 
the  department  of  German  philology  during  1874  and  1875, 
it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  moat 
accurate  lists  which  Prof.  Bartsch  fumishes  every  year  in 
his  Germania  ;  here  I  only  intend  to  mention  the  most  im- 
portant Works  in  the  different  branches. 

''  To  begin  vrith  our  periodicals,  it  must  be  observed  that 
schools  or  philological  sects  nowhere  render  themselyes  so 
conspicuous  as  in  Germian  philology.  To  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  deutsches  Alterthum,  founded  by  Moriz  Hauptj  edited 
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now  by  Prof.  Steinmeyer  at  Strassburg,  was  added  last 
year  an  Anzeiger  fùr  deutsohes  Alterthum  imd  deutsche 
Literatur,  the  reviews  which  it  contains  being  ahnost  with- 
out  exceptìon  composed  by  Prof.  W,  Scherer,  Steinmeyer, 
and  their  comparatively  speaking  very  young  discìples. 
Thìs  leads  me  to  speak  of  another  series  of  essays,  bearing 
the  title  Quellen  und  Forschungen  zar  Sprach-  imd  Cultor- 
geschichte  der  germaniscben  Yòlker,  the  publication  of 
which  ìb  superintended  by  W.  Scherer  and  B.  ten  Brink. 
The  contenta  of  this  coUection,  which  is  stili  in  progress, 
are  gìven  below/  and  show  that  it  comprises  many  interest- 
ing  papers,  not  only  composed  by  their  adherents,  but  also 
containing  contributions  from  other  leamed  men.  Stili, 
this  school,  to  which  a  great  many  Germanists  belong,  is 
far  from  being  supreme  in  Germany  ;  the  newly-founded 
journal,  Beitràge  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache  imd 
Literatur,  published  by  H.  Paul  and  W.  Braune,  of  which 
two  volumes  have  made  their  appearance,  contains  several 
essays  of  importance,  dìrected  against  the  principles  and 
opinions  of  Lachmann>  Mùllenhoff,  Scherer,  and  their  fol- 
lowers.  Frommann's  journal.  Die  deutschen  Mimdarten,* 
given  up  long  ance,  has  happAy  begun  to  reappear,  and  our 
two  other  periodicals,  Germania,  f  oimded  by  the  late  Franz 
Pf eiffer,  now  edited  by  £.  Bartsch,  and  the  'Zeitschrift  fùr 
deutsche  Philologie,  are  stili  getting  on  very  well  ;  while  a  third 

1  I.  QaUiliche  PoeteD  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeit.  Stadien.  I.  Heft.  Zu  Genesis 
Q.  Exodns.  Toh  W.  Scherer. — II.  Briefe  Ton  und  an  Joh.  Qeorg  Jacobi.  Hrss;. 
Ton  £.  Martin. — III.  Ueber  die  sanctgallischen  Sprachdenkmaler  bb  zam  Toae 
KarlB  dea  Groesen,  von  Rad.  Henning. — IV.  Reinmar  Ton  Hagenaa  und  Heinr. 
Ton  Rugge.  Bine  literarhist.  Untersuchung  yon  Erich  Schmidt. — Y.  Die 
Yoneden  Friedrich  dee  Grossen  sur  Histoire  de  mon  temps.  Yon  Wilh.  Wie- 
gand. — Yl.  Straasburgs  Bliithe  und  die  Tolkswirthschaftliche  Bevolution  im 
XlII.  Jahrh.  Yon  UuBtaT  ScbmoUer. — YII.  Geùrtliche  Poeten  der  deutschen 
Kaiseneit.  Studien  yon  W.  Scherer.  2  Heft.  Drei  Sammlunffen  geùitlicher 
Gedichte. — YIII.  EcbasÌB  cantivi,  das  àlteste  Thierepos  des  M.A.  Hrsg.  yon 
£nist  Yoigt. — IX.  Ueber  XJlridh  yon  lichtenstein.  Hist.  und  litterar.  Unter* 
mchungen  yon  Karl  Knorr. — X.  Ueber  den  Stil  der  altgenn.  Poesie.  Yon  Bich. 
Heinsel. — XI.  Strassburg  lur  Zeit  der  Zunftkàmpfe  und  die  Reform  seiner 
YerfasBung  und  Yerwaltung  im  16.  Jahrh.  Yon  G.  SchmoUer.— XII.  Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Dichtung  im  11.  und  12.  Jahrh.  Yon  W.  Scherer. — XIII.  Die 
Nominal-suffixe  «  und  à  in  den  eerm.  Sprachen.    Yon  Heinr.  Zimmer. 

*  Die  deutschen  Mundarten,  Zeitsclunft  fiir  Dichtung,  Forschung  und  Kritik, 
herausgegeben  yon  Dr.  G.  Karl  Frommann.  YII.  Bd.  Neuer  Fo]ge  Erster 
Band.    Heft  I.    HaUe,  1875. 

26 
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promising  new  journal,  Archiv  fiìr  die  Gescliichte  deutscber 
Sprache  und  Diclitung,  pubKshed  by  J.  M.  Wagner  at 
Yìepna,  unfortunately  did  not  outlast  tbe  second  volume. 

"  As  regards  grammatìcal  works,  E.  Fòrstemann,  the  well- 
known  autbor  of  tbe  'Namenbucb/  is  engaged  on  an  im- 
portant  Gescbicbte  dea  deutschen  Spracbstammes  (Nord- 
hausen,  1874  ff.)»  tbe  first  two  volumes  of  wbicb  are  finisbed. 
Of  A.  Holtzmann's  Old-German  Grammar,  tbe  second  balf 
of  tbe  first  volume  bas  been  edited  by  A.  Holder  after  tbe 
autbor's  deatb.^  A  postbumouB  work  of  H.  Rùckert  is  bis 
Gescbicbte  der  neubocbdeutscben  Scbriftspracbe,  tbe  second 
volume  of  wbicb  appeared  a  few  montbs  ago.  K.  Heinzel 
bas  written  a  Gescbicbte  der  niederfrànkiscben  Gescbafts- 
spracbe  (Paderbom,  1874),  to  wbicb  some  grammatical 
articles  of  general  interest  bave  been  added.  I  may  mention 
amongst  tbem  a  treatise  on  tbe  WestGerman  vowels,  and 
anotber  on  tbe  so-called  *  Lautverscbiebung.'  E.  Sievers  bas 
presented  to  students  of  Old-German  tongues  a  useful  col- 
lection  of  German  paradigms,  cont^ining  only  forms  reaUy 
to  be  found  in  tbe  autbors.^ 

''As  for  articles  treating  of  some  one  or  otber  gram* 
matical  question,  it  may  be  noticed  in  general  tbat  now- 
a-days  an  inclination  is  to  be  observed  to  contradict 
some  of  tbe  fundamental  principles  of  comparative  gram- 
mar  laid  down  by  Bopp  and  Grimm.  I  will  cbiefiy 
mention  two  treatises  of  W.  Begemann,  Das  scbwacbe 
Praeteritum  der  germaniscben  Spracben  (Berlin,  1873),  and 
Zur  Bedeutung  des  scbwacben  Praeteritimis  der  german- 
iscben Spracben  (Berlin,  1874),  wbicb,  tbougb  sagacioualy 
written,  are  far  from  being  generally  approved  in  Germany. 
Tbe  same  is  to  be  said  witb  ref erence  to  a  paper  as  to  tbe 
origin  of  tbe  German  a-vowels,'  composed  by  a  lately  de- 
ceased  scbolar.  Prof.  Amelimg,  of  Freiburg.    A.  Bezzen- 

^  Altdeatsche  Grammatik,  umfaasend  die  gothÌBche,  altnordische,  aliaachsiache, 
angelsachsische  und  althochdeutsche  Sprache.  I.  Bd.  2  Abth.  Yergleichimg  àtt 
deutschen  Laute  unter  einander.    Leipzig,  1875. 

^  Paradigmen  zur  deutschen  Grammaok  Gotisch,  Altnordisch,  Angelsachsùdi, 
AltsachsÌBch,  Althochdeutsch,  Mittelhochdeutsch.  Zum  Oebrauch  bei  Ywrles- 
uneen  zusammengestellt.    Halle,  1874. 

^  Zeitschrìft  fili  deutsches  Alterthum,  voi.  xviii.  pp.  161-220. 
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bergere  has  fumislied  new  argaments  for  tlie  iindoubtedly 
true  assertion,  known  by  the  name  of  *  Miillenhoff  ^s  Regel/ 
though  first  put  f orth  by  Jessen,*  that  the  Old-High-German 
e  and  o,  as  far  as  they  are  derived  from  originai  a,  represent 
an  earlier  formation  of  this  vowel  than  the  Moeso-Gothic 
I  and  Mk.  A  cloBely  related  subject  has  been  treated  by  a  young 
Swedish  philologist,  L.  F.  Leffler,  in  his  Bidrag  till  laran 
om  i-omljudet  med  sarskild  hànsyn  till  tiden  fòr  den  ger- 
maniska  sprakenheten.'  A  very  valuable  contrìbution  to 
O.H.G.  syntax  has  been  given  by  0.  Erdmann's  Untersuch- 
ungen  iiber  die  Syntax  der  Spraehe  Otfrids,  although  we 
do  not  agree  with  his  opinion  conceming  the  formation  of 
the  German  relative  periods.^ 

''Passing  now  to  the  dictionarìes,  the  first  notice  is  due 
to  the  f amous  German  dictionary^  begun  by  the  two  Grimms, 
which  is  in  a  slow  course  of  publication,  though  three 
excellent  philologists,  B.  Hildebrand,  M.  Heyne,  and  K. 
Weigand,  are  engaged  on  the  work.  Stili,  considering  what 
an  enormous  task  there  is  to  be  fulfiUed,  we  must  be  quite 
content  to  get  this  yaluable  hook  by  and  by.  German 
scholars  are  very  much  interested  in  the  department  of 
lexicography.  L.  Diefenbach  and  E.  Wulcker  haye  com- 
meneed  a  supplement  to  Grimm's  great  work,^  the  materials 
being  taken  especially  from  imprinted  archives  in  the 
difierent  museums.  A.  Lùbben  is  hard  at  work  on  the 
Middle-Low-German  dictionary,  which  he  is  to  complete 
alone,  his  fellow-labourer,  £.  Schiller,  haying  died.  The 
great  want  of  a  handy  Middle^High-German  dictionary  is 
now  being  supplied  by  Prof.  Lexer's  accurate  work,*  of 
which  the  second  and  concluding  part  is  about  to  be  finished. 

'  Ueber  die  ^-Reihe  der  ? otìflchen  Spracbe.    Gott  1 874. 

'  Tidskr.  for  phil.  og.  pied.  voi.  i.  1860,  p.  217  f. 

'  Nordisk  Tidskrift  for  FUologì  og  Paed.  Ny  Rs&kke.  voi.  ii.  pp.  1-19  and 
146-180. 

'  Sec  my  article,  Zur  Entstehung  der  Belatìysatze  in  den  germ.  Sprachen, 
in  Oermania,  toI.  xxi.  pp.  28-40. 

^  Hoch-  und  niederdeutsches  Worterbuch  der  mittleren  und  neaeren  Zeit.  Znr 
Erganzung  der  rorhandenen  Worterbùcher,  insbesondere  dee  der  Briider  Grimm. 
Frankfait-a-Main,  1874  ff. 

*  Mittelbocbdeutflcbes  Handwdrterbiicb.  Zngleicb  aU  Supplement  und  alpha- 
beti)Bcber  Index  zum  m.b.d.  Worterbnche  Ton  Benecke«Mùller-Zamcke.  Leipzig, 
1874. 
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Lastly,  we  must  not  f orget  to  add,  that  of  Schade's  yeiy 
useful  Old-German  dictionary  a  seoond  editian  is  in  the 
press. 

"  We  come  now  to  productìons  in  the  departmoit  of  the 
historj  of  literature.  In  the  first  place  I  ref er  to  the  af ore* 
mentioned  books  of  W.  Scherer,  Gbistliche  Poeten,  etc.,  and 
Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Dichtong,  etc.,  which,  thoogh  not  offeiing 
indisputable  results  throughout,  aboand  in  acute  obeenrations 
and  useful  hints,  to  be  more  completely  elaborated  by  oth^v. 
More  widelj  known,  of  course,  are  the  same  author's  Yortrage 
und  Auf  satze  zur  Oeschichte  des  geistigen  Lebens  in  Oester- 
reich  und  Deutschhmd  (Berlin,  1874).  E.  Schònbach  has  by  ina 
monography  Ueber  die  Marienklagen  (Graz,  1874),  fumished 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  derical  drama. 
Prof.  Zamcke  has  made  inquiries  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
legend  oonceming  the  presbyter  John,^  and  G.  Koerting  has 
been  successful — at  least  in  my  opinion — in  showing'  that 
there  was  once  a  more  complete  recension  of  Dares  Phrygius' 
De  excidio  Trojae  historìa  than  we  now  possess,  used  by 
some  of  those  poets  in  the  middle  ages  who  treated  the  same 
subject,  and  this  observation  has  been  strengthened  by  J. 
Jàckers  inaugurai  dissertation,  Dares  Phrygius  und  Benoit 
de  Sainte-More  (Breslau,  1875).  Before  concluding  this  part 
of  my  report,  I  wìll  mention  a  Norwegian  schohir's  book, 
G.  Storm's  Sagnkredsene  om  Karl  den  Store  og  Didrik  af 
Bem  hos  de  nordiske  Folk  (Erìstiania,  1874),  on  which  the 
writer  of  these  remarks  has  contributed  a  long  and,  as  was 
proper,  favourable  review  to  the  20th  volume  of  Bartsch's 
Germania. 

''As  to  metrical  questions,  £.  Hildebrand  has  given  an 
exhaustiTe  account'  of  the  division  of  the  lines  in  the  so- 
called  Edda-poems;  this  article  being  important,  not  only 
f or  this  oollection,  of  which  he  prepiured  a  new  edition  for 

1  Commentatìo  de  iwtriareha  Johaime  quasi  pnecnncnre  presbjierì  Johaank. 
— Commentatio  de  epìstola,  qiue  sab  nomine  presbTterì  JohanniB  fertnr. — Coiii> 
mentatio  de  epìstola  Alexandrì  pap»  III.  ad  presbyteram  Johannem.  linai*, 
1876. 

*  Dìctys  nnd  Dares.  £in  Beitrag  nir  Geschichto  der  Trojasage  in  ìhieBi 
Uebergange  ans  der  antiken  in  die  romantìacbe  Form.    Halle,  1874. 

>  Ztachr.  f.  dentsche  PhiL  Erganxnngsband.    pp.  74-139.    Halle,  1875. 
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the  press,  but  for  the  prìnciples  of  aUiteratiye  poetry  in 
general,  as  has  been  recently  acknowledged  by  M.  Bieger  in 
bis  excellent  paper,  Die  alt-  und  angelsachsische  Yerskunst.^ 

"We  now  tum  to  the  literatnre  of  the  various  Old- 
German  dialects.  To  Ernst  Bemhardt  we  are  indebted  for 
a  new  edition  of  Vulfila,  together  with  a  Greek  text  in  a 
f  orm  as  similar  as  possible  to  that  which  was  probably  used 
by  the  translator.*  W.  Braune,  well  known  in  this  same 
department  by  bis  dissertation,  Ueber  die  Quantitat  des 
althochdeutschen  Endsilben,^  has  brought  out  a  very  service- 
able  manual  for  scholars  in  Old-High-German,  containing 
numerous  specimens  of  the  different  dialects.^  E.  Sievers 
has  repnblished  the  O.H.G.  translation  of  Latin  hynins, 
preserred  in  a  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library.^  £.  Weinhold 
has  enlarged  Schòningh's  BibKothek  der  altesten  deutschen 
Litteratur-Denkmaler  by  a  new  edition  of  the  German  frag- 
ments  of  the  tractate  of  Isidoms  de  fide  Catholica  contra 
Judaeos,  aceompanied  by  a  yery  accurate  grammar  and  glos- 
sary.  In  a  review  of  this  handy  edition,  I  bave  communi- 
cated*  the  results  of  my  collation  of  the  MS.  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris.  A  precious  fragment  of  the  O.H.G.  trans- 
lation of  the  evangile  of  Matthew  has  been  published  by  E. 
Frìedlander  and  J.  Zacher,  together  with  a  handsome  fac- 
simile.'' Zamcke  has  edited  some  Latin  versions  of  the  legend 
of  Saint  George  in  the  Berichte  der  Sachsischen  GeseUschaft 
der  Wissenschaften,  in  order  to  find  the  originai  of  the 
O.H.G.  *  Georgsleich/  the  metrica!  constmction  of  which  he 
considers  to  be  much  earlier.  Henning's  essay,  Ueber 
die  Sanctgallischen  Sprachdenkmaler,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

"  The  last  work  of  the  late  Prof.  H.  Rùckert  is  an  edition 
of   the  Heliand  for  Pfeiffer's   [now  Bartsch's]   collection, 

>  Ztechr.  f.  deatsche  Philolorìe,  Bd.  vii.  pp.  1-64. 

s  YqUUe  oder  die  gotiiche  Bioel,  heraiugegeben  und  erklart    Halle»  1875. 

*  Paul  und  Braime*8  Beitrage  toI.  ii.  pp.  125-167. 

*  Althochdeutsches  Lesebuch  mit  eriuarenden  Anmerkungen  und  Glossar. 
Halle,  1874. 

*  MorlMcher  Hymnen.    Nach  der  Handschrìft  herauBgegeben  von  E.  Sievera. 
Mit  Bwei  lithomphiaclien  Facdmìles.    Halle,  1874. 


•  Oennania,  toL  zx.  pp.  878-81. 

^  Ztechr.  f.  deuteche  Phil.  toI  ▼.  pp.  881  H. 
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which  is  just  now  making  its  appearaace  ;  of  this  edition  the 
explanations  will  certamly  form  the  most  yaluable  part, 
whilst  another  new  edition,  prepared  by  E.  Sievers,  will  be 
an  important  one  in  reference  to  criticai  points;  a  part  of 
his  prolegomena  to  it  is  printed  in  Zeitschr.  f.  deutsches 
Alterth.  voi.  xix.  pp.  1-76. 

"  Passing  over  to  Middle-High-German  literature,  I  will 
first  mention  K.  Weinhold's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch, 
mit  einer  Grammatik  des  Mittelhochdeutschen  iind  einem 
glossar,  the  third  edition  of  which  (Wien,  1875)  is  a  witness 
to  its  usefulness. 

"The  inquiries  about  the  * Nibelungenlied '  are  already 
formiug  a  whole  literature  in  itself  ;  it  is  the  merit  of  a 
young  scholar,  H.  Fischer,  to  bave  given,  in  a  clear  and 
sound  manner,  a  summary  of  them  in  sl  separate  volume  ;  ^ 
his  own  opinions  agree  closely  with  those  of  Bartsch,  ex- 
plained  in  his  XJntersuchungen  ùber  das  Nibelungenlied 
(Wien,  1865).  At  the  same  time  there  has  appeared 
another  essay  by  VollmòUer,*  who  tries  to  make  out  that  the 
'Eurenberger'  cannot  be  the  author  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 
For  further  discussions  connected  with  these  two  books  I  add 
some  references  below.^  The  ^  Nibelimgenklage  '  has  re- 
cently  been  edited  twice,  by  K.  Bartsch  and  by  E.  Edzaidi, 
the  last  being  the  completeet  as  regards  its  criticai  appa- 
ratus.  The  '  RolandsUed  '  has  been  published  by  K.  Bartsch 
as  a  part  of  his  series.  With  respect  to  the  later  litera- 
ture, J.  Strobl  has  brought  out  an  edition  of  Heinr.  von 
Neustadt's  ApoUonius,  and  E.  Sievers  has  published  the 
Mitteldeutsche  Schachbuch  des  Pf arrers  zum  Hechte.  The 
life  of  Hartmann  of  Aue  has  been  reconsidered  by  H. 
Schreyer,*  L.    Schmid,*^  and  H.   Paul;*   the  same  genial 

1  Die  Fonchungen  ùber  das  Nibelungenlied  seit  Karl  Ladunann.  Leiozig,  1 874. 

'  Kùrenberg  und  die  Nibelungen.  x^ebst  einem  Anhang:  Ber  toh  Kuinbac. 
Herausgegeben  von  E.  Simrock.    Stuttgart,  1874. 

>  See  Germania,  toI.  xix.  p.  352  ff.,  xx  ,  111  fi.  Zeitschr.  f. deutsches  Alterth. 
xvii.,  661-81,  xviii.,  160  ff.    Ztschr.  f.  osterr.  Gynm.  xxv.,  6. 

^  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Leben  nnd  die  Bichtangen  HartmaniiB  toq  Aae. 
Naomburg,  1874. 

*  Des  Minnesangers  Hartmann  von  Aue  Stand.  Heimat  und  Oeschlecht.  Eine 
kritisch  historische  Untersnchung.    Mit  einem  Wappenbilde.    Tiibingen,  1875. 

*  Beitrage,  toI.  i.  p.  636  ff. 
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author  lias  very  carefully  examined  the  MSS.  of  Hart- 
mann's  Iwein,  and  added  a  detailed  revìew  of  Lachmann's 
famouB  edition  of  this  work;^  at  the  same  time  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  many  suggestive  remarks  concerning 
Wolfram's  Parzival  and  the  Minnesinger.^  Of  Benecke's 
valuable  dictionary  to  Hartmann's  Iwein,  we  have  now  a 
second  edition,  revised  by  E.  Wilken. 

"  As  for  Dutch,  Prof.  Martin,  of  Prag,  has  presented  us  with 
a  very  good  edition  of  Willems  poem,  Van  den  vos  Keinaerde.^ 

"That  German  philologists  have  been  latterly  busying 
themselves  very  much  about  Middle>Low-German  language 
and  literature  is  evident,  both  by  the  dictionary  already 
noticed,  and  also  by  the  foundation  of  a  society  for  Low- 
German  philology. 

"Passing  over  to  English  philology,  as  far  as  it  is  a  subject 
of  research  in  Germany,  it  must  be  conf  essed  that  the  studies 
of  historical  English  grammar  and  of  the  earlier  English 
literature  have  not  yet  gained  everywhere  the  same  place 
which  a  good  many  years  ago  was  assigned  to  French. 
Shakespeare  certainly  is  carefully  studied;  but  at  very  few  of 
our  imiversities  have  lectures  upon  Chaucer  been  delivered 
until  lately.  Stili  we  are  getting  on  gradually  in  this  de* 
partment  ;  special  prof essorships  for  English  or  for  North- 
German  knguages  have  been  instituted  in  Vienna,  Halle, 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  partly  connected  with  English  seminaries, 
where  the  students  have  opportunities  of  treating  critically 
the  old  authors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  acquiring  practice 
in  speaking  English.  The  two  Old  English  readers  published 
in  Germany  were  mentioned  in  the  report  of  last  year 
(p.  168);  Zupitza's  Altenglisches  XJebungsbuch  is  a  valuable 
collection  for  university  lectures  ;  while  R.  Wulcker's  Alt- 
englisches Lesebuch,  only  the  first  half  of  which  has  been 
brought  out  up  to  the  present  time,  is  more  adapted  for 
private  studies,  for  which  purpose  the  copious  notes  and 
the  glossary  are  useful  additions.^ 

>  Beitiige,  Tol.  i.  pp.  2SS-40I.  *  Beitriige,  toI.  ii. 

*  WUleiiiB  Oedicht  t«i  den  tos  Beinaerde  und  die  Umarbeitang  tind  Fort- 
■etxung,  Reinaerti  Historìe.    Paderborn,  1874. 

*  Sm  my  retiew  of  both  booke,  Germania,  toI.  xx.  pp.  890-72. 
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*'  The  seoond  edition  of  Màtzner's  fomouB  Eiìglish  Gbaxi- 
mar  is  now  complete;  but  of  bis  glossaiy,  forming  the 
seoond  part  of  hìs  *  Sprachproben/  only  four  thin  yoliunes 
are  publiahed.  C.  Horstmann  is  very  zealous  in  prmtiiig 
Old  English  legends,  which  he  haa  selected  for  bis  special 
department  ;  besides  some  prìnted  in  periodicals,  he  bas 
edited  a  separate  volume  under  the  title  Altenglische  Legen- 
den.  Ejndheit  Jesu.  Oeburt  Jesu.  Barlaam  und  Josaphat. 
St.  Patrik's  Fegefeuer  (Paderbom,  1875),  to  which  is  added 
a  useful,  although  not  quite  complete,  deecription  of  the 
different  manuscripts.  Hia  editions  are  yery  accurately 
done  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  never  gives  himself 
the  trouble  of  examining  the  connexion  of  these  poems 
with  other  versions  of  the  same  legends  both  in  EìigliBh  and 
in  foreign  literatures. 

''I  bave  hardly  any  need  to  mention  a  work,  almoBt 
as  highly  appreciated  in  England  as  in  Ghermany,  Alex. 
Schmidt's  Shakespeare-Lexicon,  which  was  finished  a  short 
time  ago.  Our  '  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch'  is  stiU  in  progress. 
Amongst  the  publications  dealing  with  single  dramas  I  may 
mention  Messmer's^  tranalation  of  Macbeth,  not  so  much  in 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  originai  is  dealt  wilh, 
though  the  style  is  yery  uninyiting,  as  to  the  notes,  which 
contain  many  new  explanations. 

''Lastly  I  caU  the  English  reader's  attention  to  some 
essays  inserted  in  our  periodicals.  Prof.  Schipper  has  com- 
municated  the  results  of  bis  yery  accurate  collation  of  the 
60-called  Exeter-book,  in  Oerm.  yoL  xix.  pp.  32  ff.  £.  £egel 
has  giyen  a  full  account  of  the  remains  of  alliteration  to 
be  f  ound  in  Layamon,^  and  F.  Lindner  has  treated  the  same 
subject  for  Chaucer's  works.'  K.  Bòddeker  has  pubUshed 
English  songs  and  ballads  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Cottonian  coUection  in  the  Britiah  Museum.^  R. 
Wùlcker  has  giyen  a  summary  of  the  so-called  New  Anglo- 


1  Shakespeare's  Macbetb,  ùbenetzt  nnd  kritÌBcli  beleacktet    Mùnchen,  1876- 

'  Bartsca's  GermaiustiBche  Stadìeiii  toL  i. 

'  Jahrbuch  fiir  rom.  und  engl.  Litmtor,  toI.  zìt. 

*  Jahrbach  fiir  rom.  und  englisdie  Lit  voi.  xiv.  and  zt. 
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Saxon  literature;  the  same  author  has  wrìtten  XJeber  die  neu- 
angelsachsisclien  Spruche  des  Kònigs  Aelfred,  and  Ueber  die 
Sprache  der  Ancren  Riwle  und  die  der  Homilie  Hali  Maiden- 
had.^  As  for  this  last-named  paper,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Wùlcker  is  light  in  suppoeing  the  Ancren  Kiwle  and  Hali 
Maidenhad  were  wrìtten  by  different  authors,  from  the 
differences  in  the  style  ;  but  I  do  not  belioYe  that  we  may  be 
allowed,  with  Wiileker,  to  conclude  that,  if  two  works  are 
by  accident  presenred  in  different  dialects,  they  cannot  be 
wrìtten  by  the  same  author.  Of  Prof.  Zupitza's  edition  of 
the  Middle  English  Yersions  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  the  first 
volume,  containing  the  greater  part  of  one,  but  not  of  the 
oldest  Yersion,  has  now  appeared.  The  same  leamed  wrìter 
published  some  years  ago  an  interesting  essay,  Zur  Literatur- 
geechichte  des  Guy  of  Warwick  (Wien,  1873),  wherein  he 
trìed  to  proYe  that  the  different  Yersions  are  so  many 
different  translations.  I  am  not  absolutely  convinced  that 
he  is  rìght.  In  reference  to  Mr.  H.  Sweet's  History  of 
English  Sounds,  Prof,  ten  Brink  has  contrìbuted  some 
remarks,  Zum  englischen  Yokalismus,  to  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  deutsches  Alterthum,  yoI.  xix.  pp.  211-28,  and  Zupitza 
has  wrìtten  a  review  of  the  latest  publications  of  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  in  the  aboYe-mentioned  An- 
zeiger,  yoI.  i.  p.  116  ff.  Lastly  I  may  mention  that  the 
results  of  my  inquirìes  as  to  tìie  English  Yersions  of  the 
legend  of  Theophilus  and  Pope  Gregory,  as  well  as  of 
Partonopeus  de  Blois,  are  prìnted  in  my  Beitrage  zur  Yer- 
gleichenden  Geschichte  der  romantischen  Poesie  und  Prosa 
des  Mittelalters  (Breslau,  1876). 

"To  conclude  with  Old-Northem,  we  must  first  of  ali 
mention  the  inestimable  'Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  based 
on  the  MS.  Collections  of  the  lat^e  Richard  Cleasby,  enlarged 
and  completed  by  Gu^brand  Yigfùsson.'  For  this  excellent 
work  we  are  indebted  as  much  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
O.  Yigfùsson  as  to  the  Clarendon  Press,  which  has  published 
this  Yoluminous  book. 


Ton  P.  u.  Br.  voL  i. 
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''Germans  are  stili  much  interested  in  the  so-called  Sce- 
munds-Edda.  Prof.  Bergmann^  at  Strassburg,  the  oldest 
Edda-scholar  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  continues 
publishing  commentaries  for  single  Edda-poems.^  His  ex- 
planations  are  both  sagacious  and  ingenious,  but  his  method 
of  treating  the  text  is  not  always  a  philological  one,  and  he 
does  not  sufficiently  consider  the  literature  connected  with 
his  subjects. 

''Although  a  second  revised  edition  of  Grundtvig's  Ss- 
mundar-Edda  has  appeared  (Kopenhagen,  1874),  a  good  one 
was  much  needed  for  German  scholars.  Therefore,  as  K. 
Hildebrand,  whose  early  death  is  much  to  be  lamented,  a 
scholar  of  Prof.  Zamcke,  was  prevented  f rom  finishing  his, 
Prof.  Mòbius  has  published  the  first  part  of  this  valuable 
work,  containing  only  the  text  and  criticai  notes  ;  expkna- 
tory  notes  and  glossary  are  stili  wanting.  Another  work. 
Prof.  Holtzmann's  Lectures  on  the  Edda,  published  by  A. 
Holder,^  unfortunately  does  not  make  any  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Besides  these  books,  mention 
should  be  made  of  EttmùUer's  Beitràge  zur  Kritik  der  Edda- 
lieder,  which  appeared  in  Bartsch's  Germania  since  1869. 
Though  these  contributions  contain  some  perf  ectly  acceptable 
corrections,  their  yalue  in  general  is  not  yery  high,  because 
the  author  takes  no  notice  of  the  Edda-literature  since  1859. 

^'  Two  splendid  pubUcations  by  Prof.  Mòbius  must  not  be 
loft  unmentioned  :  Islendingadr&pa  Hauks  Yaldisarsonar,^  a 
Scaldic  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century,  composed  in  honour 
of  the  Icelandic  heroes  of  the  olden  time;  and  M&lsh&t- 
takvse^i,^  a  yery  interesting  poem  of  the  beginning  of  the 
same  century,  consisting  of  Icelandic  proyerbs,  and  short 
allusions  to  heroes  and  f acts  well  known  to  eyery  Icelander. 

^  Yielgewandts  Spriiche  nnd  Groa's  Zaubersang.  (FiSlsyiimsm&l-Gróiigaldr), 
2wei  norraniflche  Gedichte  der  SsemnndB-Edda.  KrìtÌ0ch  hergestellt,  iibenetxt 
und  erklàrt  von  F.  W.  Bergmaim.  StraAsbun^,  1874.  (See  my  review  in  Geim. 
Tol.  lix.  pp.  363>69.)  Weggewohnt's  Lied  (A^gtamB  Eyi1$a].  Der  Odins  Baben 
OrakelBan^  {Hrafna  ealdr  Odins)  nnd  Der  Seherin  Yoranssicht  (Ydluspà).  Drei 
eschatologische  Gedicnte  der  SsDmnnds-Edda.  Kritisch  hergestellt,  ùberaetst  nnd 
erklàrt  von  F.  W.  Bergmann.    Strassborg,  1876. 

*  Die  altere  Edda  iibersetzt  und  erUart.  Yorlesungen  von  Adolf  Holtzmuin. 
Hrsff.  von  Alfred  Holder.    Leipzig,  1 876 . 

>  Kiel,  1874.  «  ZtBchr.  f.  dentsche  Phil.  Eiganznngsbd.,  3-72. 
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"  I  conclude  tliis  report  by  mentioning  an  account  given 
by  myself  of  the  Old-Icelandic  rimur-poetry  in  my  Beitrage, 
etc.,  pp.  137-241,  wbere  I  bave  trìed  to  prove  that  tbese 
poems,  composed  after  earlier  prose-works,  often  belp  us  to 
amend  corrupt  passages  in  the  originals,  or  serve  as  substi- 
tutes  for  tbem  if ,  as  often  bappens,  tbe  earlier  versions  are 
no  longer  in  existence." 


Tbe  several  reports  we  bave  just  bad  tbe  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing  to  are  eminently  satisfactory,  proving  as  tbey  do  tbe 
incessant  activity  of  tbe  comparatively  small  band  of  students 
wbo  are  devoting  tbemselves  to  linguistic  pursuits  as  tbe 
great  work  of  tbeir  lives,  and  sbo¥nng  also  tbe  vast  ex- 
tent  of  tbe  subjects  embraced  by  tbeir  investigations.  It  is 
pleasing  to  tbink  of  tbe  tborougbness  tbat  cbaracterizes  ali 
recent  pbilological  researcb,  one  of  tbe  results  of  tbat  division 
of  labour  in  pbilology  wbicb  is  so  very  necessary  to  a  com- 
prebensive  and  scientific  treatment  of  linguistic  pbenomena. 

We  must  not  imagine  tbat  even  tbe  greatest  pbilologist 
can  exbaust  tbe  subject  or  subjects  witb  wbicb  be  is  dealing. 
Tbere  will  always  be  sometbing  left  to  glean  even  after  tbe 
ricbest  barvests  of  otbers  ;  but  we  must  not  be  af raid  of  tbe 
drudgery  and  toil  tbat  sucb  work  necessarily  entails.  Work 
well  done  is  never  useless  or  wortbless,  wbetber  it  be  re- 
stricted  to  collecting  and  arrangìng  linguistic  facts,  or  to 
tracing  tbe  bistory  of  a  word  or  explaining  tbe  use  of  a 
particle.  It  ìb  one  advantage  of  a  Society  like  our  own  tbat 
it  belps  to  train  pbilologists  by  tbe  encouragement  it  gives 
to  students  disposed  to  take  up  work  tbat  bas  been  eitber 
imperfectly  done  or  altogetber  untoucbed;  and  tbere  is 
plenty  of  botb  kinds  awaiting  tbose  wbo  bave  tbe  taste  and 
leisure  for  sucb  useful  labour.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
tbat  it  is  tbe  patient  and  painstaking  worker  wbo  comes  upon 
tbe  discovery  of  some  great  law  or  principio  in  science  wbicb 
constitutes  tbe  reward  of  bis  industry  and  perseverance,  but 
is  seldom  or  never  tbe  mere  result  of  bis  looking  out  for  it. 

We  want  to  know,  of  course,  wbat  otbers  as  well  as  our- 
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eelyes  are  doing  in  lìnguistic  reeearch  ;  and  since  duonicling 
the  doings  of  others  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  we 
cannot  bat  f eel  gratefnl  to  thoee  who  bave  nndertaken  to 
fumiah  ns  with  wbat  bereafter  will  be  looked  upon  as  mate- 
rial towards  a  bistory  of  pbilological  science.  To  tbe  dia- 
tinguiabed  scbolars  and  friends  wbo  bave  so  willingly  and  so 
generoosly  aided  me  by  tbeir  contribntions  to  ibis  year'e 
Address,  I  offer  my  most  cordial  tbanks  for  tbeir  Talnable 
mipport  on  tbis  occasion.  I  am:  quite  sure,  too,  tbat  I  sball 
be  juBtified  in  conyeying  to  eacb  of  tbem  tbe  appreciation  of 
ali  our  members  for  tbeir  disinterested  kbonrs,  and  in  ex- 
pressing, f  rom  tbis  Cbair,  tbe  very  great  obUgations  mider 
wbicb  tbey  bave  placed  tbe  Society  by  tbeir  valuable  and 
interesting  memoirs^  wbicb  will  become  pari  and  parod  of 
our  Transactions,  and  will  add  no  little  vaine  to  oor  own 
bnmble  efforts. 

I  must  noty  bowevery  f orget  to  tbank  one,  wbo,  you  will 
agree  witb  me,  bas  tbe  best  interests  of  tbis  Society  at  beart 
I  need  bardly  say  tbat  I  mean  my  kind  and  yalued  friend 
Mr.  Fumivall,  our  wortby  Hon.  Sec.,  wbo  bas  clmig  to  tbe 
Society  tbrougb  long  years  of  good  and  bad  report,  and  wbo 
is  always  ready  witb  bis  adyice  and  bis  assistance. 

To  tbe  Conncil  and  Members  of  tbe  Society  my  best  tbanks 
are  due,  no  less  for  tbeir  confidenee  and  support  tban  for 
tbeir  indulgence  and  f orbearance  witb  my  various  sbort- 
comings  and  deficiencies.  Unfortunately,  I  bave  not  fiUed 
tbis  Cbair  so  often  at  our  meetings  as  I  could  bave  wisbed, 
owing  to  numerous  duties  tbat  fall  to  my  lot  to  perfonn 
and  to  tbe  little  leLsure  at  my  disposai;  and  I  feel  as- 
sured  tbat  you  migbt  bave  cbosen  as  your  representative 
some  otber  member  of  our  Society  wbo  would  bave  supported 
tbis  bonourable  office  witb  greater  dignity  and  ability  tban  I 
could  possibly  do.  I  take  comfort,  bowever,  from  tbe  &ct 
tbat  I  bave  dono  my  best  to  merit  your  approbation,  and 
bowever  unwortby  may  be  tbe  object  of  your  cboice,  I  am 
consoled  by  tbe  refiections  of  tbe  old  Indian  moralist,  wbose 
words  seem  to  fumiah  a  very  appropriate  expbmatìon  of  my 
present  position  and  relation  towards  you.    Has  not  Yisbnu- 
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Barman  said — and  who  ahall  dare  gainsay  him  P — that  ''  Glass, 
from  the  contiguity  of  gold,  acquires  an  emendd  lustre  ;  so 
by  the  proximity  of  the  excellent  a  f ool  attains  to  clevemess. 
....  Even  an  insect,  by  connexion  with  a  flower,  ascenda 
the  head  of  excellent  persons.  Even  a  stono  attains  divinity 
when  consecrated  by  the  great." 


VIIL— ENGLISH  METRE.    By  Professor  J.  B.  Mayor. 

Havino  in  my  former  paper  examined  the  two  metrical 
systems  which  seemed  to  be  most  fuUy  elaborated  and  put 
forward  with  most  authority,  and  also  to  stand  highest  in 
general  estimation  at  the  present  time,  I  proceed  now  to 
givo  the  oatlines  of  what  I  hold  to  be  a  simpler  and  more 
naturai  system.  I  do  not  giye  it  as  anything  new.  What 
I  should  claim  for  it  is  that  it  is  the  ordinary  common-sense 
system,  cleared  from  the  pedantry  which  has  sometimes 
accompanied  it.  As  I  go  along  I  shaU  hope  to  consider  any 
objections  to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  first  two  questions  which  a  writer  on  metro  should 
answer  are,  What  is  the  distinction  between  verse  and  prose  P 
and  How  are  the  different  kinds  of  verse  to  be  classified  P 

As  regards  the  first,  I  suppose  ali  would  agree  in  saying 
that,  in  Euglish,  verse  differed  from  prose  in  regularity  of 
accentuation.  Where  the  accent  recurs  in  obedience  to  a 
definite  law,  there  we  have  verse.  And  the  kinds  of  verse 
are  classified  according  to  the  intervals  which  separate  the 
aocents,  and  according  as  the  rhythm  is  ascending,  i.e.  passing 
from  an  unaccented  to  an  accented  syllable,  or  descending, 
f.^.  passing  from  an  accented  to  an  unaccented  syllable. 
We  thus  get  the  four  simplest  kinds  of  metres,  ascending 
disyllabic,  descending  disyllabic,  ascending  trisyllabic,  and 
descending  trisyllabic  :  the  metres  commonly  known  as 
ìambic,  trochaic,  anapaestic,  dactylic. 

Here  I  am  aware  that  I  enter  on  debated  ground.  Mr, 
ElliB,  in  the  course  of  his  great  work  on  English  pronuncia- 
tion,  proposes  to  consider  what  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
pronunciation  of  Shakspere's  time  by  an  ezamination  of  the 
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rhymeSy  the  accenta,  and  the  number  of  syllables  admitted 
in  bis  verse.  While  acknowledging  the  vaine  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  inTestigations,  he  is  on  the  whole  oppoaed  both  io 
hifl  general  conclusions,  and  to  some  of  bis  special  applica- 
tions.  Thus  he  asserts  that  "  the  whole  snbject  of  English 
roetres  requires  re-investigation  on  the  basis  of  accent." 
''  The  old  names  of  measures  borrowed  from  Latin  prosodists 
are  entirely  misleading,  and  the  routine  scansion  with  the 
accent  on  alternate  syllables  is  known  only  to  granimarians, 
having  never  been  practised  by  poets." 

Thereare  three  points  bere  for  discossion:  Are  the  dassical 
names  to  be  given  up  ?  Is  the  routine  scansion  unknown  to 
poeta  ?  la  it,  in  any  case,  of  use  in  the  intereats  of  education 
and  science  P  I  cannot  myself  eee  that  the  use  of  the  terme 
'iambic/  etc.,  is  mialeading.  No  one  imagines  that  the; 
imply  that  English  metro  rests  on  a  quantitative  basis.  The 
notion  of  quantity  altogether  seems  to  me  rather  a  puzzle  to 
English  people  ;  they  know  what  a  long  vowel  is,  bat  I 
doubt  whether  they  would  recognize  a  long  syllable  such  as 
'  strength  '  where  the  vowel  was  short  ;  while  accent,  on  the 
other  band,  is  perfectly  clear  to  them.  Again,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  to  the  ear  a  atrong  reaemblanoe  between 
the  rhythm  of  the  English  accentuai  and  the  Greek  quanti- 
tative iambics  and  trochaics,  and  it  is  certainly  more  con- 
venient  to  speak  of  iambic  than  of  ascending  disyllabic 
The  only  other  way  in  which  I  could  imagine  the  term 
mialeading,  would  be  if  any  one  were  to  suppose  that  the 
rules  of  the  Greek  metro  were  applicable  in  the  English; 
but  this  is  so  easily  corrected  that  it  hardly  seems  worth 
notice. 

As  to  the  second  point,  whether  the  routine  scansion 
bas  ever  been  known  to  poeta,  i.e.  whether  poeta  bave  ever 
kept  atrictly  to  the  metro  in  their  practice,  my  own  know- 
ledge  of  the  paat  hiatory  of  Engliah  rhythm  ia  not  aufficient 
to  enable  me  to  apeak  poaitively  ;  but  I  gathered  firom  what 
waa  aaid  in  the  diacuaaion  which  foUowed  on  my  laat  paper, 
that  Chaucer'a  verae  waa  conaidered  to  be  of  this  character, 
and  certainly  the  verae  of  the  eighteenth  century  ia  not  far 
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removed  from  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  it  is  iinpossible 
for  the  routine  scansion  to  die  out  as  long  as  there  are 
children  and  common  people,  and  poetry  which  commends 
itself  to  them.  And  I  would  also  venture  to  say  that  it  aught 
not  to  die  out  as  long  as  there  are  scientifie  men  who  will 
endeavour  to  bring  cleamess  and  precision  into  our  notions 
about  poetry  as  about  other  things.  Routine  scansion  is  the 
naturai  form  of  poetry  to  a  child,  as  naturai  to  it  as  the  love 
of  Bweet  things  or  bright  colours  :  it  is  only  through  the 
routine  scansion  that  its  ear  can  be  educated  to  appreciate  in 
time  a  more  yaried  and  complex  rhythm.  No  one  who 
knows  children  can  doubt  this.  I  speak  feelingly,  as  I  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  eounteract  this  propensity  to  routine 
scansion  in  a  little  boy  of  my  own,  who  is  very  fond  of 
poetry,  but  in  spite  of  ali  my  efforts  to  make  him  observe 
the  true  verbal  accenta  and  the  stops,  and  attend  to  the 
meaning  and  logie  of  the  line,  he  insists  on  singing  it  to  a 
chant  of  bis  own,  disregarding  everything  but  the  metrical 
accent,  and  is  made  quite  unhappy  if  I  compel  him  to  say  or 
read  it  like  prose.  At  last  I  haye  given  in,  and  am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  has  got  the  right  senso  of  the  firivw  aetScf 
and  ''  arma  cane,''  that  the  earliest  recitation  of  poetry  was 
really  what  we  should  consider  a  childish  sing-song.  This 
becomes  stili  more  probable  when  we  remember  that  music 
and  dancing  were  frequent  accompaniments  of  the  earliest 
kinds  of  poetry,  the  effect  of  which  would  undoubtedly  be  to 
emphasize  and  regniate  the  beats  or  accents  of  the  line  ;  just 
as  in  church-singing  now  the  verbal  accent  is  ignored  if  it 
18  opposed  to  the  general  rhythmical  character  of  the  verse. 
But  even  independently  of  the  naturai  instinct  of  children 
to  scan,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  the  division  of  the  line 
into  metrical  feet  as  the  simple  basis  of  ali  description  and 
oomparison  of  roetree.  The  foot  is  the  unit  which  by  repeti- 
tion  constitutes  the  line  ;  the  syllable  is  a  mere  fraction,  and 
no  index  to  the  metre.  On  the  other  band,  to  assume  a 
larger  unit,  such  as  Dr.  Guest's  tection,  or  the  doublé  foot,  the 
fUrpov,  implied  by  the  terms  trimeter  and  tetrameter,  is  con- 
trary  to  the  feeling  of  English  verse,  and  the  latter  is 
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altogetlier  onsuitable  for  the  description  of  oar  heroic  metre, 
which  in  ita  simplest  form  has  five  eqaal  beats^  and  in  no 
way  suggests  two  wholes  and  a  half.  Ab  regards  the  name 
'foot/  for  which  Mr.  EUis  would  aubstitate  'measure,'  it 
seems  to  me  a  matter  of  little  importance  ;  *  measure  '  no 
doubt  expresses  ita  meaning  more  dearly  than  the  meta- 
phorical  'foot/  but  the  latter  ia  in  poaaeaaion,  while  the 
former  ia  generally  underatood  in  a  wider  and  more  abatraet 
aenae. 

I  am  in  favour  then  of  the  acanning  by  feet»  on  the 
ground  that  it  ia  both  naturai  and  neceaaary,  and  alao  that 
it  ia  acientific.  I  ahould  further  urge  it  in  the  interesU 
of  practical  education.  One  good  effect  of  the  old  pian  of 
making  ali  boya  write  Latin  veraea  waa  to  give  men  acme 
idea  of  yeraification  and  rhythm,  which  women  aeldom  haye, 
unleaa  gifted  with  apecially  good  cara.  It  ia  probable  that 
in  timo  to  come  Latin  yerae  wrìting  will  bo  leaa  and  lesa 
required,  and  it  ia  at  ali  eventa  deairable  that  a  purely 
Engliah  education  ahould  enable  people  to  enter  into  and 
appreciate  the  beautiea  of  Engliah  verae.  For  thia  purpose, 
boya  and  girla  ahould  be  practiaed  in  obaerving  how  the 
mechanical  pendulum  awing  of  acanaion  ia  developed  into  the 
magnificent  harmouiea  of  Milton  ;  they  ahould  be  taught  to 
notioe  and  explain  the  difference  in  rhythm  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  and  Oowper  and  Wordaworth  and  Shelley  and  Tenny- 
aon.  I  bave  heard  it  objected  to  thia,  that  the  eaaence  of 
poetry,  the  apirit  and  the  feeling,  will  be  loat,  while  the 
attention  ia  thua  directed  to  the  externala  ;  but  juat  the  aame 
objection  might  be  made  to  the  teaching  of  botany  or  of 
aketching  :  theae  toc  begin  with  what  might  be  called  me- 
chanical detaila,  but  when  maatered,  they  not  only  quicken 
the  eye  for  the  extemal  featurea  of  a  landacape,  but  yaatly 
increaae  the  imaginative  and  emotional  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiea  of  nature. 

Oonnected  with  the  preceding  objection  ia  the  dialike 
aometimea  felt  by  peraona  of  fine  ear  to  the  mechanical 
proceaa  of  acanning.  Partly  they  deapair  of  explaining  by 
mie,  or  repreaenting  by  a  acheme,  the  rich  undulation  of 
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sound  of  which  the  ear  is  cognizant.  This  is  an  objection 
to  which  ali  Science  is  liable,  As  Bacon  says,  '^subtilitas 
naturae  subtilitatem  argumentandi  multis  partibus  superaf 
And  partly  there  is  an  aristocratic  confidence  in  their  own 
poetic  instinct,  and  a  suspicion  and  contempi  for  knowledge 
slowly  gained  by  training  and  effort.  Yet  we  ali  know 
science,  the  tortoise,  quickly  outstrìps  the  bare,  intuition. 
Befined  aesthetic  sense,  or  tact,  judg^  instinoti vely  of  the 
quality  of  this  or  that  verse  as  melodious  or  the  opposite, 
but  this  tact  passes  away  with  the  individuai  who  possessed 
it:  science  translates  quality  into  a  quantitative  scale, 
rudely,  it  is  true,  at  first  ;  but  each  .stop  gained  is  a  gain  for 
mankind  at  largo,  and  forms  an  over  new  vantage  ground 
for  the  investigations  of  eaoh  succeeding  generation. 

Having  thus  stated  how  far  I  disagree  with  what  I  believe 
to  he  Mr.  Ellis's  meaning,  I  wiU  state  where  I  should  go 
along  with  him.  I  altogether  object  to  putting  a  poet  into 
the  bed  of  Procrustes.  If  the  foundation  of  Milton's  verse 
is,  as  I  believe,  the  regular  five-foot  iambic,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  absurd  to  say  that  we  must  therefore  expect  to  find  five 
regular  iambics  in  every  line.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
paper,  Dr.  Abbott's  metrical  accent  seems  to  me  a  pure 
fiction  ;  I  recognize  only  what  he  calls  the  emphatic  accent. 
Again,  I  can  sympathize  with  Mr.  Ellis  in  bis  objection  to 
the  classicists  who  would  force  upon  us  such  terms  as  chor- 
iarobic  and  proceleusmatic  to  explain  the  rhythm  of  Milton. 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  effect  of  bis  rhythm  might  sometimes 
be  represented  by  such  terms;  but  if  we  seriously  adopt 
them  to  explain  bis  metro,  we  are  attempting  an  impossi- 
bility,  to  express  in  technical  language  the  infinite  variety 
of  measured  sound  which  a  genius  like  Milton  could  draw 
out  of  the  little  five-stringed  instrument  on  which  he  chose 
to  play. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  not  raade  any  positive  suggestions  as  to  the 
metrical  system  which  he  would  himself  prefer,  except  in 
reference  to  one  or  two  points  which  I  shall  deal  with 
shortly.     In  some  respects  what  he  says  would  seem  to 
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shadow  forth  such  a  system  as  that  of  Dr.  Guest's,  which  I 
have  already  discussed;  but  it  ìs  possible  that  he  might 
agree  more  wìth  the  Tiews  put  forward  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds 
in  an  article  on  the  Blank  Verse  of  Milton  oontained  in  the 
Fortnightly  for  Dee.  1874.  And  as  this  is  not  a  bad  ezample 
of  what  may  be  called  the  intuitivist  school  of  metricists  as 
opposed  to  the  mechanieal  school  to  which  Dr.  Abbott 
belongs,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  about  it  bere.  I  shall  give 
bis  system  in  bis  own  words  slightly  condensed.  ^*  English 
blank  verse  consists  of  periods  of  lines,  each  one  of  which 
is  made  up  normally  of  ten  syllables,  so  disposed  that  five 
beats  occur  at  regular  interyals,  giving  the  effect  of  an 
iambic  rhythm.  Johnson  was  wrong  in  condemning  deyia- 
tion  from  this  ideal  structure  as  inharmonious.  It  is  precisely 
such  deviation  that  constitutes  the  beauty  of  blank  Terse. 
A  verse  may  often  bave  more  than  ten  syllables,  and  more  or 
less  than  five  accents,  but  it  must  carry  so  much  sound  as 
shall  be  a  satisfactory  equivalent  for  ten  syllables,  and  must 
bave  its  accents  arranged  so  as  to  eontent  an  ear  prepared 
for  five." 

So  far  we  may  say  ali  metricists  would  be  agreed  : 
the  question  is  how  we  are  to  interpret  the  vague  phrase 
''  satisfactory  equivalent/'  but  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  any- 
thing  more  definite  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Symonds'  artìcle. 
We  bave  a  good  deal  of  eloquent  declamation  about  the 
''balance  and  proportion  of  syllables/'  ''the  massing  of 
sounds  so  as  to  produce  a  whole  harmonious  to  the  ear,  but 
beyond  the  reach  of  analysis  by  feet.''  We  are  told  ihat  in 
order  to  understand  the  rhythm  of  the  line — 

'  Tìb  true,  I  am  that  spirit  unfortunate — 

''  it  was  necessary  to  bave  heard  and  seen  the  fiend  as  Milton 
heard  and  saw  him.  Johnson,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
searching  for  iambs,  had  not  gazed  on  the  fallen  archangel's 
face,  nor  heard  the  low  slow  accents  of  the  first  two  syllaUes, 
the  proud  emphasis  upon  the  fourth,  the  stately  and  melan- 
choly  music- roll  which  closed  the  Une."  [With  equal  justice 
Mr.  Symonds  might  protest  against  the  profanation  of  at- 
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tempting  to  glve  a  grammatical  or  rhetoiical  analysis  of  a 
speech  of  Demosthenes.]  Again,  ''  spasms  of  intense  emotion 
bave  to  be  imagined  in  order  to  gire  ita  metrica!  value  to 
the  Terse, — 

Me,  me  onlj,  just  object  of  bis  ire/' 

and  so  on. 

In  this  there  seems  to  me  to  be  tbat  confusion  between 
the  aesthetio  and  the  scientific  view  of  metro  of  which  I 
spoke  in  my  former  paper.  Each  is  good  in  its  place,  but 
they  sbouid  be  kept  distinct,  and  the  scientific  examination 
sbould  come  first.  Otherwise  metrical  analysis  shares  in  ali 
the  difficulties  of  aesthetio  analysis,  and  beeomes  a  matter  of 
individuai  feeling  and  intuition.  This  is  in  fact  distinctly 
asserted  in  the  words  "  the  one  sound  rule  for  readers  is — 
Attend  strìctly  to  the  senso  and  the  pauses  :  the  lines  will 
then  be  perfectly  melodious  ;  bnt  if  you  attempt  to  scan  the 
lines  on  any  preeonceiTed  metrical  system,  you  will  violate 
the  senso  and  vitiate  the  music."  But  if  nothing  more  were 
wanted,  what  security  should  we  bave  against  misprìnts  and 
false  readings  being  treated  as  rbythmical,  as  in  the  instances 
quoted  from  Dr.  Guest's  hook  in  my  former  paper  P  What 
is  there  to  prevent  the  line 

Universa!  reproach  far  worse  to  bear 

from  being  read  as  a  four-foot  iambic  commencing  with  two 
anapaests  P  Or  why  should  Mr.  Symonds  take  the  trouble 
to  argue  tbat  certain  lines  containing  twelve  syllables  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  Alexandrines,  if  the  line  will  be  per- 
fectly melodious  when  read  according  to  the  senso  and  the 
pauses  without  any  preconceived  metrical  system  P  The  same 
confusion  between  the  scientific  and  aesthetio  view  appears 
in  the  assumption  tbat  those  who  maintain  the  value  of 
metrical  analysis.  Le,  of  scansion,  would  also  maintain  tbat 
the  reading  of  the  line  should  be  determined  merely  by  its 
scansion,  and  not  by  its  meaning.  And  apparently  the 
writer  thinks  tbat  this  was  the  case  with  classica!  versifica- 
tion.  He  allows  tbat  "  such  terms  as  trochee  and  amphibrach 
may  be  usefully  employed  between   students  employed  in 
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raetrìcal  analysis/'  that  ''our  daily  speech  is  larded  with 
trochees  and  eretica  and  so  forth:"  on  the  other  band, 
"since  quantity  forma  no  part  of  our  prosody,  and  aince 
the  licenaes  of  quantity  in  blank  verse  can  never  ha  ve  been 
determined,  it  is  plainly  not  much  to  the  purpose  to  talk 
about  choriambs  in  Milton — though  they  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  there — ^but  these  names  of  claasic  feet  do  not 
explain  the  aecret  of  the  varied  melody  of  Milton;"  ''they 
do  not  aolve  the  problem  of  blank  verse/' 

It  ia  difficult  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  inconsistencies 
in  theae  linea:  first  it  is  stated  that  trochees,  etc.,  exist 
in  EngUsh,  and  that  the  terms  may  be  usefully  employed 
by  students  for  the  purpose  of  -analyzing  English  metre, 
and  then  again  we  are  told  that  since  quantity  does  not 
enter  into  our  prosody,  therefore  it  is  useless  to  talk  of 
choriambs  in  Milton,  though  he  has  them,  Not  to  dwell 
upon  this,  the  writer  is  evidently  contrasting  quantitative 
and  accentuai  metro,  and  deprecates  the  use  of  classical 
terms  as  not  explaining  the  secret  o(  the  varied  melody 
of  the  latter.  But  who  over  asserted  or  supposed  that 
Yirgìl's  melody  was  explained  by  the  mere  naming  of  the 
feet  or  the  scanning  of  the  linesP  Even  a  schoolboy  in 
saying  bis  lines  is  corrected  if  he  scans  them  instead  of 
reciting  them  with  the  proper  accent  and  emphasis  ;  even  a 
schoolboy  in  writing  his  Latin  verses  knows  that  it  is  only 
a  small  portion  of  his  task  to  produce  lines  that  will  construe 
and  scan.  Lines  may  construe  and  scan,  and  yet  be  utterly 
inadmissible,  and  even  when  he  has  leamt  to  produce  a 
decent  Une,  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  notice  how  Virgil  varies 
his  rhythm  by  the  position  of  the  caesura,  by  the  prevalence  of 
spondees  or  dactyls,  by  the  length  of  the  clauses  and  perìods. 
Mr.  Symonds  seems  to  think  it  an  objection  to  the  scanning 
of  English  verse,  that  the  metrical  feet  will  not  always 
coincide  with  the  naturai  pauses  in  ^  the  sense,  but  so  far  from 
beiìig  an  objection  in  Latin  poetry,  it  is  the  actual  mie  that 
they  should  not  in  general  coincide.  No  doubt  the  scanning 
of  Yirgil  is  an  easy  thing,  and  the  scanning  of  Shakspere 
and  Milton  ìb  a  hard  thing,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  saying 
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that  scanning  is  more  necessary  or  useful  in  the  case  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  nde  at  ali  observed  in  the  English 
heroio.  The  scanning  of  Plautns  i&  just  as  hard  as  that  of 
Yirgil  is  easy,  and  hard  for  the  same  reason  as  the  scanning 
of  English  verse  is  hard,  because  syllables  may  be  slurred  in 
rapid  pronunciation,  becanse  the  metrica!  vaine  of  many  of 
the  syllables  is  not  fixed  as  it  was  in  later  Latin,  and  because 
the  alternative  feet  are  so  numerous.  Thus  the  place  of  an 
iamb  may  be  taken  by  a  trochee,  a  tribrachi  a  spondee,  an 
anapaest,  a  dactyl,  and  even  a  proceleusmatic  (see  Wagner^s 
Introduction  to  the  Aulularia).  But  no  one  on  this  account 
thinks  scanning  superfluous  in  Plautus.  On  the  contrary, 
whilst  the  scanning  of  Yirgil  is  left  to  those  who  are  com- 
mencing  thetr  studies  in  Latin  verse,  the  scaneion  of  Plautus 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  ablest  scholars  firom  Bentley 
to  Bitschl  ;  and  the  result  is  that  a  metre,  of  which  even 
Cicero  confessed  that  he  could  make  nothing,  is  now  in- 
telligible  to  any  ordinary  reader.  This  is  a  case  in  which 
the  scientific  metrical  analysi»  preoeded  and  rendered  possible 
the  aesthetic  anatysis,  and  so  I  believe  it  has  been  and  will  be 
in  other  cases. 

We  found  an  inconsistency  just  now  between  the  state- 
ment that  the  classica!  terminology  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  reference  to  English  metre  by  students  ac- 
cttstomed  to  metrical  analysis,  and  the  subsequent  statement 
that,  sìnce  quantity  formed  no  part  of  our  proeody,  these 
classica!  names  were  only  misleading.  Further  on  we  are 
told  that,  in  English  blank  verse,  '*  scansion  by  time  takes 
the  place  of  scansion  by  metrical  feet;  the  b«rs  of  the 
musical  composer,  where  different  values  from  the  breve  to 
the  demi-semi-quaver  find  their  place,  suggest  a  truer  basis 
of  measurement  than  the  longs  and  shorts  of  classic  feet." 
If  this  is  to  be  taken  literally,  while  every  foot  should 
occupy  the  same  time  to  pronounce,  it  may  consist  of  any 
nomber  of  syllables  from  one  to  thirty-two.  Getting  rìd  of 
hyperbole,  let  us  say,  from  one  to  four,  and  consider  what 
degree  of  truth  there  is  in  the  statement.    It  is  difficult  to 
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see  what  connexion  there  can  be  between  auch  a  metre  as 
this  and  those  with  which  Milton's  verse  is  historìcally 
connected,  the  later  metre  of  Dryden,  and  the  earlier  metre 
of  Surrey,  Sackville,  Greene,  and  Peele,  who  are  Baid  to  bave 
shown  ''  great  hesitation  as  to  any  departure  from  iambic 
regularity/'  It  is  diffieult  also  to  see  how  such  terms  as 
"trochee  and  amphibrach  can  be  usefully  employed  by 
students  engaged  in  the  analysis"  of  such  a  metre.  Bnt 
leaving  this^  is  it  true  that  each  foot  ocoupies  the  same  time  ; 
e.g,  in  what  Mr.  Symonds  calla  the  ponderous 

Showers,  hails,  snows,  frosts,  and  two-edged  winds  that  prime 
and  in  what  he  calls  the  light  and  rapid 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arte 

is  it  not  palpable  that  the  spondeo  'showers,  hails/  takes 
longer  to  pronounce  than  the  trochee  'Athens'P  Again,  is 
it  true  that  we  over  find  a  foot  corresponding  to  a  breve  in 
which  the  whole  time  is  occupied  with  one  syllableP  I 
should  say  that  in  cases  where  one  syllable  stands  for  the 
foot,  it  corresponds  rather  to  the  semibreve  with  a  pause. 
The  syllable  by  itself  only  supplies  half  the  foot.  Is  it  true 
that  there  may  be  more  than  three  syllables  in  a  foot  P  This 
too  I  should  deny.  If  there  is-  any  apparent  case  of  such 
a  thing,  I  should  say  that  one  or  more  syllables  bave  suffered 
elision  or  slurring,  the  apoggiatura  of  music.  And  lastly 
is  it,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  a  matter  of  indifference  on 
which  syllable  in  the  bar  or  foot  the  accent  falla  P  If  there 
are  three  syllables,  is  it  the  same  thing  whether  the  accent 
faUs  on  the  first,  second,  or  thirdof  theseP  I  cannot  think 
we  shall  gain  much  from  '  this  scansion  by  time.' 

There  stili  remain  two  points  for  consideration,  the  one 
the  inconsistent  results  obtained  by  the  old  metricists,  the 
other  the  challenge  offered  to  explain  certain  lines  of  Milton 
by  the  ordinary  scanning.  To  show  the  inconsistenciea  of 
the  old  metricists  we  are  told  that  in  the  line 

Partakers,  and  uacropt  falls  to  the  ground 

the  last  four  syllables  were  made  a  choriambio  by  Todd  and 
a  dactyl  with  a  demifoot  by  Brydges.     I  am  not  ooncemed 
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to  defend  either,  and  in  fact  both  bave  gone  beyond  the 
limita  of  scientific  metrical  analysis,  through  a  wish  to 
suggest  the  general  rhythmical  effect.  The  first  business  of 
the  metrìst  is  to  give  the  bare  fact  that  we  bave  in  this 
line  an  accented  seventb  foUowed  by  an  unaccented  eighth 
syllable,  making  what  is  commonly  callèd  a  trochee,  and 
again  an  unaccented  ninth  foUowed  by  an  accented  tenth, 
commonly  called  an  iamb.  Todd  is  not  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  two  together  constitute  a  choriamb,  only  that,  to  be  con- 
sistente he  should  yery  much  enlarge  bis  terminology  and 
have  a  name  ready  for  any  possible  collocation  of  two  feet. 
Brydges,  on  the  other  band,  is  altogether  on  the  wrong  tack, 
and  opens  the  door  to  any  sort  of  license. 

We  come  now  to  the  lines  which  are  said  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  analysis  by  feet.  I  give  what  I  consider  the  true 
scanning  of  each. 

RuiningI  alongl  the  iUim|itab|le  inane  | 

First  dactyl,  second  iamb,  third  slurred  iamb,  or  anapaest, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  fourth  iamb,  fifbh 
same  as  the  third. 

The  one  windjing  the  othjer  8traight|  and  left|  betweenj 
First  slurred  spondeo,  second  slurred  iamb,  the  rest  iambs. 
See  wherej  Christ's  blood|  streams  in|  the  fir|mament| 

First  trochee,  second  spondeo,  third  trochee,  fourth  and  fifth 
iambs.  The  third  foot  is  said  to  be  ''  illegitimate  according 
to  iambic  scansion,"  but  this  ìa  so  only  according  to  narrow 
a  priori  systems  such  as  Johnson's.  The  limit  of  trochaic 
▼ariation  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

'Tis  truel  I  ami  that  spiriti  anfor|tanate| 

First,  second,  fourth,  fifth  iambs,  third  slurred  iamb,  or  if 
the  reader  pleases  to  pronounce  both  syllables  of  'spirit' 
distinctly,  the  last  syllable  would  make  the  fourth  foot  an 
anapaest. 

Me  me|  onlyl  just  ob|ject  of]  his  ire| 

First  spondee,  second  trochee,  third  iamb,  fourth  pyrrhic, 
fifth  iamb.     Of  this  line  it  is  said,  ''  It  is  obyious  bere  that 
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scansion  by  feet  wìU  be  of  little  use,  but  the  line  is  under- 
stood  as  soon  as  we  allow  the  time  of  two  whole  syllables 
te  the  first  emphatic  '  me/  and  bring  over  the  next  words 
'  me  only  *  in  the  time  of  another  two  syllables."  If  it  ia 
meant  that  acansion  by  feet  will  not  teli  us  how  to  read  the 
line,  of  course,  I  agree  ;  but  if  it  is  implied  that  wheneTer 
the  second  syllable  of  the  line  is  joined  closely  in  senso  with 
what  foUows  it  is  to  be  reckoned  as  forming  part  of  the 
second  foot,  then  I  say  that  we  destroy  the  foundation  of 
metre.  Nor  do  I  recognize  any  given  time  for  two  syllables. 
I  do  not  see  why  a  reader  should  not  givo  as  much  time  to 
the  first  '  me  '  as  to  the  four  last  syllables  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Symonds  continues,  '*  The  truth  of  this  method  is  stili 
more  evident  when  we  take  for  analysis  a  line  at  first  sin- 
gularly  inharmonious. 

Submissl  he  rearedj  me  and  whom|  tboa  soughtestl  I  am| 

Try  to  scan  this  line,  and  it  seems  a  confusion  of  uncertain 
feet."  The  feet  are  ali  iambs  but  the  third,  which  may  be 
read  either  as  slurred  iamb  or  as  anapaest. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  bave  seen  Mr.  Masson's 
Essay  on  Yersification,  oontained  in  bis  edition  of  Milton, 
voi.  i.  pp,  cvii — cxxxii.  His  view  of  the  matter  seems  to 
me  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  than  any  which  I  bave 
met  with  elsewhere,  though  it  will  be  seen  that  on  some 
points  I  disagree  with  him. 

Accepting  the  classical  terminology,  he  says,  ''I  per- 
petually  find  in  Milton  a  foot  for  which  'spondeo'  is  the 
best  name."  *'  English  blank  verse  admits  a  trochee, 
spondeo,  or  tribrach  in  almost  any  place  in  the  line." 
*^  There  are  four  spondees  in  the  line 

Say  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who  first,  who  last." 

''The  number  of  accenta  in  a  line  varies  from  three  to 
eight."  In  seventy  lines  he  finds  eighteen  anapaests,  occnr- 
ring  in  any  place  ;  six  dactyls,  occurring  in  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  feet  ;  six  tribrachs  in  the  first,  second,  and  thìrd  ; 
three  antibacchius,  occurring  in  the  second  and  third  ;  two 
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cretics  in  the  first  and  fourth  ;  thirty-five  amphibrachs, 
oocorrìng  in  any  foot  but  the  last  :  in  some  lines  there  are 
two  trisyllabic  feet.  He  refuses  to  get  rid  of  sylkbles  by 
the  process  of  elision  or  alurring.  As  the  line  has  firequently 
more  than  ten  syllables,  so  it  has  occasionally  less. 

Mr.  Masson  quotes  largely  in  proof  of  his  theory,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  many  cases  the  line  is  wrongly  scanned. 
Thas  to  show  that  a  line  may  bave  no  more  than  nine 
syllables  he  quotes  (from  Comus,  596) 

Self-fed  and  Bclf-consum'd  :  if  tbis  fail. 

But  though  the  e  of  '  consumed  '  is  omitted  in  the  standard 
editionSi  we  are  not  bound  to  consider  that  this  represents 
the  pronunciation,  aay  more  than  that  'rott'ness'  in  the 
next  line  is  a  disyllable.  If  we  read  '  consumed  '  as  a 
trìsyllable,  the  line  is  perfectly  regular.  Another  instance 
of  a  nine-syllable  line  has  stili  less  to  say  for  itself.  In 
Pickering's  edition  it  reads  thus  (P.  L.  iii.  216) — 

DwellB  in  ali  heaTen  cbarity  so  deare, 

which  is  of  course  perfectly  regular. 

The  question  of  eUsion  and  slurring  will  be  considered 
further  on.  If,  as  I  believe,  Milton  practised  both,  this 
would  very  much  weaken,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  such  feet  as  the  antibacchius,  cretic 
and  amphibrach.     As  examples  of  the  first  we  find 

If  true|  bere  only|  and  of|  deli|cioa8  ta8te| 
l^ot  thÌB|  rock  onlyl  his  oin|nipre8|ence  fiUsj 
Thy  pun|Ì8hment|  then  justlyl  is  at|  his  will| 

In  these  lines  I  believe  that  the  y  of  only  and  jmtly  is 
slurred  before  the  following  Towel  (compare  pp.  627,  635 
of  my  former  paper).    For  cretics  we  bave  the  lines 

Each  to  oth|er  like|  more  than|  on  earthj  is  thought| 
I  mosti  not  Baf|fer  this|  yet  'tis  bat|  the  lees| 

In  the  former  I  should  be  disposed  to  slur  to^  making  the 
first  foot  a  spondee  ;  in  the  latter  I  believe,  on  other  than 
metrical  grounds,  that  yet  has  been  foisted  into  the  test  by 
mistake.     '"Tis  but  the  lees"  really  gives  the  reason  for 
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"I  must  not  Buffer  this/'  If  however  yet  is  genoind^ 
I  should  put  it  in  the  preceding  foot,  and  divide  as  foUows: 

I  must|  Dot  sufferl  this  yet|  'tis  bat|  the  leesj 

An  amphibrach  in  the  second  foot  is  certainly  more  possible 
than  a  cretic  in  the  third.  As  regards  the  examples  of 
amphibrach^  many  disappear  if  we  allow  of  slurrìng  and 
elision^  as 

Whom  reasonl  hath  e|qaalled  force|  hatii  made|  supreme] 

which  becomes  regidar  if  we  read  reas'n  ; 

Of  rainbows]  and  starjry  eyesj  the  wajters  thus| 

which  should  be  divided  as  foUows,  slorring  p  before  epes  : 

Of  rain|bowB  and|  starry^eyes)  the  wajters  thusj 

In  most  other  cases  the  line  may  be  read  with  an  anapaest 
instead  of  an  amphibrach 

Eled  andl  pursuedl  transverse]  the  resolnant  fiigae| 

where  the  last  two  feet  may  be  divided  |the  resjonant  fugue|. 
Others  may  be  treated  as  examples  of  superfluous  syllable, 
the  feminine  rhythm  in  the  half-line,  for  which  compare 
p.  629  of  my  former  paper.  On  the  whole  I  am  not  satìfified 
that  there  is  one  case  of  indubitable  amphibrach. 

Ketuming  now  to  our  simplest  genera,  the  disyllabic 
and  trisyllabic  ascending  and  descending  metres,  how  are 
we  to  classify  the  varieties  of  theseP  First  we  bare 
the  unmixed  species  of  each  differing  in  the  number  of  feet 
alone  ;  and  of  these  we  bave  two  subspecies,  one  in  which 
the  normal  line  consiste  of  so  many  feet  and  noihing  more, 
the  other  where  the  law  of  the  metro  requires  one  or  more 
extra  syllables,  as  for  instance,  what  is  called  the  *  anacrosÌB  * 
in  the  old  Latin  Satumian  or  its  Englìsh  equivalent  the  six- 
foot  trochaic, 

The|  Queen  wasj  in  her|  parlour|  eating|  bread  and|  hoDej|. 

Then  we  bave  the  mixed  species  in  which  the  law  of  the 
verse  requires  (not  merely  permits)  the  mixtore  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  or  the  disyllabic  and  trisyllabic 
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metres.  It  would  be  a  useful  exercise  to  arrange  ali  the 
varieties  of  English  verse  yet  attempted  under  these  heads,  but 
I  shall  confine  myself  here  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
one  particular  kind  of  iambic  verse,  the  heroic,  is  varied. 

The  normal  rhythm  is  most  clearly  seen  where  the  end  of 
each  foot  coincides  with  the  end  of  a  word,  and  the  end 
of  the  line  coincides  with  a  pansé  in  the  sense,  especially  if 
the  lines  rhyme,  and  if  there  is  no  clashing  between  long 
syllables  and  accented  syllables,  ùe.  if  there  are  no  long 
vowels  or  syllables  in  the  unaccented  places,  such  a  line  as 
(the  octosyllabic) 

The  stagi  at  eve|  had  drunkj  bis  fili. 

Of  conrse  a  series  of  such  lines  would  be  intolerably  mono- 
tonous  to  ali  who  hàve  passed  out  of  the  stage  in  which  sugar 
is  the  most  exquisite  of  tastes,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
faces  that  which  presents  the  sharpest  contrast  of  red  and 
white.  It  was  to  avoid  such  monotony  that  the  mie  of  the 
caesura  was  introduced  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse  ;  that  we 
find  great  masters  of  rhythm  such  as  Yirgil  and  Milton  so 
careful  to  vary  the  position  of  their  stops  ;  that  the  accents 
are  multiplied,  diminished,  or  inverted,  and  the  number  of 
syllables  lessened  or  increased. 

I  bave  examined  at  some  length  the  manner  in  which 
Shakspere  has  applied  these  last  principles  to  produce  variety 
in  bis  play  of  Macbeth.  Before  entering  on  this,  I  will  say 
a  word  as  to  the  possiUe  limit  of  such  variation.  Mr.  EÌlis, 
in  bis  remarks  on  my  former  poper,  said,  if  he  is  rightly 
reported,  that  in  the  heroic  metro  disyllabic  and  trisyllabic 
feet  might  be  used  indiscriminately,  and  that  as  regards 
accent  the  only  requisite  was  that  the  accent  should  fall  on 
the  last  syllable  of  the  second  foot,  or  in  default  of  that, 
on  the  last  syllable  of  the  second  and  fourth.  Now  as  to 
trisyllabic  feet  I  think,  if  we  set  no  limit,  that  the  character 
of  the  metre  is  changed,  and  that  if  we  were  to  meet,  say, 
such  a  line  as  the  foUowing  in  a  heroic  passage  descrìptive  of 
the  sphiAx, 

Terriblel  her  approach|  with  a  hid|eou8  yel|ling  and  8cream| 
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we  could  only  describe  it  as  an  intrusion  of  trisyllabic  melane. 
On  the  oiher  band,  we  might  say,  witbout  destroying  the 
iambic  character  of  the  line 

Teniblel  their  approacbj  wìtb  od  [set  huge|  of  war| 
(or  perhaps)        with  hi|deou8  dÌD|  of  war| 
(but  not,  I  think)        with  hi|-deou8  yeljling  and  8cream|. 

That  Ì8,  I  think  the  limit  of  trisyllabic  substitution  is  three 
out  of  fiye.  I  should  be  yery  mach  surprised  to  find  more 
than  thi&  in  any  serious  poetry,  and  if  it  did  occur,  I  think 
the  trae  scientific  account  {i.e.  the  scanning)  of  the  line  would 
he,  to  cali  it  an  anapaestic  verse  inserted  by  a  freak  of  the 
poet  in  the  midst  of  a  passage  of  a  different  nature. 

We  must  difitinguish,  howe^er,  between  the  different  kinds 
of  trisyllabic  feet.  The  anapaest,  which  may  be  considered 
an  extension  of  the  iambus,  is  the  most  common  ;  the  dactyl, 
which  is  similarly  an  extension  of  the  trochee,  is  only 
allowable  I  think  in  the  first  and  either  the  third  or  fourth 
foot  ;  e.g.  we  may  say 

Terrible[  their  approaeh|  terrible|  the  claéh|  of  warf 
or 

Teniblel  the  dashl  of  war|  terriblel  the  din|. 

Whether  amphibrachys,  ùe.  iambus  foUowed  by  an  un- 
accented  syllable,  could  be  allowed  in  any  place,  except 
in  cases  of  feminine  rhythm,  is  perhaps  doubtful.  I  think 
however  such  a  line  as  this  might  be  paralleled 

Beboundingl  from  the  rock|  the  an|gry  break|ers  roaied|. 

The  limit  of  variation  of  accent  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Taking  first  the  inversion  of  accent  which  most  alters  the 
character  of  the  line,  it  is  plain  we  could  not  treat  the 
following  as  iambic  : 

Hark!  how|  loud  the|  chorusl  sweetlyl  8Ìi)ging|. 

It  is  pure  trochaic  rhythm.  Now  try  the  change  which 
according  to  Mr.  EUi»  is  ali  that  is  required  to  givo  it 
the  iambic  character,  yiz.  the  accent  on  the  sixth  sjllable  : 

Hark  !  thef  chorusf  is  heardl  sweetlyl  8ÌDgÌDg|. 
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The  line  is  stili  rhythmieal,  but  I  think  it  would  be  felt  to  be 
discordant  in  an  iambic  passage  ;  the  preponderating  rhythnì 
is  stili  trochaic.  Try  then  Mr.  EUis's  alternative  of  a  second 
and  fourth  iambic. 

Hark  there|  is  heardj  Bound  as|  of  man|  groaning|. 

I  cannot  say  that  this  rhythm  is  at  ali  satisfactory  to  my  ear, 
and  I  should  doabt  yery  mach  whether  a  parallel  could  be 
found  for  it  from  any  iambic  passage  by  a  recognized  poet. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  rhythm  is  produced  by  the 
iambic  in  the  second  and  the  fifth  place  ;  e.g. 

Sound  the|  alarm|  sound  the|  trumpet|  of  war|. 

In  fact,  the  final  iambic  is  almost  as  characteristic  in  English 
as  in  Greek;  in  Macbeth  it  suffers  inversion  more  rarely 
than  any  other  foot.  If  it  is  inverted,  the  rest  of  the  line 
must  be  strongly  iambic,  not  to  lose  its  proper  rhythmical 
character.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  limit  of 
trochaic,  as  of  trisyllabic,  substitution  was  three  out  of  five, 
provided  that  the  final  foot  remained  iambic,  otherwise  two 
out  of  five.  We  bave  tried  -a  line  with  trochaics  in  ali  but 
the  second  and  fifth,  we  will  now  givo  specimens  of  iambics 
in  the  other  feet. 

First  and  fifth —    The  din|  thickensl  sound  the|  trumpet|  of  war|. 
Third  and  fifth —  Hark  the|  chorusl  is  heardj  sweetlyl  they  8ÌDg|. 

Perhaps  one  should  except  also  the  line  which  has  the  two 
iambics  dose  together  (fourth  and  fifth),  as 

Hark  how|  loud  the|  chorusl  of  joy|  they  siogl. 

With  regard  to  the  other  accentuai  irregularities,  excess  of 
acoent,  Le.  the  spondee,  is  allowable  in  any  position,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  limit  of  this  substitution  is  wider 
than  tbose  which  we  bave  been  considering,  that  in  fact  there 
might  be  four  spondees  in  the  line,  supposing  that  the  fourth 
or  fifth  foot  remains  iambic  ;  that  we  might  bave,  for  instance, 

Bocks  caves,!  lakes  fensj  bogs  dens,  |  shades  dire|  of  deathj 

death's  rejgion  ali 
where  dark|  death  reignsl. 

Defect  of  acoent,  the  pyrrhic,  may  also  be  found  in  any 
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position,  bui  it  Ì8  rare  for  two  pyrrlìics  to  come  togetlier,  and 
perhaps  impoesible  withoat  a  secondary  acoent  fiilling  on  one 
of  the  syllablee,  e.g.  on  the  last  syllable  of  marmonry, 

By  hÌ8|  loTed  maii|8Ìomy|  that  the|  heaven^»  breath|. 

Perhape  the  line  woald  be  better  scanned  with  a  trisyllabic 
fourth  footy  but  we  might  replace  *  beaven's'  breath  '  by 
'  sweet  soutb/  witbout  destroying  the  rhythm.  If  not  more 
than  two  pyrrhics  can  come  together,  it  followa  that  Ihe 
limit  to  this  sabetitution  will  be  three  out  of  five,  and  as  a 
rale  the  other  feet  would  be  spondees  rather  than  iambics. 

I  proceed  now  with  the  examination  of  Macbeth,  limiting 
myself  to  the  two  kinds  of  variation  bere  mentioned,  tìz. 
variation  through  the  number  of  syllables,  variation  throngh 
the  number  or  position  of  accenta.  Yariation  in  the  number 
of  syllables  may  be  either  by  way  of  defect  (-4.),  or  of 

excess  (J?.)* 

A. — A  line  which  is  defective  may  be  plainly  fragmentary, 
wantiug  either  the  beginning  or  the  end  (/.),  or  it  may  be  a 
skeleton  line  wanting  some  of  its  internai  syllables  (//.)• 
The  latter  I  shall  cali  specially  ^defective/  the  former 
*  fragmentary/ 

I,  1. — Of  fragmentary  lines,  which  are  stili  rhythmical, 
the  majority  are  brìef  sentencea  occurring  in  rapid  dialogue. 
These  frequently  combine  to  make  up  regular  lines,  as 

Len,  Good-morrow,  noble  air.    2£ae,  Gk)od«morrow  both. 

But  they  are  also  irregularly  combined,  the  metre  being 
obscured  by  the  division  of  parts,  and  in  this  way  they  give 
rise  to  Alexandrines  which  are  otherwise  rare  in  Shakspeare 
{a,)y  and  to  what  Dr.  Abbott  has  called  '  amphibious  sections  ' 
— a  more  business-like  name  might  be  '  common  sections  ' — 
where  an  intermediate  sentence  does  doublé  work,  supplying 
the  dose  of  a  preceding  fragmentary  line,  and  also  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  foUowing  fragmentary  line  (i.)i  ^^g- 

IV.  3,  219.  Maed.  At  one|  fall  8woop|.  Male.  Dispute!  it  likej  a  manj . 

[Disputai  it  like|  a  maDJ.]  Maed,  I  shaUj  do  8o|. 
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Sometimes  the  common  section  gives  a  superfiaous  syllable  in 
the  former  line^  and  the  ezact  number  in  the  latter,  as 
V.  3,18: 

8erv,  The  Engflish  force |  so  please}  yoa.  Mach,  Tu^e|  thy  face)  hence. 
[Take  thy]  face  hence.]    Seyton  !|  Vm  sick  at  heart|. 

There  are  many  examples  in  Maebeth  both  of  the  common 
section,  and  of  Alexandrines  formed  by  the  union  of  tw^o 
fragmentary  linea.  Examples  of  the  latter  will  be  given 
further  on. 

J.  2. — Fragmentary  lines  are  also  foimd  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  longer  speeches. 

(a.)  Those  at  the  beginning  are  frequently  short  introduc- 
tory  phrasesy  as  V.  6,  30,  Oraciou»  my  lord;  III.  2,  26, 
Come  on  ;  II.  3,  86,  What's  the  business  (which  becomes 
rhythmical  if  we  either  read  *  what  is  '  for  *  what's,'  or  pro- 
nounce  ^  business  '  as  a  trisyllabic,  of  which  Walker  gives 
examples).  Most  commonly  such  a  broken  line  is  the  second 
half  of  a  preceding  broken  line;  as  Lady  Macbeth's  What 
beasti  was't  then)  follows  on  Macbeth's  Who  dares|  do 
morel  is  none|.  So  III.  4,  99,  What|  man  darei  I  dare|, 
seems  to  take  up  the  fragmentary  line  which  ends  Macbeth's 
previous  speech  "which  thoul  dost  giare |  with,'*  no  notice 
being  taken  of  Lady  Macbeth's  intermediate  address  to  the 
guests.  Sometimes  it  becomes  metrical  by  treating  a  portion 
of  a  preceding  regular  line  as  a  common  section,  e.g. 

II.  4,  33.  Macd.  Tobe|  investi  ed.  i?o««.  Where[Ì8Dun|can'8bo|dy? 
[Where's  Dun|can'8  bo|dy]    Macd,  Car|ried  to  Colmc|kill. 
111.2,12.  Z.J/tfr.  Shouldbel  without|  regard|:  what'Bdone|isdone|. 
[What's  done|  isdooe.]  Mach,  We've  scotched|the  snakel  not killed|  it. 
Y.  8,  23.  And  break |  it  to|  our  hope|  !  FU  not|  fight  with|  thee 
[I  willj  not  fight|  with  thee.]    Macd,  Then  yield|  thee,  cow|ard. 
V.  3,  34.  Mach.  Give  me|  my  ar|mour.  Sey.  'TÌ8|  not  need|ed  yet|. 
[It  Ì8|  not  needied  yet.]    Mach,  V\\  put|  it  on|. 

It  will  be  notioed  that  in  three  of  these  examples  the  com- 
mon section  is  of  greater  rhythmical  importance  in  one  of 
the  two  lines,  owing  either  to  feminine  rhythm  or  to  con- 
traotion,  FU  for  /  willf  *tis  for  it  Ì8.     Some  may  perhaps 
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doubt  the  applicability  of  the  principle  in  these  caaes,  or 
even  deny  ita  use  altogether  ;  bat  whoever  will  go  throogh 
any  play,  noting  every  fragmentary  line,  aa  I  have  done  in 
Macbeth,  will,  I  think,  be  surprised  to  find  the  very  amali 
reaiduum  of  linea  which  remain  unmetrìcal  if  treated  on  thia 
method.  Whether  Shakapeare  conacioualy  intended  it  ia 
another  matter.  I  beHeve  he  aimply  wanted  harmonioua 
linea,  and  the  common  aection  contributed  to  thia  reaolt 
without  hia  thinking  about  it.  ' 

(ò.)  Speechea  are  often  cloeed  by  a  fragmentary  line.  Thia 
ia  Bometimea  a  ahort  final  phraae,  aa  I.  5,  74,  Leave  ali  the 
reat  to  me  ;  I.  6,  31,  By  your  leaye,  hoeteaa  ;  IV.  1,  156, 
Come,  bring  me  where  they  are;  III.  3,  56,  So,  prithee, 
go  with  me.  It  aeema  to  be  eapeciaUy  uaed  in  the  abaence 
of  the  rhyming  couplet  aa  the  naturai  cloae  of  the  acene  or 
of  an  important  apeech,  e.g.  I.  4,  53,  It  ia  a  peerless 
kinaman  ;  Y.  4,  21,  Towarda  which  advance  the  war  ; 
III.  4,  144,  We  are  yet  but  young  indeed  ;  IL  3,  95, 
And  aay  it  ia  not  ao  ;  III.  2,  26,  Can  touch  him  further  ; 
V.  2,  31,,  Make  we  our  march  towarda  Birnam  ;  V.  7,  23, 
And  more  I  beg  not.  Sometimea  there  ia  a  apecial  im- 
preaaiveneaa  in  the  worda  thua  iaolated,  e.g.  I.  4,  14,  An 
abaolute  truat;  Y.  5,  28,  Signifying  nothing;  II.  2,  63, 
Making  the  green  one  red.  Where  the  broken  final  line 
doea  not  conclude  the  acene,  it  ia  uaually  taken  up  and  com- 
pleted  by  a  broken  initial  line,  e.g. 

I.  5,  55.  To  cryl  hold,  hold!||   Oreat  Glajmis,  worjthy  Caw|dor. 

or  by  a  portion  of  a  complete  initial  line  uaed  aa  a  common 
aection,  aa  III.  4,  68, 

Lady  Mae,  You  lookj  but  on|  a  stoolj.    Mach,  [Prithee]  see  there|] 
Pritheej  see  therej  Beholdj  Look,  Lo|  I  pray|  you. 

(e.)  Far  leaa  common  are  fragmentary  linea  in  the  middle 
of  apeechea,  and  thoae  which  occur  may  often  be  reaolved 
into  caaea  of  either  (a.)  or  (i.)  ;  what  ia  printed  aa  a  aingle 
apeech  conaiating  really  of  aeveral  apeechea  uttered  con- 
tinuoualy  by  the  aame  peraon,  e.g.  I.  5,  62,  Lady  Macbeth 
onda  one  topic  with  the  broken  line  ''  Shall  aun  that  morrow 
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8ee/'  and  goes  on,  posaibly  after  a  pause^  to  appeal  more 
directly  to  her  husband,  '*'  your  face,  my  thane/'  whìch,  it  is  to 
be  obserred,  itself  forma  a  common  section.  So  I.  1,  41, 
"  I  cannot  teli  '*  ends  the  sergeant's  description  of  the  battle, 
and  in  the  foUowing  line  he  asks  for  help  for  his  own  wounds. 
III.  4,  4,  ''And  play  the  humble  host  ''  may  be  the  end  of 
an  address  to  one  guest,  Macbeth  tuming  to  another  in  the 
next  line.  III.  4,  99,  "  What  man  dare  I  dare  '^  is  addressed 
to  Lady  Macbeth,  and  followed  by  *' Approach  thou  like,''  etc. 
addressed  to  the  Ghost.  II.  1,  41,  ''As  this  which  now  I 
draw  "  is  followed  by  a  pause  for  drawing  the  sword,  and 
watching  the  imaginary  dagger.  III.  2,  51,  "  Makes  wing 
to  the  rooky  wood  ''  may  suggest  a  pause  for  watching  the 
coming  on  of  night,  while  the  following  lines  gìve  the 
genend  reflection,  ''  good  things  of  day,"  etc. 

Short  phrases  or  titles  are  sometimes  given  in  broken  lines 
in  the  middle  of  speeches,  e.g.  III.  1,  40,  ''Farewell,"  and 
a  few  lines  below  we  should  read  with  Abbott 

Sirrah, 

A  word  with  you  :  attend  those  man  our  pleasure  ? 

So  in  ni.  2,  15,  it  seems  better  to  print 

Bat  let 

The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer, 

expressive  of  a  pause  before  the  imprecation,  rather  than  as 
an  Alexandrine.  Similarly,  in  I.  1,  37,  we  should  read  (with 
the  Cambridge  edition,  not  the  Clarendon)  ''so  they"  as 
fragmentary,  and  not  join  it  to  either  line.  The  pause  gives 
more  force  to  the  following  line  "doubly  redoubled  strokes 
upon  the  foe."  Some  of  the  broken  lines  in  Macbeth  may 
be  the  result  of  corruption  of  the  text,  e.g.  III.  2,  32, 
"  Unsafe  the  while  that  we,"  which  is  also  suspicious  from  the 
harsh  construction  ;  and  I.  2,  20,  "  Till  he  faced  the  slave." 
In  other  places  wrong  printing  has  given  the  appearance  of 
broken  lines,  e.g.  IL  3,  120  (reading  'let  us  away'  for 
'  let's  away  ') 

Let  U8|  awayl  our  tearsl  are  not|  yet  brewed| 

27 
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and  lY.  3,  28,  which  shouid  be  read 

Without]  leave  tak|ing?  I|  pray  yon|  let  noti 

My  jea|lou8Ìe8|  be  your|  dìsholnours,  but| 

Mine  own|  safetiesl.     Yon  may|  be  rìght|ly  jast|. 

(For  the  doublé  trochee  in  the  last  line  see  former  paper/ 
p.  640).     Perhaps  too  I.  3,  126, 

In  deepest  consequencej.    Cou8ÌnB|  a  word|  I  pray|  yon. 

taking  ^' consequence  "  as  a  disyllable  (cf.  Y.  3,  5,  where 
"  consequences  "  seems  disyUabic),  the  second  syllable  of 
which  forma  a  feminine  ending  to  the  second  foot  (see  below, 
p.  422).  If  this  is  so,  then  **  Cousins,  a  word  I  pray  you," 
will  be  a  common  section. 

II. — ^We  go  on  to  the  consìderation  of  lines  which  are  not 
fragmentary,  mere  heads  or  tails,  but  defectiye  in  iheir 
internai  structure.  Such  defectiveness  is  sometimes  only 
apparent,  arìsing  from  difference  of  pronunciation  (1),  or  it 
may  be  real,  but  supplied  by  a  pause  (2),  or  by  a  compensa- 
tive lengthening  of  some  long  syllable  (3). 

(1). — The  most  common  case  of  what  we  pronounoe  as  a 
monosyllable  being  treated  as  a  disyllable,  is  where  the  Iettar 
r  occurs  either  foUowing  a  long  vowel  (a.  ),  as  in  1. 2,  45, 

Who  comesi  hèfe|  ?    The  wor|thy  thane|  of  !Bo68| 

nnless  (which  I  shouid  prefer)  we  adopt  Pope's  reading  and 
prefix  a  '  but  '  to  the  beginning  of  the  line.  '  But  '  is  wanted, 
and  who  and  here  would  then  get  their  right  emphasis. 
MoreoTer,  the  phrase  *  but  who  comes  here  '  is  common  in 
Shakspeare.     Abbott  quotes  four  examples  of  it  in  p.  414. 

I.  6,  6.  SmeUs  woojinglyl  héfej  :  do  jut|ty  freeze|. 

II.  3,  128.  What  8hould|  be  8po|ken  he|re,  where|  our  fate|. 

I.  6,  30.  And  8haU|  coDti|nne  ó|ùr  gra|ceB  towardsj  him. 

II.  1,  20.  I  dreamtl  last  nightj  of  thej  tbree  we|ird  8Ìs|tera. 

IV.  3,  111.  Died  ev|ery  day|  sbe  livedj  Fàfe|  thee  weU|. 

[so  better  than  by  dividing  liv|ed]. 

Also  where  r  follows  a  comonant  (l,),  as  ent|e|rance  I.  5, 
40,   rememb|e|rance    III.   2,   30,   monst|e|rous   III.   6,  8, 
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chìld|e|ren  lY.  3,  172  ;  and  even  where  ìt  precedes  a  con- 
sonante as  in  III.  1,  102, 

Not  in|  the  wor|(e)8t  rank]  of  man|hood  sayl  it. 

Examples  will  be  found  in  Walker^s  Versification,  p.  32,  and 
in  Abbott.     So  Burns  (quoted  by  Guest,  voi.  i.  p.  67)  has — 

"  Ye'll  tryf  the  wàlfld  soon|  my  lad|. 
^'On  ey|ry  biade)  the  peà^rls  hiing|." 

Ol'.her  examples  of  words  pronounced  with  more  syllables 
than  we  shouid  now  give  to  them  are  sergéànt  I.  1,  3, 
eap\i\tain8  I.  1,  Si^prayers  III.  6,  49.  Mr.  Wagner,  in  his 
edìtion,  goes  too  far,  when  be  tells  us,  on  I.  2,  5, 

Gainst  myl  captivi ity.    Hail|  brave  fììend| 

**  brave  zu  sprechen  wie  bra-ave."  And  Dr.  Abbott  is  almost 
as  daring  in  making  'haìl^  a  disyllable  (8.0.  §  484). 
Similarly  he  reads  as  disyllables  'sleep'  in  II.  1,  51,  'sight' 
in  IV.  1,  122,  *  wrought'  in  IL  1,  19. 

(2)  and  (3). — ^It  will  be  best  to  eonsider  together  ali  the 
cases  of  really  defective  linee,  as  they  are  nsually  capable  of 
being  explained  either  on  the  principio  of  the  pause  or  of 
the  lengthened  syllable.  The  formor  exjJanation  is  the  one 
which  commends  itself  the  most  to  myself.  In  many  cases 
indeed  I  shouid  treat  the  defective  line  as  consisting  of  a 
final  and  initial  fragmentary  line.  Thus  in  I.  2,  5,  '^  'gainst 
my  capti vity"  is  the  end  of  the  speech  to  the  king;  ''hail, 
brave  friend,"  is  the  commenoement  of  the  speech  to  the 
sergeant  ;  and  the  pause  between  the  two  takes  the  place  of 
the  omitted  syllable.  In  I.  4, 14,  "  an  absolute  trust  ''  ends 
Duncan's  address  to  Malcolm  ;  '^  O  worthiest  cousin  "  begins 
the  address  to  Macbeth»  the  pause,  occasioned  by  the  entrance 
of  the  latter,  occupying  the  place  of  two  syllables.  In 
I.  5,  41,  ''under  my  battlements"  closes  Lady  Macbeth's 
reflections  on  the  hoarse  messenger,  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
begins  the  invocation  of  the  powers  of  evil,  ''come,  you 
spirìts."  In  IL  3,  83,  "  the  great  doom's  imago.  Malcolm  ! 
Banquo  I  "  we  bave  a  final  fragmentary  line  foUowed  by  a 
pause  and  an  extra-metrical  exclamation.    The  pause  will 
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also  sufficiently  ezplain  I.  4,  35,  "  In  drops  of  Borrow.  Sons, 
kinsmen,  thanes;"  IL  1^  19,  ''  which  else  shonld  free  bave 
wrought.  Banq,  All's  well  "  (this  line,  which  consista  pro- 
perly  of  two  fragments,  ìb  reduced  to  regularity  by  Dr. 
Abbott,  who  reads  ^  ali  ìb,'  and  disyllabizes  '  wrought  ')  ; 
II.  4,  29,  "  Thine  own  life's  means  !  Then  'tìs  most  like  " 
(bere  too  Dr.  Abbott  obtains  a  regolar  line  by  reading  '  it  is  ' 
and  disyllabizing  *  means  ')  ;  I.  2,  7,  ''  As  thou  didst  leaye 
it.  Doubtful  it  stood  **  (but  I  should  prefer  bere  to  read 
•  doubtfuUy  ')  ;  IV.  3,  218,  "  did  you  say  ali  P  0  hell-ldte  ! 
ali?"  (though,  if  it  were  desired,  the  cry  expressed  by  the 
conventional  symbol  0  might  fili  the  space  of  three  syllables), 
and  Y.  7,  22,  ''  seems  bruited.  Let  me  find  him  fortune/' 
though  I  confess  I  should  prefer  to  read  with  Steevens,  ^  let 
me  but  find  him  fortune/  not  only  as  more  rhythmical,  but 
as  more  espressive.     In  the  famous  line — 

L  7,  28.  And  £b2I»|  oa  the  ojther.     |How  now|  what  new8|? 

the  loss  of  a  syllable  ìb  quite  accounted  for  by  the 
pause,  but  I  should  prefer  to  insert  *  side.'  It  seems  to  me 
more  probable  that  we  bave  bere  a  piece  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  printer,  of  which  there  is  such  abundant 
evidence  throughout,  rather  than  that  Shakspeare  was  guilty 
of  what  I  should  he  disposed  to  cali  the  affectation  of  ex- 
pressing surprise  by  the  cutting  short  of  one  little  word. 
Other  passages  in  which  the  pause  is  perhaps  a  less  satìsfius- 
tory  expedient  are  the  followiog  :  II.  1,  51,  ''The  curtained 
sleep  :  witchcraft  celebrates/'  where  the  pause  after  'sleep'  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  the  omission  of  a  syllable.  Dr. 
Abbott  would  make  *  sleep  '  a  disyllable,  supporting  this  by 
Richard  III.,  Y.  3,  130,  which  he  divides  thus — 

Both  comjfort  thee  in|  thy  8le|ep:  lÌYe|  and  flou|rÌ8h. 

[The  true  scanning  has  been  given  in  my  former  paper.] 
In  the  line  before  us  I  should  prefer  to  read  ^sleeper'  as 
more  suited  to  the  definite  article.  In  lY.  1, 122,  ^'Horrible 
sight  !  New  I  see  'tis  true,"  there  is  a  decided  pause,  but  the 
rhythm  is  so  harsh  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  excla- 
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mation  must  bave  dropped  out  of  the  text.  Sueh  a  cry 
wonld  be  yery  naturai  cu  catching  sight  of  Banquo's  spirìt. 
Dr.  Abbott  disyllabizes  *  sight/  In  IV.  3,  44,  "  Of  goodly 
thousands  :  but,  for  ali  this/'  there  is  a  pause  both  before  and 
after  'bnt';  not  enoagh,  however,  to  account  for  the  rhythm. 
Br.  Abbott  disyllabizes  '  but/  I  should  be  rather  disposed,  if 
the  line  is  correct,  to  give  a  disyllabic  weight  to  '  ali  '  with 
its  long  vowel  and  final  liquid. 

B. — Where  there  is  exoess  in  the  number  of  syllables,  the 
extra  syllables  may  be  either  outside  the  feet,  producing  what 
is  called  the  feminine  rhythm  (/.),  or  they  may  be  included  in 

the  feet  (//.)• 

/. — ^The  first  kind  of  superfluous  syllable  is  frequently  found 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  its  presenoe  or  absence  has  been 
used  as  a  test  for  determining  the  genuineness  or  the  age  of 
the  Shakspearian  Plays,  the  prevalent  tasto  in  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  inclining  more  and  more  to  a  broken 
rhythm,  just  as  we  find  in  Euripides  a  growing  tendency 
to  the  use  of  trìsyllabic  feet.  Sometimes  we  find  two  such 
unaooented  syllables,  which  generally  admit  of  being  slurred, 
as  in  '  oonferenoe.'  Examples  will  be  given  further  on  under 
the  head  of  apparent  Alexandrines.  As  I  am  not  now  treat- 
ing  of  specialties  of  rhythm,  but  merely  illustrating  the 
general  manner  of  its  variation,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  of 
this  (a.),  but  go  on  to  the  rarer  use  of  the  superfluous  syllable 
at  the  dose  of  the  second  or  third  foot  (&.).  This  is  acknow- 
ledged  by  Guest  and  Abbott,  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr. 
EUis  would  tr^t  ali  such  cases  under  the  head  of  trisyllabio 
feet.  I  obserre  in  the  passage  from  M.  Gaston  Paris,  printed 
in  the  Tramactiam  for  1874,  Pt.  IV.  p.  646,  that  two  of 
the  four  types  of  the  old  French  decasyllabic  metro  are 
what  he  caDs  feminine  at  the  hemistich.  I  make  twenty- 
five  lines  in  Macbeth  with  the  superfluous  syllable  after 
the  second  foot,  and  thirty-two  with  it  after  the  third  foot. 
In  almost  ali  there  is  a  full  stop  after  the  superfluous  syllable, 
which  makes  it  more  difficult  to  join  it  with  what  follows,  so 
as  to  form  a  trisyllabic  foot.  In  several  instances,  however,  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  syllable  on 
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the  principio  of  slamng,  of  which  I  shall  shortly  speak. 
Thu8  seyeral  ead  in  r  and  «,  which  have  a  tendencj  to  obscuie 
the  sound  of  a  preceding  vowel^  e.g. 

I.  7.  26.     Of  hÌ8|  own  chamb'r|  and  usedl  their  Te|ry  dagjgers. 
II.  3.  138.  Of  treals'nouB  mal'ce|.    And  8o|  do  I|.     So  all|. 

Sometimes  we  find  the  doublé  femmine  ending,  both  after 
the  second  and  after  the  last  foot,  e.g. 

I.  S,  43.  That  man|  may  qaes|tLon|  You  seemj  to  un|derBtand|  me. 
I.  7,  10.  To  plaguel  the  invenjtorj  This  evjen-handled  juBtjioe. 

Superfluous  after  seoond  foot  : 

I.  3,  72.  Bot  how|  of  Caw|dor|  ?  The  thane|  of  Cawjdor  liTes;. 

I.  3,  150.  Wìthtbiiig8Jforgot|ten|.  Kindgen|tlemen|  joarpains|. 

I.  4,  42.  On  all|  deservlersl.  From  hencej  to  In|venie88|. 

II.  2,  53.  Givo  me|  tbe  daglgers]  :  the  8leep|ÌDg  and|  the  deadj. 

II.  2,  66.  At  thej  south  enjtryl  :  retire |  we  to|  our  cham|ber. 

[Though  here  we  might  divide  |at  the  south  |  entiyl,  and 
there  is  a  further  explanation  in  the  repeated  ra.] 

IL  3,  109.  TJpon|  their  pil|low8|  :   they  staradj  and  were|  dis- 
trae |ted. 
IL  3,  147.  The  near|er  bloodly).    This  mur|d'rou8  shaftl  thafs 

8hot|. 
III.  1,  26.    'Twixt  thisl  and  Bup|per|.     Gro  not|  my  horael  the 

bet|ter. 
III.  1,  35.     CraTÌngl  us  joìnt{ly|.    Hie  yoa|  to  horsel,  adiea|. 

III.  1,  80.    In  our|  last  con|fereQce|,  passed  in|  proba|tion  witb| 

you? 

III.  l,  84.  Say  thu8|  did  Ban|quo|.  You  made|  it  known|  to  iib|. 
ni.  1,  128.  Your  spiritsl  shine  throughj  you|.    WiUiin|  this  honrl 

at  moBt|. 
lY.  2,  17.    The  fitsl  of  the  seajson],  I  dare]   net  speakl   much 

fìirlther. 

IV.  2,  35.    Why  8hould|  I,  mo|ther|.    Foor  birdsl  they  are|  net 

seti  for. 
HI.  2,  19.    That  8hake|  us  night|ly|.     Betterj  be  with|  the  dead|. 
IV.  3,  220.  Converti  to  aQ|ger|.     Blunt  not|  the  heartj  enragel  it. 
in.  2,  22.    In  restlless  ecs|t'8y|.    Duncanj  Ì8  in|  bis  gravej. 
III.  4,  36.    'Tis  givenj  with  wel|come|.    To  feed|  were  beoti  at 

home|. 
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III.  4,  87.     To  thosel  that  know|  me|.     Come  loye|  and  healthj 

toall|. 
HI.  4,  103.  Shall  ne  I  ver  tremi  ble|:  orbe]  aliye|  again|. 
y.  6,  4.      Lead  our|  first  bat|tle|.    Worthyl  Maoduff  |  and  we|. 

Saperflaous  after  third  foot  : 

y.  3^  7.      Shall  e'er|  bave  power)  upon|  thee|.    Then  fly|  false 

thanesl. 

y.  3,  4.       Was he|  not bom| of  wom|an| ?  The  sprìtes]  that know|. 

y.  4,  3.      Whatwoodl  isthìsi  before|  usj?  Thewood|  of  Birjnam. 

y.  2,  11.     Protesti  their  first|  of  man|hood|.    What  does|  the 

tylrant? 

y.  1,  65.     Do  breed|  annat|aral  troubjlesl.    Infectled  mindsl. 
ly.  3,  223.  Thatwerel  moBtpre|ciousto|me|.  Didheaven|lookon| 
ly.  3,  156.  Theheal|ingben|edict|ion|.  Withthis|  strangeYÌr|tae. 
ly.  3,  177.  Bach  mi|nate  teemsl  a  new|  one|.  How  doesl  my  wife|  ? 

IV.  S,  117.  Tothyl  goodtruth|  andhon|our|.   Devilishl  Macbethj. 
ly.  3,  33.    For  goodlness  dare|  not  check|  thee|.  Wear  thoa|  thy 

wrong8|. 
ly.  2,  77.    Accountled  dangl'rous  fol|ly|  :  why  then|  alasi. 
ly.  2,  14.     So  rans|  againstj  ali  rea|son|.     ìij  dear|est  coz|. 
III.  6,  43.    That  clogs|  me  with|  this  ansjwerj.    And  thatj  well 

mightj. 
III.  6|  44.    Adnsel  him  to|  a  caa|tioB|,  to  hold|  what  disjtance. 
III.  4,  110.  With  mostj  admiredj  dÌ8or|der|.  Can  suchl  thìngs  bej. 
III.  4,  112.  Withoutl    our  spejoial   won|der|?     You  make|   me 

Btrange). 
III.  4,  84.    Tour  nojble  friendsj  do  lack|  yon|.    I  do|  forget|. 
III.  4»  60.     That  mightj  appal|  the  de|YÌl|.   0  pro|per  staff). 
III.  If  126.  For  sunjdry  weight|y  realsonsj.  We  sballi  my  lordj. 
III..1,  107.  Whichinl  hìsdeathj  wei6per|fect|.  l'monel  myliege| 
III.  1,  57.    Mark  An|tony  was|  by  Cae|sar|.  He  chid|  the  sisjters. 
I.  3|  113.  With  hid|den  help|  and  van|tage|,  or  thatj  with  bothj. 
I.  4,  56.     It  isj  a  banjquet  to|  me|.    Let's  af  jter  himj. 
I.  6,  3.      TJntoj  our  genjtle  sensjesj.   This  guestj  of  sumjmer. 
II.  ly  26.    It  shallj  make  honjonr  forj  youj.    So  Ij  lese  nonej. 
II.  2,  52.     Look  on'tj  againj  I  darej  notj.    Infirmi  of  purjpose. 
II.  2,  54.    That  fearsj  a  painjted  deTJilj.    If  bej  do  bleedj. 
II.  2,  74.     Wake  Danjcan  with|  thy  knock|ing|.    I  wouldj  thou 

conldstl. 
in.  6,  2.      Which  cani  interjpret  far|ther|.    Only|  I  sayj. 
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IL  2y  23.    That  they |  did  wake|  each  o|ther|.  I  stood|  and  heaidl 

them. 
V.  8,  6.      With  bloodi  of  thìne|  alrea|dy|.    I  bave)  no  woidB|. 
V.  8,  27.    Here  mayl  yoa  seej  the  ty|rant|.    I  will|  noi  yield|. 

//. — ^Extra  syllables  within  the  feet  may  either  disappear 
throagh  elisioQ  (a.)  or  slurring  (6.),  or  thej  may  be  distinctiy 
perceptible  and  form  trisyllabic  feet  (e),  or  finally  they  may 
form  an  extra  foot,  giving  rise  to  aa  Alexandrine  (d.). 

(a.)  Ab  regards  the  mark  of  elision,  there  seems  to  bave 
been  no  principle  in  the  First  Folio,  and  not  mach  in  later 
editions.  I  bave  by  me  a  complete  collation  of  the  elisions 
in  the  Folio  and  in  the  Clarendon  edition,  and  in  several 
cases  syllables  essential  to  the  metro  are  cut  out,  e.g.  '  let*s 
away*  in 

II.  3,  129.  Let  us|  awayj  our  tearaj  are  not|  yet  brewedj. 

In  othersy  syllables  are  unelided^  the  absence  of  which  woold 
certainly  improve  the  rhythm,  e.g.  I  should  prefer  *gan  and 
'  tpould,  to  '  began  *  and  *  I  woold  '  in  the  foUowing 

I.  2,  53.  The  thanel  of  Cawjdor  'gan|  a  dÌ8|mal  con|flict. 

II.  2,  73.  Wake  Dun|can  with|  thy  knoc|king.    'Woald|  thon 

eouldstj. 

So  I  should  prefer  thou'rt  and  l'm  to  thau  art  and  /  am  in 

I.  4,  16.  Was  heayjy  on|  me.    Thou'rt|  so  £BLr|  beforef. 

III.  1,  168.  Whioh  in|  bis  deathj  were  perf|6Ct|.    Vm  one|  my 

liege|. 

Perhaps  the  sign  of  elision  should  only  be  used  where  there 
is  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  syllable.  There  are  three 
degrees  of  evanescence,  (1)  where  the  syllable  is  distinctiy 
pronounced,  but  is  metrically  superfluous  (as  in  a  trisyllabic 
foot),  (2)  where  it  is  slurred,  blending  more  or  less  with  a 
preceding  or  succeeding  sound,  (3)  where  it  is  entirely  in- 
audible.  It  will  depend  very  much  on  the  taste  of  the 
individuai  reader  what  view  he  will  take  of  any  particular 
syllable,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  usage  in  Shakspeare's  time. 
Perhaps  bs  the  is  constantly  printed  as  th  in  the  Elizabethan 
writers,  even  in  prose  and  before  consonants,  we  may  assume 
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that  ite  Yowel  was  entirely  lost  before  yowels^  where  we 
should  make  a  glide  or  dur  it. 

The  commonest  elìsions  in  the  First  Folio  are  ^d  for  ed  in  the 
preterite  and  past  participle,  even  where  the  present  ends 
with  e,  as  fac'd,  carv'd  :  th'  for  the,  as  '  to  th'  chops/  *  o'  th' 
milk/  'ih'  utterance/  Not  unfirequently  tlus  elision  is 
wrongly  given  where  the  syllable  is  required  for  the  metro  : 
e.g.  m.  4,  101, 

The  armed|  rhino|ceroB  or|  the  Hyr|cau  tig|er. 

is  better  than  '  th'  Hyrcan  '  of  the  Folio.    And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  *  th'  expedition  '  and  '  th'  Tiger  '  are  wrong  in 

IL  Sf  92.  The  ez|pedi|tion  of  |  my  TÌ|oIent  loye|. 

I.  3,  7.  Her  huB|l>and*8  to|  Alepipo  gone|  master  o'|  the  Ti|ger. 

Equally  common  with  these  is  the  elision  of  'a  for  is.    '  When 
the  battle's  lost  and  won.' 

'«  also  stands  for  uè,  *  betray's  '  in  I.  8,  125  (unnecessarìly, 
though  the  Clarendon  adopts  it). 

Win  usi  with  hon|est  trif  |les  to|  betrayl  ns. 

So  in  '  let's  '  (several  times),  '  upon's  '  (unneoessarily,  though 
adopted  by  Clarendon)  in 

III.  1,  36.  Ày,  myl  good  lord|:  our  timej  does  call|  upon|  us. 

And  V.  6,  5. 

'«  for  hi8.  II.  2,  22,  '  in's  sleep.'  II.  3,  99,  'make's  love 
known.' 

Another  yery  common  elision  is  et  for  est,  e.g.  cam'st, 
anticipat'st,  got'st,  kind'st,  stem'st,  near'st,  secret'st,  dear'st. 
'U  for  iciU.    FU  (always  ile  in  the  FoUo),  m%  you'll. 
Ud  for  muìd;  thau'ldst,  u^ld,  FU,  yau'ld. 
'tt  for  Mt,  thou'U. 

*dst  for  hadst  '  thou-dst  rather  bear  it.' 
'rt  for  art,  *  thou'rt  mad/ 
U  for  it,  prefized,  'twas,  'twere,  His  *ttPOuld. 

suffixed,  isU,  toasU,  tcere^t,  may*t,  pkase't,  done*t, 
beH,  hear^t,  gaes't,  take't,  puU't,  denff't, 
on't,  inH,  for^t,  toH,  before%  under^t,  ift, 
anH.    ThiB  is  adopted  by  Clarendon. 
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f  for  io,  fhold  m.  6, 44,  fvppeoM  lY.  3, 18.  Noi  adopted 
by  Clarendon. 

o'«r  for  over,  o^erleap^  o*erbear,  o^erfraugìU. 

fufer  for  never. 

0*  for  off  0*  th\  0*  thaif  adopted  by  Glareadon. 

r  for  ifiy  Cfaith  once,  «*  W  many  times,  adopted  by  darendon. 

^em  for  them  aeveral  times,  adopted  by  Clarendon. 

Sord  vowel  omitted  in  murtKring  I.  5,  47,  temperate 
IL  3,  90,  modery  III.  4,  106,  vapWous  UI.  5,  24,  mescine 
lY.  3,  210,  and  Y.  2,  whwp'rings  Y.  1,  not  adopted  by 
Clarendon  ;  of  coarse,  if  employed  at  ali,  it  ooght  to  be  oaed 
in  Tery  many  more  instances. 

Loss  of  ìnitial.  short  syllable  :  ^gainst  for  against,  'bore  for 
above,  *twixt  for  betwixt,  *gin  for  begin,  adopted  by  Clarendon, 
which  also  reads  'scope,  'cause,  for  escape,  because,  where  the 
Folio  gave  the  abbreviation  without  mark  of  elision. 

The  Clarendon  edition  also  gives  the  apostrophe  after 
highness',  osed  for  the  genitive,  where  there  is  none  in  the 
FoUo. 

Two  special  words,  gocCild,  sev^nigM,  complete  the  list  of 
elinons  oontained  in  the  Folio. 

It  has  ah^eady  been  seen  that  some  of  these  are  incorrect. 
The  other  errors  which  I  bave  noticed  are  as  follows  :  1. 3, 18, 
'^  ril  drain  him  dry  as  hay,"  corrected  in  C.  II.  3,  102, 
Fol.  and  C. 

What  ìb|  amÌB8|?    Yen  are|  and  do|  not  know  'ti. 

the  elision  of  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

III.  1,  102.  Not  in|  the  worjst  rankl  of  man|hood  sajj  it. 

F.  and  C.  read  saf/^t,  €,  and  F.  gives  th\ 

III.  4y  89.  I  drinkl  to  the  gen|eral  joy|  of  the|  whole  tajble. 
F.  elides  both  thi?%  and  of;  C.  only  the  latter. 

lY.  3,  180.  Be  not|  a  nig|gard  of  |  your  Bpeech|:  how  goes  itf? 

F.  and  C.  nnnecessarily  elide  it 

I  will  lasdy  givo  a  Ust  of  passages  in  which  a  necessary 
eUsion  is  unmarked. 

It  is  singular  that  with  the  exception  of  thou'dsi  for  tkou 
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ffodst,  F.  never  contracts  have,    Otherwise  l've,  we*ve,  they've/ 
Pd,  he's,  would  be  naturally  written  in  the  foUowing  linea, 
among  others,  where  F.  and  C.  both  give  the  words  at  full 
length  : 

I.  4,  20.  Might  have|  been  inine|:  only|  l'ye  left|  to  sayj. 
I.  4,  18.  To  o|Yertake|  thee:  would |  thou'dst  lesa]  deaerved]. 
IV.  2,  73.  We've  wil|Iing  damea]  enoughl,  there  caDJnot  be|. 
II.  ly  21.  To  yoo|  theyVe  ahowedl  aome  truth|.     I  thiokl 

not  of  I  them. 
II.  2,  6.     Do  mock|  their  charge|  with  anoreej.   Tve  drugged| 

theìr  poajaeta. 
III.  4,  20.  Then  comeaj  my  fit|  again|  l'd  elaej  been  per|fect. 

So  in  the  foUowing  linee  we  shoold  read  instead  of  /  am,  thou 
art,  he  would, 

III.  ly  108.  Which  in]  hia  deatb]  were  perf|ect|.    Vm  one| 

myliegel. 
I.  3,  133.  Gommeno|ing  in|  atrath|.    l'm  thanej  of  Cawjdor. 
I.  Ay  16.  Waa  heajvy  onj  me,  thou  'rt|  ao  far|  before|. 
II.  1,  23.  We'ld  apendj  it  inj  aome  wordaj  upon|  that  bualineaa. 
II.  4,  17.  Contend|ing  'gainatj  obejdience  aa|  they  'Id  make|. 
I.  b,  21.  The  illjneaa  ahouldl  attend]  it,  whatj  thouldat  highjly. 

So  '  /o  Am  hame,^  *  ichat  ia  '  *Macduff  is/  are  better  contracted  in 

I.  6,  24.  To'a  home]  beforej  uà.     Fair|  and  no|ble  hoajteaa. 
II.  3,  77.  la  leftl  thìa  yaultj  to  brag|  of.    What'aj  amiaaj. 
III.  6,  29.  Takeafromthiahigh|reapect|.  ThitherMaoldufragonel. 

((.)  The  oommonest  case  of  slurring  is  where  the  roU  of 
an  r  obscores  a  neighbouring  vowel.  Thia  is  seen  as  regards 
the  foUowing  yowel  in 

III.  4,  107.  The  bajby  of  |  a  girl|  henoe  hor|rible  ahad|ow. 
y.  3,  44.  Cleanae  the|  atuffed  bo|Bom  of  |  that  per'jloua  atuff| 

and  so  with  ceremony,  toarranted,  nourisAer,  iyranny,  verity, 
Examples  of  the  preceding  vowel  slurred  are 

y.  1,  78.  Foul  whispl'rìnga  are|  abroadl  unnatj'ral  deeda. 

and  so  corporal,  dmovery,  temperance,  peraeverance,  general, 
mameniary,  cofuferenoe,  every,  murderaua,  and  perhaps  power, 
chamber,  supper,  dieorder,  Caesar,  wonder,  anewet*;  though  it  is 
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of  oourse  poBsible  to  take  these  as  forming  insyllabic  feet. 
The  spellings  sprite  for  spirit,  and  parlatu  ior  perUous  seem  to 
show  that  in  certain  cases  at  any  rate  the  Towel  was  lost. 

We  also  find  the  short  vowel  slurred  wìth  other  liquida,  as 
in  devily  devilish,  heaven,  probably  villain  in 

y.  3,  13.  There  is|-  ten  thou|8and — geesel,  yill'n — sol|dierB  Sir|. 

and  with  a,  as  min*8ter,  mafèty^  ecsfsy.     Compare  III.  4,  2  : 

And  lasti  the  hearlty  wel|come.     Thanksl  to^yoor  majl'sty. 

[Also  I.  6,  18,  IL  3,  75,  IIL  4,  12L] 

III.  2,  22.  In  rest|lesB  ecst|'By|.    Doncanj  is  ìd|  his  grave]. 
I.  5,  49.  And  takej  my  milk|  for  gall|  you  mnrd|'rÌDg  minfaters 

In  V.  3,  5, 

< 

Ali  meritai  conslequenoes  harej  pronoanoed|  me  thnsl 

there  seems  a  doublé  slurring  due  to  the  sibilant.  In  this 
and  other  cases  the  alternative  lies  not  between  slurring  and 
trisyllabio  feet,  but  between  slurring  and  the  Alezandrine, 
which  to  my  ear  would  bave  a  weak  dragging  effect  in  such 
a  passage.  Dr.  Abbott  gives  several  examples  (§  471)  of  the 
dropping  of  the  final  %  in  the  plural  of  words  ending  vrith 
a  sibilant. 

More  rarely  we  find  slurring  of  vowels  foUowing  other  con* 
sonants,  as  surf  ied^fantasf  cai,   One  vowel  preceding  another 

is  sometimes  slurred,  as  furiotu,  unusual.  Sometimes  more 
than  one  lettor  seems  to  he  omitted  in  pronunciation,  as 
instruments  is  disyllabic  aceording  to  Abbott,  §  468.  See 
examples  in  note.^ 

'  Perhapfl  it  wìll  be  best  to  gire  the  complete  list  of  sach  doabtfal  linee  for  tbe 
reader  to  form  hie  own  jadgment  apon  them. 

I.  7,  80.  Each  corporal  agent  to  tbis  terrìble  feat. 
III.  2,  18.  In  the  affliction  of  these  terrìble  dreams. 
III.  4,  78.    Too  temble  for  the  ear  the  time  has  been. 

III.  4,  36.    From  thence,  the  sance  to  meat  is  ceremony. 

lY.  3, 138.  Be  like  onr  warranted  qnanreL    Wby*re  yon  silent  f 
II.  2,  40.    Ghief  nonrisher  in  life*8  feast     What  do  yon  mean  P 
V.  4,  6.      The  nnmbers  of  onr  host,  and  make  disooTerj. 

IV.  3,  67.    In  nature  is  a  tynumy  :  it  hath  been. 
IV.  3,  92.    As  jnstice^  Yerìty,  temperanee,  stableness, 

Bounty,  persey'nuice. 
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(c»)  li  Ì8  difficult  to  find  examples  of  undoubted  trisyllabic 
feet  ;  what  would  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  sncli  being  so 
often  capable  of  other  explanation,  either  on  the  prìnciple  of 
femmine  rhytbm  or  of  slurring.  The  foUowing  seem  to  me 
the  most  probable  : 

I.  7f  22.  StrìdingI  the  blastj  or  heav|en'B  che|nibìm  horsed|. 
II.  3,  12l.TJninaii|Qerly  breeched{  with  gore|  who  could|  refraÌQ|. 
I.  5,  17.  What  thou|  art  pro|mÌ6ed.  Yeti  do  I  fear|  thy  na|tare. 
I.  2,  45.  WhatahastellooksthroughlhiseyeBJ!  So8hoald|helook|. 

(d,)    Alezandrines  are   most   commonly  found  in  lines 
divided  between  different  speakers,  e.g. 
IH.  1,  139.  ril  cornei  to  you|  anon]. — ^We  are]  resolvedi  my  lord|. 

Note  io  p.  428  eontimied. 
III.  4,  89.    I  drink  to  the  general  Joy  o'  the  whole  table. 
III.  4,  55.    The  fit  ii  momentary  ;  npon  a  thought. 
III.  1,  79.    In  onr  last  conference  ;  passed  in  probation  with  yon. 
lY.  3,  69.    Sndden,  Tolaptaons,  smacking  of  every  sin. 
IL  8, 123.  The  nearier  bloodiy|.    This  mnr|deroiu  shaftl  that's  8hot|. 

1.  7|  76.    Of  hÌB  own  chamber,  and  nsed  their  yery  daggers. 
III.  1,  87.    Tour  patience  so  predominant  in  yonr  nature. 
III.  1, 106.  Whoee  execution  takes  yonr  enemy  off. 
III.  2,  81.    Present  him  eminence  both  with  eye  and  tongne. 
III.  6,  40.    He  did,  and  with  an  absolute  *■  Sir,  not  I.' 
[ef.  I.  4, 14.    An  ab|8olnte  tmstl  .  .  |0  worth|iest  cou|8Ìn.] 
III.  1, 117.  To  thyl  good  truth|  and  hon|onr|.    Derilìshl  Macbeth|. 
y.  7»  8.      The  denl  himself  oonld  not  prononnce  a  title. 
[cf.  III.  4,  80,  II.  2,  64.] 
lY.  3, 182.  Which  I  bare  hearily  home,  there  ran  a  ramoor. 
IT.  8, 67.    In  eyils  to  top  Macbeth.    I  grant  him  bloody. 
y.  8|  40.    Canst  thon  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
[cf.  y.  8,  46, 1.  6,  49.] 
III.  4,  86.    I  bave  a  strange  infirmity  which  is  nothing. 
in.  2,  46.    Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chnck. 
[cf,  I.  6,  63,  II.  2,  36.] 
lY.  3,  64.    Ali  continent  impediments  wonld  o'erbear. 
y.  4, 19.    Thonghts  speculative  their  nnsure  hopes  relate. 
ly.  2, 17.    The  flts|  o*  the  8ea|son|.    I  dare|  not  speakj  mnch  furjther. 
ly.  1, 162.  His  wife,  bis  babes,  and  ali  unfortunate  sonls. 
III.  4,  36.    'Tis  giyen|  with  wel|conie|  :  to  feed|  were  beet|  at  home|. 
III.  1,  68.    Oiyen  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 
[bere  gipen  may  be  a  trochee,  making  the  next  foot  an  anapaeet.] 

ly.  3,  223.  That  were|  most  pre|ciou8  tot  ™o|*    l^id  heayen|  look  on|. 
II.  2,  62.    The  multitudìnous  seas  incamadine. 
III.  1,  67.    Mark  Anjtony's  wasf  by  Cae|8ar|.    He  chid|  the  Bis|ter8. 
y.  4,  8.      We  leam  no  other  but  the  confident  tyrant. 
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I.  2y  58.    The  yìot|ory  fell|  on  usi — Great  hap|pme8s| — ^That 

now|. 
II.  l,  3.      And  8he|  goes  down|  at  twelve| — I  tak't,|  'tìs  la  |  ter, 

Sir|. 

III.  3,  11.     Aireadly  are  ìd|  the  court  | — His  horlses  go|  ahoiit|. 

IV.  2,  30.     I  take|   my  leavel   at  once| — Sirrah|   your  fa|ther*8 

dead|. 
III.  4,  121.  Attendi  hia  maj|esty| — A  ]dnd|  good-nìght|  to  all|. 

[though  this  may  be  read  as  an  ordinary  line  by  disyllabìzing 
*  majesty.'] 
The  following  bave  the  feminine  rhythm  at  the  end. 

I.  6,  10.     The  air|  is  del|icate| — See,  8ee|  cor  hon|oared  hoslteea. 
II.  3,  79.    The  sleeplers  of  |  the  housel — Speak,  speakl — ^0  gentile 

laldy. 
V.  6,  17.    The  queen|  my  lord|  is  dead| — She  shouldl  bare  died| 

hereaf|ter. 

2fote  io  p.  428  eontinued, 

y.  2,  5.      Excite  the  mortLfied  man.    Near  Bimam  wood. 
III.  2,  47.    Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitìful  day. 
II.  2,  5.      The  doon  are  open  and  the  sorfeited  grooms. 
I.  3, 140.  My  thoughtl  whose  mar|der  yet|  is  bnt|  fantasltical. 
II.  4,  14.    And  Doncan's  horaes,  a  thing  most  strange  and  certain. 
['  horses  '  probably  one  syllable,  as  Abbott,  $  471.] 
III.  2,  48.    And  with  thy  bloody  and  invigible  band. 
y.  8,  41.    The  which  no  sooner  had  bis  prowess  confirmed. 
II.  3,  114.  Who  cani  be  wÌBe|,  amazedl,  temperatel,  and  far|ioii8. 
[<  temperate  *  and  *  fariooB  '  both  disyUabic.] 

II.  1,  12.    He  hath|  been  in|  anu|saal  plea|8nre  and]. 
II.  1, 17.    In  mea|surele88|  contenti.    Beìng  nn|prepared|. 
II.  3,  62.     And  projphesyingl  with  ac|centB  ter|rìble|. 
y.  5,  28.    Signi Ifying  no|thing|.    Thon  comestj  to  nse|  thy  tonguej. 
II.  8, 121.  Unmannerly  breeched  with  gore  ;  who  conld  refrain. 
I.  4)  45.    l'U  be  myself  the  harbinger  and  make  joyfol. 
[Abbott  ({  468)  considera  mettengtr  and  pataenger  to  be  disyllabic,  and  ao  I 
shonld  be  disposed  to  take  harbingir  bere.] 

I.  3, 129.  Of  the  imperiai  theme.    I  thank  yon,  gentlemen. 
[See  Abbott  (§  461)  for  the  pronnnciation  of  gentlemenS\ 
ly.  3,  239.  Put  on  their  instmments.    EeceiTO  what  cheer  yon  may. 
III.  1,  81.    How  you  were  home  in  band,  how  crossed,  the  instmments. 
[We  escape  an  Alexandrine  by  making  inatrumenU  disyllabio.    See  Abbott, 
}  468.] 

I.  8,  111.  Which  he  deserres  to  lose.    Whether  he  was  combined. 
y.  7,  18.    Are  hired  to  bear  their  ataves  :  either  thon  Macbeth. 
III.  6,  29.    Takes  from  bis  high  respect  :  thither  MacdnfiTs  gone. 
[On  the  sbortening  of  tohether^  either,  thither^  in  pronnnciation,  see  Abbott, 
}  466.] 
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IV.  1,  B9.  And  topi  of  soVIreuityl — ^Listoni  but  speakj  not  to|  it. 
IIL  6,  49.     Under  I  a  band  |  aoonrsedl — ^l'il  8end|  my  praylers  witb| 

bim. 

[As  tbe  emphasis  ìs  on  wUh  rather  tban  htm,  it  seems  best  to 
divide  it  thus.] 

III.  4y  73.     Sball  be|  tbe  maw8|  of  kitesj — Wbatqnitej  anmannedl 

infol|ly. 

Sometìmes  the  division  in  the  middle  of  the  line  ìb  net 
observed. 

IIL  2.  4.      For  a|  few  woidal— Madami  I  will|— Nougbt's  hadj 

all's  spenti. 
III.  3,  15.     Stand  to't| — ^Itwillj  be  rain  to-nigbt| — Let  it|  come 

dowDJ. 
III.  6,  39.    Preparej   for  8ome|   attemptj   of  warj — Sent  be|  to 

Macjduff. 
y.  3,  37.     How  doesj  your  pa|tient,  docjtor? — Notj  so  sickj  my 

lordi. 
III.  4,  38.    Meetingj  were barej  witboat|  it — Sweet|  remem  |brancer j 
lY.  2,  72.     I  darei  abide|  no  lon|ger— Whit|her  8hould|  I  fly|. 
y.  7|  11.    ni  provel  tbe  lie|  thou  speaklest — ^Tbou|  wast  bom| 

of  wom|an. 

[If  we  read  speak^st  as  in  the  darendon^  we  should  compress 
thau'st,  making  a  regular  line.] 

III.  4y  2.      And  laatl   tbe  bearjty  weljcome — Tbanksl   to  your 

ma|je8ty|. 

[or  ihe  line  may  be  diyided  into  five  feet  if  we  disyUabize 
mqfesty  ;  it  will  then  have  a  doublé  feminine  rhythm.]  The 
following  Alexandrines  have  the  feminine  rhythm  in  the 
hemistich  : 

IL  2,  30.    Wben  tbey|  did  8ay|  Ood  blessl  n8|— Con8Ìd|er  it  not| 

80  deep|ly. 
IL  3,  68.    For  'tisi  my  lim|ited  8er|vioe| — Goes  tbe|  king  bencei 

to-day|. 
y.  3,  8.      Like  8yl|lable|  of  dol|our|-.What  I|  believe|  l'U  wail|. 
L  3,  85.    That  takesj  tbe  rea8|on  prÌ8|oner| — Your  obi]|dren 

Bhall|  be  kmgs|. 
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Where  the  linee  are  not  thiis  dìvided  between  two  speakers, 
it  is  often  possible  to  explain  away  apparent  Alezandrinee, 
either  on  the  principle  of  alurrìng^ 


III.  1,  80.     In  oar|  last  oon|ferenoe|;  passed  ìd|  probat|ion  witb| 

you. 
I.  3,  140.  Mythoughtl  whose  mar|der  yet|  is  bat|  fantasll'cal. 
I.  3,  129.  Of  the|  imper|ial  theme|,  I  thank|  yon  gent'|men. 

III.  1,  81.     How  yoa|  were  boine|  in  hand|,  howcro68ed|  the  insf  |- 

menta.  • 

IV.  3,  239.  Put  on|  their  in8t*|meDt8|,  reo6ÌYe|  what  cheer|  you 

may|. 
III.  2,  22.     In  rest|le86  ec|8t'sy||  Dimcan|  ìb  in|  his  grave|. 

I.  3y  111.  Which he|  deservesl  to lose| whether he was]  oombined|. 
lY.  3,  97.    Actingl  it  majay  ways).  Nay  'd  I  power|  I  8hould|. 

Sometimee  the  Alexandrine  ìb  due  to  wrong  arrangement  of 
linea,  e.g. 

III.  6,  30.     Is  gone|  to  pray]  the  ho|ly  kÌDg|  uponj  his  aid|. 
bccomes  regular'if  *  is  gone  '  is  joined  to  the  preoeding  line, 

Takes  from|  his  high]  respectj  thither  Mac|daff'8  gone|. 
III.  2,  15.     Bnt  leti   the  fraine|   of  thingsi   disjointl  both  the| 

worlds  trem|ble. 

I  bave  already  mentioned  that  it  seemed  better  to  treat 
the  first  two  words  as  a  broken  line. 

The  only  remaining  Alexandrines  in  Macbeth  are,  I  believei 
the  following,  some  of  which  seem  to  me  corrupt  : 

I.  4,  26.  Which  do|  bnt  what|  they  shouldj  hy  dojing  ey|eiy- 
thing|. 

This  line,  which  is  followed  by  the  obscure  'safe  toward  your 
love  and  hononr/  is  so  feeble  in  rhythm  that  it  can  hardly 
be  genuine.  Is  it  possible  to  contract  *  every  '  into  a  mono- 
syllable  P 

lY.  3,  20.  In  an|  imper|ial  charge|.     But  I|  shall  craye|  your 

pari  don. 

Here  there  is  a  decided  pause,  and  I  shouid  take  the  line 
as  made  up  of  two  fragments,  and  therefore  to  be  dassed 
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with  what  Dr.  Abbott  calla  the  trìmeter  couplet,  of  whicb  we 
spoke  before. 

III.  2, 1 1 .  With  them  |  they think|  on?  ThingsI  without|  ali  rem  |edy  | . 
Should  be  without  regard,  what's  done  is  done. 

In  the  former  line,  I  think  ali  is  an  interpolation  ;  it  injures 
the  antithesis  '  without  remedy  ' — '  without  regard/  and  gives 
a  feeble  draggìng  rhythm.     In  the  same  way,  in  I.  2,  66, 

Oar  bos|om  inte|rest.     Go|  pronounce]  bis  pre|scnt  death|, 
And  witb|  hÌB  for|mer  tijtle  greetl  Macbeth| 

*  present  '  seems  to  me  interpolatéd,  like  '  ali/  with  the  view 
of  giving  more  force. 

lY.  1,  153.  That  trace|  him  ìd|  his  line).  No  boastjing  like|  a  fool. 
This  deedj  l'il  do|  before |  ibis  pur|pose  cool. 

Here  too  I  should  wish  to  reduce  the  former  line  to  the  same 
length  as  that  with  which  it  rhymes,  by  omitting  *  him  in.' 

I.  3,  102.  Onlyl  to  ber|ald  thee|  into|  his  BÌght|,  not  pay|  thee. 
Here  I  should  prefer  to  read  *  to  '  for  *  into.' 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  yaria- 
tion  produced  by  means  of  accentuation.  This  may  arise 
either  from  defect  of  accent  (the  pyrrhic),  from  excess  of 
accent  (the  spondeo),  or  from  inversion  of  accent  (the 
trochee).  They  are  ali  extremely  common,  and  it  will  not 
be  worth  while  to  do  more  than  givo  an  example  of  each, 
though  I  bave  with  me  a  complete  list  of  ali  the  spondees 
which  occur  in  Macbeth. 

II.  2,  1.  What  hath|  quencbed  t^m|  bath  given|  me  fire| 
hùk!  peàce|. 

Spondeo  in  second,  fourth,  and  fifth. 

Tby  let Itera  have|  transporjted  me|  beyond. 

Pyrrhic  in  second  and  fourth. 

With  regard  to  trochees,  I  bave  only  looked  for  such  as 
would  be  excludèd  by  Dr.  Abbott's  rule,  that  the  trochee  is 

28 
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inadmissible  except  in  the  first  foot  or  after  a  stop.    Of  these 
I  have  found  about  twenty-fiye. 

II.  4,  7.  And  yeti  dajrk  ni^t|  stranglesl  the  tray|elliiig  lamp|. 

Trochee  in  third  place. 

III.  6,  41.  The  clou|dj  meslsengerl  torns  me|  hia  hack|. 

Trochee  in  fourth  place. 

I.  4,  52.  The  eye|  wink  at|  the  hand|  yet  let|  that  be|. 

Trochee  in  seoond  place. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  trochee  in  the  last  place.    I  haye  only 
two  ezamples. 

IV.  2,  4.    Our  fearsj  do  makel  os  trai  |  torà  yoa|  know  net. 
and 

V.  6,  32.  But  knowl  not  how|  to  dot  it.   Well|  say,  Sir|. 

As  the  object  of  my  paper  is  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  metre 
generally,  I  feel  that  some  apology  is  due  for  confining  my 
illustrations  to  a  single  play  of  Shakspeare.  The  reason  is 
that  my  attention  was  first  called  to  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  our  present  treatises  on  the  subject  by  haying  to 
lecture  upon  this  play  to  a  class  of  ladies,  who  were  complete 
strangers  to  metrical  conceptions,  unless  an  exception  should 
be  made  in  favour  of  one  who  had  picked  up  somewhere  the 
terms  'arsis'  and  'thesis/  which  she  used  at  random  to 
the  admiration  of  the  rest.  At  first  I  recommended  Dr. 
Abbott's  book  to  them,  but  finally  found  it  expedient  to  adopt 
the  freer  system  which  I  bave  bere  endeavoured  to  ezplain, 
and  which  was  carefuUy  tested  as  we  went  through  the 
play.  Of  course  what  I  bave  dono  (even  supposing  it  to 
be  right  as  far  as  it  goes)  is  a  very  small  instalment  in- 
deed  of  a  complete  treatise  on  rhythm.  The  thing  wanted 
is  for  some  one  who  has  leisure  to  do  so,  (1)  to  go 
through  the  chief  works  of  ali  the  greatest  English  poets 
written  in  this  metre,  examining  how  each  had  employed 
the  different  modes  of  variation,  (2)  to  dq  the  same  for  ali 
other  metres,  (3)  to  treat  the  subject  from  the  historical 
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side,  starting  with  the  oldest  Anglo-Saxon  (if  one  may  use 
the  phrase  without  fear  of  Mr.  Freeman),  comparing  the 
deyelopment  of  metre  in  other  oonuected  languag^s,  and  if 
possìble  determining  preoisely  the  influence  of  foreìgn  metre 
OH  our  owDy  (4)  to  treat  the  subject  from  the  aesthetic  side, 
and  notioe  what  kinds  of  rhythm  or  of  recurrent  sound  were 
in  themselves  most  grateful  to  the  ear,  and  which  were  best 
suited  to  particular  classes  of  subject  or  kinds  of  feeling  ; 
(5)  lastly,  it  would  be  interesting  to  bave  a  less  elaborate 
account  of  foreign  and  alien  systems  of  rhythm  or  metre^  as 
the  quantitative  systems  of  the  anoients,  and  the  parellelisms 
of  the  Hebrews. 


Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis^s  Remarks  on  Professor  Mayor's 

Two  Papers  on  Ehythm. 

Whether  I  saw  the  few  lines  in  the  Philological  Trans- 
actions  for  1873-4,  p.  644,  which  givo  an  abstract  of  my 
opinions  on  the  heroic  line,  I  cannot  remember  ;  but  at  any 
rate  they  are  far  too  brief  and  unqualified  to  be  made  the 
foundation  of  criticism.  No  exceptions  are  pointed  out  and 
no  reasons  assigned.  When  I  am  made  to  say,  "The  unit  of 
measure  ìb  indiscriminately  either  dissyllabic  or  trissyllabic  " 
(allow  me  to  speli  both  words  with  88  ;  the  second  word  has 
quite  as  much  right  to  m  as  the  first,  and  neither  has  any 
rìght  to  more  than  one  8  etymologically),  I  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  every  measure  might  be  trissyllabic  at 
once  in  the  same  line  (though  a  poet  might  so  indulge  as  a 
variety  without  blame  from  me),  but  only  that  poetic  usage 
allowed  any  one  of  the  measures  to  be  trissyllabic,  and  no 
doubt  two  or  even  three  measures  in  the  same  line  might  be 
so.  Again,  when  I  said  that  "the  only  essential  was  that 
the  stress  should  fall  either  on  the  final  syllable  of  the  third 
measure,  or  on  the  final  syllables  of  the  second  and  fourth 
measures,"  I  was  clearly  regarding  exceptional  cases  in  which 
these  laws  preserved  the  feeling  of  the  rhythm,  and  not  cases 
in  which  the  feeling  of  another  rhythm  prevailed,  for  ex- 
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ampie,  not  a  case  in  which  the  initial  syllables  of  ali  but  the 
thìrd  measure,  or  ali  but  the  second  and  fourth  measures,  had 
the  stress»  not  such  a  line  as 

Hark  !  the  chonis  is  beard  sweetly  singing, 

which,  however,  a  poet  might  use /or  apurpose.  I  emphasise 
these  words,  because  poets  do  not  write  isolated  lines,  but 
passages,  and  the  rhythm  of  each  line  is  intended  to  fit  in 
with  the  rhythm  of  its  neighbours,  and  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  whole  sentiment,  so  that  isolated  lines  fail  to  convev 
the  poet's  intention  in  using  such  a  rhythm.  But  such 
general  rules  as  that  just  quoted  from  me  are  quite  in- 
adequate to  convey  the  laws  of  rhythm,  and  I  find  rhythmical 
lines  can  be  written  which  do  not  observe  them,  although 
their  observance  creates  rhythmical  lines.  Also  the  word 
''indiscriminately,"  as  applied  to  the  use  of  stress  in  unusual 
places  as  well  as  trissyllabic  feet,  must  only  be  received  as 
implying  an  infringement  of  old  rules  based  on  modem 
feeling,  and  not  the  haphazardism  of  nonsenso  verses. 

Mr.  Symonds's  article  on  Milton's  Blanic  Verse  I  know 
only  by  the  account  bere  given,  and,  so  far  as  I  understand 
him,  I  do  not  think  that  I  quite  agree  with  him.  My  own 
notions  are  positive  enough,  but  other  investigations  bave 
not  left  me  the  requisite  timo  (probably  a  twelvemonth)  to 
work  them  out,  even  in  the  many  years  since  I  first  published 
them,  in  my  phonetic  spelling,  in  my  JEss&nttals  of  Phonetics, 
1848,  pp.  75-77.  As  the  hook  has  long  been  out  of  print,  I 
will  quote  the  passage  at  length,  transliterating  the  phonetic 
spelling  of  the  originai  :— 

"An  English  heroic  verse  is  usually  stated  to  consist  of 
ten  syllables.  It  is  better  divided  into  five  groups,  each  of 
which  theoretically  consists  of  two  syllables,  of  which  the 
second  only  is  accented.  The  theoretical  English  verse  is 
therefore  01,  01,  01,  01,  01  [0=ab8ence,  l=ipre8ence  of 
stress]  ;  but  this  normal  form  is  very  seldom  found.  Practi- 
cally,  many  of  the  groups  are  allowed  to  consist  of  three 
syllables,  two  of  them  being  unaccented  ;  but  in  these  cases 
the  syllable  immediately  preceding  is  very  strongly  accented. 
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The  number  of  syllables  may  therefore  be  greater  tban  ten, 
while  the  accents  may  be,  and  most  generally  are,  less  than 
five.  It  is  necessary  for  an  English  verse  of  this  descrìption, 
that  there  should  be  an  accent  at  the  end  of  the  third  and 
fifth  group,  or  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth  ;  and  if 
either  of  these  requisites  is  complied  with,  other  accents 
may  be  distributed  almost  at  pleasure.  The  last  group  may 
also  bave  one  or  two  unaccented  syllables  after  ìts  last  accent. 
Mach  of  the  beauty  of  a  verse  arises  from  the  proper  dis- 
tribution  of  the  naturai  grouping  of  words  and  the  pauses 
between  them,  and  also  the  distribution  of  the  groups  of 
accents  among  the  groups  of  words.  Thus  the  second  or 
third  group  [that  is,  measure]  must  be  divided  in  almost 
every  case  [that  is,  must  be  distributed  between  two  words], 
or  the  effect  on  the  ear  will  not  be  harmonious  [this  rule  is 
very  generally  observed,  but  is  bere  too  absolutely  worded]. 
"We  will  illustrate  these  remarks  by  a  few  lines  from 
the  beginning  of  Milton,  not  distinguishing  sub-accented 
syllables  as  such,  but  reckoning  them  among  the  accented 
syllables,  in  order  to  simplify  the  analysis,  as  far  as  the 
rhythm  is  concemed/'  [Then  I  givo  the  first  sixteen  lines 
of  Paradise  Lost,  marking  accents  only  in  the  text,  and  in  a 
side-column  marking  the  accent  by  1,  sub-accent  by  ^,  non- 
accent  by  0,  separating  the  words  by  a  hjrphen,  and  the  rhyth- 
mical  groups  by  a  comma  ;  but  I  will  bere  write  the  line  of 
figures  under  its  line  of  text  for  more  direct  comparison, 
omit  the  hyphens,  which  thus  become  unnecessary,  and  alter 
0,  J,  1,  into  0,  1,  2,  for  distinctness,  preserving  the  originai 
scale  in  other  respects.] 

1.  Of  màn's  ffrst  disobédience,  and  the  fruit 

0         2,  1       0,0    3»    0  0         0,       0        2 

2.  Of  thàt  forbfdden  trée,  whose  mortai  tóste 

0       1.       0      2,    0  1,  0  2,     0      2 

3.  Bróngbt  déath  into  the  wórld,  and  dll  our  wóe 

1  9,  0  0,    0  2,  0       1,       0         2 

4.  With  1ÓS8  of  E'den,  till  one  gréater  man 

0  1,      0      2,    0       0,      0         2,      0       2 

5.  Restóre  us,  and  regdin  the  blfssfnl  séat, 

0       2,0       0,         0     3,      0  2,0       2 
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6.  Bing,  héayeDly  Muse,  thÀt,  on  the  secret  top 

2  2,      00  2,  1         0,      02,01 

7.  Of  Hóreb  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspfre 

0       2,  0     0,    0      s;oo      1,       0     2 

8.  Thàt  Bhépherdy  who  first  taught  the  chósen  séed 

1  2»        0  0,  2  2,  0         2,   0        2 

9.  In  the  begfnnìng,  how  the  héarens  and  éarth 

0      0^        0     2,     0  0,        0       2,       0         0  2 

10.  Kóse  out  of  chàoB.     Or,  ìf  Z(on  hfll 

2  0.      0       2,  0  1,       0     2,0      2 

11.  Delight  thee  more  ;  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flows 

02,  0         9,  0       2,  002»  •  % 

12.  F^t  by  the  óraclea  of  G6d,  V  thénce 

2        0,      0     2,0    0,     0       2.        1        2 

13.  Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adyenturous  song  : 

0      2,         0       2,00^0     2,     00  2 

H.   That  with  no  middle  flfght  inténds  to  sóar 

0  0,       2       2,     0         2,         02,        02 

15.  Abóve  the  Aónian  móunti  whfle  it  pursóes 

0      1,        0      0  2,0   0  2,  2       0,       0    2 

16.  Thfngs  nnattémpted  yét,  in  pròse  or  rh^e 

2  0,  0       2,     0       1,      0       2,        0        s 

''In  theee  sixteèn  linea,  there  ìb  not  one  with  a  superfiaous 
syllable  at  the  end  of  the  line,  but  linea  1,  6,  7,  9,  11  and  13 
bave  eleven  syllables,  and  line  15  has  as  roany  aa  twelve 
syllables.  There  are  several  groupSi  therefore,  of  more  than 
two  syllables,  some  groups  of  two,  and  one  (in  the  first  line) 
of  three  unaccented  syllables.  Sometimes  a  group  has  tiro 
accenta,  as  in  linea  6,  8,  14.  Lines,  1,  3,  6,  7,  8,  15,  owe 
their  rhythm  to  accenta  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  fifth 
g^ups  ;  linea  2,  4, 6,  9,  [10]»  12, 13, 16,  to  accenta  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  fourth  groups  ;  and  both  characterìatica 
are  united  in  linea  11,  14.  The  mode  in  which  theae  neces- 
sary  conditions  are  diversified,  by  the  introduction  of  other 
and  unexpected  accenta,  or  by  the  omission  of  accenta,  ìb 
yery  remarkable,  and  shews  the  art  and  rhythroical  feeling 
of  the  poet.  So  far  from  the  theoretical  standard,  02, 02,  02, 
02,  02,  being  of  Constant  recurrence,  we  only  find  one  line 
(the  second)  in  which  it  is  strictly  observed  ;  and  eveu  then 
we  bave  to  assume  that  sub-accents  bave  the  same  effect  on 
the  ear  aa  primary  accenta,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
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Line  11,  in  spile  of  the  tliree  syllables  in  the  fourth  group, 
approaches  the  theoretical  standard  nearer  than  any  other 
verse/'  [And  I  might  have  added,  line  11  is  immedìately 
sucoeeded  by  line  12,'  whioh,  as  a  contrasta  goes  mìles  away 
from  the  standard  form.] 

At  a  later  perioda  in  my  Early  English  Fronunciation, 
Fart  I.,  1869,  pp.  333-5,  I  made  some  passing  remarks  on 
Chaucer's  rhythm  as  different  from  the  modem,  and  I  laid 
down  my  modem  tests  with  a  few  yariations,  thus  : 

''In  the  modem  verse  of  five  measures,  there  must  he  a 
principal  stress  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  second  and  fourth 
measures  ;  or  of  the  first  and  fourth  measures  ;  or  of  the 
third  and  some  other  measure.  There  is  also  generally  a 
stress  upon  the  last  syllable  of  the  fifth  measure  ;  but  if  any 
one  of  the  three  conditions  above  stated  is  satisfied,  the 
verse,  so  far  as  stress  is  concemed,  is  complete,  no  matter 
what  other  syllables  have  a  greater  or  less  stress  or  length." 
Then  in  a  foot-note  :  "  The  length  of  syllables  has  much  to 
do  with  the  force  and  character  of  a  verse,  but  does  not  form 
part  of  its  rhythmical  laws.'^  Then,  going  on  in  the  text, 
"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  commonly  or 
regularly  fiye  stresses,  one  to  each  measure."  And  I  add  in 
a  foot-note,  '*  Take,  for  example,  the  first  six  linee  of  Lord 
Byron's  Corsair,  marking  the  even  measures  by  italics,  and 
the  relative  amount  of  stress  by  0, 1,  2,  we  have — 

1.  O'er  the  alad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea 

10,       12,0      0,    0        2,  12 

2.  Our  thoughts  aè  houndìeas  and  our  èouls  as  free, 

1  1,  02,00,0        2,       02 

3.  Far  as  thè  breeu  can  bear,  the  ^Tlows  foam, 

2  0,     0        1,         0        2,         0      1,      0  2 

4.  Surrey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home  ! 

0  1,        0       2,     0         0,      0    2,        0         2 

5.  Tbese  are  our  realms,  do  limi^  to  their  sway — 

2         0,       0  1,  2    1,    0       0,       0  2 

6.  Our  flag  the  aoeptte  ali  who  meet  obey. 

1  2,02,0      1,       1        2,02 

"  The  distribution  of  stress  is  seen  to  he  very  varied,  but 
the  action  of  the  rules  given  in  the  test  is  well  marked. 
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Different  readers  would  probably  differ  in  the  ratios  1  and  2, 
in  some  linea,  and  others  might  think  that  it  would  be  sof- 
ficient  to  mark  stress  and  no  stress.  The  last  line  most 
nearly  approaches  to  having  five  principal  stresses." 

My  observations  on  Dr.  Abbott's  prosodica!  system,  with 
which  I  find  that  I  profoundly  disagree,  on  p.  927  of  my 
Early  English  Pronunciation,  and  my  general  remarks  on 
metro  on  pp.  927-953  of  the  same,  together  with  my  special 
remarks,  p.  929,  quoted  by  Professor  Mayor  in  this  paper, 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  above  quotations,  with 
which  Professor  Mayor  was  evidently  nnacqoainted.  But 
I  should  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  observations  he 
has  made  on  the  special  propositions  of  Early  English  Pro- 
nunciation,  p.  929,  that  ''the  whole  subject  of  English 
metres  requires  investigation  on  the  basis  of  accent.  The 
old  names  of  measures  borrowed  from  Latin  prosodists  are 
entirely  misleading,  and  the  routine  scansion  with  the  accent 
on  alternate  syllables  is  known  only  to  grammarians,  haying 
never  been  practised  by  poets/'  I  should,  however,  premise 
that  ali  my  remarks  on  rhythm  and  metre  in  the  above  quo- 
tations are  merely  obiter  dieta,  occurring  almost  parentheti- 
cally  in  the  midst  of  works  devoted  to  other  investigations, 
and  give  nothing  but  hints  or  indications  of  a  theory  which 
I  had  neither  space  nor  occasion  to  elaborate  in  thoae  works. 

My  objection  to  the  old  names  of  measures  is  not  senti- 
mental,  it  is  scientific.  If  I  accept  Horace's  definition,  A.P. 
261— 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  vocàtur  iambus — 

I  cannot  apply  it  to  a  measure  of  two  syllables  in  which  the 
second  has  the  greater  force,  and  the  ratio  of  their  lengths  is 
indifferent.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  the  classica!  names 
has  arisen  from  our  not  understanding  them,  that  is,  not 
having  the  feeling  for  what  they  expressed,  and  that  it  is 
essential  to  our  comprehension  of  classica!  metres  to  dis- 
sociate their  terminology  from  that  of  modem  metres  which 
bave  nothing  in  common  with  them.  For  the  whole  subject 
of  ancient  metres,  and  the  meaning  of  their  regulative  eie* 
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ment  length,  with  its  modiiication  by  pitch,  and  its  absolate 
freedom  from  force,  I  must  refer  to  my  Practical  Hinié  on 
the  Quantitative  Pronunciation  qf  Latin,  1874,  which  is  de- 
Yoted  to  the  explanation  of  a  series  of  exercìses  for  working 
out  the  conception  into  practical  execution.  The  word  foot, 
and  names  of  feet,  have  reference  solely  to  length,  without 
noticing  pitch  or  force.  Our  groups  of  syllables,  or  measures, 
as  I  have  proposed  to  cali  them,  have  reference  solely  to 
force,  without  noticing  pitch  or  length.  But  the  ancient 
rhythms  were  also  materially  swayed  by  pitch,  although  that 
entered  only  by  a  sidepath  into  practice,  and  did  not  directly 
affect  the  rules,  except  as  related  to  the  distribution  of  words 
among  feet,  as  the  hexametral  caesiira  in  Latin,  where  the 
position  of  the  high  pitch  syllable  in  words  was  determined 
by  a  mechanical  mie  unknown  in  Greek,  so  that  caesùra  does 
not  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  Greek  hexameters,  but  comes 
in  solely  through  the  action  of  pause,  or  break  in  speaking 
between  words.^  In  the  same  way  our  English  verse,  though 
based  on  altemations  of  force,  is  materially  govemed  by 
length,  and  pause,  is  seldom  or  never  unaccompanied  by 
variety  of  pitch  unknown  in  prose,  and  is  more  than  ali 
perhaps  govemed  by  weight,  which  is  due  to  expression  and 
mental  conceptions  of  importance,  and  is  distinct  from  force, 
length,  pitch  and  pause,  or  silence;  but  results  partly  from  ex- 
pression in  delivery  (a  very  different  thing  from  mere  empha- 
sis),  produced  by  quality  of  tono  and  gliding  pitch,  with  often 
actual  weakness  of  tono,  and  partly  from  the  mental  effect 
of  the  constructlonal  predominance  of  conceptions,  as  of  sub- 
stantivea  over  adjectives,  and  verbs  over  adverbs,  even  when 

^  The  rhythm  of  both  Latin  and  Greek  Terse  is  decidedly  and  importantly 
affected  by  the  distrìbution  of  pitch.  The  nnmber  of  high  pitch  syllables  in  a 
line  depends  on  the  number  of  words  in  both.  But  the  position  of  that  high 
pitch  syllable  was  determined  in  Latin  mechanically,  by  the  length  of  the  ^enm- 
tim  in  polysyllables,  and  was  fixed  in  dissyllables  and  monosyllables.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  Greek.  The  main  action  of  caesQra  in  Latin  hexameters  is  to 
throw  the  high  pitch  off  the  first  srllable  of  dactyls  and  spondees.  In  Greek  this 
effect  coold  be  otherwise  obtainea,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  caesQra  in  Greek  is 
not  so  strictly  obserred  in  hexameters.  In  Greek  iambics  it  seems  to  act  solely 
by  distributing  feet  among  different  words^  through  the  action  of  the  naturai 
break  thus  occasioned.  Tne  different  treatment  of  the  pentameter  in  Greek  and 
Latin  yery  well  illustrates  what  I  mean,  but  the  subject  requires  a  detailed  treat- 
ment which  I  am  at  preeent  nnable  to  gire  it. 
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tbe  gteater  fiiroe  or  emphasis  ìs  giTen  to  Ihe  lìghter  wmdfl. 

Wéight  18  a  Tery  oomplex  phenomeiiay  ilierelarey  which 

oertaìnlj  affects  Engliah  rliythm  in  a  remadcaUe  manner  at 

tìmes,  entirelj  crossiiig  the  mles  of  force  or  Btre&gth.    We 

want,  tberefore,  a  nonienelatiiie  which  ahaU  diatingiiìah  ^^ 

of  force,  lengthy  pitch,  and  weight  in  ayllaUes,  and  in  gnrapa 

of  fljllables  bo  affected,  and  of  degrees  of  diirati<Ni  of  ailence. 

Oar  rhjrthnia  are  tlius  greatlj  more  complìcated  than  tiie 
claarical,  bo  for  as  we  can  appredate  tli^n,  ezoqpt  the  dithy- 

rambic  and  the  oomicy  which,  as  Cicero  felt»  reqoired  mnaic 

(Or.  S  183--4y  qnoB  com  cantu  apoliaverÌB  nuda  paene  remanet 

oratio.)     By-the-bye^  I  cannot  think  that  moderna  who  do 

not  feel  quantity  like  the  ancienta,  sach  as  Bitschl  and 

Wagner,  can  ha^e  nnderstood  Plantiu's  metres  better  than 

CioCTo'a  ears,  or,  to  take  a  poefa,  Horace's  (A.  P.  270-4X  to 

which  qnantity  waa  perfecdy  familiar  aa  the  foondatìon  of 

rhythm* 

I  bave  elaborated  a  aeries  of  expreesions  for  degreea  of 

force,  length,  pitch,  weight,  and  silence,  which  will  in  some 

way  aToid  the  great  ambignities,  and  indeed  contradictionfl» 

which  occor  in  the  nae  of  the  worda  aecetU  and  en^^ham 

among  writers  on  rhjrthm.     Theae  are  aa  followa.     Nine 

degreea  are  diatìngoiahed,  repreaentable  by  the  nnmbera  1, 

the  amalleat,  to  9,  the  greateat    But  of  theae  three  are  prìn- 

cipal,  each  havìng  a  auper-  and  anb-form. 
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9.  fopeirtroiig      raperlong       tiqierhigli       miperheftTy         npeqifnii 

S.'—^strang  —  long     —  high     —  heavy      —  greai 

7.  mbstrong         sablong  gabhigh  sabheaTj  sal^grasl 

6.  sapennean       sapennedial    gapemùddle    supermodente    8iq)eniiediii]ii 
6. — mean    —  mediai  —  middle —  moderate —  medium 

4.  sabmeaa  sabniedial       rabmiddle       nibmoderate       sabmediiim 

3.  nipenreak        rapenhoit      snperlow        superlight  rapefanaU 

2. — iceak    —  short    —  lou?      —  tight        —  small 

1.  sabweak  sabshort         aablow  sablight  rabanaD 

For  ali  practical  purposea  the  three  prìncipal  degreea  Bof- 
fice, but  fewer  will  not  aerve.      I  bave  found  it  of  great 
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practical  adyantage  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a  ètrong  syllable, 
quite  ìndependendy  of  tlie  orìgin  of  ita  strength^  which  may 
arise  from  ita  position  as  an  acoented  syllable  in  polysyllables^ 
or  from  its  emphatic  pronunciation  in  a  monosyllable.  Thus 
we  may  say  that  Englisb  rhythm  is  primarily  govemed  by 
alternations  and  groupe  of  strong  and  weak  syllables,  and 
that  it  is  materially  inflaenced  by  alternations  and  groups  of 
long  and  short,  high  and  low,  heavy  and  light  syllables,  and 
great  and  small  pauses.  The  names  of  these  groups  wonld 
require  great  care  to  be  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  I  bave 
not  yet  attempted  to  work  them  out.  As  English  Terse 
would  bave,  howeyer,  to  be  studied  in  referenoe  to  ali  of 
them,  it  is  Tery  easy  to  express  a  group  of  syllables  by  the 
initials  F,  L,  P,  W,  S,  and  the  oorresponding  figures.  Thus 
what  used  to  be  called  an  accentuai  iambus  will  assume  any 
of  the  forma  F  19,  29,  39,  49,  59,  69,  79,  89;  or  F  18,  28, 
38,  48,  68,  68,  78  ;  or  F  17,  27,  37,  47,  57,  67  ;  or  F 16,  26, 
36,  46,  56  ;  or  F  15,  25,  36,  45  ;  or  F  14,  24,  34  ;  or  F  13, 
23  ;  or  F  12  ;  and  very  subtle  ears  might  be  ready  to  ap- 
preciate  ali  these  forms,  although  the  forms  F  28,  68,  25 
would  be  ali  that  might  be  generally  reckoned.  But  in  such 
groups  we  might  also  haye  L  28,  68,  26  ;  P  28,  58,  26  ;  and 
W  28,  68,  26.  Thus  F  28+ W  28,  and  F  28+ W  68,  would 
haye  yery  different  effects,  and  new  effects  would  be  intro- 
duced  by  the  distribution  of  the  syllables  in  a  group  among 
different  words  and  the  length  of  the  oorresponding  silences, 
if  any — ^no  silence  not  being  marked.  It  will  be  found  not 
easy  to  take  note  of  ali  these  peculiarities  in  reading  a  piece 
of  poetry.  Joshua  Steele  and  James  Rush  tried  much  this 
way,  see  my  paper  on  Accent  and  Emphasis,  Philological 
Transactions,  1873-4,  pp.  129-132.  Steele  attended  to 
length  and  silence  in  one,  under  the  name  of  time,  and  dis- 
tributed  them  so  as  to  diyide  speech,  in  prose  or  yerse,  into 
equal  interyals  of  time,  answering  to  musical  bara;  he 
eapecially  noted  pitch,  and  also  force,  not  howeyer  as  bere 
employed,  but  as  part  of  erpression,  and  hence  forming  part 
of  weight,  and  oorresponding  to  the  crescendos  and  diminu- 
endos  of  music,  and  in  fact  the  whole  apparatus  of  oratory. 
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What  is  bere  meant  by  force  he  calla  weight,  and  makes  it 
agree  so  completely  with  the  beating  of  a  condactor  of  music, 
that  he  assigns  weight  to  siiences. 

Whea  merely  two  grades  are  necessary,  the  long  vowel, 
implying  a  long  syllable,  has  the  long  mark,  as  sèaé;  the 
long  eyllable  ^th  a  short  yowel  may  bave  the  short  mark 
over  the  vowel,  as  stréngth;  short  yowels  and  syllables  are  un- 
marked.  Strong  syllables  bave  a  turned  period  (*)  after  a  long 
vowel,  as  re^gion,  or  the  consonant  foUowing  a  short  vowel, 
as  wrétch'ed  ;  weak  syllables  are  unmarked.  High  syllables 
bave  an  acute  accent  over  the  short  vowel  in  short  syllables, 
as  cdnò,  or  after  the  vowel  hearing  the  long  or  short  mark  in 
long  syllables,  as  cd'nd,  cà'ntò.  The  gilde  down  from  a  high 
pitch  to  a  low  one,  always  on  a  long  vowel,  is  marked  by  the 
circumflex,  as  sùme.  The  glide  up  from  a  low  pitch  to  a 
high  one,  also  always  on  a  long  vowel,  is  marked  by  a  grave 
accent  on  the  vowel  foUowed  by  an  acute  accent  after  it,  as 
Norwegian  dcfg.  The  low  pitch  is  unmarked.  But  a  grave 
accent  marks  a  stili  lower  pitch.  Heavy  syllables  are  in 
italics,  light  syllables  unmarked.  Emphasis  as  affecting  a 
whole  word  is  represented  by  (')  placed  before  the  whole 
word,  and  will  mark  any  peculiarity  of  expression  by  which 
it  is  indicated  in  speech.  Silence,  when  not  marked  by  the 
usuai  points  or  dashes,  or  in  addition  to  these,  may  be  de* 
noted  by  (q),  a  turned  mark  of  degrees,  for  small,  and  (o),  a 
turned  zero,  for  long  siiences.  Odd  measures  should  end 
with  I  or  ),  and  even  measures  with  ].  By  this  means  ali 
the  principal  points  of  rhythm  can  be  easily  marked  by 
ordinary  types. 

From  the  above  it  wiQ  be  seen  how  minute  are  my  own 
notions  of  rhythm  as  actually  practised  by  poeta  in  a  de- 
veloped  state  of  literature,  not  those  who  had  to  struggle 
with  singsong  doggrel,  as  in  much  of  our  oldest  rhymes. 
This  also  shews  in  what  senso  I  consider  the  old  clasaical 
terms  '^misleading'' — principally,  as  now  used,  in  studying 
clasaical  metrea  with  modem  preposaessions, — and  also  as 
utterly  insufficient  for  English  purposes. 

''Routine  scansion  is  the  naturai  form  of  poetry  to  a 
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child/'  Le»  ìt  is  one  of  those  childish  thiiigs  whìch  the  man 
puts  aside.  "  It  is  the  rìght  butter-women's  rank  to  market. 
This  Ì8  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses  1  Why  do  you  infect 
yourself  with  themP"  (As  You  Like  It,  Act  III.  So.  2, 
speeches  26  and  28.)  Children  leam  this  from  nurses,  a 
very  ill-educated  class  unfortunately.  The  way  I  pursued 
to  givo  my  own  children  other  conceptions  (when  they  were 
old  enough  for  them,  from  about  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of 
age)  was  to  read  out  verse  to  them,  and  study  verse  with 
them.  For  myself,  I  had  acquired  my  feeling  for  rhythm, 
ìiot  from  the  thousands  of  Latin  and  Greek  verses  which  I 
made  publicly,  but  from  private  attempts  at  English  verse, 
beginning,  when  very  young,  with  the  notion  that  I  had 
only  to  put  ten  syllables  into  eaoh  line,  and  finding  to  my 
surprìse  that  that  was  not  enough,  for  that  some  lines  had  a 
little  life,  while  others  were  disjointed  doUs.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate  that  it  is  difficult  to  hear  poetry  read  at  ali,  and 
much  more  so  to  hear  it  decently  read,  and  that  even  our 
tragedians  are  not  agreed  as  to  how  blank  verse  should  he 
delivered.     But  fancy  Hamlet  scanning  his  soliloquies  thus  ! 

To  h^'f  or  n^'^  to  h^*  ;  that  tr  the  ^«è'«*tion. 

F  P  W  2       8,        2       8,        2      8,  2        8,2        8,         2 

This  is  the  ''routine  scansion"  which  I  deprecate,  this  is 
the  scansion  which,  as  I  understand  them,  grammarians  lay 
down,  and  which  I  cannot  believe  that  poets  ever  practised, 
whatever  early  rhymesters  may  bave  done. 

I  will  conclude  by  appending  a  few  lines  which  I  bave  put 
together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  contrasting  irregularities 
with  regularities.  Lines  in  strange  rhythms  would  never  be 
so  accumulated  and  contrasted  in  practice.  I  mark  them  for 
force  only  below,  but  roughly  for  length,  pitch,  weight, 
silence,  and  measure,  in  the  text,  and  add  remarks. 

1.  In  the|  black'  «i&y*'o]  gHm*mèrs|  the  pà''le]  cò'ld  mòO'tiQ 

2       2.  6  8,  8  2,         2  6,  6  8 

2.  S&d*  gb5*8t|  of  nVght,^  and  the  Btà'Tsl  twìn'hlè]  arou'nd 

5  9,        9  ft,  2        2         8,  7       2,       2      6 

or,  2        2,        7  8,      2        2      6 

3.  Ti-èiu'blingl  »pàn'gU%'S\  set'  in|  ber  dà'Tk]  gàu'ze  vèi'l 

8  2,  5         2,  5     2,       2  6,  7  8 
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4.  Pà'le  qttèe'nf  \  pu're  jtt5tf'ii,]dii'll'  ^u&*n J  forlo'^ra]  qnèe'Do;  à'^yen 

5  6,.  6  6,  7  5,  2       8,  8  9 

6,  Give  me|  the  Bò-'lcìàì  glò'w,\  the  brl'ght]  e(id'l^  then 

7  a,        2,     8.         S  7,  2  7,  8  2 

6.  Fit-ful|ly  gé'lnial /te-»»tf,o|  ll'ghting]  ea'ch  chèe*k, 

6      2,     2     7,'    2  2         7,  8      6,  5  8, 

7.  Qìl'dìngI  èach  9ml'U\  brf 'ghteomel  aocom'lpaoiment 

8  5,  6  8,  8  8,         2     8,  1    2    2 

8.  Of  bri'ghtlsome  mel'lody  if  Qg'|ing  firom  brt'ghtlsome  héa^'rts. 

2         8,  8        8,    82       8,  82  8,  S  8 

9.  The  rìg'lid  If -ne]  encà"sed|  in  rig'lid  rù'-leSo, 

2       7,       2        7,  2      7,  1      7,        2        7 

10.  Ab  dù'll'l  as  stàg'lnant  wà\ter^{i  dH'll's]  the  mi*nd 

1       8,  1      8,  1        7,      1  8,  2         7 

11.  That  lòng's\  to  frSe'-]  iteelf-J  ^^  ha'-rah]  eonU-d'lo 

1  8,  l      8,  2    7,  1  7,  2       8 

12.  Ando'in|the  Tà'irìed  rhy'th'\m  of  hèa'*rt]  and  8oa''l 

8         1,     1      7,       2  7,        1     1         7,  18 

13.  Fèe''l8the|  8iin*-y<y<?*,]  trùe'  pÒ'\esy^8''\  trùe'*  it^ng' 

7  1,         8  7,  78,12,  7  8 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  force  is  bere  very  inaufficient 
for  marking  the  rhythm^  and  that  length,  weìght  and  silence 
bave  much  effect.  The  only  regalar  linea  are  9, 10,  11,  and 
they  have  a  singularly  dull  effect  among  the  others.  Some 
of  the  linea  set  ali  ordinary  rules  at  nought,  and  some  readers 
may  take  them,  as  Goethe's  mother  took  Elopstock's  Messiah, 
for  "prose  run  mad.'*  Line  1,  an  ordinary  form,  begins 
with  two  short  and  weak  syllables,  followed  by  two  strong 
and  long  ones,  of  wbich  the  first,  "bl^ck*,"  has  a  sbort  Towel 
and  an  ordinary  pitch,  and  the  second,  "  sky 'V  bas  a  long  diph- 
thong,  and  with  a  bigher  pitch.  The  next  two  measures  are 
of  the  form  strong- weak  weak-strong,  very  usuai  at  the  com- 
mencement  or  on  beginning  the  tbird  or  fourtb  measure. 
The  tbird  measure,  "glim'mSrs,"  has  a  sbort  strong  bigb  first 
syllable,  and  a  long  weak  low  second  syllable,  whicb  is  also 
very  common.  The  three  long  strong  syllables  whicb  dose 
the  line  are  very  common  as  an  ending,  the  first  is  bigb, 
and  the  other  two  descend,  but  the  voice  must  not  drop  to 
'*m5o*'n,"  as  the  sentence  does  not  end.  The  weigbt  of  the 
last  word  makes  tbe  metre  secure.     In  line  2  tbere  are  tbree 
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long  and  rather  strong  syllables,  but  the  pitch  is  low^  and 
the  weight  unimportant.  These  are  relieved  by  the  tris» 
syllabic  third  measure,  in  which  the  first  two  syllables  are 
extremely  light  short  and  weak.  The  pitch  rises  on  the 
long  and  strong  '*  sta 'rs/'  but  higher  yet  on  its  verb  (and 
hence  heavy)  "  twin'klé,"  in  which  the  first  syllable  is  short 
and  strong,  but  the  second  long  and  weak,  the  le  standing 
for  the  long  /  only.  Line  3  does  not  satisfy  any  one  of  my 
three  tests,  for  it  is  only  the  fourth  and  fifth  measures  which 
end  with  a  strong  syllable.  On  examination^  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  line  consists  of  two  sections  ;  the  first^  '^  trèm'bling 
spftn'glésy"  of  two  measures  with  the  strong  and  long  syllable 
first,  and  the  last  ending  with  »  long  syllable;  and  the 
secondy  **  set'  in  ber  da  *rk  gau*ze  m*V/'  of  three  measures, 
of  which  the  first  two  are  common  initial  and  post-pausal 
measures  (strong-weak+weak-strong),  and  it  is  this  arrange- 
ment which  saves  the  line;  the  last  three  syllables  are  ali 
strong,  but  the  last  is  the  heaviest,  and  this  makes  the  line 
complete.     It  would  bé  easy  to  alter  the  line  to 

Set'  in|  ber  dà*'rk]  gàu'ze  vè%'l\  like  trèm']bling  spàn'gUsy 
or  to 

Trém'blingl  like  spà'n'Jglès  in|  her  dà'rk]  gàu'ze  rérV, 
or 

Like  sp&'n'lgles  tréoi'jbling  in|  her  dà-rk]  gàu-ze  vèv^h 

But  ali  these  would  be  far  more  commonplace  both  in  rhythm 
and  poetry.  At  present,  the  beginning  of  the  line  typifies 
the  feeling  of  the  trembling  starlight,  while  the  three  strong 
final  syllables  contrast  this  with  the  dark  expanse  of  the 
heavens. 

Line  4,  with  its  nine  strong  syllables,  is  strange.  The 
fifth  syllable,  "dull,''  has  decidedly  more  force  than  the 
sixth,  ^'queen,"  because  the  word  forms  a  climax,  but  the 
''queen"  throughout  has  much  weight  from  grammatical 
reasons,  which  restores  the  balance  of  rhythm.  The  slight 
pause  in  the  fifth  measure  raises  the  *^  queen  "  in  force,  and 
also  requires  the  pitch  to  be  sustained,  that  the  ear  may  be 
prepared  for  the  ''a''ye/'  which  not  only  rises  in  force,  but 
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much  more  in  pitch,  and  must  be  followed  bj  a  much  longer 
silence,  ready  for  the  burst  in  the  next  line  (5),  where  the 
first  words,  "give  me  the,"  will  be  very  short,  though 
"  givo  "  will  be  distinctly  emphasised,  and  with  a  mach 
lower  pitch  than  the  preceding  "a'*ye."  The  chief  force 
Comes  on  "sc'^cial,"  which  will  lengthen  its  first  syllable 
and  rise  in  pitch,  whereas  "  glow  "  will  be  nearly  as  strong, 
much  heavier,  but  lower.  The  last  four  syllables  seem  to 
knock  Terse  on  the  head,  but  the  nearly  equal  force  of 
"bright"  and  "coal,"  with  heavier  weight  and  higher  pitch 
of  "coal,"  allow  the  slight  pause  after  it;  the  weak  but 
lengthened  "the"  (which  must  bave  a  perceptible  pause 
after  it,  without  dropping  the  voice  to  the  lowest  pitch,  to 
fili  up  the  last  measure),  prepares  the  mind  to  contrast  the 
steady  brightness  of  the  glowing  coal  with  the  jerking  dart^ 
ing  flame — typified  in  the  whole  two  lines  6  and  7,  first  by 
the  three-fold  recurrence  of  the  group  strong- weak+weak- 
strong  (the  first  united  with  another  of  the  form  weak-weak- 
strong,  having  the  weak  syllables  almost  sub-weak  and  sub- 
short, and  the  two  others,  complete  in  themselves,  with  the 
weak  syllables  risisg  to  medium  force  and  mediai  length), 
and  next  in  the  curious  form  of  the  last  two  measures  of 
line  7,  "  accòm'paniment,"  which  must  retain  ali  its  five 
syllables.  The  gushing  of  the  "melody"  is  indicated  in  a 
similar  manner  by  the  two  trissyllabic  measures  in  line  8  ; 
the  efiect  may  be  readily  seen  by  avoiding  them  thus — 

Of  brl'ghtsome  no'tes,  rìag*ÌDg  from  brl'ghtsome  bèa^'rts, 
or,  worse  far,  but  restoring  regularity— 

Of  brI''ght8ome  nó-'^tes,  that  ri'ng*  from  brl'ghtsome  hèa^'rts, 

where  I  bave  marked  the  regular  singsong  pitch.     One  can 
fancy  Pope  "  correcting  "  to  this  form  ! 

After  the  three  very  duU  regular  lines  9,  10,  11,  the  ear 
is  greatly  relieved  by  the  line  12,  beginning  with  three  weak 
syllables,  rising  to  a  climax  of  weight  and  pitch  in  "  rhythm," 
and  introducing  a  trissyllabic  fourth  measure,  with  sustained 
pitch  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  fifth  measure  to  mark  the 
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parenthetical  dause,  and  lead  on  to  the  last  line  13,  wìth  ita 
heavy  leDgthj  rhytbm,  marked  especially  by  the  word  '^sua- 
god/'  which  has  most  force  on  the  first  syllable,  ''  san/'  but 
higher  pitch  and  heavier  weìght  on  the  second,  ^'god."  The 
last  three  measures  of  this  line,  with  four  long,  strong,  and 
heavy  syllables,  is  relieved  by  distributing  them  into  two 
groups  of  two,  separated  by  a  very  light  weak  measure  with 
a  last  syllable  of  mediai  length,  which  saves  the  line  from 
ponderosity  without  detracting  from  its  majesty. 

These  observations  on  my  own  linee,  patohed  together  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  exemplification,  will  serve  to  show  the 
method  in  which,  if  I  could  bestow  the  requisite  time  upon 
them,  I  should  study  the  rhythms  of  real  poets,  and  the  great 
complexity  of  English  rhythms  in  the  state  they  bave 
reached  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Shakspere  had  learned  to  he  daring  in  metre  as  well 
as  poetry.  But  each  poet  wouLd  bave  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  bis  antecedente  and  bis  contemporaries,  and  the 
state  of  our  language  at  the  time,  as  shewn  by  its  pronunci- 
ation,  and  its  prose  manipulation.  Each  poet,  worthy  of 
being  so  called,  bears  bis  own  individuai  rhythmical  stamp, 
as  well  as  that  of  bis  age.  TjTe  must  not  judge  Ghaucer's 
rhythms  by  Browning's  or  Swinbume's,  any  more  than  we 
must  judge  the  unison  music  of  the  Greeks  by  the  choral 
music  of  Handel  and  Bach. 

9  Not  1876.  Alex.  J.  ElLIS. 


Appendix.    By  Professor  J.  B.  Mayqr. 

I  am  giad  that  my  paper  should  bave  furnished  the  occasion 
for  Mr.  Ellis's  interesting  remarks,  espeeially  as  I  fiud  from 
them  that  bis  views  are  much  more  in  accordance  with  my 
own  than  I  feared  might  bave  been  the  case.  If  I  rightly 
interpret  bis  words,  bis  position  is  equally  removed  from  Dr. 
Abbott's  mechanical  system,  and  from  the  intuitivist  nega- 
tion  of  system.  While  freely  admitting  trisyllabic  feet  and 
variation  of  accent,  he  retains  the  division  of  the  line  into 

29 
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five  groups  of  not  less  tbaa  two  syllables  eacW  a^^  &p- 
parently  only  recog:nize8  such  trisyllabic  groape  as  have 
the  aocent  on  the  first  or  Liat  syllable  (the  dactyl  or  ana- 
paest).  In  some  points  the  rule  which  he  lays  down  would 
be  stricter  than  mine,  in  some  perhaps  more  lax.  Tkìa  we 
shall  see  farther  on.  Before  enterìng  intb  details,  I  should 
like  to  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  intuitivist  schooL  I  took 
Mr.  Sjmonds  as  the  best  example  I  knew,  but  Mr.  Swin- 
bame  perhaps  is  the  writer  who  has  gone  to  the  farthest 
estreme  in  this  path  of  subjective  metrical  criticiam.  To 
givo  one  instance:  in  his  revìew  of  Bossetti's  edition  of 
Shelley,  he  quotes  from  The  Lament,  to  show  the  "  ineffiible 
effect  of  indefinable  sweetness  prodaced  by  the  sappression 
of  a  single  syllable/'  To  judge  it  better  I  will  giye  the 
whole  : — 

0  world  !  0  life  !  0  time  ! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb, 

TrerablÌDg  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before  ; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime  ? 

Kg  more — oh,  never  more  ! 

Out  of  the  day  and  niffht 
A  Joy  has  taken  flight  : 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar. 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 

No  more — oh,  neyer  more  ! 

Mr.  Bossetti  suggests  the  insertion  of  ^'autumn''  in  the  line 
Fresh  sprìng,  and  summer,  [autumn]  and  winter  hoar, 

in  order  to  make  it  equal  to  the  corresponding  line, 
Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  myself  feel  the  want  of  another 
foot,  as  far  as  the  rhythm  of  the  line  is  ooncemed,  bnt 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  poet,  in  speaking  of  the  Joy 
which  has  passed  from  the  year,  should  omit  to  mention 
autumn.     However,  this  modeet  proposai  makes  Mr.  Swin- 

'  I  onght  to  have  allowed  an  occasionai  monosyllabic  first  measore,  asÌB 
Ghauoer. — A.  J.  £. 
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barne  boil  over  with  fary.  For  a  page  and  a  half  he  prò- 
longs  hia  shriek  agaìnst  this  '4iicredible  outrage/'  ''atrocity/' 
"damnable  corraption/'  for  which  ^'one  tlioiisand  years  of 
pargatorìal  fire  would  be  an  insufficient  atonement/'  and 
•o  OQ.  One  may  be  ready  to  allow  that  no  man  living 
haa  a  finer  ear  for  melody  than  Mr.  Swinbume;  bui  this 
way  of  talking,  ìf  it  ìs  not  mere  foolish  affectation,  seems 
to  me  downright  madnesfl.  A  poet,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
except  the  author  of  Sordello,  writes  to  please  either  the 
mass  of  men,  or  the  majority  of  educated  men,  not  some 
small  clique  wbo  are  to  lord  it  over  the  rest  of  the  worid, 
and  force  theif  own  fancies  down  eyerybody  eWs  throat. 
I  oonfess  that,  in  every  line  of  thought,  I  have  an  extreme 
suspicion  of  these  noisy  overbearing  disputante,  and,  in  the 
interest  of  freedom,  I  hold  it  each  man's  duty  to  resist  their 
ipae  dixiiè  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  No  doabt  it  is  in- 
tereeting  to  leam  that  Mr.  Swinburne  prefers  one  line  to 
another,  just  as  it  is  to  leam  that  Mr.  Kuskin  prefers  one 
painting  to  another;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
empowered  to  givo  the  final  verdict  of  the  world,  and  the 
violent  language  in  which  they  indulge  very  much  lessens 
the  weight  which  would  otherwise  attach  to  their  authority. 

To  return  now  to  Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  stili  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  limitation  which  he  puts  upon  the  general  rule  that 
every  foot  admtts  of  the  inversion  of  the  accent.  In  his 
remarks  he  gives  two  views,  not  quite  consistent  with  each 
other,  one  of  which  appeared  for  the  first  timo  in  1848,  and 
the  other  in  1869.  According  to  the  former,  'Mt  is  neces- 
sary  that  there  shouid  be  an  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
either  of  the  third  and  fifth  measures,  or  of  the  second 
and  fourth.  If  either  of  these  requisites  is  complied  with, 
other  accents  may  be  distributed  almost  at  pleasure."  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  view,  **  there  must  be  a  principal 
stress  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  second  and  fourth  measures  ; 
or  of  the  first  and  fourth  ;  or  of  the  third  and  some 
other.  If  any  one  of  these  three  conditions  is  satisfied, 
the  verse,  so  far  as  stress  is  concerned,  is  complete."  Yet 
in  p.  436  it  is  confessed  that  even  this  later  and  freer  view 
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is  only  appKcable  in  cases  in  which  "  the  feeling  of  die 
rhythm  is  stili  preeerved,  not  in  a  case  in  whioh  the  initial 
syllables  of  ali  the  other  measures  had  the  stress;''  and 
again,  a  little  below,  that  "  rhythmical  lines  can  be  written 
which  do  not  observe  these  rules,  thoagh  their  observanee 
creates  rhj'thmical  lines/'  But  how  can  it  be  said  that 
'' their  observance  creates  rhythmical  lines/'  when  ìt  has 
just  been  acknowledged  that  it  will  n&t  do  so,  if  the  initial 
syllables  of  ali  the  other  measures  have  the  stress  P  I  am 
unable  to  understand  the  yalue  of  a  rule^  the  observanoe  of 
which  does  not  necessarily  make  the  line  rhythmical,  and  the 
breach  of  which  does  not  necessarily  make  it  nnrhythmical.^ 
Of  the  latter  we  have  more  than  one  example  in  the  lines 
qnoted  by  Mr.  EUis  himsdf  in  the  "  Eemarks."  Tbtis  the 
foUowing  from  Byron's  ^'Oorsair"  is  marked  by  him  as 
having  the  stress  only  on  the  last  sjdlables  of  the  seoond  and 
fifth  measures  : 

Thése  are  our  reàlms  ;  nò  limits  to  its  swày.* 
And  bis  own  line, 

Trémbling  spàngles  set  in  her  dark  ganze  véil, 
has  the  final  stress  only  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  measures. 

Is  it  not  better  to  allow,  as  I  bave  done,  that  three  out  of 
the  fiye  feet  may  be  trochees,  without  laying  down  the  law  as 
to  the  order  in  which  they  may  come  P  Of  course  the  strain 
on  the  rhythm  is  greater  when  two  trochees  come  together, 
or  when  the  last  foot  is  a  trochee  :  and  I  think  Mr.  EUis  ia 
right  in  saying  that  three  trochees  can  never  come  together 
unless  they  belong  to  different  sections  of  a  line  composed  of 
two  sections.'  If  I  were  disposed  to  make  any  more  definite 
rule,  I  should  prefer  to  say  that  in  general  it  would  be  found 
that  the  fifth  and  either  the  second  or  third  foot  had  the 
final  accent.     But  it  seems  to  me  exaggeration  to  pick  out  a 

1  I  must  be  content  to  leave  it  ae  it  ù,  witb  the  limitatìonB  axmexed  in  mj 
previous  remarks,  as  a  good  working  mie,  until  I  am  able  to  enter  into  the 
snbjeot  more  minutely. — À.  J.  E. 

*  I  mark  tbat  there  is  a  stress  on  the  first  syllable  of  limits,  but  that  ita  fone 
is  inferìor  to  that  on  the  preceding  no. — A.  J.  £. 

s  As  in  my  line  just  cited. — ^A.  J.  £. 
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oertain  poeition  of  the  aooeHts,  as  is  done  in  p.  438,  and  speak 
of  the  rhythm  of  a  line  as  owing  to  accenta  so  placed,  when 
the  line  has  other  accenta  which  are  of  themselves  capable  of 
anstaining  the  rhythm. 

I  was  certainly  quite  on  the  wrong  tack  when  I  snggested 
that  Mr.  EUis  oaght  posaibly  to  be  connected  with  the  intai- 
tiviat  achooL  Probably  no  man  haa  ever  elaborated  such  an 
apparatoa  for  recordiog  the  minutest  varieties  of  metrìcal 
stress  aa  he  haa  given  in  p.  442.  Not  only  doea  he  diatin- 
guiah  nino  different  degreea  of  force,  but  thére  are  the  aame 
nnmber  of  degreea  of  length,  pitch,  ailence,  and  weight, 
making  altogether  forty-five  varietiea  of  atreea  at  the  dispoaal 
of  the  metriat.  The  firat  obaerration  which  occara  npon  this 
ia  that,  bere  aa  elaewhere,  the  better  ia  the  enemy  of  the 
good.  If  the  analyaÌB  of  rhythm  ia  ao  terribly  complicated, 
let  na  mah  into  the  arma  of  the  intuitiviata  and  trust  to  our 
eara  only,  for  life  ia  not  long  enough  to  admit  of  character- 
izing  linea  when  there  are  forty*five  expreaaiona  for  each 
ayllable  to  be  oonaidered.  But  leaving  thia:  there  ia  no 
difficolty  in  understanding  what  la  meant  by  force,  pitch, 
length  and  ailence,  and  I  allow  that  ali  of  them  bave  an 
inflaence  on  Engliah  rhythm,  thongh  the  firat  alone  deter* 
minea  ita  general  character.  But  what  ia  meant  by  *'  weight  "  ? 
Mr.  Ellia  calla  it  ^'a  very  complex  phenomenon,''  which  ^'ia, 
more  than  ali,  the  goveming  principio  of  Engliah  yerae,''  and 
**  ÌB  due  to  expreaaton  and  mental  conceptiona  of  importance, 
reanlting  partly  from  expresaion  in  delivery,  produced  by 
qfoality  of  tono  and  gliding  pitch,  and  partly  from  the  mental 
efiect  of  the  conatructional  predominance  of  conceptiona."  I 
caanot  think  that  what  ia  thua  deacribed  haa  any  rìght  to  be 
claaaed  along  with  thoae  yery  definite  aocidenta  or  conditiona 
of  aound,  force,  pitch,  length  and  ailence.  Feeling  and 
thoQght  may  be  expreaaed  by  any  one  of  these,  aa  well  aa  by 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  aucceaaive  sounda.  Weight 
therefore  cannot  be  defined  aa  expreaaiveneaa  ;  or  if  it  ia,  it  ia 
aomething  which  cannot  exiat  aeparately,  but  only  manifeata 
itaelf  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  othera.  It  is  true 
that  it  ia  aaid  to  be  produced  partly  by  gliding  pitch  and 
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quality  of  tone ;  but  gliding  pitch  is  only  a  yariety  of  pitch; 
and  quality  of  tone,  when  it  is  not  used  to  dcQote  the  differ- 
ence  between  one  man's  mode  of  pronunciation  and  aoother'sy 
as  nasal,  thick,  clear,  etc.,  is  scarcely  distiaguishable  from  foice, 
pitch,  and  the  othera.  Nor  do  I  find  the  difficulty  deaied 
up  by  looking  at  Mr.  EUis's  examples.  In  his  own  tines  he 
tells  US  (p.  446)  that  ^'moon,''  at  the  end  of  the  first,  has 
weight,  but  in  the  second,  '^sad  ghost  of  night,''  though  *4oDg 
and  strong/'  is  '^unimportant  in  weight":  'Hwinkle''  is  heavy 
as  being  a  verb,  and  also  ''glow''  and  ^^coal"  furtheron.  I 
confess  I  fail  to  see  any  ground  for  these  distinctions;  te  insist 
upon  them  as  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  rhythm  seems 
to  me  to  be  putting  an  unneeessary  burden  on  ali  students  of 
poetry .  The  one  thiag  to  fittead  to  is  the  variation  of  foroe^ 
arising  either  from  emphasis,  in  the  case  of  monosyllables, 
or  from  the  word-accent  in  polysyllablee.  When  this  is 
thoroughly  grasped,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  how  the  rhythm 
thus  obtained  receivee  a  fdrther  colouring  from  pitch,  length, 
or  silence,  from  alliteration,  and  in  yarious  other  ways,  bai 
ali  these  are  «econdary. 

Supposing,  howeyer,  that  we  aUow  to  these  secondary  con- 
siderations,  '^  weighf  among  them,  ali  the  importance  which 
is  claimed  for  them  in  English  yerse,  on  what  ground  are  ali 
but  length  and  pitch  excluded  from  Latin  yerse?  In  p.  441 
Mr.  Ellis  expressly  ascribes  to  the  anoient  metres  *'  an  abao- 
lute  freedom  from  force,''  and  in  p.  442,  after  speaking  of  the 
nomenclature  required  to  distinguish  the  fìye  kinds  of  stress 
in  English  verse,  he  continues,  "our  rhythms  are  thus 
greatly  more  complicated  than  the  classicaL"  I  am  quite 
unable  to  see  this.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  are  paasages 
in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  the  expressive  pathos  of  which 
is  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  English  ;  such  passages,  for 
instance,  as  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  the 
dying  speech  of  Ajax,  Medea's  farewell  to  her  ohildien. 
This  pathos  is  not  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind,  but  mani- 
fests  itself  in  the  rhythm  by  pause,  by  force,  by  gliding 
pitch,  to  at  least  as  great  an  extent  as  is  possible  in  English 
yerse.     As  to  the  force-stress,  the  existence  of  which  Mr. 
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Ellis  expressly  denles,^  I  remember  well,  as  a  boy  at  Rugby, 
how  it  was  drìlled  into  me  by  the  present  Oxford  Professor  of 
Politicai  Economy,  in  refereuce  to  Dido's  "  Sic,  sic,  juvat  ire 
sub  umbras/'  espressive  of  the  repeated  stab  ;  and  again  in 
reference  to  the  sound  of  the  jurbws  of  Apollo  as  he  shot 
down  the  Oreeks — 

aùràp  hr€ir   tutrolai  fiiKo^  ^enrei/icè?  ^^/^ 
fiaXK*'  cUeì  Sé  irvpal  ve/cwov  Kaloino  OafieiaL 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  classical  metres,  so  I  shall 
only  say  in  reference  to  the  metro  of  Plautus,  that  the  reason 
why  BitschUs  theory  has  been,  with  a  few  modifications,  so 
generally  accepted,  is  that  the  principles  which  he  has  laid 
down  enable  us  to  feel  the  rhythm  of  lines,  which  before  his 
time  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  prose.  The  difficulty 
which  they  caused  to  Cicero  and  Horace  is  easily  explained 
when  we  remember  the  extraordinary  ohange  which  had 
passed  over  the  languàge  during  the  century  and  a  half 
which  intervened  between  the  births  of  Cicero  and  of  Plautus, 
and  also  the  fact  that  they  were  neither  of  them  anti- 
quarians.  To  the  antiquarian  Yarro,  the  metro  of  Plautua 
was  probably  as  clear  as  to  Ritschl. 

There  ìs  only  one  more  point  on  which  I  bave  any  obser- 
vations  to  make,  and  that  is  the  use  of  '^  routine  scansion."  I 
had  said  that  this  was  naturai  to  children,  and  that  it  was 
only  through  this  that  the  ear  could  be  gradually  trained  to 
appreciate  a  more  varied  rhythm.  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  it  is 
only  a  bad  trick  leamt  from  nurses.  I  believe  I  might 
safely  appeal  to  any  one  bere  to  say  whether  he  does  not 
know  of  cases  in  which  this  would  bave  been  impossible  : 
but  without  reference  to  experience,  the  question  is  surely 
one  which  may  be  safely  determined  à  priori  by  the  general 
laws  of  human  nature.  The  reason  why  both  the  child  and 
the  uneducated  nurse  prefer  the  routine  scansion  ìb,  that  in 

1  In  the  eense  of  a  stress  i^n  one  Jlxed  syllable  in  a  word  of  two  or  more 
syllables  in  Latin  or  Qreek.  Aa  a  varimòU  em^asis  I  do  not  deny  it  at  ali, 
cxcept  as  an  element  of  the  Une  of  rersification.  How  it  affected  the  whole  Terse 
to  the  ear  of  the  poet,  I  cannot  say,  not  knowing  how  the  ancients  nsed  it  or  felt 
ik-A.  J.  £. 
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everytliing  tlie  simple  precedes  tlie  complex,  the  complex 
supersedes  the  simple.  It  is  so  in  music,  and  painting,  and 
architecture  ;  it  is  so  in  prose  composition.  However  elabo- 
rate and  complex  the  result,  yet  it  grew  up  from  the  simplest 
beginningy  and  can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  that. 
I  hold,  therefore,  to  my  originai  statement,  that  the  rontine 
scansion  is  naturai,  that  it  is  neeessary  Ibr  science  and  for 
education,  and  that  it  has  greatly  influenoed  many  of  our 
poets.  But  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Eliis  that  it  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  represent  the  rhythm  of  Milton  or  Shakspere. 
I  just  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  bere  that  Keightley 
has  some  good  remarks  in  bis  "  Life  of  Milton/'  p.  440  foH., 
on  the  manner  in  which  Milton's  verse  was  influenoed  bv 
Italian  preoedents'.  He  particularly  notes  the  doublé  trochee, 
of  which  he  gives  a  number  of  examples^  as  having  been 
derived  from  this  source. 


Addifional  Observations  by  Mr.  a.  J.  Ellis. 

My  previous  remarks  were  meant  to  apply  fi^t  to  EngUsli 
Terse  only,  and  secondly  to  the  unrhymed  heroic  line  or 
blank  Terse  of  an  advanoed  stage,  without  any  special 
reference  to  dramatic  usage.  Professor  Mayor's  elaborate 
observations  on  the  metrioal  usages  in  Macbeth  were  not 
then  before  me.  These  I  now  propose  to  rcTÌew  briefty,  but 
I  shall  not  touch  on  rhymed  verse  at  ali.  Linee  which 
cannot  be  naturally  divided  into  measuree  readily  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  ear,  when  read  need  not  be  noticed.  No  poet, 
I  believe,  ever  writes  such  lines.  When  we  find  them  in 
Shakspere,  we  are  bound  to  assume  that  we  bave  not  the 
whole  or  the  correct  version  of  the  poet's  words  before  us. 
Such  lines  may  be  exercises  for  ingenuìty  in  oorrection  ;  but 
they  are  at  any  rate  not  suited  to  become  a  basis  for  a 
roetrical  theory.  This  observation  at  once  dispoees  of  some 
of  Dr.  Abbott's  certainly  originai,  but  as  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  impossible  scansions. 
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If  we  were  determining  Shakapere's  own  rh^hmical 
liabìt  as  opposed  io  that  of  other  writers,— ^a  research  now 
carefully  pursued  by  many  members  of  the  New  Shakspere 
Society, — then  we  should  bave  at  once  to  reject  from  con- 
sideration  ali  lines  aboat  whicb  critica  are  yet  doubtful  as 
to  whether  they  are  Shakspere's  or  not.  It  is  evident  that 
no  theory  should  be  founded  except  on  undoubted  instances. 
But  we  are  not  dealing  with  this  investigation.  Any  line 
not  rejected  as  defective  or  erroneous,  or  doubtful,  or  as 
simply  a  modem  or  possible  emendation,  is  sufficient  for  our 
preeent  purpose,  whether  Shakspere  wrote  it  or  not. 

In  considering  the  rhythm  of  any  single  line,  we  should 
also,  as  I  bave  already  said,  remember  that  it  is  part  of  a 
paasage,  and  that  the  poet  rhythinises  whole  passages,  not 
single  lines — except  at  a  very  early  stage  of  bis  art.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  in  dramatic  poetry,  where  the  author 
will  even  change  the  metro,  by  reducing  or  extending  his 
namber  of  measnres,  to  produce  an  emotional  effect.  And 
this  leads  to  the  difficult  question  how  far  the  dramatic  poet 
intended  his  actors  to  givo  orai  effect  to  his  rhythms,  how 
far  he  intended  them  to  distinguish  his  verse  from  measured 
prose,  and  how  far  he  himself  felt  the  transition  from  verse 
to  prose.  It  would  take  too  much  timo  to  consider  this,  and 
I  therefore  content  myself  with  indicating  the  point.  In  the 
mean  time  I  shall  assume,  as  the  basis  of  a  rbythmical 
inquiry,  that  a  poet  always  means  to  be  rbythmical,  whether 
be  writes  prose  or  verse  ;  but,  as  Dionysius  and  Cicero  well 
put  it,  verse  is  in  rhythm^  and  prose  is  merely  rhytkmical,  that 
is,  verse  follows  a  conscious  and  mainly  enunciable  law  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  syllables  of  different  kinds  (long  and  short 
in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabie,  Persian  ;  strong  and  weak 
in  Modem  Oreek,  Italian,  Spanish,  Oerman,  English),  and 
prose  follows  a  subjective  and  mainly  non-ennnciable  feeling. 

Now  I  will  endeavour  to  notice  the  principal  points  in 
Professor  Mayor's  notes  on  Maebeth  in  his  own  order. 

A.  I. — ^Lines  in  defect,  that  ìb,  having  fewer  than  the 
normal  five  measures,  are  not  necessarily  defective.  These 
roay  be  called  "short  lines,"  and  are  common  enough  in  con- 
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dusions  and  in  parts  of  dialogue,  1>ut  they  also  oocnr  in  the 
body  of  a  speech,  as  in  the  following  ezamples,  where  I  mark 
the  odd  and  even  measures  as  I  previouflly  proposed. 

I.  2,  20.     TiU  he  faced|  the  alave]. 

I.  2y  51.     And  fanj  oar  peo]ple  cold|. 

I.  5y  60.     Shall  BQn|  that  mor]row  8ee|. 
IL  1,  41.     AlS  thisjwhich  now]  I  draw|. 
III.  2,  32.     Unsafel  the  while]  that  we] 
III.  2,  51.     Kakes  wìng)  te  the  rock]y  wood|. 
lY.  3,  217.   Did  you|  eay  aU?]     0  heUlkite!  aU?]. 

So  many  speeches  end  and  begin  with  such  short-measared 
linea,  that  when  there  is  an  '*  amphibious  section,"  as  Dr. 
Abbott  strangely  calla  it,  the  break  of  the  sense  must  deter- 
mine to  which  one  of  the  two  short  linea,  that  it  is  able  to 
complete  into  a  full  line,  the  poet  meant  it  to  be  taken.  To 
assume  that  it  was  intended  to  be  part  of  both,  aeems  almost 
ludicrous.     Using  this  test  I  should  divide 

lY.  3,  219.     At  one|  fall  swoop].  [short] 

Dispute]  it  like]  a  man.| — I  shall]  do  8o|. 
Y.  3,  18.       The  En|glish  force]  so  please]  you.  [short] 

Take  thy|  face  henoe]  Seyton  !|  l'm  BÌek|  at  heartj. 
We  cannot,  I  think,  divide/  as  Professor  Mayor  proposes 

The  Eniglish  force]  so  pleasej  you.     Take]  thy  face)  heuce 

making/ace  strong  ;  but  we  might  make  *'  thy  face  hence  "  a 
final  trissyllabic  measure,  and  then  begin  with  a  short  line. 
I  prefer  the  other  pian. 

II.  4,  33.     To  bel  invest|ed.  [short] 

Where  is  Dun|can's  bod]y  ?    Carjried  to]  Colmekill|. 
III.  2,  12.     Should  be|  witbout]  regard,|  what's  done]  is  done|. 

WeVe  scotchedj  the  suake]  not  kill'd]  it.  [short] 

Y.  3,  34.     GKve  me]  my  ar]mour.     'Tis]  uotneed]ed  yet|. 

l'il  put]  it  on.]  [short] 

Y.  8,  23.     And  break  |  it  to]  our  hope.  [short] 

I  will]  not  fight]  with  thee!|^Then    yield]    thee 

cowjard. 

Obserye  that  in  '^  I  will  not  fight  with  thee/'  the  utter 

tonelessness  of  the  speech  takes  it  almost  beyond  the  bounds 

of  rhythm.    There  is  scarcely  a  strong  syllable  in  the  phrase, 

1  I  think  you  are  right— J.  B.  M. 
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as  I  read  it  ;  the  strongest  Ì8  noi,  and  the  I  toill  would  be 
naturally  oontracted  to  l'U.    Stili  it  is  possible  to  read  : 

I  wiU]  not  fighi]  with  ihe$\. 

There  seems  no  reason  anxiously  to  avoid  these  short  linea. 
ThuSy  why  not  read  P 

III.  1,  44.    Sirrahl  a  word]  with  yoa]. 

Attendi  these  men]  our  pleaslare. 

No  thonght  of  an  Alexandrine  need  occur.  Yet,  as  the 
omissioa  of  "  Sirrah  "  or  **  with  you,"  would  produce  a 
regular  line,  no  certainty  is  possible — or  of  consequence. 

In  III.  2,  15,  ^'but  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint, 
both  the  worlds  suffer/'  there  is  no  such  reason  as  in  I.  2,  37 
("Sothey^')  to  mahe  one  line  of  one  measure,  and  another 
of  fiye  measures.  Such  a  division  is,  I  think,  really  unusual. 
Considered  as  one  line,  although  there  are  six  measures, 
tbere  is  no  Alexandrine  rhythm.  The  conclusion, ."  both  the 
worlds  suffer,"  is  that  of  a  regular  five-measure  line,  with  a 
pause  at  'Mìsjoint,'^  where  the  Folios  divide  the  line.  There 
is  possibly  some  error*  The  initial  ^'buf  is  not  required, 
and  is  rather  prosy.  By  omitting  it,  and  making  an  initial 
trissyllabic  measure,  regularity  is  restored  : 

Let  the  frame|  of  things]  disjoint:|  both  the|  worlds  8uf|fer. 
It  is  therefore  a  line  from  which  we  can  conclude  nothing. 

I  should  divide 

I.  3,  126.    In  deepjert  con]8eqaeiice«     Gou6]ins  a  word]  I  pray 

you|.— 
Two  truthsl  are  told.]  [short] 

without  a  '' common  section,"  giving  a  short  line  to  the 
commencement  of  Macbeth's  soliloquy. 

I  also  cannot  accept  the  scansion  of  lY.  3,  28,  given  by 
Professor  Mayor  on  p.  418.  It  seems  to  me  entirely  unlike 
the  rhythm  of  the  rest  of  Macbeth,  especially  in  ending  a 
line  with  ^'but"  after  a  comma>  that  is,  the  "weak  ending/' 
and  in  the  two  initial  measures  of  the  strcmg  weak  form.  I 
would  rather  divide 

Withoutl  leave  ta]king.  [short,  pause] 

I  prayl  yoOf  [short,  initial] 
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Let  noti  my  jeal]oii8Ìes|  be  yonr]  dìshonlonray 

Bat  mine|  own  safsjties.     Tou\  may  be  rigbt]ly  jut, 

WhateTJer  r]  shail  thinkf. — ^Bleed,  bleed,]  poor  ooim|tiy. 

Biit  I  Btrongly  sospect  the  genoineness  of  the  text  thnmgh- 
out  this  scene  ;  and  here  the  worcb,  ''I  pray  yoo,"  which  are 
quite  unneoessary,  may  be  a  mere  insertion»  or  part  of  a 
player'e  "cut/* 

A,  IL — "  Lines  defective  ui  their  internai  structure,"  lòr 
reasons  already  explained,  may  be  omitted.  Each  requires  a 
separate  criticai  examination,  either  on  the  ground  of  pro- 
nunciation  or  alteration,  which  takes  it  out  of  the  preeent 
investigation. 

£.  L — A  superflaous  syllable  at  the  end  of  a  line,  or  even 
two  such,  when  both  are  yery  weak,  must  be  admitted  as 
common  in  heroic  rhythm,  especially  when  dramatic.  The 
greater  or  less  liking  for  ìt  by  particuUr  poeta  is  altogether 
another  inquiry.  But  as  to  the  existence  of  such  syllables  at 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  measure^  after  a  pause,  or 
closing  a  speeohy  Professor  Mayor  is  right  in  supposing  that 
I  should  treat  them  in  almost  every  case  as  casea  of 
trissyllabic  measures.  And  for  this  reason  :  the  continoation 
may  or  may  not  begin  with  a  weak  syllable  ;  when  it  does 
not,  the  final  syllable  of  the  preceding  section  is  evidently 
effective,  that  is,  not  superfluous.  Why  should  it  not  be  soin 
other  cases,  when  it  merely  introduces  a  regular  variety, 
namely  a  trissyllabic  measure.     Thus  in 

I.  4,  11.    Ab  'twerej  a  carejless  trì|fle. — ^Ihere's]  no  art| 

the  last  syllable  of  ''  trifle"  acts  in  the  usuai  way.  But  read 
''  there  is]  no  art|/'  with  an  erophasis  (which  the  paseage 
aUows),  and  we  have  a  trissyllabic  fourth  measure.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  considering  '^-fle''  a  superfluoos 
syllable  in  this  case  rather  than  tha  other. 

I.  4,  27.    Safe  toward|  yonr  love]  and  honjour. — Weljocnne 
hithjer. 

Here  ^'-our''  is  effective.  Had  the  reading  been  ^'Thou'rt 
weljcome  hithjer,"  would  ^'-our"  have  ceased  to  be  efiective  ? 
I  find  no  need  for  such  a  supposition. 
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I.  6,  36.    Thaa  woald|   make  up]  bis  meslsage. — Qiye]  bìm 

tendi  ing. 

Here  "  -sage  "  is  effeetiyey  why  then  not  *'  -stani  ^*  in 

I.  5,  57.  The  fii|ture  in]  the  in|stant. — My  dear|est  loyef 
Might  we  not  oniit  **  my/'  without  the  slightest  influenoe  on 
the  rhythm  of  the  first  seotion  f  But  then  ''  «stant '^  must  be 
effeotive,  not  saperflaons.  Withoat  considerìng  every  line,  I 
will  mark  the  measures  in  a  few,  where  this  "  superfluous  " 
syllable  is  not  part  of  the  trissyllabic  measure  which  it  intro- 
ducesy  or  of  two  snch  syllables.  Generally  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  this  weak  syllable  is  foUowed  by  a  strong  one,  we 
hare  a  regular  weak-strong  measure.  But  the  final  weak 
syllable  of  the  first  section  may  be  followod  by  another  weak 
onOy  making  a  weak-weak  measure  ;  though  it  ìb  then  more 
oommonly  part  of  a  trissyllabic  measure  of  the  weak- weak- 
strong  class,  and  even  a  weak-weak- weak  measure  is  possible. 

III.  If  25.     'Twist  thÌ8|  and  6ap]per:    go|  not  my  horse]  the 

betjter. 
III.  ly  34.     Cravingl  us  joint]ly.    Hie|  you  to  borse:]  adieuj. 
III.  1,  79.    In  our|  last  con]ference,  passedj  in  proba]tion  withj  you. 

III.  2,  19.     That  shake  I  us  night]ly.     Bet|ter  be  witb]  the  dead. 

IV.  3,  229.  Converti  to  an]ger.    Blunt|  not  the  heart,]  enrage|  it. 

III.  4,  86.    I  haye|  a  strange]  infir|inity,  which]  is  notbjing 

To  thosel  that  know]  me.      [short  line,  decided  pansé] 
Come,  love|  and  bealtb]  to  ali  ;|  then  TU]  sit  down|. 
Give  me|  some  wine  !]  fili  full  !|  [short,  order] 

I  drinki  to  the  gen]eral  joy|  o'  the]  whole  tajble. 

[This  might  be  divided  thus,  if  the  text  is  correct — Pope 
omits  "  come  "  in  v.  88,  but  it  seems  better  left  in.] 

Y.  6,  4.      Lead  onr|  first  bat]tle.     Worth|y  Macduff]  and  wej 

IV.  3,  117.  To  tbyl  good  truth]  and  hon|our.   Dey'jlisb  Macbethj. 

[Head  *'  deylish  ''  in  two  syllables,  it  is  not  once  necessarily 
of  three  syllables  in  Shakspere,  eyen  at  the  end  of  a  line,  as 
in  Eich,  III.,  I.  4,  265, 

Not  to|  relent]  is  beastjly  8ay]oge  dey'IIisb.] 
IV.  3,  33.     For  goodlness  dare]  not  check  |  thee.     Wear]  thou 

thy  wrong8|. 

[Perhaps  **  thou  "  is  erroneous,  as  it  is  quite  superfluous.] 
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III.  6,  2.      Whioh  cani  interjpret  furlther.    On]ly,  I  8ay,| 
V.  8,  27.    Here  may|  you  see]  the  tylrant.    1*11 1  not  yield|. 

[Read  l'il  and  emphasise  nat,  saving  the  rhythm  by  the 
weight  of  yield.'] 

B,  IL — Much  of  the  so-called  ''  Blarrìng/'  and  alnrost  ali 
the  ^'elision/^  when  not  usuai  in  common  conversation,  I  find 
unnecessary,  that  is,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  reading  the 
words  fuUy,  with  a  naturai  pronunciation.  Aa  to  Alexas- 
drìnes  dirided  among  twoBpeakers,  there  ìs  always  a  doubt, 
becauae  only  two  short  linea  may  bave  been  ìntended.  Theae 
lines,  tberefore,  lie  cut  of  my  present  province.  When  a 
five-measure  line  ends  with  two  light  superfluous  syllablee,  it 
does  not  become  an  Alexandrine  to  the  feeling  of  the  reader, 
and  there  Ì8  no  occadon  to  suppose  one  of  these  light  syllables 
to  be  elided.  The  words  ^'  fantasticai^  gentlemen,  instru- 
ments/'  givo  rise  to  sach  termìnations.  In  the  middle  of 
lines  they  simply  produce  trissyllabic  feet^  as 

III.  2,  22.     In  restllesB  ecjstacy.     Dan|can  is  in]  bis  grave|. — 

lY.  3,  2%9.  [may  be  diviiied  thua] 

Put  on|  their  injstruments.  [short,  pause] 

Beceive)  what  cheerf  you  may,  [shorts  initisl] 

The  night  f  is  long]  that  nevjerfinds]  the  day. 

I  suspect;  however,  some  error  in  "  receive/*  A  monosyllable, 
such  as  "bave,"  would  suit  the*rhythm,  and  occurs  with 
"  cheer  '*  in  other  passages,  Rich.  III.,  V.  3, 74  :  "I  bave  not 
that  alacrity  of  spirit,  Nor  cheer  of  mind,'*  and  All's  Well,  III. 
2,  67  :  "I  prithee,  lady,  bave  a  better  cheer."  Wbereas 
"receive  cheer"  is  not  used  elsewhere.  Certainly  an 
Alexandrine  would  be  very  much  out  of  place  as  the  first 
line  of  a  final  rhyming  couplet,  and  even  the  break,  with 
short  lines,  is  not  what  we  should  expect.  But  tbis  enters 
into  the  region  of  conjecture  and  criticism  which  I  wish  to 
avoid.  I  pass  over  ali  the  other  lines  where  Professor 
Mayor  suspects  errors.  And  the  rest  of  bis  remarks  re- 
ferring  to  the  measures  strong-strong  and  strong-weak,  in 
place  of  the  theoretical  weak-strong  (which  he  calls  spondees 
and  trochees,  p.  433),  merely  bear  out  my  own  observations. 
In  reading  through  Macbeth  afresh  for  tbis  purpose,  the 
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general  impresnon  made  on  me  is  that  the  character  of  five- 
measare  linea  is  well  preserved.  The  fifth  measure  o{  each 
verse  ends  stronglj,  with  often  one,  and  ocoasionally  two 
additional  very  weak  syllables.  I  ha  ve  not  observed  any  so- 
called  ''weak  endings."  Sometimes,  not  often,  the  fifth 
measure  has  two  weak  syllables.  But  two  weak  syllables  are 
also  allowed  to  form  a  measure  elsewhere,  as  the  second  in 
ITI.  1,  96.  Bistinlgaishes]  the  8wift|  the  slow]  the  subjtle. 
III.  1,  97.     Accor|dÌDg  to}  the  gift|  whioh  boant]eous  nature. 

Trìssyllabic  measures  are  common  enongh,  perhaps  more 
common  than  our  present  utterance  shews.  The  lines  are 
generally  vìgorous,  and  rhythm  varìed.  But  there  are  prob- 
ably  numerous  errors  of  the  printer  and  copyist,  as  indeed 
the  Cambridge  editors  allow,  ^'especially  as  regards  metro/' 
to  use  their  own  words.  This  makes  the  selection  of  this 
play  rather  nnsuitable  for  the  determination  of  Shakspere's 
metreSy  and,  as  Professor  Mayor  states,  it  was  not  purposely 
so  selected,  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  short  lines, 
especially  when  ending  and  beginning  speeches.  Whether 
this  was  intentional,  or  is  to  he  reckoned  among  errors,  or 
arose  from  players'  *'  cuts,"  cannot  be  determined.  Generally 
ihey  do  not  produce  a  bad  effect.  Long  lines,  especially 
real  Alexandrines,  are  not  numerous,  and  perhaps  were  never 
intentional. 

I  pass  now  to  Professor  Mayor's  Appendix;  and  first 
referring  to  Mr.  Swinbume's  horror  at  Rossetti's  suggested 
insertion  of  "  autumn  "  in  Shelley's  Lament,  I  almost  think 
that  Shelley  would  bave  resented  its  intrusion  himself  ;  it 
Comes  in  so  very  lamely. 

With  regard  to  my  remark  that  the  observance  of  my 
rules  creates  rhythmical  lines,  although  rhythmical  lines  may 
be  written  which  do  not  obey  them,  I  submit  that  this  is  no 
*oontradiction.  It  simply  admits  that  the  rules  are  not 
exhaustive.  Their  chief  defect  consists  in  their  not  paying 
sufficient  regard  to  the  fifth  measure,  which,  striking  the  ear 
last,  like  a  cadence  in  music,  is  often  typical.  With  respect 
to  this  fifth  measure,  the  general  condition,  although  circum- 
stances  sometimee  arise  which  induce  the  poet  to  violate  it,  is 
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that  tìxe  hai  syllable  should  not  be  weaker  thaa  the  preceding 
Byllable  or  syliables,  and  that,  wheu  it  is  actually  weaker,  it 
should  be  at  least  longer  or  heayier.  The  usuai  form  of  the 
fifth  measure  is  weak-strong. 

In  lookiug  through  the  first  hook  of  Paradise  Lost,  I  find 
this  usuai  form  in  a  deoided  majority  oC  instances.  It  oocuxs 
in  fifteen  out  of  the  first  sixteen  lines  already  quoted  (p.  438). 
Even  in  the  exception  (line  12),  the  fifth  measure  is  at  most 
mean-strong.  In  a  few  instances  I  bave  noted  weak-weak- 
strong  ;  but  then  the  weak  is  usually  subweàk,  as  :  ethere-al 
sky,  fie-ry  gulf,  tempestu-ous  fire,  mutu-al  league,  perpetu-al 
king,  sulphu-rous  hail,  fie-ry  waves,  Stygi-an  flood^  oblivi-ous 
pool,  superi-or  friend,  ponde-rous  shidld,  cho-sen  this  place, 
popu-lous  North,  barba-rous  sons,  fie-ry  couch,  tem-ple  of 
God,  border-ing  flood,  gener-al  names,  Isra-el  'scape,  spi-rìt 
more  lewd  (where  the  second  weak  syllable  is  ahnost  sub- 
mean,  but  sprite  may  bave  been  said),  counten-ance  cast, 
follow-ers  rather  (with  a  superfiuous  syllable  also),  spir-it 
that  fell.  A  very  common  yariety  is  simply  weak^weak, 
as:  ar-gument,  prov-idence,  YÌs-ible«  en-emy,  suprem-acy, 
es-sences,  mis-ery,  mis-erable  (with  a  superfiuous  syllable, 
which  is  not  usuai  after  a  fifth  measure  of  this  kind), 
calam-ity,  circum-ference,  chiv-alry,  car-casses,  invis-ible,  etc. 

The  most  important  deviation,  howeyer,  consists  in  haying 
fifth  measures  of  the  form  strong-superstrong,  or  mean- 
strong,  or  even  strong-strong  or  strong-heayy.  I  subjoin 
ali  cases  of  this  kind  which  occur  in  the  first  hook  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  quoting  the  whole  line,  and  italicising  the  other 
measures,  which,  instead  of  being  weak-strong,  bave  any 
other  form,  as  weak-weak^  mean-strong,  strong-strong, 
strong-mean,  strong-weak,  or  trissyllabic.  The  figurea  pre- 
fixed  jshew  ali  the  measures  in  which  the  laat  syllable  pre- 
dominates  oyer  the  others,  and  a  glauco  at  them  will  shew 
that,  whateyer  other  measures  satisfy  this  condition,  we  haye 
always  either  the  third  and  fifth^  or  the  second  and  fourth, 
that  most  frequently  only  four  measures  satisfy  this  condition, 
and  that  when  ali  the  five  measures  haye  the  principal  force 
on  the  last  syllable  (which  occurs  in  seven  cases),  one  at 
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least  of  these  measures  ìs  varied  by  strengtheniiig  or 
lengthening  the  preceding  syllable,  or  trissyllabìsing  a 
measure,  and  thus  avoiding  the  monotony — ^in  fact  only 
one  ("By  ancient  Tarsus'^)  does  not  treat  at  least  two 
measures  in  this  way. 

1  345  "Wast  pre|9^^,  and"]  with  mightly  wìngs]  ont-spread 

123  5  8ayfirèt\  for  Heav'n]  h%de9  noth\%ng  froìn]  thy  view 

2345  Nor  the\  desp  traci']  of  Hell;|  %ay  fir%t]  what  cause 

23  5  F<mur'd\  of  Hear'n]  so  high|^  to']  faU  off 

123  5  Tk$  infer\rìsl  serjpent  ;  he|  it  was^]  whose  gaile 

2345  Mix'd  ìoith\  obda]rate  pride|  and  steadjfast  hate 

12-45  A  dun|geon  lioT]ribU\  on  ali]  sides  round 

123  5  Ab  one|  great  fur]xiwsiò  flam'd;|  y$tfrom]  those  flames 

2345  Begionè\  of  8or]ròw,  dolejful  shades,]  where  peace 

123  5  That  comesi  to  ali  ;]  but  \oT\ture  with]Q\x\,  end 

2  45  Th«re  the\  compan]»'(>n«  of\  his  fall]  o'erwhelm'd 

123  5  And  thencej  in  Heav'n]  edlPd  Sat\anf  toiiK]  bold  words 

12345  If  thoul  leeU  he ;]  but  0,  |  howfalPn  /]  how  chang'd 

23  5  Cloth^d  mth\  traD8cend]ent  bright|n«M,  didit\  outshine 

12345  Though  ehanff'd\  in  out]ward  lu8|tre  that]  fiz'd  mind 

2  45  Whofrom\  the  ter]ro«r  of\  this  arm]  so  late 

2  45  Irrec|oucile]aò^|  to  our]  grand  foe 

2345  Out  of\  our  e] vii  seek|  to  bring]  forth  good 

12345  By  anjcient  Tars]us  held  :|  or  that]  sea-beast 

2  45  Mo&r9  hy\  his  side]  under\  the  lee,]  while  night 

12345  So  streteh^d]  out  hug$]  in  length|  the  arch]-fiend  lay 

2  45  Ev%l\  to  oi\ì]erè  ;  and\  enrag'd,]  might  see 

123  5  How  aU\  his  mal]ice  serv'dj  hut  to]  bring  forth 

123  5  That  folti  uuu]«tia/  ìoeight:\  ^»7/ on]  dry  land 

123  5  Of  \xn\bleét  feet],    Himfol\low'd  hi»]  next  mate  ) 

23  5  In  thisl  unhap]py  maD|«io»;  or]  once  more 

2  45  Hung  on\  his  should]^«  like\  the  moon,|  whose  orb 

2  45  Or%n\  Yaldar]n<»  to\  descry]  new  lands 

12345  Hath  yex'd|  the  Red]  8&a  eoast,  \  tphose  waves]o*erthTew 

2345  JRoamingl  to  seek]  their  prey|  on  earth,]  durst  fiz 

12345  By  that|  nxo]rioiM  king^l  whoèé  lisart]  though  làrge 

123  5  Of  Tham|muz  year]ly  wouDd|tfi;  the]  love-tale 

123  5  Infect|ed  Si]on's  daaght|0r«  with]  like  beat 

1  345  Of  a|/MMa]ted  Ju|dah.     Next]  carne  one 

2345  Maim'd  hi»\  brute  •«t]age,  head|  and  hands]  lopt  off 

1  345  Prom  mor|to/  or]  «mmorltal  minds.]    Thus  they 

80- 
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123  5  That  foaghtl  at  Thebes]  and  Il|tum,  on]  each  side 

123  5  That  all|  tkese  pu]issant  le\ffùms  whoss\  ezile 

1  345  He  spake,!  and,  to']  confirm]  Ms  words|  out-flew^ 

13  5  In  YÌ\8Ìon  b0]a.^f\ic  :  òy"]  him  first 

12345  To  manly  a  row']  of  pipesj  the'  sound-jboaid  breathes 

NeverthelesSy  evea  with  this  supplementary  cautioa  respecting 
the  constitutìon  of  the  fifth  measure,  my  rales  do  not  form,  as 
I  thoughty  the  sole  conditions  of  rhythmical  verse.  A  really 
rhythmical  line  can  be  contrived  (as  line  3  of  my  own»  p. 
445),  which  does  not  foUow  my  rules,  but  owes  ita  rhythmical 
character  to  other  considerations,  which  I  have  partly  noticed 
on  p.  447.  It  may  be  observed  in  addition  that  the  metre 
(osing  8  and  w  for  strong  and  weak)  8w  sw  sw  wb  tcs  te  is  the 
imitation  of  the  Sapphic  line  by  force-accents,  and  though  I  do 
not  recoUect  any  line  in  any  poet  which  adopts  it  among  heroic 
linea,  there  appears  to  be  no  strong  reason  against  it.     Thus 

Listenj  while  the]  damsels]  respond]  enchant[iag. 

Far  from|  madd'ning]  crowds  she|  retires]  exhaus|ted. 

But  perhaps  such  lines  owe  their  rhythm  also  to  the  fact  that 
they  might  be  considered  heroic  lines  with  a  monosyllabic 
first  and  a  trissyllabic  fourth  measure — 

List|en  while]  thè  damisela  respond]  enchantling. 

Prefix  "  Oh  !  "  and  the  line  runs  quite  smoothly. 

Although  it  is  not  common  to  find  nor  easy  to  invent  lines 
which  violate  my  rules  and  this  subvariety,  yet  Dr.  Abbott 
(English  Lessons  for  English  Feople,  p.  205)  notices  two 
verses  of  Milton  which  accomplish  this  feat.  The  first  is  : 
12  5  Burn'd  af|ter  them]  to  the|  bottoin]le88  pit.  P.L.  iv.  866. 
To  which  we  may  add  : 
2     5    "With  them|  from  bliss]  to  the|  bottom]les8  deep.  P.R.  i.  361 . 

The  word  bottomleas  occurs  only  three  times  in  Milton.  The 
third  instance  is 

12  45     With  hidleous  ru]in  and|  combuBt]ion,  down 
1  345     To  l>ot\tomlesè]  perdi |tion;  there]  to  dwell. 

If  the  word  doton  had  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  first 
two  instances,  by  restoring  it,  we  should  get  easy  lines. 

12  45     Burn'd  af|ter  them]  down  to|  the  bot]tomle8S  pit. 
2  45     Wiih  them|  from  bliss]  down  to|  the  botjtomless  deep. 
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As  the  linee  stand,  they  can  be  only  partlally  saved  by 
making  a  pause  after  the  second  measure,  uttering  the  third 
"to  the''  in  a  low  solemn  tene,  lengthenìng  each  syllable 
abnormally,  and  then  bursting  out  on  '' bottomlese/'  in 
which,  however,  the  greater  force  of  the  first  syllable»  wili 
be  accompanied  by  a  lower  pitch»  But  this  is  ''  forcing  ^  the 
words  into  metre,  and  even  a  Milton  cannot  succeed  in 
making  the  result  rhythmical. 

Dr.  Abbott's  second  instance  is  P.B.  iv.  289  : 

2    5    Light  fremi  above]  from  the|  fountain]  of  light, 

which  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  by  lengthening 
"  from  the  "  abnormally,  but  the  pitch  would  rise  on  the  first 
syllable  of  ^  fountain/'  instead  of  falling,  as  it  did  on  the 
first  syllable  of  "bottomless/'  above.  Milton  may  bave  also 
lengthened  the  second  syllable  of  "  fountain/'  In  P.L.  iii.  375, 
Fountain  |  of  light  ;]  tbyselfl  invisjible, 

this  is  not  needed.     Modem  ears  would  certainly  be  more 
satisfied  with 

Light  fremi  above,]  the  foun|tain  of]  ali  light, 

which  Milton  would  bave  probably  felt  to  be  commonplace. 

Bespecting  '^  weight  "  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  into  further 
particulars.  I  did  not  say  it  was  produced  by  gliding  pitch 
or  quality  of  tene,  but  *'partly  from  expression  in  delivery,"  of 
which  these  were  common  indications.  Also  Professor  Mayor 
seems  to  bave  misimderstood  what  I  meant  by  "  gliding  pitch," 
which  is  "  not  only  a  variety  of  pitch  "  in  any  respect,  but  is 
the  passing  by  insensible  degrees  from  a  high  to  a  low  pitch 
(as  in  the  Oreek  circumflex),  or  from  a  low  to  a  high  pitch, 
or  first  one  and  then  the  other.  Also,  acoustically  speaking, 
quality  of  tono  (consisting  in  the  relative  loudness  of  the  com- 
ponent  slmple  tones  of  a  sound)  is  totally  distinct  from  force 
or  pitch.  I  do  not  insist  on  the  appreciation  of  weight,  or 
pitch,  or  quality,  or  length,  or  anything  but  variety  of  force 
for  the  mere  discovery  of  the  laws  of  rhythm.  The  other 
considerations  are  only  required  for  the  complete  estimation 
of  the  poet's  march  within  those  laws,  and  this  march  difiers 
materially  from  poet  to  poet. 
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I  have  already  spoken  in  a  footnote  as  to  the  meaning  I 
attach  to  "  freedom  from  force  "  in  classical  poetiy.  TJntil  we 
can  be  aure  of  speaking  like  Yirgil  and  Homer,  we  oannot 
hope  to  appreciate  their  rìiythms  fuUy.  But  we  oannot  evea 
approach  within  two  thousand  years  of  appreciating  ity  till 
we  have  leamed  to  realise  the'effect  of  fixed-pitch  and  fixed- 
length  on  every  syllable  of  every  word,  ae  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  efieet  of  fixed-force.  As  I  do  not  find  that  ibis  hafi 
been  dono,  or  even  attempted  in  actual  public  declamation, 
by  any  modem  but  myself,  and  as  I  believe  that  such  a  mode 
of  utterance  was  perfectly  easy  and  naturai  to  Cicero  and 
Horace,  I  think  that  these  two  writers  had  a  far  better  chance 
of  understanding  the  rhythm  of  Plautus  than  either  Bitschl 
or  Wagner,  and  there  is  just  a  chance,  that  as  the  last  two 
have  given  a  scansion  intelligible  to  the  modems,  they  may 
have  invented  a  scansion  unintelligible  to  the  ancients.  A 
Dutch  savant  whom  I  heard  read  a  paper  in  excellent  Englìsh, 
told  me  he  was  suro  he  pronounced  badly  because  ali  the 
foreigners  understood  him.  How  far  Varrò,  so  far  as  he  was 
an  antiquary,  understood  ancient  rhythms,  I  cannot  ventare 
to  say  ;  but  certainly  very  few  English  antiquaries  have  any 
notion  of  the  rhythm  of  Chaucer.  And  if  Varrò  and 
Ritschl  saw  their  results  with  equal  cleamess,  the  resulta 
they  saw  were  undoubtedly  very  different. 

Of  course  the  "sic,  sic,  juvat  Ire  sub  umbras,"  of  Dido 
were  introduced  to  produce  an  intentional  effect,  like  ihe 
*'out!  out!  brief  candle!*'  of  Macbeth  (V,  5,  23),  and  neither 
belongs  to  the  rules  of  versification,  except  in  so  far  that  both 
the  first  syllables  "sic,  sic,''  are  long,  and  both  the  last 
syllables  "  out  !  out  !  "  are  strong. 

With  regard  to  routine  scansion,  I  must  not  be  supposed  to 
have  implied  that  it  is  "  onlp  a  bad  trick  leamt  from  nuraes." 
It  is  certainly  "only  a  bad  trick;"  and  it  is  also  often 
leamed  from  nurses,  but  it  may  be  leamed  from  others  of  the 
same  calibro,  or  from  the  naturai  ear  of  the  young  ohiid. 
This  routine  is,  of  course,  fundamental.  But.  I  did  not  con- 
sider  that  we  were  investigating  such  a  state  ;  but  rather  the 
edifico  built  up  on  this  foundation,  to  which  ihe  early  con- 
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ceptions  were  inapplicable^  and  I  thought  that  our  problem 
was  to  determine  how  much  of  the  early  plana  remained  to 
identify  the  new  edifico  with  the  old.^  A.  J.  E. 

'  Since  ibis  paper  was  read,  I  bave  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ernst 
Briicke's Die Fhynolagitehm Onmdlagen derneuhoehdetUschen  Verskunat  (Vienna, 
1871,  Sto.  pp.  86),  in  which  he  has  hisid  the  extraordinary  notion  of  investigatine 
what  ought  Xo  be  the  rhythmical  structure  of  verse,  by  repeating  verses  to  snch 
syllables  as  pap,  bim,  barn,  Thus  he  ^ot  the  Alcaic  rhythm  from  *'  bimbdm 
bambdmbam  bdmbabam  bdmbabatn.**  While  saying  these  words,  he  rested  a  thin 
veneer  of  wood  on  bis  lower  Un,  the  middle  beinff  supported  and  fastened,  and 
the  other  end  being  fumishea  with  an  index  which  scratched  a  curve  on  a 
blackened  roller  tanùne  with  a  Constant  velocity.  Naturally  every  dosare  of 
the  lips  occaaioned  a  nillock  on  this  curve,  the  distance  oetween  hillocks 
(measured  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  I  need  not  deserìbe)  gave  the  lengths  of 
syllables,  and  the  time  between  one  chief  arsis  (every  second  stress)  and  another. 
Of  eourse  he  got  very  satisfactory  results,  because  tney  entirely  depended  on  bis 
own  bim^bdm  ;  the  principal  of  them  being  that  in  ali  kinds  of  modem  high 
German  poetry  (including  their  imitation  of  the  Greek  metres,  which  are  indeed 
chiefly  dwelt  on)  the  time  from  chief  arsis  to  chief  arsis  is  Constant.  To  effect 
this  even  the  pauses  must  be  regulatod.  Unfortonately  he  is  obliged  to  say  : 
**  If  more  importanoe  is  given  to  inteipunctuation,  the  verse  will  no  longer  oe 
recited  metri<»dly,  but  deuvered  rhetoncally,  as  frequently  happens  on  the  stage, 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  must  hap^n  (p.  55ì,  which  upsets  the  value  of 
bim^bdm.  One  could  nardly  bave  anticipateci  sucn  a  mode  of  determining  the 
nature  of  versification^  when  the  author  began  with  such  an  excellent  assumption 
as  the  foUowing  :  '*  1  believe  I  sball  not  be  contradicted  by  the  reader,  when 
I  start  from  the  principio,  that  a  verse  is  the  more  correct,  the  less  that  we  bave 
to  depart  from  ordinary  prose  pronuneiation  when  scanning  it."  How  is  this 
reconcilable  with  bimMm  P 


*ii*  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fumivall,  Mr.  Rossetti  explains  that 
**  autumn  "  was  inserted  in  the  passage  from  Shelley  at  Mr. 
Fleay's  snggestion.  He  adds  that  though  he  stili  holds  the 
line  of  full  length  to  be  probably  what  Shelley  wrote»  or 
intended  to  write,  he  woald  not  now  take  upon  himself  to 
insert  the  word,  *^  partly  because  one  can't  be  certain  Shelley 
had  it  in,  and  partly  because^  to  my  own  ear,  it  damages  the 
melody  of  a  highly  melodious  line."  J.  B.  Mayor. 
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Introduciion. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  history  of 
linguistic  science  as  compared  with  zoology,  botany  and  the 
other  80-calIed  naturai  sciences,  is  ìts  one-sidedly  historical 
character.  Philologists  have  hitherto  chiefly  confined  their 
attention  to  the  most  ancient  dead  languages^  valuing  modem 
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languages  only  in  as  far  as  they  retain  remnants  of  older 
linguistic  formations — mach  as  if  zoology  were  to  identify 
itself  with  palBBontology,  and  refuse  to  trouble  itself  with 
the  investìgation  of  living  species,  except  when  it  promised  to 
throw  lìght  on  the  structure  of  extinct  ones. 

Philologists  forget,  however,  that  the  history  of  language  is 
not  one  of  decay  only,  but  also  of  reconstruction  and  regen- 
eration. These  processes  are  of  equal,  often  more  importance 
than  those  by  which  the  older  languages  were  formed,  and, 
besides,  ofben  throw  light  on  them.  They  bave  further  the 
great  advantage  of  being  perfectly  accessible  to  the  observer. 
Thus  the  growth  of  a  language  like  English  can  be  observed 
in  a  series  of  literary  documents  extending  from  the  ninth 
century  to  the  present  day,  affording  examples  of  almost 
every  linguistic  formation. 

But  before  history  must  come  a  knowledge  of  what  now 
exists.  We  must  leam  to  observe  things  as  they  are  without 
regard  to  their  origin,  just  as  a  zoologist  must  leam  to 
describe  accurately  a  borse,  or  any  other  animai.  Nor  would 
the  mere  statement  that  the  modem  borse  is  a  descendant  of 
a  three-toed  marsh  quadruped  be  accepted  as  an  exhaustive 
description.  Stili  less  would  the  zoologist  be  allowed  to 
ignore  the  existing  yarieties  of  the  Equidm  as  being  ''  inor- 
ganic  "  modifications  of  the  originai  type.  Such,  however, 
is  the  course  pursued  by  most  antiquarian  philologists. 
When  a  modem  language  discards  the  cumbrous  and  ambi- 
guous  inflexions  it  has  received  from  an  earlier  period,  and 
substitutes  regular  and  precise  inflexions  and  agglutinations 
of  its  own,  these  formations  are  contemptuously  dismissed  as 
''  inorganic  "  by  the  philologist,  who  forgets  that  change,  decay 
and  reconstruction  are  the  very  life  of  language — ^language 
ìs  ^*  inorganic  "  only  when  it  stands  stili  in  its  development. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  knowledge  of  phonetics,  or  the  form 
of  language.  We  must  leam  to  regard  language  solely  as 
consisting  of  groups  of  sounds,  independently  of  the  written 
symbols,  which  are  always  associated  with  ali  kinds  of 
disturbing  associations,  chiefly  historical.  We  must  then 
consider  language  in  its  relation  to  thought,  which  necessitates 
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some  study  of  the  relation  of  langaage  to  logie  and  psycho- 
logy.  Such  investigationsy  if  earried  out  conaktently,  wìU 
greatly  modify  our  views,  not  only  of  Englisliy  but  of  language 
generally^  and  will  bring  us  face  to  face  with  many  of  the 
ultimate  problema  of  langaage^  which  bave  hitherto  been 
rather  shirked  by  philologists.  Such  problema  are  thoee 
which  I  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present  paper.  I  begin 
with  the  important  question  of  sentence-,  word-  and  syllable- 
division,  beginning  again  with  the  purely  formai,  or  phonetic 
critena. 

SbKTENCB-    AKD  WORD-DlVlSION. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  is  the  organic  necessity  of 
taking  breath^we  are  unable  to  utter  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  sounds  in  succession  without  renewing  the  stock 
of  air  in  our  lungs,  which  unavoidably  necessitates  a  pause. 
Speech  in  its  simplest  form  consists  mainly  of  short  questions 
and  answers  expressed  in  simply  constructed  phrases — in  this 
case  there  is  not  merely  a  pause,  but  an  absolute  cessation 
of  voice. 

Withìn  these  "  breath-groups/*  or  phonetic  sentences,  there 
is  no  pause  whatever.  This  is  important  to  observe^  as  many 
people,  misled  by  our  ordinary  word-di  vision,  imagine  that 
they  make  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every  word.  But  a  very  little 
observation  will  be  enough  to  convince  them  that  the  words 
of  a  sentence  run  into  one  another  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  the  syllables  of  a  word  do.  This  coalescence  is  most  readily 
obseryable  in  the  stopped  consonants,  which,  when  sounded 
alone,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  end  in  a  marked  ezplosion 
of  breath,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  "  organic  recoil." 
New  if  we  compare  such  a  sentence  as  "  he  took  off  bis  ha^  " 
and  *'  he  took  bis  ha^  off,''  we  see  that  this  organic  recoil  is 
quite  wanting  in  the  second  sentence,  the  t  in  ''hat  off" 
being  pronounced  exactly  as  in  the  single  word  "  batter." 

The  second  criterion  is  force  or  stress^the  most  important 
element  in  the  synthesis  of  speech-sounds.  We  will  now 
examine  some  simple  sentences,  writing  them  provisionally 
without  division  into  words  or  syllables,  and  see  wfaat  light 
is  thrown  on  their  structure  by  the  degrees  of  force  with 
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which  their  elements  are  proaounced.  ^  Let  us  take  the 
sentenoes  (kamtemorou)  and  (henrikeimhoamyestade).  It  ìs 
at  once  evident  that  certain  syllables  are  pronouDced  with 
greater  foroe  than  others  ;  marking  force  provisionally  by  the 
use  of  italica,  we  have  therefore  (Aramtamoron)  and  (Aenri- 
^mAoumyestade),  disregarding  minuter  shades  of  force  for 
the  present.  We  find,  in  short,  that  every  sentenoe  can  be 
analyzed  into  smaller  groups  characterized  by  one  pre* 
dominant  stress-syllaUe,  round  which  the  others  group 
themselves.  In  our  first  sentence  there  are  two  such  stress- 
groupe,  in  the  second  four  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  meaning 
of  these  two  sentences,  we  see  that  the  number  of  stress- 
groups  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  the  words  they  contain 
— a  word  is,  phonetically  speaking,  a  stress-group.  It 
must  now  be  observed  that  the  stress,  although  it  tells  us  how 
many  words  there  are  in  a  sentence,  does  not  teli  us  where 
the  words  begin.  Thus  in  our  first  sentence  there  is  nothing 
in  the  sound  to  enable  us  to  assign  the  second  syllable  to  the 
first  or  the  second  stress-group  —  there  is,  phonetically 
speaking,  no  more  reason  for  the  division  (kom  t9tnoTo\i) 
than  for  (idmte  morou),  although  the  aenae  shows  clearly  that 
the  first  is  the  only  possible  one.  Word-division  is  really 
a  very  complez  problem,  involving  many  considerations, 
phonetio,  logicai  and  grammatical.  We  get  so  accustomed 
to  our  received  word-division  that  we  regard  it  as  something 
self-evident.  But  when  we  bave  to  deal  with  unwritten 
languages,  we  find  it  by  no  means  so  easy.  Thus  in  Mr. 
Jenner's  paper  on  the  Cornish  Language  (Trans.  1873-4)  it  is 
stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Cornish  was 
*'  a  most  irregular  jargon,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  which  was 

'  In  the  phonetic  notation  I  have  here  used,  the  lettera  are  employed  as  far  as 
practicable  in  their  originai  Boinui  yalneSi  arbitrar^  oombinations  bemg  ezcluded 
88  much  as  possible.  Words  and  sentences  wrìtten  phonetically  are  endosed  in 
parentheses. 
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a  striking  imcertainty  of  the  speakers  as  to  where  one  word  left 
off  and  another  began."  I  must  confess  to  havìng  encountered 
the  same  difficulty  in  my  stady  of  our  own  language. 

It  is  eTÌdent  that  word-dÌTÌBÌon  implies  cotnparison,  As 
long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  isolated 
sentences,  we  shall  not  advance  one  stop  further.  But  when 
we  compare  a  variety  of  sentences  in  which  the  same  soond- 
groups  are  repeated  in  different  combinations,  we  are  able 
first  to  distinguish  between  meaning  and  unmeaning  sound- 
groups,  and  finally  to  eliminate  a  certain  number  of  groupe 
having  an  independent  meaning  and  incapable  of  further 
division.  The  test  of  independent  meaning  is  ùoMiony  or 
the  power  of  forming  an  independent  sentence.  We  may, 
thereforOy  define  a  word  as  an  ultimate,  or  indecomposible 
sentence.  Thus  the  verb  (kam)  pronounced  with  a  faUing 
tene  is  equivalent  to  the  fuller  sentence,  "  I  order  you  to 
come  ;  "  the  adverb  (ep)  pronounced  with  a  rìsing  tona  may 
signify  ^' shall  we  go  upp"  or  may  bave  some  analogous 
meaning  determined  by  the  context.  The  same  applies  also 
to  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives.  Sound-groups,  which, 
althongh  phonetically  capable  of  isolation,  are  meaningless 
when  so  isolated,  are  not  words. 

But  between  these  two  extremes  there  is  an  intermediate 
class  of  sound-groups,  which,  although  not  capable  of 
being  isolated  and  forming  sentences  by  themselves,  are 
yet  not  utterly  devoid  of  meaning,  and  can,  therefore,  be  to 
a  certain  extent  isolated  in  thought,  if  not  in  form.  Thus, 
if  we  compare  the  three  groups  (msen),  (owwen)  and  (dhomaen), 
we  see  that  the  two  prefixes  bave  an  unmistakable,  though 
somewhat  yague  meaning  of  their  own,  which  enables  us  to 
identify  them  at  once  in  ali  other  cases  in  which  they  are 
prefixed  to  nouns,  and  yet  these  two  syllables  would  convey 
no  meaning  if  pronounced  alone.  If,  on  the  other  band,  we 
attempt  to  analyze  such  a  group  as  (e^iyrieit),  we  find  that 
not  only  are  its  elements  incapable  of  logicai  isolation,  but 
that  they  fail  to  suggest  any  idea  whatever.  The  last 
syllable  is,  of  course,  identical  with  the  preterite  of  the  verb 
''  eat,''  but  the  association  is  felt  to  be  purely  fortuitous.   But 
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if  we  compare  (de/ial),  (depouz)  and  (de^raiv),  we  feel  at 
once  the  meaning  of  deprivation  and  negation  in  the  (de)^ 
just  as  we  feel  the  generalizing  and  speciallzing  meaning  of 
the  prefìxes  in  (emaBn)  and  (dhomaen),  although  the  syllables 
(nai),  (pouz)  and  (praiv)  have  no  meaning  whatever  by 
themselves.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  regard  (donai),  etc., 
as  ultimate,  indecomposible  words,  in  spite  of  the  significance 
of  the  prefix,  while  in  the  case  of  (dharnson)  and  (omasn)  it  is, 
to  some  extent,  an  open  question  whether  we  have  here  one 
word  or  two  words.  It  seems  best  to  distinguish  two  classes 
of  woràs,  full-worda  and  half-words^  (maDn)  being  a  full- word, 
(dho)  a  half-word — that  is,  a  word  incapable  of  forming  a 
sentence  by  itself,  or  of  suggesting  an  independent  meaning. 

The  next  question  is,  how  far  do  these  logicai  distinctions 
correspond  to  the  phonetic  ones  abready  laid  down  P  The 
answer  is  simple  enough.  FuU-words  correspond  to  stress- 
groups,  half-words  to  stressless  syllables.  If  we  wish  to 
know  how  many  full-words  there  are  in  a  sentence,  we  only 
have  to  count  the  number  of  full  stresses.  Each  full  stress 
indicates  a  full-word,  although  it  does  not  show  where  the 
word  begins  and  ends. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  test  of  being  able  to  form  a 
sentence  by  itself  does  not  strictly  apply  to  ali  words.  The 
finite  verb  is  an  important  exception.  The  third  person 
(gouz),  for  instance,  cannot  form  a  sentence  by  itself;  by 
the  sentence-test,  therefore,  (gouz)  is  not  a  word;  while 
(hiy^ouz)  is.  And  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  title 
of  word  to  (gouz)  in  such  a  sentence  as  (dhomsDn^ouz).  We 
feel  (gouz)  to  be  a  full-word,  1)  because  it  has  the  full  stress, 
2)  because  of  the  analogy  of  the  imperative  (gou),  which 
can  stand  alone,  and  3)  because  of  (hiy^ouz),  which  is  felt 
to  be  a  compound  precisely  analogous  to  (dhamsBn),  etc. 

There  is,  finaUy,  an  important  phonetic  element  of 
word-division  to  be  noticed.  This  is  the  fact  that  certain 
Bounds  and  sound-combinations  only  occur  in  certain  posi- 
tions.  Thtts  the  sound  (q)  and  the  combinations  (ti),  (x), 
etc.,  never  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  others, 
again,  never  occur  finally.  It  is,  therefore,  dear  that  these 
Bounds  cannot  begin  or  end  any  full-word. 
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Derivative  Stllables  and  Inflsxions. 

We  must  now  consider  the  important  question  of  the 
relation  of  half-words  to  derivative  syllables  and  inflexions. 
It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  no  absolutely  definite  line 
can  be  drawn  between  them,  and  that  the  distinctions  made 
in  practìce  are  often  purely  conventional. 

We  must  first  consider  an  important  distìnotion  between 
filli-  and  half-words,  which  clearly  brìngs  out  the  semi- 
infiexional  character  of  the  latter,  vìz.  that  fiill-worda  are 
position-free,  half-words  not.  Compare  the  varpng  position 
of  (gou)  in  such  sentences  as  (gonowei),  (ail^u),  (ail^ouott?ei), 
with  the  nnvarying  prse-position  of  (dho)  in  (dhomaen).  The 
same  fixity  of  position  characterizes  derivatives  and  inflex- 
ions  alsOy  but  in  a  higher  degree.  Thus,  although  the 
position  of  (dho)  before  its  nonn  is  fized,  the  connexion  is 
loose  enough  to  allow  an  adjective  to  come  between,  as 
in  (dhe^dmaan).  Such  "incorporations"  are  quite  ex- 
ceptional  with  derivative  syllables/  and  stili  more  so  with 
infiexions. 

Derivations  may  be  either  inìtial  or  final,  inftexions  are 
only  final.  This  last  is,  of  course,  an  arbitrary  limitation, 
which,  although  convenient  enough  in  treating  of  the  old 
Aryan  languages,  in  which  the  most  general  relations  were 
generally  expressed  by  suffixed  syllables,  does  not  apply  to 
other  languages,  which  indicate  the  same  relations  by  means 
of  prefìxes.  Even  in  the  Aryan  languages  such  formations 
as  the  augment  and  reduplication  can  only  be  conventionally 
separated  firom  the  postfixed  inflexions.  It  is,  however, 
undeniable  that,  in  the  Aryan  languages  at  least,  the  end  of 
words  is  more  exposed  to  phonetic  decay  than  the  beginning, 
and  consequently  that  that  intimate  fusing  together  of  root 
and  modifying  syllable,  which  is  felt  to  be  something  more 
advanced  than  mere  derivation,  and  whieh  we  cali  inflexion, 
has  a  right  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  ^'  final  ''  than  as  an 
"initial"  phenomenon. 

There  are  several  important  distinctions  between  half- 

1  The  Gothìc  ffa-u-litub/ats ^^*  Do  je-two  belioTeP"  with  its  incoiponted 
interrogatÌTe  partìcle  t»,  is  a  case  in  pomi. 
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words  and  derìvatives.  Half-words  can  be  used  everywhere 
where  their  meaning  allows  of  it,  thus  (dha)  can  be  prefixed 
to  ali  nouns.  Such  a  derìvatìve  as  (be),  on  the  other  band, 
can  only  be  prefixed  to  oertain  words  without  any  apparent 
reason — we  bave  (befem),  but  not  (beg^ou).  Further,  the 
root  often  has  no  independent  existence  ;  from  (beAeiv),  for 
instance,  we  cannot  deduce  a  verb  (beiv).  Or  else  the  con- 
nexion  between  the  meaning  of  the  simple  root  and  that  of 
the  derÌTatire  is  not  evident,  as  in  (kam)  and  (be^dm).  There 
are,  of  course,  various  degrees  of  obscuration  of  meaning  ; 
the  prefix  (be),  for  instance,  is  practically  almost  meaningless 
in  the  present  English,  while  (mis)  in  (mis^ik),  (mis/aotjon), 
etc,  has  a  perfectly  clear  meaning.  But  as  a  general  mie 
the  connexion  between  derivative  syllable  and  root  is 
logically  very  intimate,  more  so  even  than  in  inflexions. 
Sometimes  the  derivative  syllable  even  takes  the  fuU-stress 
from  the  root,  as  in  the  German  ant'wort,  which  never 
happens  with  half-words  and  inflexions. 

Inflexions  difier  from  derivative  syllables,  and  agree  with 
half-words  in  being  of  general,  unrestricted  application,  and  in 
ulways  preserving  a  more  or  less  definite  general  signification. 
Their  main  characteristic  is  phonetic  variation  and  obscura- 
tion :  derivative  syllables  are  invariable  in  form,  inflexions 
not.  Compare  the  plural  forms  (hsets),  (dogz),  (men),  (fiyt), 
so  definite  in  meaning,  and  so  divergent  in  form,  with  a 
group  of  (be)-derivative8,  with  their  constancy  of  form  and 
want  of  meaning.  Inflexions  often  express  the  same  idea  in 
totally  diflerent  ways,  either  from  phonetic  change,  as  in  the 
Latin  aco.  plurals  oves,  equòs,  and  the  Greek  acc.  singulars 
hkppon,  èpa,  or  from  confusing  the  meanings  of  forms  of 
independent  origin,  as  in  the  Latin  datives  populò  and 
patri. 

If  we  assume,  as  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  doing  by 
historical  evidence,  that  derivative  syllables  and  inflexions 
bave  developed  out  of  half-words,  we  may  roughly  describe  a 
derivative  syllable  as  a  half-word  which  has  lost  its  logicai, 
an  inflexional  as  one  which  has  lost  its  phonetic  indepen- 
denoe. 
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Syllable-Division. 

We  may  now  tum  to  the  important  question  of  syllabifi- 
cation.  The  definition  of  a  syllable  is  easy  enough  :  it  is 
a  group  of  souiidB  containing  a  vowel,  or,  in  some  cases,  a 
vowel-like  consonant.  To  determine  the  number  of  syllables 
in  a  word,  we  bave  simply  to  count  the  number  of  vowels. 
The  difficulty  is  to  teli  where  the  syllable  begins.  Here  I  am 
compelled  to  differ  both  from  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  EUis.  Mr. 
Bell  considers  that  the  division  into  syllables  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  sounds  which  constitute  the  syllable, 
whereas  I  hold  that  syllabifìcation  has  nothing  to  do  i^ith 
the  sounds  themselves,  but  depends  entirely  on  the  force  with 
which  we  pronounce  them.  (It  must  be  understood  that  I 
speak  of  the  naturai  syllabification  of  spoken  language,  not 
of  the  artificial  syllabification  of  the  spelling-books.)  Let 
US  consider  the  syllabification  of  a  naturai,  simple  sentence, 
such  as  (^eikepdha^iykop).  Here  we  at  once  feel  that  the 
first  (k)  belongs  to  the  preceding  syllable,  that  the  syllabifi- 
cation is  clearly  (teik-op),  while  the  second  (k)  belongs  to 
the  following  syllable,  the  division  being  (tiy-kop),  the 
consonant  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  difierence  is 
simply  one  of  stress,  the  first  (k)  being  pronounced  with 
weak,  the  second  with  strong  force.  (We  may  for  the 
present  disregard  the  fact  that  the  stress  is  in  both  cases 
secondary.)  The  influence  of  the  syllable-stress  in  deter- 
mining  the  meaning  of  words  is  so  important  that  if  we 
reverse  that  of  (teikap)  by  beginning  the  secondary  stress 
not  on  the  vowel,  but  on  the  preceding  (k),  the  word  becomes 
quite  unintelligible,  or  rather,  sounds  like  an  Irish  pro- 
nunciation  of  "teacup."  Other  examples  of  varying 
syllabification  are  (notot^iol)  ^  and  (e^aob^wen),  (e/eek)  = 
"  attack  "  and  (et^k)  =  "at  Ack"  (name  of  place).  We  see, 
in  short,  that  a  syllable  ia  a  vowel-group  beginning  with  a 
certain  degree  of  force,  which  decreases  up  to  the  end  of  the 
syllable,  till  a  new  stress  marks  the  beginning  of  another 

^  Generally,  howerer,  pronounced  (nota/aol),  just  as  (otAonm)  becomee  (o/oum). 
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syllable.  This  decrease  of  force  ìb  observable  in  monosyllables 
also  :  in  (ksst),  for  instance,  the  (k)  is  much  stronger  thaa 
the  (t)— we  do  not  pronounce  (kset)  or  even  (ks^t),  but  only 
(^set).  Indeedy  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that  perfect 
imiformìty  of  force  is  something  exceptional  :  force  is  followed 
by  weakness  of  stress,  and  uniform  weakness,  again,  cannot 
be  sustained,  but  requires  force  to  relieve  it.  These  principles 
are  clearly  shown  in  the  accentuation  of  polysyllable  words. 
If  we  carefully  measure  the  degrees  of  force  with  which  the 
different  syllables  of  a  word  like  (impenatraiiliti)  are  prò* 
nounced,  we  shall  find  that  every  syllable  has  a  different 
degree  of  force.  Simple  sentences,  which  are  phonetically 
identical  with  polysyllabic  words  (or  even  in  some  cases  with 
monosyllable  ones),  foUow  the  same  laws.  They  always  bave 
one  predominant  stress  which  dominates  over  the  simple 
word-stress.  The  great  distinction  between  words  and 
sentences  is  that  in  the  former  the  predominant  stress  is  fixed 
and  invariable,  while  in  the  latter  it  varies  according  to  the 
principio  of  emphasis,  which  gives  the  strongest  stress  to  the 
most  important  word. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  syllabification,  I  bave  only 
to  wam  against  the  error  of  imagining  that  the  di  vision  into 
the  syllables  is  ever  made  by  any  kind  of  pause — the  truth  is 
that  there  is  no  more  break  in  (otool)  than  there  is  in  (o^aol- 
f/iaen),  and  the  idea  that  we  pause  between  (ot)  and  (aol)  is 
simply  due  to  the  association  of  the  graphic  separation  in 
''  at  ali."  Mr.  Ellis  considers  that  there  is  often  a  distinction 
made  by  omitting  the  "  glide  "  from  vowel  to  consonant,  or 
vice  Tersa,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  confusing  absence  of 
glide  with  mere  weaknesa  of  glide.  When  we  pronounce  a 
stopped  consonant  with  stress,  the  air  naturally  escapes  with 
greater  force,  which  of  course  makes  the  gUde  more  audible  ; 
but  the  glide  is  always  there,  however  weakly  it  may  be 
pronounced. 

Metrical  Stress. 

I  propose  now  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  analogies  of 
musical  accentuation,  which  will  be  found  both  instructive 
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and  interesting.  The  orìgin  of  rhythm  is  no  doubt  io  be 
souglit  in  the  naturai  tendency  to  alternate  strong  and  weak 
stress^-rhythm  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  utilization  of  thiB 
instinct  for  aBsthetic  purposes  by  making  it  regalar  and 
symmetrical.  As  in  langoage  we  ha  ve  sentencee,  words  and 
sonnds,  so  in  music  we  bave  phrases^  bars  and  notes.  If  we 
take  any  sound,  say  the  vowel  (a),  and  repeat  it  several  times 
in  succession  with  a  uniform  strong  stress,  thus  {aaaaaaX  it 
gives  no  impression  of  rhythm  whatever,  except  that  of  a 
succession  of  isolated  bars  or  musical  words«  just  as  in  auch 
a  word-group  as  (bigbìSElkdogz)^  with  its  equally  uniform 
word-stress,  we  feel  that  we  bave  a  succession  of  isolated, 
independent  full-words.  But  if  we  retain  only  the  first, 
third  and  fifth  stresses,  thus  (oa^za^a),  we  feel  at  once  that 
instead  of  six  bars  we  bave  only  three,  beginning  on  each 
strong  stress,  just  as  in  language  the  syllable  (and  often  the 
word)  begins  on  the  strong  stress.  If  we  retain  only  the 
first  and  fourth  stresses,  giving  (tma^ma),  we  get  two  bars 
only.  It  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  these  groups  of  two  or 
threè  (or  more)  "beats"  bound  together  by  one  predomi- 
nating  stress  which  constitutes  tbe  rhythm  of  two,  three, 
etc.,  time.  It  is  also  possible  to  bave  a  rhythm  of  four 
beats,  thus  (aaaa^zaaa).  But  bere  the  principio  of  altemation 
of  force  Comes  into  play,  and  to  break  up  the  monotony  of 
three  weak  stresses  in  succession,  a  secondary  accent  is  placed 
on  the  third  note  of  each  bar,  so  that  the  rhythm  really 
consists  of  eight  two-beat  bars  {asiaaasLaa)  witb  two  predomi- 
nating  stresses  on  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  third  bars. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  principles  of  metrìcal 
stress  apply  not  only  to  music  and  poetry,  but  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  ordinary  speech  as  well.  Besides  the 
purely  logicai  stress  which  indicates  the  yarious  relations  of 
full-words,  half-words,  etc.,  there  is  a  purely  metrical  atiees, 
which  often  runs  counter  to  the  other.  Thus  in  the  sentence 
(itizsou)  the  first  two  syllables  are  half-words,  the  second 
being  simply  a  sign  of  predication,  and  therefore  hardly  a 
word  at  ali,  and  the  only  full- word  in  the  group  is  the  adverb 
(sou).      The    logicai    accentuation  can  therefore  only    be 
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(itìzdou).  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  usuai  accentuation  is 
(itfzsou),  the  full-stress  falling  on  the  most  insignificant 
syllable  in  the  sentence!  The  explanation  is  a  purelj 
metrìcal  one  :  the  ear  prefers  to  hear  the  altemation  of  weak, 
strong,  weaky  to  hearing  two  weaks  together  foUowed  by  a 
strong.  Similarly  we  often  accent  (A:8BQyu^elmiy(ihat(^itu. .) 
instead  of  the  logicai  (kenyu^elmiy. .).  And  it  is  probable 
that  certain  coUocations  are  preferred  to  others  on  purely 
metrical  grounds. 

In  the  ordinary  musical  notation  the  bars  are  divided  by 
perticai  lines  or  bars.  The  same  method  is  adopted  in  the 
tonic  sol-fa  notation,  and  the  beats  are  diyided  by  :,  thus 
I  a  :  a  I  a  :  a  I  a  :  a  II,  |  a  :  a  :  a  |  a  :  a  :  a  ||.  Although  regular 
and  consistente  this  method  is  extremely  cumbrous,  and  my 
own  practice  has  been  for  some  timo  to  discard  the  lines,  etc., 
entirely,  and  write  each  bar  simply  as  a  word  with  nothing 
but  a  space  between  each  group,  thus  (aa  aa  aa),  (aaa  aaa). 
With  the  help  of  a  few  simple  signs  for  pauses  and  for 
holding  or  continuing  a  note,  and  a  few  diacritics  to  indicate 
fractions  of  notes  (which  often  need  not  be  expressed  at  ali), 
music  can  thus  be  written  almost  as  quickly  as  ordinary 
writing. 

WoRD-DinsiON  IN  Writing. 

We  may  now  tum  to  the  practical  question  of  word- 
diyision  in  writing.  If  we  are  to  be  guided  consistently  by 
logie,  we  must  either  write  ali  half-words,  derivative  syllables 
and  inflexions  as  separate  words,  or  else  incorporate  them 
into  the  fuU-words.  The  difficulty  is  that,  although  word- 
division  is  mainly  logicai,  the  purely  formai  side  of  the 
question  must  also  be  considered.  Thus,  although  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  write  the  plural  of  (fish)  in  two  words  (fish  iz), 
as  it  would  be  if  the  (iz)  were  the  verb  substanti  ve,  it  would  be 
impossible  with  the  plural  of  foot  (fut),  unless  indeed  we  were 
boldly  to  write  (ft  iy),  although  even  this  spelling  would 
ignoro  the  fact  that  the  (iy)  is  as  much  part  of  the  word 
itself  as  a  sign  of  the  plural.     Cases  in  which  unpronounce- 
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able  letter-oombinations  would  haye  to  be  written  separately 
have  also  to  be  considered.  The  iBolating  system  ìs  thus 
found  to  be  impracticable,  if  carrìed  out  coiisistentlyy  and 
nothing  remaiiis  but  that  of  joining  the  half-words  on  to  the 
fuU-words.  This  method,  while  offering  considerable  diffi- 
culties  of  detail,  is  practicable,  although  it  has  not  been 
carrìed  cut  consistently  in  any  language  I  know.  Our  pre- 
sent  word-division  is  a  compromise  between  the  two  extremes 
of  isolation  and  agglutination.  Ab  a  general  mie  we 
agglutinate  inflexions  and  derìvatiyes,  and  isolate  half-wordS| 
whose  connexion  with  the  whole-word  to  which  they  belong 
ìs  less  intimate  than  in  thè  case  of  inflexions  and  derìvatives. 
Inflexions  are  only  acknowledged  when  sanctìoned  by  Latin 
Grammar.  Such  purely  modem  inflexions  as  the  negative 
(aiA:aant)  from  (aiA:£en),  where  the  (nt)  =:  (not),  although 
conventionally  only  a  half*word,  not  a  true  inflexion,  could 
not  be  written  as  an  isolated  word,  are  shirked  by  that  oon- 
venient  compromise  the  apostrophe  (')  :  by  wrìting  ''can%" 
we  keep  up  the  fiction  of  the  divisibility  of  a  monosyllable 
into  two  separate  words. 

Ali  these  considerations  show  the  hopeless  confusion  into 
which  orthography  falls  when  it  attempts  to  overstep  its 
legitimate  function — ^that  of  giving  a  faithful  graphic  repre- 
sentation  of  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  language.  The  attempt 
to  indicate  simultaneously  the  formai  and  the  logicai  side  of 
language  by  the  same  alphabet — an  alphabet,  it  may  be  re- 
marked,  which  is  barely  capable  of  fulfilling  its  purely 
phonetic  duties  alone — is  about  as  successful  as  most  com- 
promises,  that  is,  instead  of  doing  one  thing  properly,  it  does 
two  things  badly.  If^  for  instance,  it  is  convenient  to  denote 
a  substanti  ve  by  a  capital  lettèr  in'German,  why  should  we 
not  do  so  in  English,  and  why  should  not  the  same  principia 
be  extended  to  the  other  parts  of  speechP  Adjectives,  for 
instance»  might  be  written  with  a  tumed  capital,  yerbs  with 
an  Italie,  adverbs  with  a  tumed  italic.  Again,  in  Latin  it 
would  be  yery  convenient  to  have  a  series  of  marks  to  indi* 
cate  the  different  cases,  independently  of  their  form,  and 
would  much  facilitate  the  imderstanding  of  Latin.     Others, 
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again,  think  that  the  epelling  of  every  word  ought  to  give  a 
brìef  epitome  of  ita  etymology  and  history.  If  carried  out 
consistently,  ali  this  would  postulate  an  entirely  ìndependent 
set  of  signs,  which,  for  special  purposes^  would  be  written 
between  the  lines  of  ordinary  phonetic  writing,  forming  a 
sort  of  short-hand  logicai,  gramioatical  or  historical  oom» 
mentary,  as  the  case  might  be.  In  the  same  way  I  should 
consider  word-division  simply  as  a  logicai  commentary  on 
the  phonetic  text;^  in  short,  I  would  abolish  the  ordinary 
word-division  altogether. 

But  the  abandonment  of  conyehtional  word-division  by  no 
means  postulates  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  ^writing  each 
sentence  without  a  break.  Od  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that 
the  great  assistance  afforded  to  the  reader  by  presonting  the 
letters  in  groups  of  moderate  length  was  the  one  great  reason 
for  abandoning  the  originai  system  of  non-division.  As  we 
haye  seen,  the  most  ìmportant  element  in  the  synthesìs  of 
speech-sounds  is  stress.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  foUow  the 
analogy  of  musical  notation,  and  divide  our  sentences  into 
bars,  making  the  beginning  of  each  group  of  letters  coincide 
with  a  fuU-stress.  The  accent*m<^k  otherwise  required  to 
mark  the  full-stress  would  be  available  for  the  secondary 
stress,  and  the  same  mark,  when  placed  before  a  letter-group  or 
"  stress-group,''  as  we  may  cali  it,  would  indicate  the  emphatic 
sentence-stress.  Thus  with  a  single  mark  we  should  be  able 
to  indicate  no  less  than  four  degrees  of  stress.  We  should, 
however,  also  require  a  mark  to  indicate  absence  of  stress  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  If  we  added  a  sign  for  breath- 
taking,  and  two  accents  to  indicate  the  rising  and  falling 
tones,  we  should  be  able  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  present 
nnsatisfactory  system  of  punctuation,  etc.,  and  to  express 
clearly  and  precisely  what  they  indicate  only  imperfectly  and 
vaguely. 

LOOTC  AND  LaNGUAGE. 

The  great  difficulty  of  ali  investigations  which  involve  a 
study  of  the  meanings  of  language  is  the  want  of  a  satisfac- 
tory  classification  of  what  is  expressed  in  language.     We 
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bave  noi  even  a  claaaification  of  the  words  themselves,  except 
Roget's  "  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases/'  which, 
although  a  wonderfully  acute  and  full  work^  ìs  now  some- 
what  antiquated^  written  as  it  was  before  the  rise  of  modem 
psychology,  under  ali  the  disadvantages  of  being  a  first 
attempt.  I  ha  ve  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  trying  to 
devise  a  more  consistent  and  satisfactory  scheme  of  classifica- 
tion  ;  but  as  it  is  stili  unsettled  in  many  of  its  details,  I  will 
not  enter  into  any  details  now,  but  content'myself  with  a 
few  general  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the 
ultimate  ideas  of  language  are  by  no  means  identical  with 
those  of  psychology,  stili  less  with  those  of  metaphysics. 
Language  is  not  in  any  way  concemed  with.such  psycho- 
logicai  problems  as  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  space  and 
matter  ;  for  at  the  timo  when  language  was  evolved,  these 
conceptions  were  already  stereotyped  in  the  form  of  simple 
ideas,  incapable  of  any  but  a  deliberate  scientific  analysis. 
Even  such  universally  known  facts  as  the  primary  data  of 
astronomy  bave  had  little  or  no  influence  on  language,  and 
even  the  scientific  astronomer  no  more  hesitates  to  talk 
of  the  '^rising  of  the  sun'^  than  did  the  astrologers  of 
ancient  ChaldaBa.  Language,  in  short,  is  based  not  on 
things  as  we  know  or  think  them  to  be,  but  as  they  seem 

to  US. 

But  although  the  categories  of  language  do  not  require  so 
deep  an  analysis  as  those  of  psychology,  they  are  on  the 
other  band  far  more  complicated.  Each  word  we  use 
suggests  a  largo  number  of  ideas  at  once,  varying  always 
according  to  the  context,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  select  the  really  characteristic  and  essential  idea 
or  ideas,  which  can  alone  be  made  the  basis  of  dassification. 
It  is  the  great  defect  of  Roget's  system  that  he  often  dasses 
bis  words  by  some  extraneous  idea  which  they  suggest.  Thus 
*'  food  ''  is  considered  as  something  purely  mechanical,  as  a 
mode  of  "insertion,"  and  hence  is  included  under  "directive 
motion,"  whereas  it  clearly  Comes  under  "volitional  fimc- 
tions  of  Uving  beings,^'  with,  of  course,  a  cross-referenoe  to 
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''  ìnsertion  ''  and  ita  oiher  meclianical  associations.  "Theft" 
again  is  naìvely  classed  as  a  mode  of  ''  transfer  of  property/' 
whereas  it  belongs  first  to  "  ethics'*  or  "moraKty,"  and  only 
subordinately  to  ''property/'  ethics  being  a  far  wider 
category  than  property,  although  both  ideas  are  equally 
indispensable  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  much  as  if 
we  were  to  class  frogs  and  horses  together  as  **  quadrupeds/' 
and  then  make  a  special  class  ''  maromalia  "  to  distinguish 
horses.  For  inany  words  special  compound  categories  are 
required.  It  is,  for  instance,  quite  misleading  to  class 
"sharp,"  "edge"  and  "knife**  together  under  "superficial 
form,"  as  Boget  does;  the  essential  difference  between 
"  knife  ''  and  the  other  two  is  that  while  they  denote  (or  can 
denote)  naturai  objects,  ''knife''  always  implies  human 
agency  :  we  require  therefore  a  special  category  ''  inanimate 
things-f-^olition/'  or  something  of  the  sort.  Similarly 
"meadow,"  as  opposed  to  "heath,"  etc.,  requires  a  special 
complex  category. 

It  is  further  yery  important  to  begin  with  a  limited 
selection  of  words  in  popular  use.  Roget's  Thesaurus  is  full 
of  such  words  as  "  zoohygiantics/'  "  cicuration,"  which  only 
tend  to  confuse  the  mind,  and  increase  the  difficulty  of 
arrangement.  In  my  own  lists  I  haye  cut  out  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  words  given  in  ordinary  dictionaries. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  parta  of  speech,  confining  myself 
for  the  present  to  the  consideration  of  noun,  adjective  and 
verb.  I  may  remark  at  once  that  the  real  difficulty  of 
determining  the  meaning  of  the  parts  of  speech  lies  in  the 
fact,  which  logicians  and  grammarians  obstinately  ignore, 
that  they  often  haye  no  meaning  at  ali.  Indeed  the  whole 
of  language  is  an  incessant  struggle  and  compromise  between 
meaning  and  pure  form,  through  ali  the  stages  of  yagueness, 
ambiguity  and  utter  meaninglessness. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  material  objects  and  to  the 
simplest  nounSy  adjectiyes  and  yerbs,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
originai  function  of  these  classes  of  words  was  to  denote 
things  and  their  attributes  ;  adjectiyes  denoting  their  perma- 
nent  attributes  or  qualities  ;  yerbs  their  changing  attributes 
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or  phenomena.  It  must  be  bome  in  mind  that  primitive 
man  did  not  distingoish  between  phenomena  and  volitions, 
but  included  everything  under  the  head  of  actions,  not 
only  the  involuntary  actions  of  human  beings,  8uoh  as 
breathing,  but  also  the  movements  of  inanimate  things,  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  Bun,  the  wind,  the  flowing  of  water, 
and  even  sach  purely  inanimate  phenomena  as  fire,  elee- 
tricity,  ete.,  in  short  ali  the  changing  attributes  of  things 
were  conceived  as  voluntary  actions.  Hence  the  origin  of 
verbs  from  the  simple  root  with  a  personal  pronoun  foUow- 
ing.  Further,  in  speaking  of  things  it  would  be  naturai  to 
cali  attention  in  the  first  place  to  their  changing  rather  than 
to  their  permanent  attributes,  which  would  generally  be 
taken  for  granted.  Primitive  man  would  not  trouble  him- 
self  much  with  such  propositions  as  *^  man  is  mortai/'  "  gold 
is  heavy/'  which  are  a  source  of  such  unfailing  delight 
to  the  formai  logician  ;  but  if  he  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  permanent  attribute-words,  would  naturally  throw 
them  into  what  is  called  the  attributive  form,  placing  them 
in  immediate  proximity  with  the  noun,  whose  inflexions 
they  would  afterwards  assume.  And  so  the  verb  graduaUy 
came  to  assume  the  purely  formai  function  of  predication. 
The  use  of  verbs  denoting  action  necessitated  the  formation 
of  verbs  to  denote  "rest/*  **  continuance  in  a  state,"  and 
when,  in  course  of  time,  it  became  necessary  in  certain  cases 
to  predicate  permanent  as  well  as  changing  attributes,  these 
words  were  naturally  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  such  a 
sentence  as  "the  sun  continues  bright"  was  simply  "the 
bright  sun"  in  another  form.  By  degrees  these  verbs 
became  so  wom  away  in  meaning,  graduaUy  coming  to 
signify  simple  existence,  that  at  last  they  lost  ali  vestiges  of 
meaning  whatever,  and  came  simply  to  be  marks  of  predi- 
cation. Such  is  the  history  of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  which  in 
popular  language  has  entirely  lost  even  the  senso  of 
"  existence."  Again,  in  a  stili  more  advanced  stage,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  speak  not  only  of  things,  but  of  their 
attributes.  Thus,  such  a  sentence  as  "  whiteness  is  an  attri- 
buto of  snow"  has  identically  the  same  meaning  a8-"6now 
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Ì8  wWte,"  and  "  wHte  snow,"  and  the  change  of  "  whito  " 
iato  "  whitenees  "  is  a  purely  formai  device  to  enable  ns  to 
place  an  attribute»word  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition.  We 
see  now  that  the  only  satisfactory  definition  of  a  part  of 
speech  must  be  a  purely  formai  one  :  '*  snow/'  for  instance, 
is  not  a  nonn  because  it  stands  for  a  thing,  but  because  it 
can  stand  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  because  it  can  form 
ita  plural  by  adding  8,  because  it  has  a  definite  prefix,  etc., 
and  ''  whiteness  ''  is  a  noun  for  precìsely  the  same  reasons. 
By  using  the  technical  terms  "  noun/'  etc.,  in  a  purely  formai 
senso,  and  distinguishing  words  according  to^their  meaning 
as  thing-words,  attribute-words,  etc.,  we  shall  be  able  to 
escape  the  hopeless  confusion  into  which  grammarians  fall, 
whb  appeal  altemately  to  the  meaning  and  the  form  of  the 
parts  of  speech  in  granmiatical  discussions.  ''  Snow  "  then  is 
both  a  thing-word  and  a  noun,  ''  white  "  is  a  quality-word  and 
an  adjective,  "  whiteness  "  a  quality-word  and  a  noun.  I  may 
notice  bere  that  great  indignation  was  roused  some  timo 
ago  by  a  pedantic  school-inspector,  who  plucked  some 
unhappy  children  for  calling  '^cannon  "  in  ''cannon-ball  "  a 
noun  instead  of  an  adjective.  The  fact  is  that  he  had 
observed  that  ^*  cannon  "  in  *'  cannon-ball  "  was  not  a  thing- 
word,  but  an  attribute-word,  and  imagining  that  thing-word 
and  noun  were  convertible  terms,  hastened  to  make  the 
children  feel  the  weight  of  bis  brilliant  discovery.  He 
would  probably  be  as  much  surprised  as  the  children  them- 
selves  to  bear  that  not  only  when  it  comes  before  *'  waU  "  is 
•* stono"  a  quality-word,  but  also  when  it  follows  a 
transitive  verb,  in  fact  that  the  accusative  case  is  what  he 
would  cali  an  '*  ad  verb,"  as  I  hope  to  show  hereafter. 

We  may  now  tum  our  attention  to  logie,  and  first  of  ali  to 
that  introductory  portion  which  treats  of  names.  Although 
formai  logie  is  mainly  based  on  language,  it  has  developed 
some  views  of  its  own  which  bave  had  considerable  influence 
on  the  grammatical  analysis  of  language.  I  propose  first 
to  examine  the  theory  of  denotation  and  connotation. 
General  names,  such  as  ''  man/'  '*  borse,"  are  said  to  denote 
an  object  and  connote  or  imply  variOus  attributes.    Proper 
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namesy  sucli  as  John,  London,  aie  eaid  only  to  denote  an 
object,  and  not  to  connote  any  attributes.  Here  logìcians 
have  strangelj  overlooked  the  fact  that  such  a  word  as  John 
connotes  at  least  two  attributes,  ''human''  and  ''male," 
"  male  human  being."  I  maintain  also  that  the  name  John, 
to  those  who  know  him,  connotes  an  immense  number  of  other 
attributes,  physical,  moral  and  mentaL  That  the  name  ìs 
practically  applied  at  random  to  a  varìety  of  men  is  a  mere 
accident,  an  imperfection  of  language.  The  word  "  san,'/ 
which,  like  John,  is  practically  a  proper  name,  also  oonnotes, 
to  those  who  know  what  the  sun  is,  a  number  of  attributes  : 
to  people  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  sun,  it  would 
connote  nothing  at  ali,  less  eyen  than  John,  which  even 
to  those  who  do  not  know  John  personally  always  connotes 
"male  human  being."  An  instructive  instance  of  the 
dependence  of  logie  on  the  accidente  of  language  is  afforded 
by  the  distinction  it  makes  between  such  words  as  "  white  " 
and  "  whiteness."  "  Whiteness  "  is  correctly  described  as  an 
'^  abstract  "  name,  as  signifying  an  attributo  without  reference 
to  the  things  that  possess  the  attributo.  "  White,"  however, 
is  held  to  be  connotative  :  it  denotes  particular  objects  and 
connotes  the  attributo  "whiteness."  How  a  word  can  be 
said  to  denote  an  object  which  is  entirely  unknown  until 
the  name  of  that  object  is  joined  to  it,  was  always  a 
matter  of  bewildering  astonishment  to  me,  when  I  first 
began  to  study  logie,  and  probably  has  been  to  many  others 
as  well.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  "  white  "  is  as  much  an 
abstract  name  as  "  whiteness  "  is,  the  two  being  absolutely 
identical  in  meaning.  I  consider,  further,  that  ali  attrìbute- 
words  are  denotative  and  connotative,  they  denote  an  at- 
tributo and  connote  attributes  of  that  attributo.  Thus  the 
word  "colour"  is  the  name  of  an  attributo,  but  it  also 
connotes  ali  the  various  kinds  of  colour,  red,  blue,  etc.; 
"  bright  "  connotes  various  degrees  of  brightness,  and 'so  on. 
Those  secondary  attributes  again  admit  of  connotation,  and 
so  on  almost  ad  infinitum.  The  terms  denotation  and  conno* 
tation  thus  appear  to  be  applicable  to  every  poasible  word, 
and  therefore  to  be  practically  meaningless  and  useless.     We 
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are  now  able  to  understand  what  an  adverb  is — ^it  ìs  simply 
the  attrìbute  of  an  attribate,  and  bears  exactlj  the  same 
relation  to  an  attributo^  as  a  permanent  attrìbute  (adjective) 
does  to  a  thing-word.  Qrammarìans,  misled  by  a  falae  logie, 
descrìbe  adverbs  as  denoting  the  manner  of  an  action,  or 
make  use  of  some  similar  expression,  forgetting  that  manner 
is  as  much  an  attrìbute  as  anything  else.  Hence  it  foUows 
that  when  an  adjective  is  joined  to  a  noun  which  is  either 
entirely  or  only  partially  an  attrìbute-word  (action-word,  for 
instance),  the  adjective  is  in  meaning  identical  with  an  ad- 
verb  ;  ''  he  is  a  good  runner/'  for  instance,  is  identical  in 
meaning  with  "  he  runs  well.'^ 

We  may  now  tum  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposition 
in  logie.  A  regular  logicai  proposition,  such  as,  for  instance, 
''  ali  men  are  bipeds,"  is  clearly  nothing  but  a  stereotyped 
form  of  the  linguistic  sentence.  In  language  the  subject 
being  orìginally  a  permanent  thing  is  stated  first;  when  once 
stated,  its  permanence  is  taken  for  granted  and  retained  by 
the  mind  until  the  predicate,  originally  an  impermanent 
attributo  or  phenomenon,  is  stated.  That  there  is,  however, 
no  absolute  necessity  for  this  order  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  violated  in  most  inflexional  lan- 
guages,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  finite  verb  was  originally 
formed  by  the  agglutination  of  a  subject-pronoun  coming 
after  the  predicating  root.  And  now  comes  the  very  impor- 
tant  consideration  that  not  only  is  the  order  of  subject  and 
predicate  to  a  great  extent  conventional,  but  that  the  very 
idea  of  the  dìstinction  between  subject  and  predicate  is 
purely  linguistic,  and  has  no  foundation  in  the  mind  itself. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  subject  at  ali  : 
in  such  a  sentence  as  "  it  rains  "  there  is  no  subject  what-  ' 
ever,  the  it  and  the  terminal  a  being  merely  formai  signs  of 
predication.  "  It  rains  :  I  will  therefore  take  my  umbrella," 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  train  of  reasoning,  but  it  would 
puzzle  the  cleverest  logician  to  reduce  it  to  any  of  bis 
figures.  Again,  the  montai  proposition  is  not  formed  by 
thinking  first  of  the  subject,  then  of  the  copula,  and  then  of 
the  predicate  :  it  is  formed  by  thinking  of  the  two  aimul* 
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taneouèly.  When  we  formulate  in  our  minds  the  pTopositioa 
"  ali  men  are  bipede/'  we  bave  two  ideas,  ^'  ali  meo  ''  and 
"  an  equal  number  of  bìpede/'  or,  more  tereely,  ^'  as  many 
men,  ae  many  bipede/'  and  we  tbink  of  tbe  two  ideas  eimnl- 
taneously,  not  one  after  tbe  otber,  ae  we  are  forced  to  expreae 
tbem  in  epeecb.  The  eimultaneity  of  conception  ie  what  ie 
expreesed  by  the  copula  in  logie,  and  by  the  varioue  forme  of 
eentencee  in  language.  If  theee  views  are  correcty  the 
convereion  of  propoeitione,  the  figuree,  and  with  them  the 
whole  fabric  of  Formai  Logic  fall  to  the  ground.  It  by  no 
meane  foUowe  that  logie  ie  entirely  deetitute  of  value,  but  we 
ehall  not  arrivo  at  the  real  eubetratum  of  truth  until  we  bave 
eliminated  that  part  of  the  ecience  which  ie  reaUy  nothing 
more  than  an  imperfect  analyeie  of  language. 


Structukb  of  ENGLieH. 

I  now  propoee  to  eay  eomething  about  the  etructure  of 
English,  and  the  proper  method  of  treating  ite  grammar.  I 
may  etate  at  once  that  I  coneider  the  conventional  treatment 
of  Englieh  to  he  both  unecientific  and  unpractical,  etarting 
ae  it  doee  with  the  aeeumption  that  Englieh  ie  an  inflexional 
language  like  Latin  or  Greek.  The  timo  ie  etili  not  very  far 
dietant  when  the  grammar  of  ali  languagee — however  diverse 
their  etructure — wae  eervilely  modelled  on  that  of  Latin.  It 
wae  aeeumed,  for  inetance,  that  ae  Latin  had  five  caees, 
Englieh  muet  neceeearily  bave  juet  ae  many  and  no  more. 
In  thoee  daye  rnan  wae  declined  thue  : 


nom.     man. 
gen.      man's. 
dat.      to  a  man. 


acc.     man. 
TOC.    oh  man  ! 
abl.     by  a  man. 


After  a  timo,  however,  when  the  hietorical  and  comparative 
etudy  of  language  had  opened  people'e  eyee  a  little,  they 
began  to  eee  that  on  thie  principio  the  number  of  caees  in 
Englieh  might  be  indefinitely  extended — ^in  ebort  that  there 
might  be  ae  many  caeee  as  there  were  prepoeitions.  The 
caeee  were,  accordingly,   cut  down  to    three,  nominative. 
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genitive  and  accusative.  As  I  eliall  show  hercafiber,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  so-called  accusative  of  the  pro- 
nouns  has  any  right  to  be  considered  a  case  at  all^  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  genitive  inflexion  can  generally  be 
replaced  by  the  preposition  of,  wq  Bee  io  what  narrow  limits 
the  English  cases,  or  rather  case,  are  confined.  The  verbal 
inflexions  are  hardly  lessiimited.  Theonly  personal  inflexion 
ìb  the  s  o{  he  goes,  which  is  practically  a  superfluous  ar- 
chaism.  The  only  other  inflexions  are  those  which  form  the 
preterite  and  the  two  participles.  These,  together  with  the 
plural  of  nounSy  are  the  only  essential  inflexions  of  English. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  historical  philologist  looks  with 
contempt  on  English  as  a  language  ''  destitute  of  grammar.'' 
Certainly  it  is  so,  if  judged  from  a  purely  antiquarian  point 
of  view.  That  this  point  of  view  is  inadequate  to  the  require- 
ments  of  English  grammar  is  tacitly  admitted  by  the 
grammariansy  who,  while  refusing  to  allow  that  ''  of  a  man  '* 
is  a  case,  do  not  scruple  to  put  ''  I  did  love/'  etc.,  on  a  level 
with  the  inflexional  preterite.  And  yet  most  of  them  ignoro 
the  equally  important  formations  of  the  emphatic  and  nega- 
tive forms  or  moodsy  simply  because  such  forms  are  not 
recognized  in  Latin  grammar. 

Ali  this  confusion  and  inconsistency  arises  from  the  fact 
being  ignored  that  the  history  of  language  is  not  merely 
one  of  negative  decay,  but  also  of  positive  reconstruction. 
Every  language  has  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  an  actual, 
existing  organism,  not  merely  as  the  representative  of  earlier 
stages.  The  fact  that  English  was  an  inflexional  language 
two  thousand  years  ago  does  not  prove  that  it  is  so  now. 
The  only  rational  principio  is  to  look  at  the  language  as  it  is 
now,  and  ask  ourselves,  How  does  this  language  express  the 
relations  of  its  words  to  one  anotherP  If  we  examine 
English  on  this  principio,  we  shall  bave  no  hesitation  in 
characterizing  it  roughly  as  an  isolating  language  which  is 
passing  into  the  agglutinative  stage,  with  a  few  traditional 
inflexions,  Hence  the  vaine  of  English  as  a  preparation  for 
the  study  of  language  generally,  when  studied  rationally  : 
it  enables  us  to  watch  many  linguistic  phenomena  in  the  very 
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process  of  formatioiiy  which  In  other  langaages  can  only  be 
obserred  in  a  stereotyped  condition.  Another  advantage  of 
English  for  comparative  purposes  is  the  many-sidedness  of 
ita  structure.  In  this  respect  it  differs  esscntially  firom 
languages  whose  structure  is  primitive,  not,  like  that  of 
English,  the  result  of  casting  off  an  effete  inflexional  system. 
In  most  agglutinative  languages  there  is  no  distinction  of 
meaning  made  by  position,  ali  grammatica!  relations  being 
expressed  by  modifying  syllables  which  have  a  fixed  order, 
from  which  they  never  depart.  English  can,  therefore,  only 
be  compared  with  such  languages  in  as  far  as  it  is  itself 
agglutinative,  while  in  that  part  of  its  grammar  which 
depends  on  position  it  can  only  be  compared  with  ^*  isolating  " 
languages,  such  as  Ghinese.  Again,  although  English 
agglutination  is  mostly  of  a  rudimentary  type,  it  is  in  other 
cases  extremely  advanced.  Who,  for  instance,  in  comparing 
the  positive  future  (hiyl^u)  with  the  negative  (hiytrountgou), 
would  be  able  to  detect  the  root  (wil),  which  comes  out  clearly 
in  the  emphatic  future  (hiyfrilgou)  ?  In  such  forms  there  is 
as  much  obscuration  of  the  formative  elements  as  in  the 
traditional  inflexions.  These  observations  show  how  diffi- 
cult  it  is  to  draw  the  lines  which  separate  the  different 
stages  of  linguistic  development — ^languages  pass  from  the 
isolating  to  the  agglutinative  and  inflexional  stages  by 
insensible  degrees,  and  even  during  the  fuUest  development 
of  inflexion  begin  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  aggluti- 
nation. 

One  striking  result  of  the  English  power  of  expressing 
grammatica!  relations  by  position  is  the  freedom  with  which 
one  part  of  speech  may  be  converted  into  another.  Thus 
(sondi)  is  a  noun,  (dhen)  an  adverb,  but  in  (sondi  iivniq, 
Adho  *  dhen  steitavo  faeoz)  they  are  both  attribute-words.  In 
the  same  way  any  part  of  speech  may  be  made  into  a  noun 
simply  by  prefixing  an  article  or  adjective. 

Even  groups  of  words  may  be  treated  in  this  way.  Thus 
in  the  sentence  (Adho  bukyu  sentmiywoz  nou  yuws),  (nou 

1  A  indicates  weak  stress. 
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yuws)  Ì8  simply  equivalent  to  the  adjective  "  useless.'*  When 
we  talk  of  (Aclheém  ploiazlala  bilitifer  injari  bil)  the  whole  of 
the  group  except  (bil)  is  nothing  but  a  huge  composite 
adjective.  These  groups  may  also  be  inflected  like  simple 
words,  as  in  (Adha  msenai  sao  yestadeatdho  thiyatez  faadhe), 
where  on  ali  received  principles  of  grammar  (thiyataz)  ought 
to  be  parsed  as  the  genitive  of  ''  theatre/' 

Englìsh^  in  common  with  the  Romance  languages,  is  often 
descrìbed  as  an  "analytical''  language,  as  opposed  to  a 
"  synthetic  ''  language,  such  as  Latin.  This  term  is  meant 
to  imply  that  the  agglutinations  of  modem  languages  are 
deliberate  substitutions  for  the  older  inflexions — the  in- 
flexions  are  supposed  to  be  '' analyzed '^  into  their  simple 
elements.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  view  is  quite  erroneous. 
If  the  characteristic  agglutinations  of  modem  English,  for 
instance,  were  nothing  but  substitutes  for  inflexions,  there 
would  be  exactly  as  many  agglutinations  as  there  originally 
were  inflexions  ;  but,  as  we  see,  we  bave  in  English  com- 
binations  to  which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  older 
inflexional  languages,  while,  on  the  other  band,  many  in- 
flexional  distinctions  are  entirely  lost. 

Casbs. 

I  propose  now  to  examine  some  portions  of  English 
grammar  more  in  detail,  beginning  with  the  cases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  hitherto  overlooked  by  grammarians 
and  logicians,  that  the  definition  of  the  noun  applies  strictly 
only  to  the  nominative  case.  The  oblique  cases  are  really 
attrìbute-words,  and  inflexion  is  practically  nothing  but  a 
device  for  tuming  a  noun  into  an  adjective  or  adverb.  This 
is  perfectly  clear  as  regards  the  genitive,  and,  indeed,  th^re 
is  historical  evidence  to  show  that  the  genitive  in  the  Aryan 
I&^gu&g^  was  originally  identical  with  an  adjective-ending, 
'*  man's  life  **  and  ''  human  life  **  being  expressed  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  also  clear  that  "  noctem  '^  in  ''flet  noctem  "  is  a 
pure  adverb  of  time.      It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  that  the 
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accusative  in  suoli  sentences  as  ''  he  beata  the  boy  **  is  also  a 
sort  of  adverb)  because  the  connexion  between  yerb  and 
object  18  so  intimate  as  almost  to  form  one  simple  idea,  as  in 
the  case  of  noun-composition.  But  it  is  dear  that  if  *'  boy  " 
in  the  compound  noun  ''  boy-beating  ''  is  an  attribute-word, 
it  can  very  well  be  so  also  when  "  beating  "  is  thrown  into 
the  verbal  form  without  any  change  of  meaning. 

Our  difficulty  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  accusative 
has,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  been  pointed  out  hitherto,  viz. 
that  in  many  cases  it  has  no  meaning  at  ali,  but  merely  serves 
to  connect  a  verb  with  a  noun  in  various  arbitrary  ways. 
With  such  verbs  as  "beat/*  "carry,"  etc.,  the  accusative 
unmistakably  denotes  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb,  but  with  such  verbs  a^  "  see/*  "  bear/'  it  is  clearly 
a  mere  metaphor  to  talk  of  an  "  object/'  A  man  cannot 
be  beaten  without  feeling  it,  but  he  can  be  seen  without 
knowing  anything  about  it,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  no 
action  or  volition  at  ali  involved  in  seeing.  And  in  such  a 
sentence  as  "  he  fears  the  man,''  the  relations  are  exactly 
reversed,  the  grammatica!  nominative  being  really  the  object 
a£Pected,  while  the  grammatica!  accusative  representa  the 
cause,  but  as  he  is  conceived  as  a  passive  cause,  the  fiction  of 
object  can  stili  be  maintained.  The  meaninglessness  of  the 
accusative  is  further  shown  by  the  inconsistencies  of  its  actual 
use  in  language.  Thus  Latin  has  "  rideo  aliquem,"  English 
"  laugh  at,"  while  "  deride  "  has  the  accusative  as  in  Latin. 
Compare  also  English  "  see  "  with  "  look  at  "  and  the  diver- 
gent  use  of  the  dative  and  accusative  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
It  is,  indeed,  often  doubtful  à  priori  whether  any  language 
in  a  given  case  will  employ  the  accusative  or  not— we  can 
only  teli  by  obeerving  the  actaal  form.  Now  in  English,  in 
the  noun  at  least,  the  only  "  form  "  of  the  accusative  is  its 
position  after  the  verb.  As  far  as  the  form  goes,  theo, 
"  king  "  in  "  he  became  king,"  "  he  is  king,"  may  be  in  the 
accusative.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  English  people  who 
bave  not  been  taught  grammar,  that  is  to  say  Latin 
grammar,  in  their  first  attempts  to  express  themselves 
in    such  a  language  as   German,  do  put  "king"  in  the 
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accusative.  They  are  naturally  confirmed  in  this  idea 
when  they  find  that  if  they  substitute  for  the  noun  a 
personal  pronoan,  which  is  supposed  to  have  distinct  forms 
for  nominative  and  accusative,  the  accusative  is  used,  and  it 
is  only  the  influence  of  ignorant  granimarìans  that  prevents 
such  phrases  as  ''  it  is  me  "  from  being  adopted  into  the 
written  language,  and  acknowledged  in  the  grammars.  In 
Danish  "  det  er  mig  "  is  the  onlt/  form  known,  and  *'  det  er 
jeg"  would  be  as  wrong  as  "  c'est  je  "  would  be  in  French. 
Indeed,  were  it  Hot  for  Latin  grammar,  we  can  easily  imagine 
the  grammarians  proving  that  '*  king  "  in  **  he  became  king  " 
could  not  possibly  be  anything  but  the  accusative,  the  action 
of  the  verb  "become*'  passing  on  to  the  object  "king/* 
That  there  is  really  nothing  eztravagant  in  this  view  is 
shown  by  the  Old  English  **  he  wearìS  tó  cyninge  (gehàlgod)" 
and  the  German  "  er  ward  zum  kònig.'^ 

Further  we  have  also  a  positional  dative,  as  in  "  he  gave 
the  man  a  hook.''  May  not  then  the  supposed  accusative  in 
*^  he  flattered  the  man/'  "  it  pleased  the  man/'  be  really  a 
dative,  as  it  certainly  would  be  historically  ?  ^  This  view 
might  again  be  supported  by  an  examination  of  the  corre- 
sponding  pronoun  forms,  for  "  him  "  is  historically  a  dative, 
not  an  accusative,  and  so  with  the  others  also. 

But  the  truth  is  that,  whatever  the  history  may  be,  the 
80*caUed  accusative  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  functionally 
not  a  case  at  ali,  but  a  special  form  which  may  be  in- 
differently  nom.,  acc.  or  dat.,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  real 
difference  between  '^  I  "  and  '^  me  "  is  that  "  I  "  is  an  in- 
separable  prefix  used  to  form  finite  verbs,  while  ''me"  is  an 
independent  or  absolute  pronoun,  which  can  be  used  without 
a  verb  to  follow.  These  distinctions  are  carried  out  in  vulgar 
English  as  strictly  as  in  French,  where  the  distinction  between 
the  conjoint  '' je  "  and  the  absolute  "moi"  is  rigidly  enforced. 
The  difference  between  French  and  English  is  that  French 
has  also  a  true  conjoint  accusative  ''  me,"  which,  as  in  Basque, 
is  incorporated  into  the  verb.  In  vulgar  English  we  bear  not 
only  "it  is  me,"  but  also  with  the  relative,  as  in  "him  that's 

t  Old  English,  "  he  ólecte  'Kàm  menn  "  and  "  hit  Ucode  ISàm  menn." 
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here"  (AÌmdhats  iia)^  where  the  polite  language  only  tolerafes 
^' he"  In  the  polite  language  we  find  such  monstrosities  as 
"it  will  give  my  friend  and  I  great  pleasure  " — the  naturai 
result  of  the  artificial  reaction  against  ''it  is  me" 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  terminology.  It  will 
be  observed  that  I  bave  throughout  avoided  the  names 
"  possessive  "  and  "  objective."  The  distinctions  implied  are 
historical,  and  therefore  the  historical  names  should  be 
retained.  If  the  names  of  grammatical  forms  were  to  be 
changed  whenever  their  meanings  changed,  we  should  bave 
different  names  for  every  period  and  every  language.  It  is 
much  simpler  to  regard  these  terms  as  being  what  they  really 
are,  purely  conventional  names  of  forms  whose  meanings  are 
often  vague  and  sometimes  nothing  at  ali.  Historically 
English  nouns  can  only  be  said  to  have  one  case,  the  genitive. 
The  unmodified  base  represents  historically  both  nominative 
and  accusative  (possibly  also  dative  in  some  cases),  we  may 
therefore  cali  it  the  "  common  "  case.  Pronouns  have  three 
cases,  nominative,  genitive,  as  in  "it  is  bis,"  and  dative. 
The  question  whether  "  bis  "  in  "  bis  hook  "  is  a  genitive, 
or  a  possessive  adjective,  is  really  an  idle  one,  for  the  genitive 
is  in  ali  cases  functionally  identical  with  an  adjective.  If 
we  disregard  history,  and  take  position  as  the  criterion  of 
case,  we  are  able  to  distinguish  doubtfìilly  a  subject  and 
object  case,  the  former  corresponding  to  the  old  nominative, 
the  latter  sometimes  to  the  acc,  sometimes  to  the  dat. 


Pronouns. 

Pronouns  bear  the  closest  analogy  to  proper  names.  They 
are  nouns  which,  in  themselves,  only  connote  ''human 
being,"  and  in  some  cases  sex  also.  When  we  hear  that 
"  he  is  coming,"  ali  we  leam  is  that  a  male  human  being  is 
coming,  and  we  leam  just  as  much  from  the  propoeition 
"  James  is  coming.'^  The  main  distinction  is  that  pronouns 
are  of  general,  proper  names  of  special  application,  for,  if 
the  system  of  giving  proper  names  were  carried  out  perfecdy, 
every  one  would  have  a  name  to  himself^  which  would  be 
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shared  by  no  one  else.  Pronouns  are,  therefore,  even  less 
significant  than  proper  names  :  "  he  "  may  refer  in  turn  to 
each  individuai  man  there  is,  if  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  sentence  allows  it. 

Ali  pronouns  are  relative — they  always  refer  to  some  npun. 
"  He  "  is  quite  as  relative  in  signification  as  "  who  "  is,  and 
the  two  are  really  identical  in  meaning,  the  distinction  being 
purely  formai,  viz.  that  a  sentence  beginning  with  "  who  "  is 
always  accompanied  by  another  sentence  containing  some 
statement  about  the  person  to  whom  the  pronoun  refers,  and 
until  we  bave  this  sentence,  we  feel  that  the  first  sentence  is 
formally  incomplete.  "  He  "  is,  therefore,  relative  in  meaning, 
"  who  "  in  meaning  and  form  also.  "  He  is  bere  "  does  not 
really  convey  any  more  information  than  "  the  man  who  is 
bere,"  but  it  can  stand  alone,  whereas  the  othér  cannot. 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives  may  be  either  special  or  general  attribute- 
words.  Special  adjectives  are  "  bright,"  "  blue,"  etc.,  while 
such  adjectives  as  "this,"  "that,"  which  connote  nothing 
but  the  attributo  of  existing  in  space,  are  general.  Stili 
more  general  are  such  adjectives  as  the  definite'  article 
"  the,"  which  connotes  nothing  but  the  attributo  of  forming 
a  member  of  a  class,  or  something  similar.  Many  of  these 
general  adjectives  are  at  the  same  timo  pronouns  when  they 
stand  alone,  thus  "some"  alone  is  equivalent  to  "some 
human  beings,"  while  in  "some  men"  it  is  simply  an 
adjective,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  absurdly  called,  an  "  adjec- 
tive  pronoun."  Similarly  in  vulgar  English  "  them  "  by 
itself  is  a  pronoun  (Adhemdhots  on  eint  duwin  nou  waok), 
but  before  a  noun  (dhem  thiqz),  it  is  a  general  (demonstra- 
ti  ve)  adjective. 

The  two  articles  are  often  so  devoid  of  meaning  as  to 
amount  practically  to  nothing  more  than  prefixes  for  forming 
nouns,  although  this  is  not  carried  so  far  as  in  French  and 
Oerman,  where  the  definite  article  may  be  said  to  bave 
hardly  any  meaning  at  ali,  being  not  only  prefixed,  as  in 

32 
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English,  to  the  names  of  tliìngs  which  only  occur  smgly, 
sucli  as  *'  the  san/'  ^'  the  earth/'  but  alao  to  proper  names 
and  the  names  of  abstractions. 

In  "  a  good  man  "  "  a  *'  belongs  not  to  "  good,"  but  to 
"  man/'  We  haye^  therefore,  here  a  case  of  incorporationy 
which  is  avoided  in  "  ali  the  way,"  "  so  great  a  work,"  etc. 
In  ''  a  hundred  men/'  the  *^  a  "  belongs  to  the  "  hundred, 
formìng  with  it  a  single  attributo- word. 


Verbs. 

The  really  characterìstic  feature  of  the  English  finite  verb 
is  its  inability  to  stand  alone  without  a  pronominai  prefijc. 
ThuB  (gou),  (r?n),  (flai),  by  themselves  may  be  either  nouns 
or  verbs  ;  if,  for  instance,  the  indefinite  article  is  prefixed  to 
any  of  them,  it  becomes  a  noun— (a^ou),  (oran),  (o/lai),  are  ali 
nouns.  But  (ai^ou),  (wiyran),  (dhei/Tai)  are  verbs.  With 
the  help  of  other  prefixes  a  great  variety  of  verbal  forms 
may  be  made  without  the  slightest  change  of  the  primitive 
form.  Thus  (wiyl^ou)  is  future,  (wiyd^ou)  is  conditional, 
(wiydid^ou)  is  a  form  of  the  preterite,  etc.  K  for  the 
pronoun  a  noun  is  substituted,  the  verb  is  recognized  solely 
by  its  position  after  the  noun  in  its  common  case,  thus  in 
(dhowenron)  there  is  nothing  but  the  fact  of  (ron)  follo wing  the 
uninflected  plural  (dhomen)  to  show  that  it  is  a  verb.  Even 
when  there  is  a  noun  preceding,  the  pronominai  prefix  is 
often  used  in  common  talk,  especially  among  the  uneducated  ; 
thus  we  often  bear,  instead  of  (Amai  bradhez  kamiq  houmto 
morou),  (Amai  bradhahiyz  kamiq  .  .  .  ).  The  tendency  to 
employ  a  pronominai  prefix  is  also  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  impersonal  verbs,  such  as  (itreinz),  (itAsBpnz),  etc.,  where 
the  (it)  is  quite  unmeaning. 

These  facts  illustrate  the  peculiar  complexity  of  English 
grammar,  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a  just  and  adequate 
view  of  its  characterìstic  features.  In  such  a  sentence  as 
(Adha  men  kam)  (kam)  is  a  verb  mainly  through  its  position, 
in  (dheiA^m)  because  of  the  pronominai  prefix,  and  in 
(hiyAiamz)  both  because  of  the  prefix  and  of  the  inflexional  (z). 
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It  18  important  to  observe  that  English  has  no  Infinitive^ 
except  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  (Kom)  by  itself 
is,  as  we  bave  seen,  noi  necessarily  a  verb  at  all^  stili  less  an 
infinitive  '^  mood/'  and  it  is  certainly  most  in  accordance  witb 
the  instinct  of  those  who  speak  English  naturally  to  consider 
(kem)  simply  as  a  base  or  common  form  of  the  verb,  just  as 
(msBn)  is  felt  to  be  a  common  case.^ 

The  term  "mood"  is,  of  course,  quite  a  misnomer  as 
applied  to  the  infinitive  in  any  language,  for  the  infinitive  is 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  nominai  form  of  the  verb.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  in  English  several  forms  of  the  verb 
which,  on  ali  sound  analogy,  ought  to  be  induded  among  the 
moods.  These  are  the  emphatic  (aidnwgon),  the  negative 
(aitfount^ou),  the  interrogative  (duwai^ou),  the  negative* 
interrogative  (cbuntai^ou),  the  first  of  which  is  quite  peculiar 
to  English. 

The  inflected  subjunctive  is  almost  extinct  in  English.  In 
form  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
indicative,  and  its  originai  meaning  is  so  completely  lost  that 
English  people  bave  great  difficulty  in  learning  the  proper 
use  of  the  subjunctive  in  auch  languages  as  German  and 
French,  where  it  is  stili  a  living  element  of  the  language. 
We  stili  employ  it  chiefly  in  a  few  stereotyped  optative 
phrases,  such  as  ''  God  save  the  Queen,''  and  mechanically 
after^certain  conjunctions.  In  the  language  of  the  vulgar  it 
seems  hardly  to  be  used  at  ali,  and  such  constructions  as  "  if 
I  was  you"  .  .  .  seem  to  be  gradually  spreading  even  among 
the  educated. 

Prepositions. 

The  combination  of  a  preposition  and  its  noun  (or  pronoun) 
is  identical  in  meaning  with  an  oblique  case  of  a  noun,  that 
ia  to  Bay,  it  is  a  compound  attributo.  The  preposition  itself 
is  modified  attributively  by  the  noun,  and  the  two  together 
constitute  an  attributo  of  some  other  word.    Thus  in  *'  he  stood 

*  The  form  (ta^on),  as  in  (xax  wisbto  gou),  might  be  called  the  gupine.    It  is 
noi  eren  hìstorìódly  an  infinitive. 
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by,"  "by  "  Ì8  au  attribute-word  modifying  "  stood/^  in  "he 
stood  by  the  gate/'  "  by  "  is  modified  by  "  the  gate/'  which 
Ì8  virtually  an  adverb  of  "by/'  and  the  two  together  fonn 
a  compound  attributo  of  "  stood."  In  this^example  the  pre- 
positional  compound  ìs  equivalent  to  an  adverb,  but  it  may 
also  qualify  a  substantivoi  as  in  "  the  church  in  the  town/' 
which  is  equivalent  to  "  the  town  church/'  or,  in  Qerman, 
"  die  stadtische  Kirche." 


SENTENCE-tVORDS. 

There  are  a  variety  of  words  which  bave  the  peculiarity  of 
always  forming  a  sentence  by  themselves  ;  they  might  ako 
be  called  isolated  words.  These  words  are  :  1)  the  imperative 
mood  of  verbs,  "  come  I"  for  instance,  being  equivalent  to  "  I 
command,  or  ask  you  to  coipe  "  ;  2)  the  "  adverbs  "  f/es  and 
no,  which  are  equivalent  to  affirmative  and  negative  proposi- 
tions;  and  3)  the  interjections,  many  of  which,  as,  for 
instance,  alas  !  from  the  adjective  lapsus,  are  quite  erroneously 
described  as  inarticulate  imitative  sounds,  and  which  bave 
as  much  right  to  be  considered  parts  of  speech  as  the  impera- 
ti ves  of  verbs. 


CONCI.UDING   ReMARKS. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
province  of  grammar  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  dictionary — a 
subject  on  which  considerable  confusion  of  ideas  prevails. 
The  popular  notion  is  that  the  business  of  a  grammar  is  to 
explain/<?rw«,  of  a  dictionary  to  explain  meanìngs.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  study  of  forms  involves  also  a  study  of  their 
meanings  as  well,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  syntax  is  nothing 
else  but  an  investigation  of  the  meanings  of  grammatical 
forms.  The  real  distinction  is  that  grammar  deals  with  the 
general  facts  of  language,  lexicology  with  the  special  facts. 
Thus  the  fact  that  "  tree  "  becomes  "  trees  "  when  we  speak  of 
more  than  one  tree,  is  a  general  one,  for  it  applies,  with  certain 
restrictions,  to  nearly  ali  oiher  nouns  as  well  ;  but  the  fact 
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that  the  combination  of  sound  that  constìtutes  the  sound- 
group  "  tree  "  has  the  meaning  we  attach  to  it  and  no  other, 
Ì8  an  isohited  one^  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  sounds  them- 
selves  or  the  way  in  which  they  are  combined  to  necessitate 
one  meaning  more  than  another,  while  even  if  we  were 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  tree,"  we  should  be 
able  to  recognize  in  **  trees"  the  meaning  of  "  plurality,"  if 
we  met  with  it  in  an  unambiguous  sentence.  If  we  had  a 
rationally  constructed  Uniyersal  Language,  in  which  every 
letter  in  a  word  would  be  significant  and  combined  according 
to  definite  laws,  so  that  the  connexion  between  form  and 
meaning  woidd  be  at  once  evident,  there  would  be  no 
dictionary  at  ali — everything  would  be  grammar,  and  the 
dictionary  would  be  simply  an  alphabetical  index  to  the 
grammar. 

The  simple  question,  then,  that  we  bave  to  ask  ourselves  in 
determining  the  scope  of  the  grammar  of  any  language  is, 
how  does  this  language  indicate  general  meaningsP  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  grammar.  If  the  language 
chiefly  employs  what  are  conventionally  termed  '^infiex- 
ions/'  its  grammar  will  be  mainly  an  "  inflexional  "  one  ;  if 
positìon,  its  grammar  will  be  like  that  of  Chinese,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  English  also,  ''  positional."  To  assert  that 
Ghinese  has  "  no  grammar,"  or  "  no  grammar  properli/  speak- 
ing^*  as  it  is  sometimes  cautiously  put,  is  simply  an  eccentric 
way  of  stating  that  it  has  no  inflexional  grammar. 

An  essential  part  of  English  grammar  is  intonation.  An 
immense  number  of  general  ideas,  both  emotional  and  purely 
logicai,  are  expressed  in  English  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tones  of  the  voice.  The  distinction  between  affirmation  and 
interrogation,  subject  and  predicate,  doubt  and  certainty,  etc, 
are  ali  expressed  either  partly  or  entirely  by  intonation. 

The  foUowing  are,  then,  the  essential  elements  of  English 
grammar: 

1.  Phonology,  or  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the 

aounds  of  the  language,  their  combinations,  etc. 

2.  Phonetic  Synthesis,  comprising  Quantity,  Force  or 

Stress,  and  Intonation.    (Yoice-timbre,  Expression, 
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etc,  belong  rather  to  Elocution^  which  is  a  special 
branch  of  Grammar.) 

3.  Word  Position. 

4.  Parta    of   Speech,    Inflexìon,     Agglutinatìon,   etc., 

(ìncluding  ali    that   is  commonly  understood  as 
**  Grammar.") 

The  relation  of  form  to  meaning  may,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered  in  various  ways.  The  form  may  first  be  considered 
purely  as  form,  as  when  we  analyze  the  various  degrees  of 
quantity,  the  exact  intervals  of  intonation,  etc.,  and  we  may 
then  either  consider  the  various  meanings  attached  to  each 
form,  or,  starting  firom  the  meaning  alone,  determine  what 
forms  are  used  to  express  it.  In  a  full  grammar  ali  these 
arrangements  must  be  represented,  partially  at  least.  The 
facts  must  also  be  so  stated  that  due  prominence  is  given  to  the 
really  important  elements.  Arehaisms  and  fossilized  forms 
must  be  duly  subordinated  to  the  living  means  of  expreesion. 

The  difierent  strata  of  the  formative  elements  must  also  be 
distinguished.  Thus,  while  the  combinations  of  noun  and 
preposition  would  be  treated  at  full  under  the  same  category 
as  inflexion  —  "  of  man  "  and  "  man's,"  for  instance, 
coming  together — the  traditional  inflexions  would  alao  be 
grouped^together  separately,  apart  from  the  later  agglutina- 
tions.  Even  merely  n^^;^»^  forms  and  tendencies  would  also 
be  grouped  together  separately.  It  is,  for  instance,  impor- 
tant to  observe  the  tendency  to  indicate  the  singular  of 
nouns  by  prefixes,  leaving  the  plural  unmodified;  "man," 
for  instance,  means  "  man  in  general,"  or,  in  short,  "  men," 
while  "the  man,"  or  "a  man,"  has  a  definitely  singular 
meaning.  It  is  of  course  true  that  we  can  also  say  "the 
men  "  in  the  plural,  but  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  English  the  use  of  the  articles  may 
be  confined  entirely  to  the  singular,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  plural  inflexions  would  be  entirely 
lost,  so  that  the  distinction  between  singular  and  plural 
would  be  denoted  entirely  by  prefixes.  Compare  the  French 
singulars  (oq  ^  sha,  la  sha)  with  the  plural  (de  sha,  le  sha). 

^  I  tue  (q)  to  denote  the  French  nasal  :  (eq  sha)  s^nn  chat*' 
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If  Englìsli  grammor  were  treated  in  this  way,  it  would 
give  the  student  just  notions  noi  only  of  the  structure  of  his 
own  language,  but  also  of  language  generally,  and  a  solid 
foundation  wonld  be  laid  for  historical  and  comparative 
philology.  The  ordinary  grammars,  which  ignoro  many  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  entirely,  and  subordinate 
others  to  purely  exceptional  ones,  not  only  givo  the  student 
an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  structure  of  English,  but 
also  train  him  to  habits  of  erroneous  and  superficial  observa- 
tion»  the  evil  resulta  of  which  are  seen  every  day  both  in 
scientific  philology  and  in  the  practical  acquisition  of  foreign 
languages. 


X.— THE    RTJSSIAN    LANGUAGE    AND    IT8    DIA- 
LECTS.    By  W.  R.  Morfill,  Esq. 

In  the  foUowing  sketch  I  propose  making  some  observations 
on  the  Russian  language  and  its  various  dialects  ;  their 
peculiar  charaoteristics  will  be  discussed,  the  area  over  which 
they  are  spoken  ezamined,  and  brief  criticisms  will  be  in- 
troduced  of  some  of  the  principal  authors  who  bave  used 
them.  I  must  remark  at  the  outset  that  it  will  be  the  first 
attempt  ever  made  by  an  Englishman  to  write  a  philolo- 
gical  account  of  this  neglected  family  of  languages.  Of 
two  Works  which  bave  treated  of  the  subject  in  the  English 
language»  the  valuable  little  manual  published  in  America  by 
Theresa  von  Jacobi,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
Professor  Robinson,  aimed  rather  at  a  popular  exposition, 
and  is  now  out  of  date.  The  few  remarks  introduced  by 
Professor  Max  Mùller  in  his  ^'Languages  of  the  Seat  of 
War  "  are  necessarily  of  the  briefest  possible  kind. 

Let  US  begin  then  with  the  Great  Russian  —  the  officiai 
and  literary  language  of  the  Empire — spoken  extensively 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  by  the  educated  classes  ; 
necessarily  therefore  the  dominant  idiom.  The  number 
of  Great  Russians,  according  to  Schafarik,  amounts  to 
35,000,000.  They  inhabit  the  govemments  of  Moscow, 
Petersburgy   Novgorodi  Yologda,    PskoVi    Tver,    Yaroslav, 
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Kostroma,  Yladimìr,  Nizhni  NoYgorod,  Smolensk,  Kaluga, 
Tuia,  Riazan,  Penza,  Simbirsk^  Orel^  Kursk,  Yoronezh, 
TamboY,  Saratov,  and  parta  of  the  governments  of  Oren* 
burg,  Yiatka,  Perm,  and  Kazan.  In  the  northern  provinces 
the  Great  Bussian  cornea  into  contact  with  the  Finnish 
dialects  (as  in  the  govemmenta  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
NoYgorod)  :  in  the  western  with  the  Little  and  White 
Russian  dialects  :  on  the  cast  it  ia  broken  by  the  varioas 
languagea  of  the  Mordviniana,  Tcheremissiana,  Tchuvaahians, 
and  other  IJgro-Finnish  tribes  :  and  on  the  aouth  it  is  met 
again  by  the  Little  Bussian,  the  language  of  almoat  ali 
Southern  Russia  and  of  the  Cossacks,  except  where  a  Tatar 
idiom  preyaila. 

The  Great  Russian  may  now  be  said  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Slavonic  family  of  languagea — a  family  which 
in  many  respects  shows  a  greater  likeness  to  the  originai 
Aryan  parent  tongue  (by  whatever  name  we  are  to  cali  it) 
than  its  Teutonic  and  other  aiatera.  Aa  much  haa  been 
written  (very  incorrectly)  on  the  aubject  of  the  foreign 
dementa  inoorporated  into  Ruaaian,  a  few  worda  may  be 
permitted  on  the  aubject.^ 

Of  Finnish  there  are  hardly  any  tracea,  except  in 
the  provincial  dialecta  of  Olonetz  and  Souzdal  and  a  few 
othera,  but  theae  worda  have  had  no  infiuence  upon  the 
written  language.  With  reference  to  Tatariams,  we  must  in 
the  first  place  remember  that  for  upwards  of  two  centuriea 
(1237-1462)  Rusaia  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mongo- 
liana,  and  it  ia  therefore  only  naturai  to  expect  that  we 
ahall  find  some  traces  of  their  dominion.  The  Asiatic  garb 
wom  in  Muscovy  till  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  the 
curious  custom  of  the  pravezhe,  or  public  flagellation  of 
defaulting  debtors, — ^an  institution  not  without  ita  wholeaome 
influence, — the  aecluaion  of  women,  and  perhapa  the  use  of 
the  knout,  may  be  traced  to  the  preaence  of  theae  truculent 
invaderà;  but  when  we  tum  to  the  actual  Tatar  worda  in 

^  Thus  in  a  Utile  hook,  pleasantly  written,  and  entitled  "Hìstoire  de  la 
Littératnre  Contemporaine  en  Russie,  par  C.  Conrrìère,  Paris,  1875,  we  are 
told  that  it  is  *'  mélange  de  finnois,  de  tatar  et  de  slave  '*  (p.  19). 
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the  language,  we  find.Aem  very  few.  Scherzi,  in  his 
Comparative  Orammar  of  the  Slavonio  and  other  kindred 
languages  (CpaBHHTeibHBfl  IpaMMaTEKa  CiaBiiHCRHXB  h  ^pyrHxi 
p04CTBeHHbixi  flsbiROBi),  Kharkov,  1871,  voi.  i.  p.  95,  speaks 
as  foUows  :  "  In  the  purity  of  ita  vocabulary,  in  ita  structure 
and  syntax,  the  Bussian  language  has  preserved  the  Slavonic 
type  better  than  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  Tatar 
words  which  bave  entered  into  it  are  limited  to  a  small  number 
of  ezpressions  of  objects  relating  to  clothes,  precious  stones, 
and  articles  of  every-day  use/'  etc.  He  then  gives  a  list 
of  thirty-one  words,  from  whioh  I  will  select  the  foUowing 
as  occurring  most  frequently  : — iiMmHRi»  *  a  postilion,'  neuc^ani 
'  a  trunk,*  Tyiiani  *  a  mist,'  qynpyHt  *  a  forelock,'  Kapayji  *  a 
sentry,'  KHHKaib  'a  dagger,'  SaniMairb  'a  shoe,'  KOinain»  'a 
hat,'  Syjan»  '  steol,'  nyfiyin»  '  a  pipe,'  etc. 

So  mach  then  for  the  nonsenso  we  bear  talked,  fre- 
quently by  men  who  ought  to  know  better,  about  Srussian 
being  a  mixture  of  Tatar  and  Slavonian.  Scherzi  is  no 
doubt  rìght  when  he  claims  for  this  language  that  it  is 
the  purest  of  ali  the  sisters.  Polish,  for  example,  has 
always  been  greatly  under  foreign  influences.  The  taste 
is  constantly  offended  by  the  most  palpable  Germanisms 
thrust  rudely  upon  the  language;  during  the  whole  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  pedants  and  Jesuitic  schoolmasters 
with  which  the  country  teemed  were  introducing  Latin  words 
with  Polish  terminations,  and  this  mischievous  practice  was 
at  its  height  in  the  days  of  Sobieski.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  language  suffered  more  than  any  other  from 
the  Gallomania  then  rampant  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
manners  of  Versailles  were  imitated  by  this  barbarous  and 
only  half-varnished  aristocracy  of  slave-holders.  If  we 
turn  to  the  Bulgarian  and  Servian,  we  find  them  full  of 
Turkish  words,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  ;  since  the 
former  stili  groan  under  the  Ottoman  yoke,  and  the  latter 
bave  only  so  recently  emancipated  themselves.  Slovenish, 
Cech,  and  Lusatian-Wendish  show  the  most  unmistakable 
signs  of  their  German  neighbours.  Some  naval  expressions 
bave  crept   into   Russian  from    Dutch  and  English — the 
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mìnd  of  tlie  reader  will  at  once  be  carried  back  to  Peter 
the  Great's  labours  at  Zaandam  and  Deptford. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  alphabet  employed 
by  the  Bussians:  these  are  the  celebrated  Cyrìllic  lettera, 
so  called  because  said  to  bave  been  invented  by  Cyril  about 
860  A.D.  Of  these,  twenty-four  are  Greek,  and  the  rest 
borrowed  from  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Armenian.  The 
alphabet  is  admirably  adapted  to  express  the  sounds  of 
the  Slavonic  tongues,  with  the  exception  of  the  so-called 
prseiotized  Towels,  viz.  those  that  bave  a  j  or  %  sound  pre- 
ceding  them.  It  ìs  used  with  modì£cations  by  the  Bui» 
garians  and  Servians,  but  the  Slovenes,  Poles,  Bohemians, 
and  Lusatian-Wends  employ  the  Latin  alphabet,  and  are 
in  consequence  compelled  to  make  use  of  combinations  of 
letters  and  diacritical  points,  which  giye  their  wrìting  on 
uncouth  appearance. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  alphabet,  called  the  Glago- 
litic,  which  is  now  only  used  by  the  Dalmatian  Slaves.  The 
origin  of  it  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  and  it  was  for  a  long 
timo  mythically  attributed  to  St.  Jerome.  Dobrowsky,  the 
great  Bohemian  scholar,  assigned  it  to  a  period  so  late 
as  the  thirteenth  century.  Kopitar,  by  the  discovery  of 
a  MS.  belonging  to  Count  Oloz  of  Trent,  consisting  of 
versions  of  some  of  the  sermons  of  St.  Ghrysostom  in  the 
Glagolitic  character,  raised  its  antiquity  to  at  least  the  tenth 
century.^ 

The  question,  however,  stili  remains  unsettled,  and  many 
of  the  supporters  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Glagolitic  base 
their  opinion  upon  the  supposed  fact  that  the  alphabet  is 
partly  formed  upon  Wendish  Bunes.  The  whole  subject 
of  Wendish  Runes  is  stili  in  the  most  chaotic  condition  ; 
we  know  from  the  remarks  of  the  Monk  Chabre  that  the 
Slaves  had  some  kind  of  writing  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Cyrìllic  letters.^     Bunes  were  found  inscrìbed  upon 


1  See  Eopitar's  Glagolita  ClozianoB,  Vindobon»,  1836. 

3  Mnicba  Chrabra  o  FiBmenech  SloTansk^ch.     Yydal  Parel  Josef  Sa£ar{k. 
Fra^e,  1851. 
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the  idois  dug  np  at  Merseburg  and  in  other  places,^  bnt  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  reduce  them  to  any  system  or 
explain  them,  and  in  the  theorìes  of  Wotanski  ^  and  others 
they  have  been  perverted  to  very  strange  purposes. 

It  Ì8  clear,  as  Schleicher  says,  that  the  alphabets  are  not 
independent  :  one  has  certaìnly  been  moulded  npon  the 
other.  He  leans  to  the  view  that  the  Glagolitic,  which  he 
rightly  calls  a  monstrous  invention,  is  the  later.  Of  these 
characters  there  are  two  forms  :  the  lUyrian  and  the  Bai- 
garian.  Peter  the  Great,  as  is  well  known,  made  some  modi- 
fications  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet:  he  ejected  some  letters 
which  appeared  to  be  useless,  and  gare  a  clearer  cut  form  to 
the  others.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  first  modem 
Russian  Grammar  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1696  :  it  was 
written  in  Latin  by  Henry  Ludol^  nephew  of  the  more 
celebrated  author  of  the  History  of  Ethiopìa. 

The  System  of  Russian  Sounds  (Lautlehee). 

1.  Vaweb. — ^The  Towels  of  the  Russian,  language  are  as 
follows  :  a,  e,  H  (i),  o,  y. 

a  generally  has  the  sound  of  the  English  a  in  far;  after  the 
hissing  consonants  {m,  h,  m,  m,)  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  when 
not  accented,  it  takes  the  sound  of  e  in  met.  In  the  termin- 
ation  aro  of  the  genitive  of  adjectives,  it  has  the  sound  of  o. 

e,  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  syllables  takes  the  sound 
of  f/a  (as  in  y^a).  Hence  the  Russians  make  use  of  the  lettor 
9  to  express  the  sound  of  the  pure  e,  and  this  character  is 
very  serviceable  in  the  transliteration  of  foreign  words. 
When  it  is  accented,  it  takes  the  sound  of  t/o,  as  le/ch  *  ice/ 
pronounced  lyot 

E,  at  the  beginning  of  the  various  inflexions  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  (nirb,  mx'b,  hmh),  and  after  the  semi-vowel 
hf  takes  the  sound  of  yi  (as  in  English  ye),  Before  vowels  h 
is  always  written  i,  and  also  in  the  word  MÌpi  Hhe  world/  to 
distinguish  it  from  mpi  'peace/ 

^  See  Obecny  sten  nanld  o  mnach  Btowian'skich  in  Eoczniki  Towarzystwa 
PRyiaciói  Nani.    Fosen,  1860. 
*  Sohrift-I>eiik]iuae  der  Slawea  yor  ChrUti  Qebart,  yon  T.  Wotanski,  1850. 
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0,  wlien  nnaccented^  takes  the  sound  of  a,  as  MopcKOil,  prò- 
noonced  marskoi. 

This  mie  is  observed  yeiy  accurately  by  those  who  speak 
the  Moscow  dialect^  but  not  by  those  from  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,  as  I  have  myself  frequently  noticed.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  White-Bussian  dialect,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  at  largo  presently,  to  represent  the  nnaccented  o 
always  as  a  in  their  orthography,  thus  CTapana  =  cropoHa, 
Raro  =  Koro,  etc. 

y  does  not  yary  in  its  sound,  which  corresponds  to  the 
English  00  in  moor  or  the  French  ou  in  doux. 

bi  has  a  Tory  peculiar  sound,  tìz.  that  of  a  thick  guttural 
e,  It  is  expressed  in  Polish  by  the  lettor  p,  but  is  not  found 
in  the  other  Slavonic  tongues. 

a,  when  accented,  has  the  sound  of  t/a,  but  if  not  accented, 
is  pronounced  like  ye  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  syllables, 
and  e  after  a  consonant. 

K)  has  the  sound  of  you,  as  in  the  English  personal 
pronoun. 

i  has  the  sound  of  ya  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  but 
after  a  consonant  it  =  a  or  e  (French). 

The  semi-vowel  x  has  no  other  eflPect  than  to  givo  a  strong 
sound  to  the  consonant  that  precedes  it.  Thus  the  consonanta 
6,  B,  n,  3K,  3,  become  n,  4»,  t,  m,  e.  b  causes  the  consonant  that 
goes  before  to  have  sometimes  a  liquid  sound,  thus  craob, 
pronounced  stan*,  like  gn  in  French;  6paTb  'to  take,'  almost 
like  bratch  (cf.  the  Polish). 

2.  The  Bussian  consonants  are  thus  arranged  by  Scherzi 
(voi.  i.  p.  569)  : 

Outturals  r,  r,  x,  which  are  softened  in  %  x,  m. 

The  consonant  r,  when  placed  before  6,  r,  ^,  »,  3,  takes  the 
sound  of  r,  as  Ki  f,om'=gdomu,  also  r^4  (old  Slavonic  Ri^e), 
cf.  Cech  kd^  ;  before  k,  t,  i,  it  takes  the  sound  of  x  as  kto  *  who,' 
pronounced  khto. 

T,  in  its  ordinary  use,  has  the  sound  of  the  English  g.  In 
the  words  6orB,  6iaro,  6oraTbÌH,  Morb,  it  has  a  guttural  sound 
(something,  says  Scherzi,  between  h  and  eh)  :  before  gutturais 
it  is  always  eh,  as  JcrHiu,  pronounced  lioehki. 
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X,  represents  the  German  eh — ^perhaps,  however,  not  quite 
80  strong. 

Dentala  t^  4.     These  two  sounds  are  sometimes  confìised. 

Labialfi^  6^  n»  b^  do  not  reqnire  any  especial  notice. 

Liquide  j,  p,  m,  h. 

The  only  one  of  these  requiring  notice  is  the  1  (J\  which 
has  a  thick  sound,  and  is  expressed  in  Polish  by  i.  The  pro- 
nunciation  of  this  is  very  peculiar,  and  cannot  be  expressed  in 
writing  (see  Ellis  on  Early  English  Pronunciation,  Part  I. 
p.  6).  I  bave  also  noticed  that  it  varies  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  some  persons  making  it 
almost  =  tr,  thus  cia^Kid  *  sweet/  becomes  in  pronunciation 
sìcaikL  This  will  help  us  to  understand  why  in  Little- 
Russian  the  strong  j  frequently  becomes  b  or  y,  thus  40jiro 
becomes  40Bro,  BcraJi  ycray,  ynbiBaii  ynHBay. 

Sibilants  e,  m,  3;  x,  11. 

Upon  these  the  following  remarks  may  be  made  : — The 
lettor  e  is  in  some  instances  (as  in  English)  pronounced  like 
2  ;  s  is  the  Frenchy,  the  English  8  in  pleasure. 

Palatal  h  =  English  eh  as  in  ehurch. 

m  is  not  a  simple  sound,  but  consists  of  two  conso- 
nants  amalgamated:  mXH  or  cxh.  We  get  something 
like  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  in  such  an  expression  as 
*  smàsht  china,/ 

«  only  occurs  in  words  of  foreign  origin  or  in  onomatopoeic 
words  ;  thus  we  bave  «ajinHBbiH=Lat.  fakics,  <»OHapb  'lantem/ 
Modem  Greek  ^€770/36. 

Let  US  now  esamino  the  various  parts  of  speeph  in  Russian. 
We  are  struck  at  the  outset  with  the  absence  of  the  article,  a 
pecuUarity  which  it  shares  in  common  with  ali  the  Slavonic 
tongucs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bulgarian.  This  little 
oultivatcd  member  of  the  family  appends  the  article  at  the 
end,  like  the  Albanian  and  Scandinavian  languages.  The 
influence  of  German  has  caused  an  article  to  be  sometimes 
used  in  Slovenish,  and  perhaps  with  more  persistence  in  the 
Lusatian  Wendish. 

The  Noun. — There  are  three  genders  in  Russian,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  making  any  particular  remark  upon 
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them,  as  they  exhibit  no  special  features.  The  declensions 
are  also  three,  according  to  the  beat  classification  in  snch 
grammars  as  Beiff's,^  but  older  writers  made  four.^  The 
cases  are  yery  perfect.  Besides  the  ordinary  ones,  there  are 
the  instrumentai,  which  designates  the  means  or  cause  (as 
^iàUTi  owb  3a6aBiàeTCfl  ?  khhfok),  '  With  what  does  he  amuse 
himselfp  With  a  hook');  and  the  prepositive  or  prepositional 
case,  so  caUed  because  always  used  with  certain  prepositions, 
which  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  Thus,  vh  Hén  tu 
HaxÓ4HinB  yjiOBÓi&CTBie  ?  fb  rhefì,  ^In  what  do  you  find 
pleasure  P    In  a  hook/ 

Augmentatiyes  and  diminutives  are  even  more  copious 
than  in  ItaUan  :  the  latter  are  nsed  to  express  every  shade  of 
tendemess,  and  are  largely  employed  in  the  popular  songs. 
The  dual  has  entirely  disappeared  irom  the  modem  Bussiau, 
but  it  existed  in  the  Old  Church  Language,  which  Leskìen 
and  others  cali  Old-Bulgarian.  In  the  same  way,  though 
modem  Polish  has  only  kept  it  in  a  few  words,  it  was  in 
full  use  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  language.  Ali  these 
Slavonic  sisters  are  in  fact  wonderfully  alike  even  at  the 
present  time,  and  show  a  much  greater  similarity  in  their 
archaic  forms  :  thus  the  old  law  in  the  Polish  language  in 
the  time  of  Casimir  lY.  in  1449,  exhibits  some  Slavonic 
words  which  were  afterwards  supplanted  by  others  derived 
from  Latin.     We  might  say  of  them: — 

"  facies  non  omnibus  una 

Kec  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  soronmx." 

The  Adjective  is  fully  declined  in  gender,  number,  and 
case,  and,  besides  its  regular  form,  assumes  an  apocopàted 
one,  which  is  nsed  when  the  adjective  is  employed  as  a  pre- 
dicate. This  is  very  convenient  when  the  copula  is  omitted, 
which  is  frequently  the  case  in  Bussian,  as  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 

The  comparative  degree  calla  for  no  particular  remark, 
but  the  superlative  is  frequently  defective.     Sometimes  it 

1  English-BnsBÌan  Grammar,  by  G.  F.  Eeifi.    Garlsrahe,  1S53. 
'  Ab,  for  instance,  ihe  well-known  Qrammar  of  Gharpentier»  pablished  at  St. 
Petenburg  i^warda  of  a  oentuty  ago. 
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18  expressed  by  putting  the  word  caMud  as  caHbiii  jyqmift, 
'  the  beat/  but  also  by  uding  the  particle  HaÈ,  found  in  many 
of  the  other  Slavonic  tongues. 

The  Numerala. — ^A  few  peculiarities  may  be  noticed  bere  : 
some  of  them  are  considered  as  substantìves,  e,g.  copOKi 
'forty/  ero  'a  hundred/  ^cbahócto  'ninety/  Tbicflia,  'a  thou- 
sand;'  we  may  compare  the  English,  'a  hundred  men/  'a 
thousand  soldiers.'  The  numerals  ^Ba  'two/  t^h  Hhree/ 
HCTupe  'four/  and  others,  require  the  noun  to  which  they 
belong  to  be  put  in  the  genitive^singular,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  old  grammars,  but  these  are  simply  the  remains  of  the 
old  Slavonic  dual  ;  thus  we  must  say  rpH  Hei0BÌKa  '  three 
men.'  Of.  with  this  the  Polish,  in  the  older  form  of  which 
language  we  meet  with  traces  of  a  doaL^  There  are  several 
other  irregularities  connected  with  the  numerals,  but  they 
are  too  tedious  to  recapitulate  bere. 

The  Pronouna  exhibit,  as  might  be  expected,  the  closest 
affinities  with  those  of  the  other  Indo-European  languages. 
aan  of  the  old  Slavonic  has  been  changed  in  modem  Russian 
into  fl  '1/  and  the  dual  has  been  altogether  lost.  The  re* 
flexive  ca^  {cf.  Latin  se)  is  found  appended  to  neuter  and 
middle  yerbs. 

The  Verb. — Of  the  verb  the  tenses  are  only  three,  the 
present,  the  preterite,  and  the  future.  This  seeming  poyerty, 
howeyer,  is  amply  compensated  by  the  so-called  aspects  of 
the  yerbs,  which  may  thus  be  classified  : — 

(1).  The  imperfect,  subdiyided  into  (a)  the  definite,  (6) 
the  indefinite.  "  The  imperfect,"  says  Beiff,  "  indicates  that 
the  action  is  being,  has  been,  or  will  be  performed,  without 
intimating  whether  it  is  or  will  be  finiahed.'' 

(2).  The  perfect  aspect,  which  indicates  that  the  action  has 

>  ThU  leems  to  be  the  only  possible  theory  which  can  explain  the  anomaly. 
It  ìB  accepted  by  Voetokoy,  ana  indoraed  by  Miklosich  in  hu  admirable  Com- 
parative Grammar  of  the  Slavonic  Langoages,  voi.  iv.  p.  38 — "  Die  erklanmg 
dieeer  encheinong  iBt  in  der  annahme  za  suchen,  syna  sei  ein  wahrer  dnal  nom. 
wahrend  ruld,  nogi,  lica  aln  piar.  nom.  aofzofassen  seieni  wobei  einzuraùmen  ist, 
dasB  bei  der  formellen  gleichheit  dea  sin^.  gen.  nnd  dea  dna!  nom.  im  masc.  in 
dea  meiflten  falien  neh  allmalich  der  sing.  gen.  an  die  stelle  des  daal  nom. 
gedtà^gt  hat."  In  the  banda  of  such  competent  anthorities  I  must  leave  this 
vexaiùsima  qwutw. 
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been^  or  will  be  entirely  finished.^  This  is  again  subdivided 
into  (a)  the  perfect  aspect  of  durationj  and  (h)  the  perfect 
aspect  of  unìty,  which  indicates  that  the  action  has  been^  or 
will  be  performed  only  once,  and  has  lasted  only  a  moment. 

(3).  The  iterative  aspect,  which  indicates  that  the  action 
has  been  performed  repeatedly.  The  classical  student  will 
of  course  be  at  once  reminded  of  the  Latin  form  in  ^ito, 
Besides  these  modifications  we  bave  the  prepositional  verbs, 
viz.  those  to  which  a  preposition  has  been  added.  By  these 
the  meanings  of  the  aspects  are  materially  changed,  and  the 
most  delicate  modifications  of  sense  introdnced.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  same  luxury  of  yerbal  forms  exists  also 
in  Polish. 

The  moods  in  Bussian  are  only  three,  yìz.  the  indicative, 
the  imperative,  and  the  infinitive.  The  subj  aneti  ve  is  ex- 
pressed  by  the  preterite  of  the  indicative,  with  theparticle  6u. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  never  meet  with  ali  the 
aspects  in  one  and  the  same  verb.  A  complete  knowledge 
of  their  use  forms  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  the 
study  of  Brussian  grammar.  Of  the  other  parts  of  speech 
no  particular  discussion  is  requisite. 

I  now  tum  to  a  few  general  remarks  upon  Bussian  litera- 
ture,  and  shall  divide  it  into  two  periods. 

Ist.  The  Early  Period,  from  the  origin  of  the  bylini  or 
legendary  poems  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  Bussians,  like  the  rest  of  the  Slavonic  peoples,  are  exceed* 
ingly  rich  in  national  songs,  many  (as  one  may  judge  from 
the  heathen  allusions  found  in  them)  going  back  to  a  veiy 
remote  period  of  antiquity.  For  a  long  time,  and  especially 
during  the  period  of  French  infi.aence,  these  productions 
were  neglected  as  unworthy  of  the  serioos  attention  of 
scholars.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  they  bave  been 
assiduously  coUected  by  such  indefatigable  antiquaries  as 
Bezsonov,  Kirievski,  Bibnikov,  Hilferding,  and  others.  An 
admirable  survey  of  their  labours  will  be  found  in  Mr.  W. 

^  In  the  explanation  I  have  bore  chiefly  foUowed  £ei£,  who  has  tranalatod 
from  Gretch  and  Vóstokoy. 
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R.  Balston's  ''  Songs  of  the  Bussian  People/'  whìch  was  the 
first  work  to  make  Englishmen  acquainted  with  these 
treasures.^  To  this  period  belong  the  legendary  heroes 
(SoraTBipLi)  of  Russian  history,  who  are  divided  by  scholars 
into  two  classes,  the  Earlier  and  Later.  The  Earlier  ex- 
hibit  traces  of  superhuman  powers  :  to  this  class  belong  the 
giants  Svìatogor,  Yolga-Boslaeyitch,  Mikoala  Selianovitch, 
and  others.  The  Later  are  heroes  of  a  more  earthly  type, 
but  stili  distinguishing  themselves  by  wonderful  acts  of 
prowess,  something  in  the  style  of  the  legendary  paladins 
in  the  stories  of  western  Europe.  Perhaps  the  most  cele* 
brated  of  these  is  Ilya  Murometz  (of  Murom),  who  is  re- 
presented  as  fighting  with  the  robber  Soloyei  (Cojobcé- 
paaSofiHHHRii)  and  with  the  Pagan  idolator  (IIoraHbiH 
H^ojHiqe).  The  foUowing  points  of  view  bave  occnrred 
to  me  while  reading  the  Russian  bylini. 

(a).  The  language  in  which  they  bave  been  handed 
down,  with  the  ezception  of  bere  and  there  an  archaism, 
is  modem.  This  fact,  however,  cannot  be  justly  supposed 
to  derogate  from  their  antiquity,  as  they  bave  unquestion- 
ably  been  modified  by  the  various  itinerant  minstrels  who 
bave  preserved  them.  Those  familiar  with  the  ballad 
literature  of  the  western  nations  will  at  once  recollect  many 
similar  cases. 

(6).  Little,  if  any,  rhythmicalskill  is  exhibited  in  the  poems  : 
the  lines  vary  in  length,  and  bave  only  a  kind  of  swinging 
cadence  to  make  them  poetry  at  ali. 

(e).  There  is  no  air  of  coarseness  or  barbarity  about 
the  heroes  described  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  more  dis- 
tinguished  for  gentleness  of  disposition;  but  to  apply  the 
epithet  ^'knìghts'^  to  them,  as  some  authors  bave  done, 
conveys  a  false  impression,  and  suggests  a  higher  civilization 
than  they  can  claim. 

(et),  There  is  a  great  repetition  and  sameness  about  the 
poems,  not  merely  in  the  introduction  of  ornamentai  epithets 
and  conventional  expressions,  such  as  "the  thick  wood,*'  "the 
broad  fiat  plain,''  but  frequently  in  the  case  of  complete  lines. 

>  Cf.  eLm)  la  Buasie  Épique  par  Alfred  Bambaud.    Paris,  1876. 

33 
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The  bylini  bave  been  divided  by  Bussian  scholars  into 
four  great  classes. 

1.  That  of  the  Earlier  Heroes. 

2.  The  Cycle  of  Vladimir. 

3.  The  Cycle  of  Novgorod. 

4.  The  Royal  or  Moscow  Cycle. 

With  the  introduction  of  Chrìstianity  into  Russia  there 
necessarily  carne  Byzantine  influence^  and  the  corrupt  civili- 
zation  of  Constantinople  was  not  likely  to  infuse  much  vigour 
into  a  young  naiion.  The  great  centro  of  the  new  cultivation 
was  KieV;  stili  regarded  by  the  Russians  as  a  sacred  city. 

The  serìes  of  Russian  chronicles  which  now  made  their 
appearance,  and  extend  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  to  the 
days  of  Alexis  Mikhailovitch^  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great, 
began  with  Nestor,  a  monk  of  the  Pestcherski  Cloister  at 
Kiev,  who  was  born  about  a.d.  1056  and  died  about  1116. 
Nestor  shows  himself  everywhere  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Byzantine  historians.  Most  of  these  chronicles, 
however,  are  anonymous.  Two  breaks  occur  in  the  chain, 
one  in  the  timo  of  Yasilii,  the  son  of  Dmitri,  and  the 
second  in  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  :  it  is  supposed  that 
the  chroniclers  were  put  to  death.  A  good  edition  of 
these  productions  will  be  found  in  UojiHoe  coSpaHie  pyccKHrb 
j^^onHceÉ  ("Complete  CoUection  of  Bussian  Chronicles''), 
published  at  St  Petersburg  in  1846. 

As  these  works  are  written  for  the  most  part  in  the  Old 
or  Ecclesiastical  Slavonic,  they  do  not  come  legitimately 
into  the  scope  of  the  present  sketch,  and  I  must  therefore 
omit  any  further  discussion  of  them,  passing  over  at  the 
same  timo  the  address  of  Yladimir  Monomakh  and  the  oele- 
brated  "Song  on  the  Expedi tion  df  Igor''  (Ciobo  o  noiKy 
HropcBi),  by  some  considered  to  date  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century  :  by  others  to  be  a  modem  forgery.  The  originai 
manuscrìpt  of  this  curious  production  is  said  to  bave  been 
lost  at  the  buming  of  Moscow  in  1812.  It  would  be  im- 
possible  to  discuss  its  authenticity  in  a  brief  sketch  like  the 
present  :  thus  much  I  will  say,  that  it  appears  to  be  open 
to  yery  grave  doubts^  and  many  of  the  objections  urged 
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against  it  by  Senkovski  and  others  eeem  unanswerable.  Its 
bombastic  and  melodramatic  phraseology  reminds  one  of  some 
of  the  most  turgid  passages  in  Ossian. 

During  the  subjugation  of  Russia  under  the  Mongols 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  the  voice  of  the  nation  was 
silenty  and  literature  only  cultivated  by  the  monks  in  their 
cells;  but  with  the  establishment  of  the  autocracy  under 
Ivan  III.y  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century^  a  new  era 
dawned  upon  the  unfortunate  country.  Byzantium  was 
stili  the  source  of  Bussian  civilization,  and  this  influence 
was  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  taking  of  that  city  by 
the  Turks.  A  multitude  of  learned  Greeks  fled  to  Russia. 
The  Monk  Maximus  resided  there  thirty-eight  years,  having 
been  invited  to  put  in  order  the  libraries  of  the  Muscovite 
Princes,  and  he  did  much  to  stimulate  the  prosecution  of 
leaming  in  the  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV.  (1534-1584),  who  has  earned 
the  title  of  the  **  Terrible^  "  great  material  progress  was  made 
by  the  Russians.  Italian  architects  were  invited  into  the 
country,  and  many  foreign  artisans  introduced.  The  print- 
ing  press  was  set  up,  and  let  us  remember  that  in  this 
respect  Russia  was  quite  as  early  as  Scotland.  It  was  in 
1581  that  the  first  òomplete  Siavonic  Bible  was  printed  at 
Ostrog  in  Volhynia,  at  that  time  subject  to  Poland.  A  copy 
of  this  rare  hook  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
actually  carne  from  the  library  of  Ivan  himself.  It  was 
brought  from  Russia  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Jerome  Horsey. 
On  the  fly-leaf  is  the  following  memorandum  in  Horsey's 
own  band — ^*  This  Bibell  in  the  Slavonian  tonge  had  owt  of 
the  Emperor's  librari." 

From  the  death  of  Ivan  (1584)  till  the  election  of  Michael 
Romànov,  1613,  was  a  period  of  politicai  tumult  for  Russia. 
The  usurper  Boris  Godunov  (1598-1605)  showed  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence,  and  did  much  to  en- 
courage  education  in  Russia.  Among  other  things,  we  are 
told  that  he  sent  several  young  men  to  be  educated  in 
Englandy.  but  his  reign  ended  in  blood,  and  a  vigorous 
soToreign  did  not  appear  till  Alexis  (1645-1676),  who  ma}' 
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be  said  to  bave  commenced  the  great  refonn,  whicli  was 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  development  by  his  aon  Peter. 
The  press  became  more  active  :  embassies  were  sent  to 
foreign  powers,  and  many  foreigners  entered  the  Russian 
service,  especially  Germans  and  Scotchmen.  The  writers  in 
Russian  are  stili  few,  and  among  them  ought  to  find  honour- 
able  mention  Simeon  Polotzki  (1628-1680),  tutor  to  the  Tzar 
Feodor,  son  of  Alexis,  and  author  of  many  religious  works, 
and  Koshikin  or  Kotoshikin,  whose  sketch  of  Russia,  for  a 
long  timo  lying  in  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Upsalay  in 
Sweden,  was  edited  by  the  leamed  historian  Soloviev  in  1840. 

The  secand  period  of  Russian  literature  commences  with 
the  reforms  introduced  by  Peter  the  Great  :  the  country  was 
now  entirely  under  Western  influence,  and  foUowed  the 
changes  of  other  literatures  :  thus  this  period  may  be  sub- 
divided  into  (a)  pseudo-classical  influence,  (b)  that  of  the  so- 
called  romantic  school. 

With  LomonósoT  begins  the  pseudo-classiGal  period.  He 
was  born  near  Arkhangel,  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman,  but 
having  read  ali  the  books  he  could  lay  hands  npon  there, 
resolved  to  make  his  way  to  Moscow.  This  he  effected  upon 
a  waggon  laden  with  fish.  He  was  afberwards  sent,  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  Government,  to  complete  his  studies  in  Germany. 
The  wrìtings  of  Lomonósov  are  most  multifarious  ;  indeed, 
upon  almost  every  conceivable  topic,  especially  Naturai 
Science,  in  which  he  was  more  successfiil  than  in  poetry. 
He  did  much  to  improve  the  language,  to  reduce  it  to  rules, 
and  to  regniate  the  style  of  Terse  and  prose.  Perhaps  few 
people  at  present  read  his  turgid  odee  in  praise  of  Anne  and 
Elizabeth  ;  but  if  we  find  them  too  fulsome,  we  must  re- 
member  that  they  are  not  worse  than  the  odes  of  Boileaa  in 
honour  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  reign  of  Catherine  (1762-1796)  saw  hosts  of  barda, 
but  they  were  merely  court  poets,  for,  as  may  naturally  be 
imagined,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  popular  literature  to 
exist  in  Russia.  These  wits  were  more  or  lesa  supported  by 
the  Empress  and  her  immediate  entourage,  to  whom  their 
florid  productions  were  ordinarily  addressed. 
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It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  recapìtulate  here 
the  Kherafikovs,  Ozerovs,  Sumarókova  et  id  genm  omne, 
Rosaia  was  now  to  pass  entirely  from  her  ancient  Byzantine 
culture,  such  as  it  was,  into  the  pseudo-classìcal,  as  taught 
by  the  Henriade,  and  others  of  the  rhyming  productions — 
poetry  they  cannot  be  called — of  Voltaire. 

The  remarks  of  Oustrialov^  are  essentially  just.  "In  the 
age  of  Catherine  polite  literature  flourìshed  greatly:  her 
age  was  the  age  of  glory,  the  true  sister  of  poetry.  There 
then  appeared  a  multitude  of  poets,  and  but  few  of  them 
in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries  did  not  stand  in  the  rank 
of  uniyersal  geniuses:  we  had  our  Homers,  our  Pindars, 
Anacreons,  Horaoes,  and  Sophocles,  for  the  most  part 
mediocre  verse-makers  ;  but  in  some  iustances  there  were 
authors  with  conspicuous  gifts,  Bogdanóvitch,  Khemnitzer, 
Von  Visin,  Dmitriev  ;  finally,  there  was  a  poet  truly  great, 
worthy  to  be  the  representative  of  his  brilliant  epoch,  Per- 
zh&yin."  This  last-mentioned  author  has  really  considerable 
merit  ;  his  **  Ode  to  God  "  has  found  its  way  into  our  books  of 
extracts  from  the  verbose  and  inaccurate  translation  of  Sir 
John  Bowring.  In  Derzh&vin  the  Russian  language  shows 
much  strength  and  flexibility;  perhaps,  howeyer,  we  get 
a  little  tired  of  the  endless  perfections  of  Felitza — the  name 
under  which  he  celebrates  the  Empress  Catherine. 

In  Denis  Iv&novitch  von  Yisin,  bom  at  Moscow,  but,  as 
his  name  would  show,  of  Oerman  extraction,  Russia  saw  a 
writer  of  genuine  national  comedy.  His  two  plays,  the 
Brigadier  and  the  Minor  (He4opocJB),  bave  much  originai 
talent:  no  such  vigorous  representations  of  national  cha- 
racter  appeared  again  on  the  stage  till  **  The  Misfortune  of 
being  too  Clever  "  (Fope  on»  yMa)  of  Griboiedov  and  the 
Revisor  of  GogoL 

In  Nicholas  Kar&mzin  appeared  the  first  Russian  his- 
torian.  Of  his  poems  but  little  need  be  said,  for  they  are 
now  almoet  forgotten  :  his  tales,  in  which  the  sentimental- 
ism  of  Steme  and  the  ''  Sorrows  of  Toung  Werther  "  found 
a  Slavonic  echo,  bave  also  sunk  into  partial  oblivion.    His 

1  <<  BoBsian  Hiatory,"  voi.  ii.  p.  272. 
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"  History  of  the  Russian  Empire/'  however,  is  a  work  of  the 
most  laborious  research,  and  is  quoted  with  respect  by  ali 
Slavonic  scholars.  Unfortunately  it  only  extends  to  the 
election  of  Michael  Rom&nov.  It  must  be  added  tbat  the 
work  was  more  or  less  "  inspired  "  from  high  quarters,  and 
most  of  the  sheets  are  said  to  bave  been  read  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  before  publication.  This  was  the  first  regular 
attempt  at  compiling  Russian  history,  for  the  production  of 
Tatistehev  was  a  mere  ébauche,  and  written  in  a  yery  care- 
less  style.  Earàmzin's  work  seems  but  little  known  in 
this  country,  but  translations  bave  appeared  in  French 
and  German.  He  was  foUowed  by  .the  indefatigable 
Nicholas  Polevoi,  who  left  hardly  any  species  of  literature 
untouched.  His  "  History  of  the  Russian  People  "  did  not, 
however,  add  to  his  reputation.  In  later  times  both  theee 
authors  bave  been  eclipsed  by  such  writers  as  Soloviev  and 
XostomaroY.  A  new  and  more  criticai  school  of  Russian 
historians  has  sprung  up,  but  some  of  the  latest  speculations 
of  Professor  Ilovaiski  show  a  certain  amount  of  wildness. 
For  the  early  history  of  the  Slavonic  peoples,  the  great 
work  is  stili  Schafarik's  "Slavonic  Antiquities/'  first  pub« 

V 

lished  in  the  Gech  language,  and  more  familiar  to  scholars 
in  the  west  of  Europe  in  its  German  version.  In  this 
admirable  hook  the  settlements  of  the  early  Slaves  are  care- 
fuUy  traced. 

With  the  age  of  Alexander  I.  begins  the  introduction 
of  the  so-called  Romantic  School,  which  was  headed  by 
Zhukovski  (1783-1852),  who  was  rather  a  fiuent  translator 
than  an  originai  poet;  he  has  given  us  excellent  versions 
of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Moore,  and  Byron,  and  has  enriched  the 
literature  of  his  country  better  in  this  way  than  by  his  own 
productions.  Few  languages  bave  greater  powers  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  translator  than  the  Russian;  hence  they 
bave  long  since  familiarized  themselves  with  the  master- 
pieces  of  other  countries.  Thus  excellent  translations  of 
Shakspere,  Byron,  Buckle,  Hill,  Macaulay,  and  hosts  of 
English  writers,  exist  ;  for  it  is  a  fact  very  gratifying  to  us 
tbat  the  Russians,  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  bave 
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shown  a  great  passion  for  our  literature.  The  modem  school 
of  novelists — Gogol,  Tourghéniev,  Pisemsky,  Gontcharov, 
and  others — is  formed,  not  upon  Balzac  and  Alexandre 
Dumas,  but  upon  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  translations,  mention  must  be 
made  of  that  of  Homer  by  Gneditch,  formerly  one  of  the 
assistants  in  the  Imperiai  Library  at  St.  Petersburg.  This 
version  is  yery  spirited  and  accurate  :  the  hexameter  metro 
Ì8  preserved,  and  the  compound  epithets  rendered  in  a 
manner  which  shows  the  resources  of  the  Bussian  language. 

If,  howeyer,  only  a  translator  was  found  in  Zhukovski, 
in  the  next  literary  planet  which  "  swam  into  their  ken  "  the 
Russians  were  destined  to  find  their  greatest  poet — I  mean 
Alexander  Pushkin.  Never  had  their  language  appeared  to 
wear  sucb  grace  as  in  the  young  author's  ^'Buslan  and  Liud- 
mila/'  a  charming  .tale  of  the  early  Bussian  half-mythical 
period,  in  which  the  influence  of  Byron  was  visible,  but  an 
influence  which  had  never  seduced  the  poet  into  being  a 
mere  copyist.  The  same  may  be  said  of  "  The  Prisoner  of 
the  Caucasus  "  (KaBKacKià  IIìì^hhhki»),  in  which  Pushkin  had 
an  opportunity  of  describing  the  romantic  scenery  of  that 
wild  country,  which  was  then  new  ground,  and  which  he 
afterwards  visited  while  accompanying  the  military  expe- 
dition  of  Paskevitch.  In  the  *'  Fountain  of  Baktchi-Serai," 
he  chose  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Khans  of  tlie 
Crimea,  the  detention  of  a  lovely  Polish  capti  ve  in  that 
palace,  the  ruins  of  which  are  stili  a  conspicuous  object  to 
travellers.  "  The  Gypsies  "  is  a  wild  Orientai  tale  of  pas- 
sion and  vengeance.  The  poet,  who  had  been  spending  some 
timo  amid  the  steppcs  of  Bessarabia,  has  left  us  some  wonder- 
ful  pictures  of  the  wandering  tribes  and  their  savage  life. 
Most  Russians  consider  the  "  Evgenii  Oniegin  "  of  Pushkin  to 
be  bis  best  effort.  It  is  a  powerfully  written  love-story,  full 
of  clever  sketches  of  modem  life,  interspersed  with  satii'e 
and  pathos. 

One  more  work  of  Pushkin's  and  I  bave  dono.  With 
the  eye  of  a  true  artist  he  perceived  how  excellently  adapted 
to  the  stage  was  the  story  of  Boris  Godunov, — the  Macbeth  of 
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Russia.  He  acoordlngly  prodnced  a  spirìted  play  on  the  Shak- 
sperìan  model.  Since  bis  time  the  historieal  drama,  based 
entirely  upon  the  English,  has  been  yery  suceesBfdlly  cnlti- 
yated.  A  fine  trìlogy  has  been  composed  by  Gount  A.  Tolstoi 
(whose  premature  death  Russia  has  recently  had  to  deplore) 
on  the  three  subjects,  "  The  Death  of  Ivan  the  Terrìble  " 
(1866),  "The  Tzar  Fedor''  (1868),  and  the  "Tzar  Boris" 
(1869).  Other  authors  have  followed  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  Russians  may  boast  of  the  ezistence  of  a  national 
drama.  I  shall  bave  occasion  to  speak  of  some  of  their 
comedies  presently.  Pushkin  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1837, 
under  very  painful  circumstances.  I  have  had  at  St.  Peters- 
burg  many  interesting  details  of  the  poet  firom  persons  who 
were  acquainted  with  him. 

The  Russian  fabulists,  whose  name  is  legion,  demand 
some  mention,  although  this  is  a  species  of  literature  which 
seems  to  belong  to  a  nation's  infancy.  Ehemnitzer,  Dmit- 
riev,  Ivanov,  and  many  others  have  attempted  tbis  style  of 
poetry,  but  the  palm  has  been  home  away  by  the  cele- 
brated  Ivan  Krilov  (1768-1844).  Many  of  bis  short  pithy 
sentences  have  become  proverbs  among  the  Russian  people, 
like  the  couplets  of  Lafontaine  among  the  French,  and 
[Butler's  Hudibras  among  ourselves.  His  sketches  are  most 
thoroughly  Russian. 

In  Koltzoy,  the  true  voice  of  the  people,  which  had 
before  only  ezpressed  itself  in  the  national  ballads,  was  heard. 
The  life  of  this  sensitive  and  warm-hearted  man  of  genius 
was  clouded  by  poverty  and  sufferìng.  He  has,  however, 
been  fortunate  in  his  biographer,  the  well-known  Russian 
critic,  Belinski.  He  was  born  at  Vorónezh,  chief  town  of 
the  govemment  of  that  name,  in  1809.  His  youth  was 
chiefiy  spent  in  driving  cattle  about  the  steppes.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  Koltzov  first  began  to  compose  poetry;  but  he 
could  not  shape  his  exuberant  fancies  according  to  the 
strìct  rules  of  Russian  prosody.  At  a  small  bookshop  at 
Yorónezh  he  purchased  the  works  of  Lomonósov,  Derzh&vin, 
and  Bogdanóvitch,  and  thereby  became  master  of  the  more 
artifioial  portion  of  his  craft.     Being  assisted  by  the  son  of 
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a  country  gentleman  named  Stankévitch,  he  was  enabled  to 
pabliah  a  small  volume  of  poems  at  Moscow,  which  im- 
mediately  created  a  ftirorCy  and  the  shepherd-poet  (noan- 
npacoii),  as  he  was  called,  became  the  lion  of  the  chief  salons 
of  the  two  capitalsy  where  he  was  generously  welcomed  by 
Pushkin,  Zhukovskì,  Yiazemski,  and  others.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe  that,  amid  ali  theae  trying  changes,  Koltzov^  as  we 
are  told  of  Burus,  preserved  bis  native  modesty  and  self- 
respect.  His  life,  however^  was  embittered  by  a  disappoint- 
ment  in  love,  and  the  impossibility  of  emancipating  himself 
from  the  gross  associations  and  drudgery  of  his  lowly  calling. 
Death  came  to  the  resene  at  last  :  he  died  of  consump- 
tion  on  the  19th  of  October,  1842.  The  poems  of  Koltzov 
are  written  for  the  most  part  in  unrhymed  verse  ;  the  sharp, 
well-defined  accent  in  Bussian  amply  satisfying  the  ear,  as 
in  German.  His  poetical  tasto  had  been  nurtured  by  the 
popular  lays  of  his  country.  He  has  caught  their  colouring 
as  truly  as  Bums  did  that  of  the  Scottish  minstrelsy. 
Koltzov  is  nnquestionably  the  most  naiional  poet  Russia  has 
produced  :  his  Works,  however,  are  ali  comprised  in  a  thin 
octavo,  which,  even  including  the  essay  of  Belinski,  ex* 
tends  but  little  over  200  pages. 

Since  the  death  of  Pushkin,  Lérmontov  alone  has  ap- 
peared  to  dispute  the  poetical  crown  with  him.  The  short 
life  of  this  author  (1812-1842),  brief  as  our  own  Shelley's, 
ended  in  the  same  way  as  Pushkin's — ^in  a  duel  provoked 
by  himself.  Many  of  his  lyrics  are  exquisite,  and  bave 
become  standard  poems  in  Russia.  In  the  piece  entitled 
"Song  about  the  Tzar  Ivan  Vasilievitch,  the  young  Opritch- 
nik,  and  the  bold  merchant  Kalashnikov,"  Lérmontov  has 
imitated  the  old  Russian  national  legends  with  great  skill. 
It  is  to  he  regretted  that  such  a  bitter  scoffing  Mephisto- 
phele8*like  irony  runs  through  ali  his  poems  :  before 
thirty  he  seems  to  bave  found  life  ''ali  vanity."  Pushkin 
is  also  tinged  with  the  same  feeling,  and  it  has  been  re- 
echoed  by  Nekrasov  and  Polezhaev.  There  is  something 
altogether  overpowering  in  the  verses  by  the  latter  ^ititled 
"  Condemned  "  (OcyXAeHHbiA). 
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In  Gogol,  who  died  in  1852^  the  Broesians  had  to  lament 
the  Iosa  of  a  keen  and  vìgorous  satirist.  With  a  happy 
humour,  reminding  us  of  Dickens  in  his  beat  mooda,  he  has 
sketched  ali  classes  of  society  in  the  ''Dead  Souls''  (MepTBUfl 
4yniH);  perhaps  the  cleverest  of  ali  Busaian  novels  ;  although 
in  power  of  delineating  character  Mr.  Tourghéniev,  of  whom 
I  ahaU  presently  speak,  followa  dose  upon  his  heels. 

No  one  has  reproduced  the  scenery  and  habits  of  Little 
Russia,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  more  vigoroualy  than 
Gogol,  whether  in  the  picturea  of  country  life  in  his  "  Old- 
fashioned  Household"  (if  we  may  translate  in  so  free  a 
manner  the  title  CiapccBicTRie  IIoMtniHKH),  or  in  the  wilder 
sketches  of  the  struggles  which  took  place  between  the  Poles 
and  Cossacks  in  '*  Tarass  Boulba."  Cleyer  aa  ia  the  latter 
piece,  the  mannera  are  too  aavage,  and  the  deacriptiona  too 
revolting,  to  recommend  it  to  the  Western  reader. 

Gogol  was  also  the  author  of  a  brilliant  comedy,  "The 
Bevisor,"  in  which  he  lashes  the  Bussian  bureaucracy.  This 
very  witty  production  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
Bussia,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  Fope  orb  yMa  of  Gri- 
boiedov,  and  the  Minor  (He^opocib)  of  Von  Visin,  to  which 
I  ha  ve  previously  alluded.  Whether,  however,  these  comedies, 
witty  as  they  are,  could  be  made  palatable  to  an  English 
reader  unacquainted  with  the  various  phases  of  Bussian  life, 
is  doubtful.  He  would  perhaps  grow  weary  of  the  Constant 
sarcasms  upon  peculating  tchinóvniks  and  the  somewhat  dull 
virtues  of  amiable  and  oppressed  peasants. 

To  enumerate  the  various  Bussian  novelists  in  a  short 
sketch  like  this  would  be  an  impossibility.  Their  name  is 
legion,  and,  as  I  bave  said  before,  they  bave  taken  the 
English  as  their  models. 

Ivan  Tourghéniev  does  not  need  an  introduction  to  the 
English  public:  his  reputation . ia  European,  many  of  his 
Works  bave  been  translated  into  French  and  German,  and 
some  even  into  our  own  language.  He  first  made  a  name  by 
his  '^  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman  "  (3anHCRH  OxoTHHKa),  full  of 
vigorous  pictures  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  peasants.  He 
has  since  produced  many  works  of  .great  excellence,  in  which 
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he  has  photograpfied,  as  it  were,  the  yarious  phenomena 
of  Basaian  society,  and  produced  many  characters,  which, 
among  his  own  coitintrymen,  have  hecome  typical. 

In  the  subject  of  Slavonic  philology,  the  Bussians  only 
occupy  a  secondary  place,  for  as  yet  they  have  not  produced 
a  Schleicher,  a  Dobrowsky,  or  a  Schafarik.  Stili,  they  have 
dono  some  genuine  and  honourable  work.  The  cultivation 
of  these  studies  has  of  course  been  recent,  and  dates  from 
the  overthrow  of  the  monstrous  incubus  of  Gallicism.  It 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  they  realized 
that  their  past  language  and  traditions  were  worth  studying. 
The  impulse  may  with  accuracy  be  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  Karamzin,  whose  history,  previously  alluded  to,  may 
indeed  oontain  many  faults,  but  was  written  in  an  elegant, 
almost  fascinating  style,  and  with  great  erudition.  The 
notes  teem  with  proofs  of  the  most  wide  and  varied  reading. 
Soon  afterwards,  literary  and  antiquarian  societies  began  to 
be  formed  in  Russia,  and  foremost  among  the  investigators 
of  history  must  be  mentioned  Pogodin,  Kostomarov,  and 
Soloviev.  The  second  of  these  authors  writes  in  a  very 
iconoclastie  spirit,  and  handles  severely  many  of  the  most 
pleasing  legends  of  Bussian  history.  Soloviev  is  stili  pub- 
lishing  his  very  voluminous  history,  which  promises,  when 
completed,  to  be  rather  a  quarry  of  materials  for  future 
authors  than  anything  else.  Professor  Ilovaiski  has  been 
recently  astonishing  his  fellow-countrymen  by  some  very 
heterodox  opinions  on  the  origin  of  the  Bussians,  whom,  in 
spite  of  the  exhaustive  labours  of  Schafarik,  he  affects  stili 
to  derive  from  the  Boxolani.  The  subject  is  now  being 
ventilated  in  the  columns  of  the  magazine,  **  Old  and  New 
Russia"  (4peBHflfl  h  HoBaa  Poccifl),  which  was  commenced 
last  year,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  great  success.  To  me, 
I  must  confess,  the  views  of  Schafarik  stili  appear  unshaken. 
Oustrialov,  although  in  his  ''History  of  Bussia"  his  de- 
scriptions  seem  pale  and  colourless,  yet  in  other  works  he 
has  made  some  very  important  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  his  country.  His  most  celebrated  production  is  his 
"History  of  Peter  the   Great,"  important  because  it  was 
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written  with  the  lielp  of  many  documenta  whicli  had  re- 
mained  up  to  the  time  unpublished.  The  whole  history  of 
the  unfortunate  Alezis  was  narrated  even  in  the  minatest 
details^  and  the  circumstances  of  his  unhappy  fate  made  dear. 

Yostokov,  a  Eussianized  German»  his  originai  name  having 
been  Osteneck,  edited  the  Oatromir  Cedex,  the  earliest  MS. 
of  the  Palseo  or  Ecclesiastical  Slavonic  lang^age.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  1056,  for  the  use 
of  Ostromir,  posadnik  of  Novgorod,  who  was  related  to  the 
Orand-Duke  Iziaslav.  The  edition  of  Yostokov  was  a  very 
yaluable  contribution  to  Slavonic  philology.  A  grammar  of 
the  language  was  added  ;  but  the  labours  of  Miklosich  and 
Schleicher  have  superseded  his  efforts.  Biliarski  has  pub- 
lished  a  valuable  work  on  the  copy  of  the  Gospels  upon 
which  the  Eings  of  Franco  were  accustomed  to  take  the 
oath  at  their  coronation  at  Rheims  before  the  Revolution. 
The  hook  was  magnificently  bound  in  a  cover  of  platea  of 
gold,  omamented  with  precious  stonea.  When,  in  1717, 
Peter  the  Great  visited  Rheims,  it  was  exhibited  to  him 
among  the  other  curiosities  of  the  place,  and  he  recognized 
it  to  he  written  in  some  Slavonic  language.  In  1789  an 
Englishman,  Thomas  Ford  Hill,  having  been  shown  some 
Glagolitic  MSS.  in  the  Imperiai  Library  at  Vienna,  at  once 
declared  that  they  were  in  the  same  characters  as  the 
mysterious  hook  at  Eheims.  The  matter  would  soon  have 
been  sifted,  as  the  curiosity  of  Slavonic  scholars  had  begun 
to  he  excited,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  ali  its  fury. 
The  wonderful  hook  disappeared,  carried  ofiP,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  its  precious  exterior.  Nor  coidd  any  trace  of  it 
be  found,  and  its  loss  was  naturally  deplored  by  Slavonic 
scholars,  as  they  readily  imagined  it  might  have  contained 
leaves  of  the  highest  antiquity  and  of  priceless  value. 

But  how  carne  the  hook  in  Franco  P  According  to  some 
conjectures  it  had  been  removed  thither  in  1204,  when 
Constantinople  was  captured:  Dobrowsky  thought  it  was 
presented  by  Helen,  a  queen  of  Servia;  both  these  views, 
however,  were  mere  suppositions.^ 

1  Kopitax  Glag.  Cloe,  xL 
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The  eminent  sayantSy  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  and  Kopitar, 
made  ali  possible  search  for  it,  but  to  no  purpose.  How  it 
ultimately  tumed  np  I  am  not  able  to  state.  Bat  ìt  was  re- 
cognìzed  by  the  Slavonic  8cholar  Stroiev,  of  course  stripped 
of  ita  gorgeous  environment.^  In  1852  a  very  handsome 
edition  was  published  at  Paris^  each  piate  of  the  manuscript 
being  carefully  reprodaced,  engraved  on  copper.  The  hook 
was  found  by  Paplonski  to  consist  of  two  parts.  Ist, 
Gyrìllian  in  a  Serbo-Bussian  dialect,  written,  according  to  the 
epilogue,  by  St.  Procopius,  at  Prague,  in  1032,  and  therefore^ 
if  this  date  he  correct,  older  than  the  Oatromir  Oospeh  ;  bnt  the 
statement  was  no  doubt  added  by  a  later  band,  and  is  my thical^ 
2ndy  Olagolitic  of  Gech  origin,  and  datiag  no  further  back 
than  1325.  Extracts  from  this  interesting  volume  are  given 
by  Chodzko  in  bis  Grammaire  Paleoslave  (Paris,  1869). 

In  the  Slavische  Bibliothek  (edited  by  Miklosich)  Eopitar 
thinks  that  the  volume  was  purchased  by  Charles  IV.,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  really  written  by  St.  Procopius  ; 
about  1451  it  seems  to  have  got  to  Constantinople,  and  was 
purchased  there  by  a  French  Cardinal,  who  presented  it  to 
the  Cathedral  at  Rheims.  The  theory  of  Jerebtzov  that  it 
was  taken  to  Franco  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Yaroslav  who 
married  Henry  I.,  is  groundless. 

Here  also  must  be  mentioned  Sreznevski,  a  writer  on  the 
old  Slavonic  language,  of  deservedly  high  reputo,  and 
Hilferding,  whose  premature  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
Russian  literature.  His  works  on  the  history  of  the 
Polabes — the  old  Slavonic  tribe  on  the  Elbe — and  on  the 
Indo-European  affinities  of  the  Slavonic  languages,  are 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  old  customs  of  their  race  have 
been  explored  by  Afanasiev,  Kastorski,  Kotliarevski,  Sne- 
girev,  and  Tereschenko,  but  it  must  be  frankly  confessed 
that  the  subject  of  Slavonic  mythology  remains  up  to 
the  present  timo  a  chaos.  Many  works  have  appeared, 
in  various  languages,  but  the  Slavonic  pantheon  has  never 

1  SeeGretch,  HyTCBBIfl  DBCBMa  H7L  ÀHfliH.   TepicaHiH  H  OpaHIlÌH. 
C.  n.  B.,   1889,  Tol.  ii.  p.  161. 
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been  satisfactorily  arranged.  The  work  of  Hanos^  is  full  of 
wild  speculations  :  perhaps  the  best  is  Schwenke's.  I  ha  ve 
already  alluded  to  the  Bussian  legendary  talea  and  poema 
and  their  characterìstics.  During  the  period  of  Catherine 
and  French  influence,  these  productions  were  treated  with 
profound  contempt.  Attentìon  appears  to  have  been  first 
called  to  them  by  Prince  Tzertelev,  who  published  in  1819  a 
small  coUection  relating  to  Yladimir  and  his  Round  Table  at 
Kiev.  These  were  chiefly  Malo-Bussian,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore  allude  more  at  length  to  them  in  my  remarks  on  that 
dialect  or  language.  Since  this  time  largo  coUections  have 
appeared,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  edited  by 
Kirìevski  and  Ribnikov  (of  the  songs),  and  the  talea  (skazki) 
by  Afanasiev,  Sakharoy,  and  Erlenvein.  Valuable  works 
have  been  wrìtten  on  the  characterìstics  of  this  early  national 
literature  by  Buslaev  (Historìcal  Sketches)  and  Orest  Miller 
(Historical  Survey  of  Bussian  Literature). 

The  Servians  had  already  been  introduced  to  Western 
notice  by  Vuk  Stephanovitch  Xaradschitch^  in  his  "  National 
Songs  of  Servia,''  and  the  Bulgarìans  by  the  admirable  col- 
lection  published  in  1861  by  the  Brothers  Miladinov^  at 
Agram,  under  the  patronage  of  Bishop  Strossmayer.  These 
unfortunate  men  were  afterwards  murdered  in  a  Turkish 
prison,  under  peculiarly  brutal  circumstances.  Their  labours 
have  since  been  supplemented  by  Messrs.  Yerkovitch  and 
Dozon.  AH  the  Slavonic  races  have  théir  ballads,  but  the 
families  just  mentioned.are  the  richest. 

Leaving  now  the  subject  of  Bussian  literature,  properly 
so  called,  we  come  to  the  Malo,  or  Little  Bussian.  It  vrill 
be  observed  that  I  have  confined  my  notes  on  Bussian 
dialects  to  the  Little,  White  and  Bed  Bussian  (with  an 
allusion  to  a  special  dialect  spoken  in  the  Bukovina).  There 
are  however  others,  but  the  materìals  for  the  study  of  them 
are  wanting.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  them  by  Dahl  in 
his  copious  Dictionary,  and  we  occasionally  find  meag^ 
vocabularies,  but  they  have  never  been  scientifically  in- 

1  WÌBsenschaft  dee  Slavischen  Mythns.    Lemlierg,  1842. 
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vestigated.  Xaramzin,  in  a  note  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
history,  speaks  of  the  dialects  of  Souzdal  ànd  Novgorod. 
Some  specimens  of  these  were  given  in  the  '' Comparative  Yo- 
cabularies  '^  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1787.  Karamzin 
tells  US  that  there  are  many  carious  words  in  the  dialect  of 
Souzdal:  thus  God  is  Stod;  father,  khrutin;  sister,  mindra; 
wife,  eitona  ;  maiden,  shìktora.  A  short  timo  ago  a  col- 
lection  of  popular  tales  from  the  Government  of  Olonetz  was 
published.  Little  Russian  is  the  language  of  the  Cossacks, 
spoken  on  the  Bug,  Don  and  Dnieper,  the  Euxine,  and  the 
Sea  of  Azov.  It  prevails  also  in  the  Govemments  of  Folta  va, 
Kharkov,  Tehemigov,  Kiev,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  etc.  Scherzi 
says  that  it  is  heard  from  the  town  o^  Sandecz  (near 
Krakow)  to  the  Caucasian  mountains.  In  fact,  this  dialect, 
almost  reaching  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  language, 
is  very  widely  spread.  According  to  the  tablos  published 
by  Schafarik,  there  are  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  Malo- 
Kussians  subject  to  the  Tzar,  and  to  these  must  be  added 
2,774,000  under  the  govemment  of  Austria,  of  whom  the 
majority  are  settled  in  the  Province  of  Galicia  (where  the 
aristocracy  alone  are  Polish),  and  some  are  to  be  found  in 
Hungary,  where  they  occupy  several  comitats.  The  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Bussniaks,  as  they  are  called  by  their 
German  neighbours,  are  sometimes  styled  Bed  Kussians, 
but  their  language  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Malo- 
Bussian.  Polish  influences  are  to  be  perceived,  as  may  . 
readily  be  imagined,  for  the  Poles  were  masters  of  these 
territories  for  two  centuries.  The  orthography  differs  con- 
siderably  from  that  of  Great  Bussian.  Thus  %  is  put  for  the 
Bussian  %  and  r  becomes  in  the  Malo-Bussian  pronuncia- 
tion  A.  The  thick  j,  Polish  t,  goes  into  b  or  y,  thus  AOBro= 
AOiro,  nHcay=nHcaBi.  The  sound  of  the  Little  Bussian  h  is 
a  middle  sound  between  Bi  and  h.  In  most  monosyllables 
the  Bussian  o  becomes  i  in  Little  Bussian.  Thus  nÌ4=noAi, 
and  the  Bussian  y  is  frequently  changed  into  b  and  vice  versa  : 
BMHpaiO=yMHpaiO.  The  consonants  offer  nothing  particular 
to  cali  for  a  remark.  I  may  note,  however,  that  «  is  fre- 
quently pronounced  like  xb.  <^ 
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The  orthography  of  the  Little  Russian  appears  to  be  by 
no  means  fixed.  Each  author  pursues  bis  own  metbod. 
The  semivowels  h  and  i  are  omitted  by  some  as  useless.  The 
Works  which  issue  from  the  press  of  Lemberg  bave  a  different 
spelling  from  those  pnblished  at  Kiev^  and  in  the  books 
printed  in  Oalicia  a  new  letter  has  been  invented  for  r 
when  it  takes  the  sound  of  h,  An  extraordinary  system  of 
spelling  was  atteropted  in  the  yxHHOK  pianoro  noia  (^'Glean- 
ings  of  a  Native  Field  "),  published  by  Koutzii  at  Moecow 
in  1857. 

As  the  Cossacks  are  so  mixed  up  with  the  Little  BussianSy 
a  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  them.  The  derivation 
of  the  name  has  been  very  much  disputed.  The  most  prob- 
able  suggestion  is  that  it  is  of  Turkish  origin,  and  signifies 
a  robber.  A  very  pleasant  account  of  these  people  wìU  be 
found  in  Clarke's  "Travels,"  a  work  which  is  not  without  its 
attractions,  although  upwards  of  half  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  its  publication.  At  that  timo  the  Cossacks  preserved 
many  more  of  their  old  customs  than  they  do  now. 

The  Cossacks  were  originally  divided  into  two  branches, 
those  of  the  Don,  who  became  subject  to  Bussia  in  the  siz- 
teenth  century,  and  those  of  the  Dnieper,  called  the  Zapo- 
rogian  Cossacks  {Le,  those dwellingbeyond  the cataracts,porogi), 
who  submitted  to  Alexis  Mikhailovitch  in  the  days  of  the 
celebrated  Bogdan  Khmelnitzki.  The  military  republics 
founded  by  these  hardy  soldiers,  which  necessitated  the  se- 
verest  discipline,  are  well  known.  The  Malo-Bussian  dialect 
or  language  is  exceedingly  rich  in  skazki  (national  tales)  and 
in  soDgs.  Peculiar  to  them  is  the  douma,  a  kind  of  narra- 
tive poem,  in  which  the  metre  is  ordinarily  very  irregular, 
but  a  sort  of  rhythm  is  preserved  by  the  recurrence  of 
accented  syllables.  The  douma  of  the  Little  Bussians  cor- 
responds  to  the  bylina  of  the  Great  Bussians.  Li  1819 
Prince  Tzertelev  gave  to  the  world  a  small  volume  of  theoe 
imder  the  title,  '' Attempt  at  a  CoUection  of  Ancient  Songs  of 
Little  Bussia."^    Others  followed,  edited  by  Shpigotzki  and 

^  OnbiTL  co6paHÌfl  crapHHHuxi  MaiopocciAcsixi  nicen-b. 
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Sreznevskiy  and  in  1834  there  appeared  at  Mosoow  au 
octavo  volume  by  Mikhail  Maksimovitcliy  in  which  a  very 
interesting  anthology  of  these  curious  productions  was  put 
forthy  with  explanations  both  historical  and  philological. 
TheBO  workSy  hpweyer,  are  being  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  elaborate  edition  now  in  coarse  of  publication  by  Messrs. 
Antonovitch  and  Dragomanoy/  in  -wbicb  the  poems  are 
chronologically  arranged,  and  ali  requisite  explanations 
given.  The  parallel  ballads  in  the  literatures  of  other 
coontries  are  frequently  added.  On  the  national  legenda 
valuable  works  bave  been  published  by  Eoulish  and  Eond- 
tchenko. 

Many  of  the  Malo-Bussian  philologers,  among  others 
Koulishy  are  anxious  to  claim  a  hìgher  position  for  their 
native  idiom,  taking  their  stand  on  the  faot  that  £iev,  in 
Little  Russia,  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Slavonic  civilization 
in  the  good  days  of  Vladimir  and  his  heroes  of  the  epic 
cyele  ;  they  vindicate  for  this  dialect  the  right  to  be  styled 
the  JRusaian  properly  so  called.  With  them  the  Great  Bussian 
was  only  accidentally  protruded  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
collision  of  the  various  Slavonic  princes — one  of  the  dreariest 
chapters  in  the  national  annals — Moscow  carne  by  mere  luck 
to  the  front  as  the  capital  of  the  coimtry.  With  this  opinion 
Miklosich  agrees,  and  his  decision  must  carry  great  weight, 
as  being  that  of  the  most  eminent  Slavonic  scholar  of  our  day. 
Prof.  Bodenstedt,  the  genial  translator  of  Pushkin,  who  has 
admirably  rendered  many  of  the  Little  Bussian  songs  into 
German,  thus  pronounces  an  opinion  upon  them — "  In  no 
country  has  the  tree  of  popular  poetry  berne  such  lordly 
fruitSy  nowhere  has  the  spirit  of  the  people  exhibited  itself  in 
so  vigorous  and  truthful  a  way  as  among  the  Little  Bussians. 
What  a  charming  air  of  sadness,  what  deep  true  human 
feeling  do  these  songs  express,  which  the  Cossack  sings 
in  a  foreign  country  !  What  a  tendemess,  coupled  with 
manly  strength,  breathes  throughout  his  love-songs  !  '' 
As  might  naturally  be  expected,  most  Malo-Bussian  authors 

'  HCTopH<iecKÌfl  nicHH  MaiopyccEaro  Hapo4a-EievL,  1874. 
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of  eminence  haye  preferred  using  the  Great  Rossiany  notably 
Gogol,  who,  however,  is  very  fond  of  introducing  provincia! 
expressionsy  which  require  a  gloflsary.  Grebenko,  however, 
and  Evetka,  composed  novels  in  their  native  idiom,  and  a 
celebrated  wiiter  of  romances  is  stili  alive  who  uses  the 
pseudonym  of  Netchoui. 

The  fonndation  of  the  Malo-Bossian  cnltivated  literatnre 
was  laid  by  the  travestie  of  the  Eneid  by  Eotliarevski,  which 
enjoys  great  popularity  among  his  countrymen.  A  troly 
national  poet  appeared  in  Taras^Shevtchenko,  bom  a  serf  in 
the  Government  of  Eev,  at  the  village  of  Eirilovka.  He 
has  himself  described  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life. 
This  highly  interesting  autobiography  is  printed  in  the 
Lomborg  edition  of  the  poet's  Works,  and  the  new  and  com- 
plete one  just  issued  at  Prague^  with  details  of  Shevtchenko 
contributed  by  personal  friends,  among  others  Kostomarov 
and  Toorgheniev.  It  also  forms  the  basis  of  a  sketch 
of  the  poet's  life  appended  to  the  translatìon  of  a  few  of 
his  pieces  by  Obrist.^  Besides  poetry,  the  young  serf  de- 
voted  himself  to  art  with  considerable  success.  His  child- 
hood  was  spent  in  poverty  and  misery,  but  his  genius  was 
awakened  by  the  tales  of  the  early  days  of  the  Ukraine, 
which  he  heard  from  an  old  monk.  How  faithfully  the  poet 
has  reproduced  these  interesting  traditions  will  he  readily  ac- 
knowledged  by  any  one  familiar  with  his  writings,  breathing 
ali  the  spirit  of  that  romantic  part  of  Russia.  Shortly  before 
his  deathy  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  composed  some  pathetic  linea 
in  which  he  expressed  his  desire  to  be  buried  in  his  beloved 
TTkraine.  The  poet's  wishes  were  faithfully  carried  out  by 
his  admirers.  Near  the  city  of  Kanev,  not  far  from  Kiev,  a 
huge  tumulus  has  been  erected  in  his  honour,  which  not 
long  ago  was  characterized  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  Polish 
journais  as  the  Mecca  of  the  South  Bussian  Revolutionists. 
Many  of  the  poems  of  Shevtchenko  celebrate  the  early 
history  of  the  TJkraine — the  national  heroes  Ivan  Pidkova, 
Nalivaiko,  Doroshenko,  and  others.     In  the  piece  entitled 

1  See  Taras  Szewczenko,  ein  kleinrossisclier  Dichter,  etc.  J.  Geoige  Oblisi, 
Czemnowitz,  1870. 
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Haidamaky^  a  fearful  story  ìs  told.  We  have  some  terrìbly 
graphic  pictures  of  the  battles  between  the  Cossacks  and 
their  Polish  persecutors,  especially  when  the  former  rose 
against  the  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  account  of 
Gonta  is  positively  sickening,  especially  where  we  read  of  his 
morder  of  upwards  of  1000  Jewish  and  Boman  Catholic 
children  at  Human  in  1770. 

The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  grow  weary  of  these  atro- 
cities,  but  some  compensation  will  be  made  by  the  fire  and 
vigour  of  the  lyrics  of  Sheytchenkoy  who  was  certainly 
a  true  poet.  Professor  E.  Partizki,  of  Lemberg,  has  com- 
roenced  an  elaborate  critique  on  his  writings,  of  which 
a  portion  has  appeared.  Shevtchenko  died  in  1861.  The 
native  bards  of  the  TJkraine  are  by  no  means  extinct  :  in 
1874  appeared  an  account  of  the  minstrel  Ostap  Yeresai,  and 
further  details  have  since  been  given  in  ''Old  and  New  Russia.^' 
A  good  insight  into  the  Little  Bussian  literature  was  given 
by  the  Reading  Book  (PycKa  ^HTaHKa)  of  Alexander  Barvinski» 
published  at  Lomborg  in  1870.  The  first  volume  is  devoted 
to  orai  literature,  and  gives  eztracts  from  the  most  celebrated 
songs,  legends  and  tales.  In  the  second  specimens  are  inserted, 
among  others,  of  the  writings  of  £otliarevski,  Kvetka,  Gri- 
benko,  and  Shevtchenko.  In  the  third  we  are  introduced  (in 
the  company  of  many  others  of  minor  note)  to  Marko  Vov- 
tchok  (a  pscudonym  of  Madame  Eugenia  Markovitch,  whose 
tales  descriptive  of  peasant  life  have  enjoyed  very  great 
popularity)  and  Jouri  Fedkovitch,  who  employs  a  dialect  of 
Bukovina — another  melancholy  sign  of  the  foUy  of  the 
Slaves  in  eternally  cultivating  dialects.  Fedkovitch,  like 
Shevtchenko,  sprang  from  a  peasant  family,  and  served  as 
a  soldier  in  the  Austrian  army  during  the  war  wìth  the 
French  under  ]^apoleon  III.  Naturally,  we  find  his  poems 
filled  with  descriptions  of  life  in  the  camp. 

A  collection  of  songs  of  Bukovina  was  published  at  Kiev 
last  year  by  A.  Lonatchevski.  The  Slavonians  are  becoming 
thoroughly  awake  to  their  treasures  of  popular  poetry. 

^  Signifies  roÒ^tr. 
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It  18  to  be  regretted  that  no  good  dictionary  of  thìa 
South-Russian  language  bas  made  ita  appearance  as  yet, 
although  there  has  been  some  talk  of  one.  Till  one  is  oom- 
piled,  Western  scbolars  will  witb  difficulty  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  copioas  stores  of  popolar  songs  and  legenda  which  these 
dialects  possess.  The  evil  is  partly  remedied  by  the  White« 
Bussian  Dictionary  of  Nosovitch,  and  a  small  German 
Buthenisch  Dictionary,  published  by  Professor  Emilian 
Partizki  (Deutsch-Buthenisches  Handworterbuch,  Lomborg, 
1867).  An  excellent  grammar  has  been  written  by  Dr. 
Michael  Osadza,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Slavist  Miklosich, 
which  leaves  nothing  to  desire. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  third  Bussìan 
dialect,  that  which  is  caUed  White  Bussian,  spoken  in  parta 
of  Lithuania  and  Yolhynia,  especially  in  the  governments  of 
Mohilev,  Minsk,  and  part  of  Yilno.  It  is  of  course  full  of 
Polish  words  and  phrases,  and  was  the  officiai  language  for  a 
long  timo  of  Lithuania,  the  Lithuanian  n^ver  having  risen 
in  dignity  aboTe  a  peasant's  tongue  ;  in  the  White  Busaian 
ali  the  historical  monuments  and  the  laws  of  that  people  are 
writtèn.  Scherzi,  in  bis  Comparative  Slavonic  Granmiar,  has 
commented  upon  the  few  peculiarities  of  this  dialect.  Among 
other  characteristics  we  may  mention  that  the  White  Busaian 
uses  a  for  o,  e.g,  CTapaHa=CTopOHa,  r  (as  in  Little  Bussian)  ia 
pronounced  h  :  the  gutturals  are  softened  before  i,  e.g.  Ha 
pysi.  <  Its  variations  from  the  Bed  or  Little  Bussian  are 
trivial  and  unimportant,  and  are  practically  ignored  by 
Koulish.  In  White  Bussian  Smotrycki  wrote  his  Syntagma 
or  Grammar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Slavonic,  published  at 
Polock  in  1619,  the  first  e  ver  printed. 

The  dictionary  of  Nosovitch,  previously  mentioned,  was 
issued  in  1870.  His  statement  of  the  materials  from  which 
his  lexicon  was  compiied  will  givo  but  too  evident  proofs  of 
the  meagre  nature  of  the  literature  of  this  branch  of  the 
Slavonic  family.  They  are  as  follo ws: — (1)  Orai  national 
literature  taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry  : 
songs,^  proverbs,  traditions,  tales,  etc.  (2)  CoUections  of 
words  gathered  in  the  Governments  of  Mohiley,  Pinak  and 
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Orodno,  and  some  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Yistula. 
(3)  Materials  (very  meagre)  of  the  White  Russìan  dìalect 
and  literature  prìnted  in  the  Reports  of  the  Imperiai 
Academy  of  Arts,  in  works  published  by  the  Moscow 
Society  of  the  Lovers  of  Literature,  in  the  Ethnographìcal 
CoUection  of  the  Bussian  Imperiai  Geographical  Society, 
and  the  Collections  of  Chechet  and  Zenkeyitch.  Some  White 
Russìan  songs  bave  been  edited  by  Bezsonov,  bùt  I  bave  not 
seen  bis  hook. 

I  bave  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  area  over  which 
Russian  and  its  dialects  are  spoken.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  in  ali  respects  a  vigorous  and  well-developed 
language,  and  I  think  we  may  safely  prophesy  a  long  future 
for  it.  In  riches  it  need  not  yield  the  palm  to  any  of  its 
European  sisters,  and  as  it  relies  upon  itself,  and  does  not 
incorporate  foreign  elements,  it  may  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  most  independent  of  modem  languages.  In  the  West 
its  progress  may  be  checked,  but  in  the  East  it  is  gaining  on 
the  Finnish  and  Tartar  tribes,  and  will  no  doubt  become  the 
language  of  ali  Siberia.  The  dialects  will  in  process  of 
timo  become  absorbed  into  the  dominant  tongue  ;  and 
Russian  will  thus  be  the  property  of  about  fifty  millions. 
The  prospects  of  such  a  language  can  only  be  paralleled  by 
those  of  England  and  Germany. 


XI.— TRADITIONAL  RELIC8  OF  THE  OORNISH 
LANGUAGE  IN  MOUNTS  BAY  IN  1875.  By  H. 
Jennbr,  Esq. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  question 
how  far  Old  Oomish  words  are  stili  used  in  conversation 
by  the  people  of  West  Comwall.  Such  words  are  un- 
doubtedly  used  ;  but  they  are  not  known  to  be  Oomish  by 
those  that  use  them,  and  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  a  tradi- 
tion  of  a  former  language»  except  in  the  senso  of  their 
having  been  banded  down  therefrom.  The  words  with 
which  I  bave  now  to  deal  are  not  used  in  conversation,  but 
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are  known,  by  those  who  can  repeat  them,  to  bave  formed 
part  of  tbe  old  language  of  tbeir  ancestors.  Tbe  words  are 
but  few,  and  almost  ali  of  tbem  are  known  on  paper,  but 
they  deserve  to  be  put  on  record  as  the  very  last  relics  of 
the  language  that  have  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth 
without  having  been  incorporated  with  English. 

Some  while  ago  I  received  Information  from  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma,  Vicar  of  Newlyn,  Penzance,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  found  in  his  parìsh  some  old  people  who  could 
repeat  the  numerals  and  knew  a  few  other  words  of  Comish. 
In  July,  1875,  I  went  to  West  Comwall,  and,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Lach-Szyrma,  I  yisited  these  old  people,  and  after- 
wards  made  an  expedition  to  the  little  village  of  Moasehole, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  well  known  to  students  of  Comish 
as  the  home  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Dolly  Pentreath,  and,  in. 
stili  earlier  days,  of  John  Keigwin.  The  result  of  our  inves- 
tigations  I  bave  now  to  put  forward.  Such  as  it  is,  it  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes  : — ^A.  The  Numerals.  B.  De- 
iached  words.     C.  Three  complète  sentences. 

The  names  of  our  informants  are  as  follows  : 

1.  John  Kelynack,  of  Newlyn,  fisherman,  and  his  wife, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  leamt  the  words  from  her  father, 
John  Tremethack,  who  died  in  1852,  aged  87  (a  contem- 
porary,  therefore,  of  Dolly  Pentreath,  who  died  in  1778). 

2.  Mrs.  Soady,  of  Newlyn,  a  widow  of  past  80.  She  had 
also  learnt  of  her  father. 

3.  Stephen  Richard»,  of  Newlyn,  Captain  in  the  merchant 
seryice,  aged  about  70. 

4.  Benjamin  Victor,  of  Mousehole,  fisherman,  aged  about  70. 

5.  Mrs.  Tregarthen,  of  Newlyn,  aged  about  60. 

A.  The  numerals. — ^We  obtained  two  sets  of  numerals, 
differing  in  a  few  slight  points,  one  from  the  Kelynacks  and 
one  from  Mrs.  Soady.  The  best  way  to  show  these  will  be 
to  tabulate  them  with  those  given  by  Dr.  Norrìs  in  his 
"Sketch  of  Comish  Grammar,''  and  by  Pryce  in  his 
'^  ArchsBologia  Comu-Britannica,"  the  latter  being  those  in 
use  in  the  last  century. 
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[I  bave  adopted  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis's  system  of  "  Glossio  " 
for  the  spelling  of  ali  the  words  obtained  by  me.  See  Ap- 
pendix*  Ali  other  words  are  spelt  as  I  fiud  them  in  prìnt  in 
the  authorities  cited.] 


Ths  Kbltnacks. 

Mb8.  Soaot. 

Prtcb. 

NORKIS.^ 

1 

18th  centary. 

15th  centary. 

on 

on'un 

wonnan 

on,  onan 

2 

doo 

dea 

deau 

dea 

3 

trei 

traiy 

try 

try 

4 

paj 

paj'u 

padzher 

(peswar,  m 
Ipedyr,/ 

6 

pemp 

pemp 

pemp 

|pymp 
)pym 

6 

weth 

eth 

wheh 

whe 

7 

saayth 

saa-yth 

seith 

seyth 

8 

eith 

eith 

eath 

9 

noun 

nou 

naw 

naw 

'  10 

deg 

deg 

deag 

dek 

11 

ig-nak 

ig'unak 

ednack 

12 

dau'dhak 

&u*dhak 

dowthack 

dewthek 

13     tau'dhak 

tau'dhak 

tarthack 

14     bizwau'dhak 

bizwaa-dhak 

puzwarthack 

15 
16 

pemp'thak 
wedn-ak 

pemp-thak 
wedn-ak 

pemdhack 
huettag 

pymthek 

17 

saa'ydhak 
ei'dnak 

Baa'vdliak 
ei'dhak 

seitag 

18 

eatag 

19 
20 

nonn-jak 
ig-nns 

noun-jak 
ig*iuu 

nawnzack 
iganz 

(ugens 
jiganz 

New  this  set  of  numerals  is  of  vaine  in  determining  the 
pronnnciation  of  the  vowels  in  the  last  stage  of  the  lan- 
guage.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  discover  from  these  what 
Lhwyd,  in  his  "  Archaeologia  Britannica,"  meant  by  bis 
elaborate  system  of  Gomish  orthography,  adopted  when  the 
language  was  actually  spoken. 

I  account  for  the  survival  of  the  numerals  on  this  wise. 
PilchardSy  the  great  branch  of  trade  in  Mounts  Bay,  are 
counted  in  the  following  manner.  Take  three  in  each  band, 
and  say  '^one,"  another  three  and  say  'Hwo/'  and  so  on  up 
to  twenty,  by  which  means  the  *'  long  hundred  "  (or  one 
hundred  and  twenty)  is  arrived  at,  after  which  begin  again. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  those  who  learned  English  as  a 

>  In  the  casee  in  which  numerali  are  nnrepreeented  in  this  colnnin,  Dr.  Norrìa 
has  borrowed  from  Pryce,  ha^ing  failed  to  nnd  the  equivalente  in  the  Comifih 
dramaa. 
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new  language  would  find  it  easier  io  count  in  Comish,  and 
would  connt  their  fiali  in  that  tongue,  and  tbeir  children 
wonld  bear  tbem  do  so,  and  would  do  so  themselves,  and  so 
for  that  purpose  the  numerais  as  far  aa  twenty  would  surviye 
long  after  the  death  of  the  rest  of  the  language.  ThÌB,  of 
course,  ìs  merely  conjecturaly  for  I  have  no  evidence  of  fish 
haying  been  counted  in  Comish,  but  the  analogies  of  the 
mutilated  Welsb  numerais  used  in  the  Yorkshire  ''sbeep 
scoring/'  and  of  the  present  use  of  Manx  numends  for 
counting  berrings  in  the  Isle  of  Man  by  even  the  English- 
speakmg  Manx-men,  as  well  as  the  cofncidence  of  twenty 
being  the  limit,  givo  an  air  of  probability  to  the  notion. 

B.  Detached  tcorda. — Some  of  these  were  obtained  from 
more  than  one  of  our  informants.  In  many  of  tbem  the 
rules  of  changes  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  paper  on 
the  Comish  Language  (Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society,  1873-4,  p.  1 65),  are  noticeably  carried  out.  I  bave 
arranged  tbem  in  alphabetical  order,  giving  to  eacb  the 
name  of  our  informant. 

Aaree*u  (Mrs.  Tregarthen). — ^An  expression  of  surprise. 
Tbis  is  the  present  form  of  the  old  espletive  re-varia  (by  St 
Mary)  mentioned  by  Scawen  {circ.  1670),  and  by  Lhwyd.  It 
is  stili  used  occasionally. 

Baa'gus  (Capt.  Richards). — ^A  kite  or  bawk.  Baa'gus 
vee'un  a  little  kite,  haa'gm  brou  a  great  kite.  Tbis  word  is 
found  in  the  play  of  ''  Origo  Mundi  "  under  the  form  of 
bargoa,  in  the  account  of  the  naming  of  the  animala  by  Adam. 
Welsb,  barcud^  Breton,  barced  or  barged. 

Boo'bun  (Bichards). — A  wick  for  a  lamp.  The  nearest 
analogy  is  the  Breton  poulc^hen  (méche).  As  Comish  it  is  a 
new  word. 

Chil  (Bichards). — A  lamp. 

Chib'lz  (Bichards). — ^Young  onions.  "Welsb,  Mwl,  Breton, 
sibolezy  French  cibauk,  Italian,  cipolla^  Latin,  cepulla,  Not 
found  otherwise  in  Comish. 

Chei  (Richards). — A  house.  Originally  ti  or  ^y,  under 
whlch  form  it  appears  in  the  Cottonian  vocabulary  and  in 
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the  earlier  plays.  As  a  prefix  in  names  of  places  West  of 
Truro  this  word  (spelt  chy)  is  very  common,  but  in  the  only 
instance  in  which  I  l^now  of  ita  occurring  in  East  Comwall 
(Chytan,  near  8t.  Columb),  it  is  sounded  ehee;  bat  the  older 
form  ty^  which  is  occasionally  foimd,  is  soimded  (Olossic)  tu 
(as  in  the  name  Tytoardreath),  Welsh,  ty^  Breton,  tiy  Irish 
and  Scotch  Gaelic,  ttgh^  Manx^  thie. 

Deu  (Bichards^  Eelynack  and  Victor). — ^Black.  Comish 
Yocabulary  (13th  century)  **duto  niger,"  Welsh,  rfw,  BretoD, 
duy  Irish  and  Scotch,  dubh^  Manx,  doo, 

Dau'u  or  dowr  (Richards). — Water.  This  was  given  with 
ehei  as  the  meaning  of  the  name  Chy-an^dotcr  (a  place  ad- 
joining  Penzance),  The  vocabulary  gives  it  douer  and  do/er^ 
Welsh,  etór,  dwfr^  Breton,  dour^  Old  Irish,  dohhar}-  Old 
Scotch,  dóbhar  fpreserved  in  the  word  dobhran,  an  otter), 
Manx,  dubbyr  (a  pond). 

Frag'un  (Bichards). — ^Dirt.  This  was  given  as  the  meaning 
of  the  name  of  a  field  near  Newlyn.  The  Breton  frigaSy 
mud,  appears  to  be  an  analogoos  word. 

Ct\foa'ttu  (Eelynack  and  Richards). — A  spar  nsed  to  push 
ont  the  sail  of  a  fishing  boat.  Also  called  a  ma'goo'ud.  A 
notched  board  to  keep  this  in  its  place  was  called  a  Umunog'i 
or  Mmunog'i.  These  words  are  not  used  now,  and  are  un- 
known  to  fishermen  from  other  coasts,  bat  I  can  find  no 
derivations  for  them,  though  my  informants  believed  them  to 
be  Ciomish  words. 

Krog'un  (Richards). — A  limpet.  In  the  vocabulary  this  is 
found  as  **  crogen  concha,"  in  which  form  it  also  occurs  in 
the  Ordinalia  and  in  the  Poem  of  the  Passion.  Lhwyd 
wrìtes  it  crogan.    Welsh,  eragen,  Breton,  crogaiu 

Krou  (Richards). — Apigsty.  Lhwyd  gives  this  as  a  hovel, 
and  eroìo  tnoh  a  pigsty.  The  word  is  stili  used  in  West 
Comwall,  usually  in  the  form  **  a  pig's  crow,*'  but  is  known 

'  "  Sìor  i$  An  agtu  Dobhar 

Tri  hanmann  d*msce  an  domhain.** 

Bior  and  An  and  Dobhar 

Thi-ee  names  for  water  in  the  world. 

The  "  Forus  Focaii  "  of  John  O'Dugan. 
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to  those  who  use  it  as  a  peculiar  word.  Welsh,  craw^ 
Breton,  craouy  Irisli  and  Scotch,  ero,  Manx^  eroe. 

Meenol'oB  (Kelynack). — ^A  hearth-stone.  Cltichards  and 
Victor). — ^A  caboose.  From  meiiy  a  stono  (Welsh,  niaeny  Breton, 
nien  or  maen),  and  ollas,  hearth  (Welsh,  aelun/d,  Breton,  aoled), 
This  word  has  a  curious  history.  Kelynack  gave  it  to  ns  as  a 
Comish  word  that  he  had  been  told  of  in  his  youth,  and  gave 
its  literal  meaning;  but  Victor  said  that  he  remembered 
when  a  meenol'oa  was  used  on  the  fishing  boats.  It  was,  he 
said,  a  sort  of  box  with  stono  and  clay  in  the  bottoni,  in  which 
fishermen  cooked  their  food  before  the  invention  or  intro^ 
duction  of  iron  stoves.  This  accounts  for  the  survival  of  the 
word.  When  first  used,  it  was  called  by  (he  name  of  the 
nearest  thing  to  it — a  hearth-stone  ;  but  since  the  namers 
spoke  Oornish,  they  called  it  meenol'aa,  and,  there  being  no 
English  word  for  this  ingenious  makeshift,  the  originai  name 
stuck  to  it  till  the  thing  itself  went  out  of  use.^ 

Min'us  (Richards). — ^A  small  stono  used  to  drive  the  fish, 
otherwise  known  as  a  kuboo' listone.  I  would  conjecture  that 
the  originai  word  was  men  minys,  a  little  stono,  and  that  the 
word  nien  was  dropped. 

Pee'th  (Richards).— A  well.  This  is  a  new  word  in  Comish, 
doubtless  from  the  Latin  j^e^^^u^;  Welsh,  pydew,  Breton,  puns, 
French,  putta. 

Pedn  (Richards). — A  head.  Given  with  names  of  plaoes. 
This  is  the  common  later  form  of  pen,  which  is  too  well 
known  a  Oeltic  word  to  need  discussion. 

Vee'un  or  vee'n  (Richards). — ^Little.  This  is  a  common 
late  form  of  bechan  or  bihan  (with  the  first  mutation).  The 
vocabulary  gives  it  as  **boehan  parvus,"  Welsh,  bach,  and 
byekan,  Breton,  bihan,  Irish,  Scotch  and  Manx,  beg.  It  is  stili 
used  in  the  expression  eheeld  vee'n  or  vaiyn  =  little  child  (a 
common  vocative),  and  Mrs.  Kelynack  remembered  a  girl 
who  used  in  her  younger  days  to  be  called  "  Jenny  vee'unJ* 

The  foUowing  additional  words  were  supplied  by  W.  J, 
Rawlings,  Esq.,  of  Hayle,  who  remembered  their  use  many 


^  Thù 
of  Penzance 


ÌB  word,  in  the  form  myn  olla^  is  mentioned  in  a  paper  by  J.  H.  Nankiyell, 
zance,  in  the  Gentleman*8  Magazine  of  September,  1866. 
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years  ago.  They  are  tmdoubtedly  Gomish,  and,  with  the 
exceptioQ  of  the  first,  are  quite  obsolete. 

Skou  or  akeu. — ^An  elder-tree.  This  I  have  heard  used 
myself,  though  the  impression  of  the  users  was  clearly  that 
the  tree  was  called  a  skew'tree  because  it  was  crooked, 
Welsh,  ysgaweny  Breton,  akaw  and  scawen,  Latin,  seobies, 

Puìi'yun. — A  gable.  Latin,  pinnium,  (see  Ducange),  French, 
pignon,  Welsh,  piniwìiy  Breton,  pinoun. 

Oiildaa'yz  and  diguldaa'yz. — ^A  harvest  feast.  Lhwyd  gives 
degl  as  meaning  a  holiday,  and  derives  it  from  dedh  goil,  the 
day  of  feast.  Welsh,  dydd  gtvyl,  Breton,  de  gouiL  The 
daa'yz  is  perhaps  the  English  word  ^'tide,"  with  the  first 
initial  mutation  o{  t  tod,  and  the  usuai  corruption  of  d  to  z. 

C.  The  Sentencea. — 1.  (Sapplied  by  Eelynack  and  Richards). 
Breeùl  meeùt  (Eelynack  met'u)  troo'ja  bizwawdhu  petn'pez 
(Eelynack  tem'pez)  wheth'ez  (the  rest  is  English)  ali  ascrotcd 
ali  along  the  line  oh, — ^This  used  to  be  sung  out  by  fishermen 
in  hauling  in  the  mackerel  nets.  My  informants  could  not 
translate  it,  but  Eelynack  knew  that  when  they  carne  to  the 
words  "ali  ascrowd,"  the  fish  were  coming  in  too  thick  to 
connt.  The  translation  is  this.  Bree'ul  is  a  late  form  of 
hrithely  or  as  the  vocabulary  gives  it,  "breithel  mugil," 
mackerel,  from  brith,  streaked  or  variegated  (Welsh  brith, 
Breton  briz).  The  Welsh  equivalent  is  brithyll,  a  trout,  and 
the  Breton  brezel,  mackerel.  Mee'ut  or  met'u  is  simply  the 
English  word  mate,  Troo'ja^  bizwawdhu,  pem'pez,  weth'ez,  are 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  I  will  just  tabulate  these  with 
Norris's  and  Pryce's  Comish,  and  with  the  Welsh  and  Breton. 


1875. 

NOREIS. 

Prtcb. 

Wblsu. 

Breton. 

troo-ja 

hitwam'dhu 
pem'pez 

[trega 
(tryge       ) 
(peswere  \ 
\  pyswere  ] 
pympes 

whefes 

trega  (g  soft) 

peawarra 

pempaz 

wheythas 

trydydd 

pedwerydd 

pammed 
(chweched  l 
(chweohfed) 

/trived 
Urede 

(pevarred 
(peyara 
pemTed 

c'houo'hTed 
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Eelynack's  tem'pez  ìb  of  conrse  a  mistake.  The  presence 
of  the  dh  in  biztoawdhu  ìb  curioos.  Possiblj  a  form  pe9warva 
or  peswarves  once  existed»  and  the  v  (as  the  /  in  the  case  of 
weth'ez  changed  into  th)  became  dh.^ 

2.  Lag'en  en  dowu  (Eichards). — This  was  explained  as 
meaning  splashing  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  water 
(speaking  of  fish).  Lag'en  is  probably  the  same  as  ìogan  in 
the  name  of  the  Logan  (or  rocking)  stono.  It  is  .not  Celtic, 
but  seems  to  bave  been  adopted  into  Comish.  En  is  ti». 
Dau'u  is  tpater  (see  above). 

3,  Pq/'i  kulaa'  tuvee*unpolee'un  dumai'jonaa'y. — This  sen- 
tence  was  sapplied  by  Benjamin  Victor.  His  account  of  it 
was  that  it  used  to  be  said  to  an  old  man  called  Tom  Becaleck, 
and  that  it  meant  "  Tom  Becaleck,  lend  me  yoor  stick  to  go 
to  Penzance.''  The  general  meaning  of  this  translation  is 
probably  right.  I  think  the  sentence  may  be  divided  in  the 
foUowing  way,  thongh  two  of  the  words  are  as  yet  unintel- 
ligible  to  me. 

Pqf'i  kulaa'  tu  ree  un  (or  tu  vee'un)  polee'un  du  moi'J  onaay. 

Paj'i  \&  pigy  orpesy,  meaning  prat/  or  please. 

kulaa  I  cannot  translate — perhaps  it  means  lend. 

tu  vee  is  dho  vy^  to  me. 

un  is  any  the. 
(or  tu  vee'un  is  do  vean,  thy  little.) 

polee'un  is  similar  to  the  Welsh  polyn^  a  polo  or  stick. 

du  moi'j  is  dho  mos,  to  go;  the  8  being  comipted  into/ 
according  to  the  common  rule. 

onaa'y  I  cannot  translate. 

Thus  the  English  of  the  sentence  would  be, 

Please  lend  (?)  to  me  the  ì   , .  ,  .        (Miaa'  ) 
or  Please  lend  thy  Utile        S 

This  then  is  the  result  of  our  investigations.  It  is  not 
mach,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  more  to  be  found.  The 
great  district  of  the  Lizard  or  Meneage  peninsula  has  not 
been  searched  yet,  but  there  are  several  workers  in  the  field, 

*  In  Mr.  NankiTelFs  paper,  before  allnded  to,  this  sentence  it  given,  hot  ^th 
the  cardinal  numbers  from  one  to  six,  instead  of  these  ordinala. 
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and  before  long  we  shall  perhaps  know  for  oertain  exactiy 
liow  much  tradition  remains.  The  outlying  districts  of 
Zennor,  Morvah  and  Towednack,  in  the  Land's  End  penln- 
Bula,  seem  io  contain  no  memories  whatever  of  the  old 
language  ;  but  that  may  be  owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of 
these  parishes,  which  would  have  made  it  difficult  for  old 
people  to  have  kept  up  their  knowledge  of  Cornish  by  con- 
yersing  with  others  of  their  own  age. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  givo  a  short 
account  of  what  now  remains  to  be  dono  with  regard  to  the 
Cornish  language  before  every  remaining  fragment  of  it  is 
carefully  put  into  print. 

1.  There  are  several  proverbs,  songs  and  sentences  of  late 
Cornish  to  be  found  in  the  Gwavas  MSS.  (Add.  28,554)  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Borlase  at 
Castle  Homick,  Penzance.  These  should  be  printed  and 
annotated,  and  such  of  them  as  have  been  already  printed  by 
Pryce  and  Davies  Gilbert  should  be  dono  over  again,  as  those 
editions,  especially  the  latter,  are  almost  worthless. 

2.  Then  a  supplement  should  be  made  to  the  excellent 
Cornish  Lexicon  of  the  Rev.  Bobert  Williams,  which  should 
contain  every  word  or  form  of  a  word  (not  already  recorded 
therein)  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  aforesaid  MSS.,  in  Andrew 
Borde's  Cornish  dialogues  in  his  "  Boke  of  the  Introduction 
to  Ejiowledge,"  in  Symonds'  diary  of  the  Ci  vii  War,  in 
Richard  Carew^s  "Survey  of  Cornwall,"  in  the  Drama  of  St. 
Meriasek,  and  even  (with  judicious  selection)  in  Hals'  History 
of  Comwall.  No  one  could  do  this  better  than  Canon 
Williams  himself,  if  his  valuable  work  in  the  way  of  editing 
Welsh  Bomances  should  leave  him  timo  to  undertake  it. 

3.  Lastly,  perhaps  a  grammar  should  be  made,  based  upon 
Dr.  Norris's  "Sketch  of  Cornish  Grammar,"  and  that  in 
Lhwyd's  "  ArchaBologia  Britannica,"  only  bringing  in  evert/ 
period  of  the  language. 

When  these  things  are  dono,  one  at  least  of  the  world's 
Ituiguages  will  have  been  thoroughly  worked  out. 
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APPÉNDIX 

Table  of  Glossio  Lettbrs  used  in  the  Foregoino  Paper. 

V0WBL8. 

A  As  0  in  hat. 

AA  Ab  0  in  foithef, 

AA'Y  As  the  word  aye  (meanmg  yM\  broadly  sounded. 

AI*T     As  oy  in  tray, 

ATI  As  aìJO  in  law. 

£  The  ordinaiy  short  ^,  as  in  men, 

EE  The  ordinary  long  ^,  as  ^  in  Men, 

EE'ù  A  fracture  of  the  preceding,  as  in  the  word  ear  with 

the  r  perfectly  untrilled. 

EI  As  y  in  my. 

EU  As  «tr  in  dew» 

I  As  t  in  Un» 

0  As  0  in  noi. 
OA  As  0  in  amohe, 

01  As  oy  in  boy, 
00  As  00  in  pool, 

00 'ù   A  fracture  of  the  preceding,  as  o<^  in  moar  with  the 

r  untrilled. 
OU  As  ow  in  now, 
TJ         Common  short  u  as  in  untU,  or  like  the  second  e  in  the 

Grerman  meine. 

The  consonante  bave  their  usuai  Eoglish  value.  The 
following  only  cali  for  any  remark.  Ch  is  always  soft,  as  in 
church.  O  always  hard,  as  in  go^  geL  J  always  sounded,  as 
in  James.  Dh  represents  ih  as  in  thy^  th  being  always 
sounded  as  in  thin. 

For  more  minute  descrìption  of  the  Talue  of  Glossio 
letters,  and  for  their  comparison  with  Palseotype  and  with 
Mr.  Melville  Bell's  Yisible  Speech  letters,  see  the  Appendix 
to  Mr.  Elwortby's  paper  on  the  West  Somerset  Dialectin  the 
Tramactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1875-6,  Part  I. 
pp.  218—272. 
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XII.— DIALEOTS  AND  PREHISTORIC   FORMS   OF 
OLD  ENGLISH.     Bj  Henry  Swbbt,  Esa. 

Latik  Words  in  Old  Enolish. 

My  first  object  in  this  paper  is  to  cali  attentìon  to  the 
cbanges  undergone  by  Latin  words  introduced  into  Old 
Englisb,  and  to  the  light  these  cbanges  throw  on  the  inflex- 
ions  and  phonology  of  the  language.  As  several  of  these 
words  were  introduced  before  the  period  of  the  oldest  literary 
documentSy  they  afford  evidence  of  the  highest  value  for  the 
prehistorìc  period. 

I  bave  also  examined  the  oldest  remains  of  our  language, 
and  collected  the  cbief  arcbaisnis,  many  of  which  confimi 
the  evidence  of  the  Latin  words.  I  bave  gene  through  the 
Northumbrian  Runic  Inscriptions  given  in  Prof.  Stephens's 
''  Runio  Monuraents/'  and  the  following  MSS.  texts  : 

1)  The  Northumbrian  fragment  of  Csedmon  from  the  Ely 

MSS.    (C.) 

2)  Bede's  Deatb  Song,  from  the  St.  Gali  MS.     (BDS.) 
a)  The  Leiden  Riddle.     (R.)  ^ 

4)  The  proper  names  in  Bede's  History  (BH.),  from  the 

Ely  MSS.,  as  given  in  Moberly's  ed.,  and  from  the 
Brussels  MS.,  as  given  by  Mone  in  bis  '*  Quellen  und 
Forschungen,"  voi.  i. 
These  are  ali  Northumbrian. 

5)  The  Epinal  Glossary  (Ep.),  printed  in  "  Cooper's  Re- 

port,"  and  elsewhere. 

6)  The  Corpus  Christi  (CC.)  Glossary,  unpublisbed. 
These  two  I  believe  to  be  in  the  Kentish  dialect.  Their 
contents  show  that  they  are,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  from 
a  common  source,  the  dialect  is  the  same  in  both,  and  CC. 
originaUy  belonged  to  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury  (Wanley's 
Catalogne,  p.  116). 

We  bave  no  direct  evidence  of  the  age  of  these  documents, 
except  in  the  case  of  C.  and  BH. — as  far  as  the  Ely  MS.  is 


^  TheM  three  are  giyen  in  Rieger's  "  AngelaaclisiBches  Lwebach. 
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concemedy  which  has  been  shown  to  bave  been  written  about 
737.  Tbe  other  Northumbrian  fragments  cannot  be  much 
younger,  and  may  be  older.  The  most  archaic  of  ali  in 
language  ìs  the  Epinal  glossary,  and  ita  handwriting,  as  that 
of  ce.  alsO;  poìnts  decìsively  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  at  least.  Of  the  Runic  inscrìptions  the  Bewcastle 
one  cannot  be  much  later  than  670,  and  the  others,  especìally 
the  Ruthwell  Cross  Poem,  are  very  similar  in  every  respect. 

I  cannot  claim  to  bave  made  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  ali  these  texts.  Many  of  the  forms,  both  in 
the  Runic  inscriptions  and  in  the  glossaries,  are  very  doubt- 
fui,  and  I  preferred  selecting  only  what  appeared  most  certain 
and  most  in  harìnony  with  other  evidence,  to  gathering  a 
mass  of  doubtful  and  obscure  material.  To  grapple  success- 
fuUy  with  ali  the  difficulties  of  the  glossaries  requires  a  mach 
greater  knowledge  of  Middle  A  gè  Latin  than  I  possess. 

Latin  words  were  introduced  into  OE.  at  very  different 
perioda.  Many  are  evidently  mere  literary  importations  of 
a  very  recent  date.  Such  words  are:  apostoli  calie,  canticy 
diacon,  etc.  If  these  words  had  been  introduced  in  the 
earliest  perioda  they  would  bave  appeared  in  the  forms  of 
postai,  ceke,  centec^  deócon.  Of  the  prehistoric  words,  again» 
some  are  older  than  others.  Especially  interesting  are  tboee 
words  which  were  leamt  by  the  Germans  who  served  in  the 
Roman  armies,  and  are  consequently  common  to  ali  the 
Teutonic  languages.  Sucb  words  are  :  oamp,  càmere,  mil,  pin, 
strét,  from  campus,  ccèsar,  milia,  pcèna,  stretta,  in  Old  High 
German  kamph,  keisar,  mila,  ptha^  strdza.  The  antiqaity  of 
these  words  is  shown  both  by  their  form  and  their  meaning, 
for  they  are  the  first  words  that  a  soldier  would  naturally 
leam.  The  words  relating  to  Christianity  must,  of  courae, 
be  later,  but  many  of  them,  such  as  biscop,  engel,  munuc, 
mynster,  show  very  archaic  forms.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  words  whose  date  cannot  be  determined  from  their  mean- 
ing,  but  whose  forms  are  as  archaic  as  those  of  the  oldest 
words.  Such  are  Ukden  (language),  mése,  ol/end,  stér,  from 
latìnum,  mensa,  elephantem,  història^  ali  of  which  may  be  as 
old  as  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era. 
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Many  of  the  words  seem  only  to  appear  in  English, 
although  the  limited  vocabulaiy  we  possess  of  OHQ.  and 
Oothic  must  make  ns  cautiouB  in  inferring  non-occurrence 
in  the  langaage  from  absence  from  the  dictionarìes.  Some 
words  however,  such  as  ceaster  and  munty  seem  really  to  be 
peculiar  to  English  ;  it  is  not  probable  that  such  common 
words  should  bave  loft  no  trace  in  OHQ.  These  words  must, 
therefore,  bave  been  introduced  in  English  after  the  settle- 
ment  of  Britain. 

It  is  interesting  to  obsenre  that,  on  the  other  band,  many 
of  the  Continental  words  do  not  occur  in  OE.  Such  words 
are  the  OHG,  hrief^  fira^  kamara^  kelih,  meistar,  zim,  firom 
hreve^  fèria^  camera^  calicem,  magister,  census.  Two  of  these 
words  appear  in  OE.  in  the  forms  of  calie  and  mcegester — 
evidently  late  and  unpopular  forms. 

Inflexions. 

NoTTirs  Ain)  Adjsctiyes. 

The  evidence  of  the  following  words  shows  clearly  that 
at  the  time  they  were  introduced  the  weak  feminines  stili 
retained  the  originai  a-ending  : 

culpe  from  culpa. 

cycene  ^y  coquina.  (OHG.  kuchina). 

msBsse  yf  missa  (OHQ.  missa,  messa). 

mése  ,9  mensa. 

mealwe  „  malva. 

Eóme-burg  ^,  Bòma  (OHQ.  Boma,  Ruma). 

rude  „  ruta. 

In  the  following  words  the  e  (or  a)  has  been  dropped  : 

gimm  (masc.)  from  gemma, 
mil  ,9    milia  (OHQ.  mila), 

pin  ,y    p<Ena  (OHQ.  pina), 

stnèt  „    strata  (OHQ.  strSza). 

tsdfl  ,,    tabula  (OHQ  zabal). 

and  in  the  terminations  er^  ol  : 

ceaster    from  castra  (pi.)* 
candol       ,,     candéla. 
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In  the  word  scolu  from  schola  there  ìs  an  exceptiooal 
cbange  into  u. 

If  the  weak  feminine  ending  was  a,  the  weak  masc.  must 
have  ended  not  in  a,  ss  in  the  historical  perioda  but  in  some 
other  vowel. 

créda    from  crèdo  (Ist  pera,  of  vb.). 
draca      ,,      draco  (OHQ.  tracho). 
struta      „      strùthio  (OHO.  struz). 

These  words  show  that  at  the  timo  they  were  introduced  the 
weak  masc.  nominative  ending  was  o,  as  in  Old  Saxon  and 
OHG.  In  the  word  papa  from  pdpa  (OHG.  pfafo\^  we  may 
safely  assume  a  prehistoric  OE.  pàpo^  as  the  naturai  gender 
would  certainly  prevent  the  Latin  papa  from  being  enrolled 
among  the  wei&  feminines. 

In  three  cases  this  o-ending  has  been  preserved  within  the 
historical  period.  The  Runic  inscription  on  the  Chertsey 
Disb  has  urcecko  (z^wrecca),  bogo  occurs  once  in  the  CC. 
glossary  as  a  translation  of  **  fbmis/'  and  se  tympano  in  a 
passage  of  Alfred's  translation  of  the  Cura  Pastoralis  (347/4), 
where  it  is  dearly  suggested  by  the  Latin  dative  tympano. 
But  it  is  evidently  some  reminiscence  of  an  older  o-ending 
which  allowed  such  a  collocation  as  %e  tympano.  The  same 
remarks  apply  also  to  the  gen.  pi.  Fariseo  (361/25)  and  to 
the  nom.  (acc.)  pL  Fariseos  (59/20,  363/6),  whose  o  may  bave 
been  suggested  by  the  Latin  Pharisceorum.  In  the  last 
example,  however,  the  originai  has  Phari&m.  Other  ex- 
amples  are  magos,  which  glosses  ''  propinquos  "  in  the  Prov. 
(p.  555  below),  and  aidursacerdos  in  the  Bushworth  ^ospels. 

In  Old  Saxon  the  oblique  cases  of  weak  nouns  in  the 
singular  were  formed  in  -tin.  That  the  same  ending  existed 
in  0£.  is  shown  by  the  acc.  masc.  galgu  in  tbe  Huthwell 
Cross  inscription  (on  gaìgu  gtstiga),  and  the  dat.  (or  acc.) 
fem.  eorSu  in  the  Riddle,  where  the  final  n  is  dropped,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect. 

Instead  of  ena  in  the  weak  gen.  pi.  of  substantives  and 
adjectives,  there  are  a  few  examples  of  a  fuUer  ana,  ona,  as 
in  Old  Saxon.  These  are  tcelona,  fléacUcana^  treówleàsana,  ali 
from  the  Fast,  (see  Introd.  p.  xxii.). 
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From  the  form  ealnuweg  (Fast.  179/3),  for  the  usuai  ealne- 
iceg^  we  must  infer  an  older  acc.  masc.  -na,  the  a  being 
labialized  bj  the  w^  which  is  again  confirmed  by  the  Old 
Saxon  form. 

The  fem.  pi.  endìng  of  adjectives  in  a  is  well  established 
in  the  early  West  Saxon  dialect^  and  there  are  isolated  in- 
stanees  of  ita  use  in  the  masculine  also. 

An  important  feature  of  the  earliest  documents  is  their 
frequent  retention  of  inflexional  i  and  ^,  where  the  later 
language  has  e  onlj.  The  foUowing  are  the  chief  cases  in 
which  i  occurs  : 

1)  in  i-  and  ta-stems:  mecleshamstedi  BH.,  stacci  Ep.,  eci 
C,  grcBBgrceni  CC.  ;  in  unètnopi  (aspera)  and  ontudri  (ejSetum) 
the  mutation  (undaut)  of  the  root  vowel  is  curiously  enough 
not  expressed,  being  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  final  i. 

2)  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  of  feminine  t-stems  :  wyrdi  crcBftum 
R.,  on  rodi  Ruthw.,  in  RomcBccestri  Franks  Casket.  It  is 
remarkable  that  ceaster  was  made  into  an  t-stem — the  nom. 
occurs  several  times  in  BH.  in  the  form  of  ccastir, 

3)  in  the  dat.  (instr.)  sg.  of  strong  masculines  and  neuters, 
and  in  the  instr.  sg.  of  adjectives,  interchanged  with  ce  and 
e:  geabuli  (aore  alieno),  hrcegli  (amiculo)  CO.,  thys  geri  (homo) 
Ep.  ;  amgi  pinga  (quomodo)  Ep.,  cenge pinga  OC,  sume  dceli  CO. 

In  the  following  cases  ce  is  used,  constanti^  interchanging 
with  e  : 

1)  in  the  gen.  sg.  of  strong  masculines  and  neuters:  geacces 
Ep.,  liccee  Ruthw.,  hroncee  Oask. 

2)  in  the  dat.  sg.  of  strong  masculines  and  neuters,  inter- 
changing with  i  :  mip  blod(f  Ruthw.,  opke  ^  Oask. 

3)  in  the  nom.  of  weak  feminines  :  aercce^  fyrpannm  Ep. 

4)  in  the  acc.  masc.  sg.  of  adjectives  :  gegeruuednm  (con- 
parantem),  ncetendna  (proterentem)  Ep.,  riicnce  Ruthw. 

5)  in  the  acc.  fem.  sg.  of  adjectives  :  biworhtce  Rid.  ;  and  of 
a^  substantives  with  u  in  the  nom.  :  (erigfcerce  {{romfaru)  Rid. 

6)  in  the  plural  of  adjectives,  both  masc.  and  fem.  a) 
masc.  (PppUcBy  fuece  Ruthw,,  lytlce  sneglas  Ep.  b)  fem.  umndnce, 
Rid. 

'  I  read  o^kt  unnep  "  onnigh  to  their  home  (country)/' 
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The  fem.  declensioD  is  much  confused  even  in  theee  early 
texts.  Thais  in  Ep.  and  CG.  we  find  the  dat.  geHuingi  (ap- 
paratione),  contrasting  with  aetungcB,  setunge  (aucupatione), 
gemangiungcB  (confosione),  etc. 

In  Ep.  we  find  the  plorai  uuyréke — indeed  I  have  not  come 
aerosa  any  plurals  in  f/  with  the  exception  of  m<Bcti  (C). 
On  the  other  hand,  fem.  a-stems  often  form  tbeir  plural  in 
cB^  and  even  e^  where  the  later  langnage  has  almost  always 
a  :  runcB  £p.,  BandcB  (commeatos  me)  Ep.,  on  ba  hal/e  CO. 

In  the  t^^stems  we  must  note  the  retention  of  the  u  of  the 
nom.  mflodu  Cask.,  and  in  the  name  olwfticoìpu  (sic)  Bewc 

The  foUowing  comparisons  will  bring  ont  clearly  the  ex- 
traordinary  similarity  of  the  prehistoric  OE.  to  the  Old 
Saxon  noun-inflexions  : 


Sg.  nom. 
fifen. 
dat. 


acc. 


PI.  nom. 
ren. . 
it.  . 

ECO.   . 


dat 


8g.  nom. 

ren.  . 
it.  . 
acc.  . 


eei 
dat 


PL  nom. 
een. .    . 
dat.  . 
acc.  .    . 

Sg.  nom. 
Acc.sg.masc. 


Old  Ekolibh. 


fise  .  . 

fiscea  . 
fisco 

fise  .  . 

fiscas    . 
fisca 
fiscum,  -on 
fiscaa 

hana 
hanan  . 
hanan  . 
hanan  . 

hanan  . 
hanena  * 
hannm. 
hanan  . 

hirde  . 
tnnge    . 


hlindne.    .    . 


Pbbhistobic  0.£. 


fise  .  .  .  . 
fisccMy  (-as  P)  . 
fise»,  (-a  F)  ;  -i 
fise    ...    . 


fiscoe,  -as  . 
fisco,  -a .  . 
fiscnm,  -on. 
fiscoe,  -as    . 


hano 

hannn,  -an  .... 
hanan, -an .... 
hannn,  -an  .... 

hannn,  -an .... 
hanona,  -ana,  (-ano  f) 

hanum 

hanim,  -an .... 


Old  Saxon. 


hirdi. 
tunga 

blindna 


fise 
fiscaa, 
fisca,  -e 
fise 


fiscos,  -as 
fisco,  -a 
fiscum,  -on 
fiscos,  -as 

hano 

hannn,  -an 
hannn,  -an 
hannn,  -an 

hanun,  -an 
hanono 
hannn 
hannn, -an 

hixdi 
tunga 

hlindan,  -ana,  -na 


The  few  instances  which  occur  in  OE.  of  masc.  and  neut. 
strong  genitives  and  datives  in  as  and  a  are  very  doubtfnl,  as 
they  mostly  occur  in  quite  late  MSS.  The  same  applies  to 
the  neut.  pi.  a  for  u  {Jata^  wundray  etc.).  It  seems  however 
probable  that  (bs  and  a  point  to  an  earlier  as  and  a. 
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Yebbs. 

We  may  now  conslder  the  verb  inflexions,  beginning  with 
the  Btrong. 

The  Ist  pera.  sing.  indie,  pres.  ends  inuor  o  :  grostu  (con- 
venio)  Ep.,  obermPSo  (vinco)  OC. 

The  third  sg.  pres:  generali^  preseryes  the  $,  the  consonant 
being  either  rf,  ^  or  ^  (often  written  th)  :  siféfS,  mi^i^  CC, 
si/lif,  tychtit  Ep.y  hlimmid  Rid.  Compare  my  riemarks.  in  the 
Introd.  to  the  Pastoral,  p.  xxxiv. 

The  pres.  subj.  sg.  has  ce  :  (he)  uueorthm  BDS. 

The  pret.  subj.  originally  had  t,  as  is  shown  by  the  mutated 
forms  gemt/ne,  dyrren,  etc.,  in  the  Past.  (Introd.  p.  xxxv.). 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  ali  subj  aneti ves  originally  had 
mutated  vowels,  such  forms  as  fynde,  etc.,  being  afterwards 
levelled  under  the  indicative  iluTBls/undon,  etc. 

The  pres.  participio  ends  in  i  :  sorgendi  CC,  hrutendi  Rid. 

The  past  partic.  has  in  a  few  cases  a,  o,  generally  w  or  e  : 
gwnidan  Erfurt  glosses  ^  (published  by  Oehler  in  the  Neue 
Jahrbiicher  fùr  Philologie,  1847),  geborane  CC,  gibwn  wces  Ep. 

In  the  weak  conjugations  we  may  notice  that 

The  pret.  sing.  Ist  and  3rd  persons  ends  in  a  and  <b:  manoda 
Past.,  oferhergeada  Ghronide,  (ic)  darstw  Buthw.  (he)  tiadce 
C.  ta-verbs  preserre  the  i  in  the  pret.  and  past  participio  : 
asteìidcB  {=:a8tealde)  C,  bismirtda  CC,  oberBUelid  CC,  bistemid 
Euthw. 

In  the  conjugation  which  corresponds  to  the  on-conjugation 
in  0.  Saxon  there  is  a  Constant  fluctuation  between  o  and  a  : 

a)  pres.  (he)  offstic(f6  Prov.  Sai.,  (he)  o/eraceadciS  Past.  336/11. 

b)  pret.  gela^ade,  meldadun  CC     e)  past  partic.  arasad  CC 
The  Latin  importation  pyngan  from  pungere  affords  direct 

proof  that  ali  the  weak  verbs  of  the  first  conj.  originally 
ended  in  -ian,  as  in  Old  Saxon,  the  stages  being  pungian, 
pyngian,  pyngan.  The  second  conj.  probably  ended  in  -on  or 
-an  indifferently,  judging  from  the  Constant  altemation  of  o 
and  a,  not  only  in  the  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  but  also  in 
the  prehistoric  inflexions  generally.     The  ending  -ian  of  the 

^  Theie  gloaaes  are  Tory  similar  to  £p.  both  in  matter  and  language. 
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historical  period  cannot  bave  established  iteelf  till  after  the 
los8  of  the  originai  i  of  tellan,  sécan,  etc.  The  origin  of  thìs 
peculiar  ending  is  no  doubt  to  be  seen  in  the  Old  Saxon 
seawoian  for  the  older  acatoon^  which  has  been  rightly  ex- 
plained  as  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  second  to  the  first 
conj.  The  oldest  ascertainable  form  of  such  a  verb  as 
sceàtpian  was  therefore  aceàwan  or  scedicon,  then  scedtcaian  and 
finally  scedu/ian. 

The  following  table  will  again  bring  out  the  originai 
identity  of  most  of  the  prehistoric  OE.  verb-inflexions  with 
those  of  Old  Saxon.  I  bave  given  the  Kentish  forms  from 
the  Vespasian  Psalter/  as  well  as  the  WS.,  as  being  more 
archaic. 


w.s. 

Kentish. 

Oldbst  e. 

0.  Saxon. 

Present  indie,  sg.  1)  finde    .    . 

findo .    . 

findo,  -0  .    .    . 

findu 

2)  findest .     . 

findes.    . 

findÌ8  .... 

findifl 

8)  finde'S,  fini 

flnde^     . 

findid,  .i«, -it    . 

findid,  -it 

pi.  findatS .    . 

finda'S     . 

findad,  -eX,  -at . 

findad,  -at 

Subj.  8g.  1)  finde    .    . 

finde  .    . 

finde,  (-a  f)  .    . 

finda 

2)  finde    .    . 

3)  finde    .     . 
pi.  finden  .    . 

finde  . 

findas 

finda 

findan 

finde  . 

finden 

findan F    .     .    . 

Pret.  Indie,  sg.  1^  land     .    . 

fand  .    . 

fand    .... 

fand 

2)  fonde  .    . 

fonde.     . 

fyndi  .... 

fondi 

3)  fand     .    . 

fand  .    . 

fand    .... 

fand 

pi.  fnndon 

fondon   . 

fondon     .    .     . 

fondon 

Snbj.  Bg.  1^  fonde  .    . 

fonde.    . 

fyndi  .... 

fondi 

2^  fonde  .    . 

fonde.    . 

fyndi  .... 

fondi» 

3}  fonde  .    . 

fonde.    . 

fyndi  .... 

fondi 

pi.  fonden 

fonden    . 

fyndin.    .    .    . 

fondin 

Infin.  findan  .    . 

findan 

findan.     .    .    . 

findan 

Partic.  pres.  findende    . 

findende  . 

findendi    .    .     . 

findand 

Partìc.  pret.  fonden.     . 

fonden    . 

fondan,  -ssn  .    . 

fondan 

Pret.  8g.  1  &  3  persa,  nerede .     . 

nerede    . 

nerida.     .     .     . 

nerida 

Pret.  partìc.  genered    . 

genered  . 

ginerid     .    .    . 

ginerid 

Infin.  nerian  .    . 

nerian     . 

nerian.    .     .    . 

nerian 

sécan   .    . 

soàcan 

RÓPcian'    .    .    . 

sdkian 

sce&wian  . 

sce&wian. 

soeÀwan,  (-ajanf) 

scawon, 
-ojan,  -an 

'  p.  666  below. 

'  This  form  is  rather  early  "  Anglo-Frisian  ''  than  English.    See  below. 
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Pbonoloot. 

VOWELS. 

The  mo6t  marked  change  of  the  short  vowels  Ì8  the  uiiif(»itt 
one  of  0  into  u  before  nasale  : 

munuc  from  monachus  (OHQ.  munih). 

munt       ,,    montem. 

pund       „    pondus  (OHQ.  phunt,  Oothie  pund). 

It  is  a  vell-known  law  in  OE.,  as  in  the  other  cognate  lan- 
gnages,  that  u  is  preserved  before  nasals  and  does  not  undergo 
the  usuai  change  to  o.  The  only  o  that  can  come  before 
nasals  in  OE.  is  the  open  o  from  a  in  monn,  etc.  The  change 
of  moni  into  munt  tenda,  therefore,  to  prove  that  the  short  o 
in  Latin  had  the  dose  sound. 

In  gimm  from  gemma,  and  pinsian  from  pensare,  we  have 
an  analogous  change  of  e  into  i,  which  has  not  happened  in 
spendan  from  expendere  (OHO.  spentòn). 

Stili  more  irregukr  is  the  word  m(B88e  from  missa.  The 
OHG.  forms  missa  and  messa  show  the  intermediate  stages. 
The  change  of  e  into  ce  occurs  also  in  mlmesse  from  eleèmosyne. 

Ol/end  from  elephantem  agrees  with  Ooth.  ulbandus^  both  in 
form  and  in  the  change  of  meaning  to  that  of  '^camel." 
But  in  ce.  the  form  elpendbaan  occurs. 

In  torr  from  turris  we  have  a  change  which  may  have 
begun  in  Latin  itself. 

In  the  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  we  may  first  notice  the 
treatment  of  à  and  cb  in  : 

càsere  from  csosar  (OHG.  keisar,  Goth,  kaisar). 

pr&fost    „    prròpositus. 

Street      ,,    strata  (OHG.  straza). 

The  changes  in  the  last  two  may  be  only  due  to  that  inter- 
change  of  à  and  à  in  such  words  as  gàst  (gcest)  and  swà 
(sàw),  which  is  so  common  in  Early  W.  Saxon^  but  the 
Gothic  and  OHG.  forms,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Old 
Norse  keisari,  show  that  the  d  of  cdsere  comes  from  an  older 
ai,  as  in  Aam,  etc.  The  only  explanation  I  can  snggest  is 
that  the  word  was  introduced  into  the  Teutonic  languages  at 
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a  time  when  they  had  no  open  cè^  and  that  when  they  keard 
the  broad  cèy  they  analysed  it  into  aù 

The  word  méèe  from  mensa  points  back  to  a  time  in  which 
«&%,  etc.y  stili  existed  in  the  form  of  aurigi  etc. 

The  change  of  ce  into  t  in  pin  (OHG.  pina)  from  pcena  was 
no  doubt  already  carried  out  in  Latin  itself. 

The  development  of  the  diphthong  eò  out  of  ia  in  deófol 
(OHG.  tiuwU)  from  diaholm  is  evidently  due  to  that  confu- 
sion  between  eo  and  ea,  ed  and  eó^  which  is  common  in  the 
oldest  MSS.  The  diphthong  in  preóst  from  preàbyter  ia  quite 
anomalous,  but  is  supported  by  the  OHQ-.  priestar.  Leo  may 
be  a  purely  leamed  form. 

The  words  with  mutation  are  interesting  : 

engel  from  angelus  (OHGF.  angil,  engil). 

cymen  „  cuminum  (OHQ,  chumin). 

mynet  ,,  monéta  (OHG.  muniza). 

mynster  y,  monastérium  (OHG.  munister,  munstar). 

pytt  „  puteus  (OHG,  puzzi). 

etése  (é,y)    „  càseus  (OHG.  hisi). 

léden  „  latlnus  (with  lengthened  a?), 

stér  yy  histoiia  (OHG.  storia). 

The  form  engel  may  be  merely  the  result  of  the  analogy  of 
the  proper  name  Engle.  Monéta,  etc.,  passed  through  the 
stages  of  tnunéta,  munita,  before  the  mutation  took  place 
(cp.  munt,  etc.).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  Germanie 
accentuation  of  the  first  syllable,  regardless  of  quantity.  In 
the  case  of  stér  it  is  possible  that  the  Italian  form  storia  may 
already  bave  existed  in  popular  Latin.  The  stages  were,  of 
course,  stórta,  stori,  stèri,  st&r,  stér. 

The  words  candol  and  pipor  from  candéla  and  piper,  show 
that  the  os  before  liquids  in  unaccented  syllables  are  often 
later  modifications  of  an  older  e.  The  second  u  in  munuc  is 
probably  due  to  assimilation. 

In  conclusion  I  will  cali  attention  to  the  word  cempa  as  an 
instance  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Latin  words  in  0£.  First 
of  ali  the  word  camp  itself  must  have  been  thoroughly 
naturalized.     Then  a  deriyative  campio  was  found  (OHG. 
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kamfio),  then  carne  the  matated  cempio,  then  cempo,  and 
finally  cempa,  Similarly  pyngan  from  pungere  postulates 
pimgian,  iken  pyngian  anàpj/ngan. 

CoirsoiTAirrs. 

In  the  foUowing  words  t  has  become  d  : 

abbod  from  abbatem. 

derodin  ^^  teredinem. 

kèden  ,,  latlnus. 

rude  „  ruta. 

P  has  become  b  in  biscop  (OHQ.  bkcof)  from  episoopus. 
The  Bame  dropping  of  the  initial  vowel  in  piatol  from  epistolmj 
but  without  any  consonant  change. 

These  changes  were  probably  carried  out  in  Latin  itself, 
and  it  ìb  probable  that  Augustine  and  bis  companions  pro- 
nounced  ladtnua,  rùda^  ebiscopus^  eie.,  of  course  only  in 
popular  words. 

This  suggests  the  important  question  òf  the  Latin  pro- 
nunciation  of  d  and  b  between  vowels.  It  is  clear  that  in 
French  they  both  passed  into  the  unstopped  %  and  v.  In 
the  case  of  v  the  sound  is  stili  preserved  in  many  cases 
(evéque^  etc.),  while  the  %  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  dh  of 
the  Strassburg  oaths  (ajudha,  Ludher).  Additional  confirma- 
tion  is  afforded  by  the  spelling  lu^ytie  =  Judith  in  the 
Chronicle  (885).  The  conjecture  may  therefore  he  hazarded 
that  in  the  Latin  pronunciation  of  the  sixth  and  foUowing 
centuries  a  sort  of  '' lautverschiebung ''  had  taken  place, 
mediai  and  final  t  becoming  dy  and  d  becoming  %.  The 
Italian  retention  of  d  might  be  simply  a  later  change  of  % 
into  d,  as  has  been  the  case  in  most  of  the  modem  Teutonic 
languages  (Danish  ting^  det^O.  'SoTBeJ>ing,  ^at), 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  oldest 
English  MSS.  d  and  b  are  constantly  used  together  with  th^ 
/,  %  and/,  to  express  the  same  two  sounds.  Decisive  proof 
is  afforded  by  such  spellings  as  cneoribt,  lybt=cneórifty  ìyft^  in 
CO.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  assuming,  as  I  used  to 
do,  that  the  d  in  such  a  spelling  as  gidanc  really  represents 
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the  true  d,    If  the  gi  ìs  removed^  we  get  not  danc  but  thanc^ 
the  sound  in  both  cases  being  almoBt  certainly  %. 

In  Creàcas  from  OrcBcm  we  bave  what  is  probably  a  very 
ancient  change  of  ^  to  e.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  word 
may  bave  been  introduced  while  the  lautTerscbiebung  was 
stili  in  progress.  The  OHG.  kreah^  kriah  shows  the  same 
consonant  change  and  the  same  anomalous  diphtbong. 

In 

diht  from    dictum  (OHG.  dibton), 

trahtian       „      tractàre  (OHG.  trahton), 

scrift  „      scriptum  (OHG.  scrift), 

we  bave  changes  which  can  be  pointed  out  in  OE.  itself. 

For  the  later  nikt^  miht,  the  oldest  Northumbrian  and  Kentish 

documents  bave  ncBCÙ  and  nuBctf  and  in  Ep.  we  also  find  such 

forms  as  8C(Bpt  for  aceqft. 

In 

fers       from    versus  (OHG.  fers), 

Fergil      „       Vergilius  (Metres  of  Boethius), 

we  bave  evidence  of  the  t^-pronunciation  of  /  in  OE.,  as  in 
Irish  and  Welsh, 

In  palant  from  palatium  there  is  an  insertion  of  a  nasal, 
which  does  not  seem  to  bave  any  support  in  the  evidence  of 
the  Romance  languages.  It  is^  however,  inserted  in  the 
OHG.  phalansM  as  well.  In  Ercol  from  Hercules  we  bave 
evidence  of  the  loss  of  A  in  popular  pronunciation. 

The  Ofj)  English  Dialects. 

The  investigation  of  the  dialects  of  Old  English  is  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulty,  on  accoimt  of  the  scantiness  of  the 
earlier  remains.  It  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that  we  bave 
nothing  in  West  Saxon  earlier  than  Alfred's  time,^  which 
makes  it  diflScult  to  determine  wbether  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  other  dialects  are  not  due  merely  to  dijSerence  of  age. 

The  first  stop  is  to  determine  the  divergenoes  which  pre- 

'  I  was  mistaken  in  clairaing  the  Charter  and  Hartyrology  mentioned  in  the 
Introd.  to  the  Past^Jp.  xxi.)  as  WS.  The  Charter  is  dearly  Kentish,  and  the 
Martyrology^s  non-wà.  character  is  made  prohahle  hy  the  spelling  /trinca  for 
f aringa. 
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vaiied  in  Alfred's  time.  For  this  the  materials  are  fortunately  ' 
full  and  trustworthy.  For  the  Northumbrìan  dialect  we 
bave  the  glosses  to  the  Durham  Gospels  (D.),  and  to  the 
Dorham  Hitual  (Sit.).  Both  are  written  in  the  same  hand, 
which  cannot  be  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century.  Wanley  assigns  them  to  Alfred's  reign.  It  must 
not,  howeyer,  be  forgotten  that  the  handwriting  may  bave 
changed  more  in  the  North,  and  consequently  may  be  later 
than  it  seems.  In  the  Mercian  or  Midland  dialect  we  bave 
the  Bushworth  glo88  to  the  GospeLs  (Bu.)^  which,  as  far  as 
Matthew  is  concemed,  is  quite  independent  of  the  Durham 
gloes,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Br.  3.  A.  H.  Murray. 
They  are  probably  only  a  little  later  than  D.  In  Kentish 
we  have  the  numerous  Charters,  mast  of  which  belong  to  the 
first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  the  gloes  on  the  Psalms 
(Yesp.  A.  1)  in  the  British  Museum  (Ps.),  which  originally 
belonged  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  and  the  gloss  on  the 
Proverbs  (Vesp.  D.  6),  unpublished  (Prov.).  These  two  are 
written  in  a  yory  similar  band,  probably  of  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  century.  The  latest  Eentish  documento  are,  there- 
fore,  rather  earlier  than  the  earliest  Saxon. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Northumbrian  and  Mercian 
dialecto  is  their  combination  of  archaism  and  disintegration, 
which  can  only  be  compared  with  that  of  Southern  English 
in  the  twelfth  century.  We  find  the  same  confusion  of 
genders  C^cbs  nushtea,  pi.  burgas,  etc.),  of  cases  {heam  acc.  in 
Ru.),  of  strong  and  weak  (^(bs  lichomea).  The  most  marked 
inflexional  characterìstics  that  Northumbrian  and  Mercian 
haye  in  common  are  :  1)  the  loss  of  final  n,  and  2)  their  re- 
tention  of  the  weak  noun  ending  u  or  o.  The  loss  of  final  n 
was  probably  a  main  cause  of  the  disintegration  of  the  two 
dialecto,  for  the  confusion  was  soon  increased  by  weakening 
of  the  exposed  vowel. 

The  foUowing  listo  will  giye  an  idea  of  the  yariety  of  forms 
thtts  produced  : 

Sg.  nom.  masc.  D.  noma,  willo.    Bu.  se  dumbe. 

fem.    D.  eor^u,  swi%ra.    Bit.  sunne,  sunna, 
neut.  D.  hearta,  ego. 
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Sg.  nom.  gen.     Bu.  geleafa,  witgu. 

dat.     D.  ego.     Bit.  nome  ;  ear%e.    Ba.  noman, 
noma  ;  eor^an,  eor^u. 

acc.     D.  witga,  witgo,  witge;  ear^o,  eot^e,   Bu. 
Bunne,  eor}>d9.     cempo  ;  earo. 

PI.  nom.  (acc.)  D.  ^a  ileo,  cempo;  earo.   Bit.  blostrao,  ego. 

Bu.  witga,  witgu,  wyrhte,  wyrhtu. 
gen.    D.  witgana,  egana.    Bit.  haelguna  (7/6= 

h&Igena).     Bu.  nedrana. 
dat.     D.  egum,  gemeero  (2/16). 

It  ìs  impossible  to  determine  whetlier  such  apparent 
arcbaisms  as  sunna,  hearta,  are  genuine  or  merely  the  reault 
of  confìision,  but  there  ean  be  no  doubt  tbat  the  inflexions 
in  -u  and  -o  and  the  genitive  plurals  in  -ana  are  traditions  of 
the  old  forma  we  have  already  determined. 

Other  possible  archaiams  are  the  subjonctivee  {/>u)  ut 
awearpa  and  (gè)  gehoera  in  Bu.  (8/31,  and  10/27),  together 
with  the  participles  acwedan  and  onwrigan  (12/17,  10/26). 
The  form  fcBsten  (jejunabunt,  9/15)  is  either  a  mistaken 
subj.  or  else  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  later  Midland 
plurals  in  -^n.  In  Bit.  we  find  the  subjunctiyeB  we  giear- 
nigo,  gihealda  tee,  etc.,  in  D.  nyta  (nesciat),  etc.  It  may 
be  remarked  generally  that  the  loss  of  final  n  is  carried 
out  most  fuUy  in  D.,  especially  in  the  infinitive,  and  least  of 
ali  in  the  Mercian  Bu.,  where  the  n-less  infinitive  ia  excep- 
tional,  altbough  there  are  several  examplee  {weaa  3/14,  nioma 
5/42,  cetece  6/27,  etc),  and  the  loss  of  n  is  common  enoogh 
in  the  weak  sabstantivee.  Of  the  use  of  the  weak  ending 
-Il  (-o)  in  the  strong  declension,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
two  Northumbrian  texts  (especially  in  Bit.)  as  in  many 
cases — the  nom.  and  acc.  plur.  of  adjectives  and  of  fem. 
substt.  for  instance — ^almost  to  supersede  the  regular  ending, 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  Bu.  The  Mercian  dialect  is,  in 
short,  much  more  conservative  and  stable  than  the  ITorth- 
umbrian,  and  in  this  respect  stands  half-way  between  it 
and  Eentish  and  Saxon.  But  the  most  marked  distinction 
between  the  two  is  the  Northumbrian  change  of  %  into  s  in 
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verbal  endings.  Such  forms  as  he  lufaa  for  he  lufà^,  gè  oncna" 
tcas  for  gè  oncnàwciè,  which  are  common  in  Hit.  and  almost 
exclusively  nsed  in  D.,  do  net  appear  at  ali  in  the  Mercian 
Rn. 

In  Kentish  we  find  no  traces  of  disintegration,  any  more 
than  in  West-Saxon  ;  there  are  no  weak  o-endings,  and  only 
a  few  isolated  cases  of  dropping  of  final  n.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  examples  of  the  loss  of  n  in  the  Ps.  : 
^ere  8icP6re  ^inre  (38/7,  with  a  above  the  e  of  siviere),  alle 
haJge  his  (90/24).  The  characteristic  feature  of  Kentish 
appears  to  be  ita  freqnent  diphthongization  of  g,  forming  a 
diphthong  ei,  which  is  qnite  unknown  in  the  other  dialects. 
ThÌB  ei  is  found  in  tha  oldest  MSS.  Thus  in  Ep.  we  find 
bodei  {—bodegj  bodig),  in  CO.  isemgrei  {^-gràg),  popei  and 
popceg.  It  is  extremely  common  in  the  Prov.  :  deige  (die), 
meCShadea  (pubertatis),  geceide  (vocavi).  The  form  dei  for 
dceg  occurs  three  or  four  times  in  the  Charters,  which  show 
the  diphthong  in  other  words  also.  The  spelling  deige  is 
probably  due  to  confnsion  between  deie  and  dege^  the  g  not 
being  really  sounded. 

Such  forms  as  dmga»^  dcega  Cgen.  pi.),  for  the  regular  dagaa, 
daga,  are  frequent  in  the  Ps.  The  same  extension  of  the  use 
of  <9  is  frequent  in  the  oldest  documents  :  Ep.,  for  instance, 
has  h^Bguihorn  twice,  Bccedugeardas,  uucUhhebuc.  In  the  last 
word  we  bave  an  example  of  the  confusion  between  e  and  ^, 
which  is  common  in  ali  the  Kentish  writings,  especially  in 
some  of  the  Charters,  which  also  employ  it  even  for  é  (gede^ 
lan,  clene,  helan,  etc.).  The  confusion  is  no  doubt  purely 
graphic  in  most  cases. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Prov.  is  their  frequent  use  of  e 
for  y,  as  in  leti  (callidus),  gel€len  trendel  (aureus  circulus); 
also  for  y  :  untene  (aperit),  hleet  (ausculta).  In  the  Ps.  we 
find  only  gehta^  (20/ll)=AyA^a%,  with  a  very  anomalous  g 
for  A.     In  Ep.  we  bave  geeendilican  (genuino). 

We  now  come  to  West-Saxon.  I  bave  already  pointed 
out  elsewhere^  that  the  Modem  E.  deed,  seed,  aheep,  etc., 
cannot  be  directly  derived  from  the  WS.  d(kd^  séd,  scép,  but 

'  Hùtory  of  Engliah  Soundi,  p.  51. 
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must  come  from  a  dialect  which  had  déd,  séd^  scép,  etc  I 
find  on  examination  they  are  actually  the  only  forma  exiating 
in  the  three  other  dialects.  The  following  ezamples,  taken 
indiscriminately  from  the  chief  texts,  will  show  that  where- 
ever  WS.  é  corresponds  to  Gothic  è,  OHG.  d,  it  is  written 
with  an  e  in  Anglian  and  Kentish,  while  it  is  written  ee  in 
ali  other  cases. 

D.  huer,  ^er,  (hi)  werun,  her  (="hair") — desi,  laaran, 
hsDlend,  sse.  Hit.  ded,  lecedom.  Ru.  slepan^  ondredan,  her 
(="hair"),  scep,  (hi)  bedun,  forletan,  (hi)  cwedun — hselan, 
haelend,  dael,  laeran,  hwaete,  claensian.  Ps.  slepan,  ondredan, 
(hi)  werun,  (hi)  etun,  forletan,  sed,  efen,  untelwyr^e — hselu, 
hw88te,  Isedan,  sso,  d»!,  flsesc. 

There  are  several  exceptions,  many  of  which  are  prob- 
ably  due  to  carelessness.  Thus  £u.  has  Imces^  delan,  helend 
in  isolated  instances,  both  D.  and  Ps.  often  write  enne 
(masc.  Bg.  acc.  of  àn),  which  may,  however,  bave  had  a 
short  Yowel.  It  may  also  he  noted  that  Ps.  always  has  swe, 
and  ^Sere^  etc.  (from  se).  Ep.  is  altogether  somewhat  ir- 
regular  in  its  use  of  ce,  but  agrees  generally  with  the  others  : 
gerlkcBf  strelbora,  tneeg  (propinquus),  gredig — hcetendce  (ca- 
lentes),  dml,  ace.  The  mutation  of  originai  à,  which  is 
written  cb  in  WS.,  seems  also  to  bave  had  the  dose  sound  : 
Ep^  geberu  (habitudines),  meri  (adj.),  setungce^  steeli  (steei) 
D.  gewede  (vestimentum)^  mersian,  Bu.  gemerum  (bounda- 
ries).  Several  of  the  words  given  above  may  also  be  mutatee, 
such  as  dedf  sed,  gredig.  Even  in  WS.  there  are  exceptional 
cases  of  ^=original  à.  Thus,  although  r(é(/=O.H.G.  rat,  has 
é,  it  is  always  written  e  in  proper  names,  JEl/réd^  etc.  There 
are  besides  several  isolated  exceptions,  wén,  cwén,  méce. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  early  WS.  is  its  extensive  use  of 
the  dipbthong  ie,  as  in  Mene,  hieder,  ieidra,  gehieran,  9ie 
(subj.).  This  ie  is  frequent  in  ali  the  WS.  MSS.  of  Alfred's 
timo.  Traces  of  it  occur  in  the  oldest  Kentish,  Ep.  showing 
fieraty  alieseù  (eximet),  and  Ps.  fienda  (hostium),  onaien  (vultus). 
The  subj.  aie  also  occurs  in  the  Northumbrian  BDS.,  but  the 
e  may  be  only  inflexionaL 

The  same  affinity  between  Kentish  and  WS.  is  shown  by 
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the  latteria  occaBional  use  of  e  for  y,  which  in  the  word  embe 
oontinuee  even  into  the  late  WS.  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  Tery  peculiar  s^  for  at  is  extremelj  frequent  in  the 
Hatton  MS.  of  the  Fast.,  hot  is  not  common  elsewhere. 
Examples  are  g(k8%  %ti  ttwfS,  HSu  ciddeà^,  I  find  an  ezample 
in  the  Ps.,  dus^e  (142/25),  and  there  may  be  more. 

The  fem.  plur.  of  adjectives  in  a  (calla  béc,  etc.)  seems  also 
to  be  peculiar  to  early  WS.  The  Prov.  show  the  masc. 
manega  ecyraa  (plurimse  segetes). 

The  late  WS.  is  distinguished  from  ali  the  other  dialects 
by  its  estensive  use  of  y>  y  for  i^  e,  é^  and  other  vowels  in 
such  words  as  (he)  tci/r%  ht/rdea,  t/ldra,  swyrd,  gehyran,  nyd. 
It  is  clear  from  modem  English  that  this  y  never  existed  in 
the  Mercian  dialect,  nor  are  any  but  doubtful  traces  of  it  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  Anglian  and  Kentish  texts.  An 
isolated  case  is  haltoyìide  for  haìwende  in  the  Ps.  ijl^l^)^ 
which  is  paralleled  by  the  late  WS.  atranghynde^  he  stynt, 
etc.,  but  the  y  may  bave  a  different  origin. 

An  important  characteristic  of  West-Saxon  is  its  strict 
separation  of  ea  (from  a),  and  eo  (from  e),  also  of  ed  and  ed, 
which  are  constantly  confounded  together  in  ali  the  other 
dialects,  generally  under  the  a-forms,  although  there  are 
instances  of  the  conyerse  change.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples  : — 

ea  for  eo  :  D.  gelearnian  ;  stearra  ;  (ic)  eam,  am  vel  eom 
(11/28);  eor^o,  earìSe.  Ru.  (he)  eade,  wearpan; 
(ic)  eam,  naem  (=ne  eom),  nam.  Ps.  ear%e; 
cwea^aìS  gè  ;  ic  eam  ;  heara. 

ed  for  ^<):  D.  diobul,  diable;  gesea  (=geseón);  preast. 
Ru.  flBteawde  (pret.);  hread.  Ps.  lea,  geamrung, 
(hi)  gesiaìS.     £p.  weadhoc  (sarculum). 

eo  for  ea  :  Ru.  eorfeìSe. 

eó  for  ea:  D.  geneolecedon,  genealacede.  Ru.  (he) 
neolice^.    Ps.  neowest  ;  neolican. 

There  are,  however,  several  examples  of  ea  for  eo  in  WS. 
also.  First,  the  form  eart  itself,  which  is  indeed  the  only 
one  existiug,  and  then  such  forms  as  feala  for  /eia  (/eola), 
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which  Ì8  not  uncommon  even  in  the  late  WS.,  eam  (in  the 
Lauderdale  Ororius),  and  several  others  in  the  Fast. 

Many  of  the  other  distinctÌTe  featores  of  WS.  are  pnrely 
chronologieal,  that  ìs,  they  are  the  reenlt  of  later  change. 
Sach  are  the  é  for  the  (è  of  the  other  dialects,  the  -e  for  'U  of 
the  first  person  present  of  the  verb,  the  ^est  for  -es  of  the 
aecond  person,  etc.  There  are  two  examples  of  oe  (oe^il, 
oele)  for  é  in  the  Fast.,  one  of  -u  (ic  cweìSo),  and  several  of 
-es.  The  ic  cìoé^o  of  the  Fast,  is  the  only  example  of  the 
form  that  we  have  in  WS.,  but  it  is  enough  to  show  that  it 
must  once  have  been  aa  universal  in  WS«  aa  in  the  other 
dialects. 

In  the  case  of  archaisms  which  do  not  happen  to  have 
been  preserved  in  WS.  we  can  only  oonjecture  by  analogy 
that  they  must  have  formerly  existed  in  the  dialect.  Such 
are  the  presents  ic  beóm,  dóm,  the  preterites  forkórt,  ondre^ 
órd,  the  reflexive  possessive  sin  (which  occurs  in  the  Bit.). 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  plural  form  aron  of  the  verb  "  to 
be"  was  originally  WS.  aa  well  as  Northumbrìan  and 
Eentish. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  changes  that  the  North- 
umbrìan and  Kentish  dialects  underwent,  as  they  will  teach  us 
to  be  cautious  in  not  inferrìng  too  much  about  the  prehistorio 
stages  of  the  WS.  dialect.  Both  Northumbrìan  and  Kentish 
entirely  lost  the  cts  and  pts  of  thè  earliest  period,  mtect  and 
8e(Bpt  becoming  m^t  and  sccpftf  while  even  WS.  has  one  or 
two  instances  of  co  (getrorct  in  the  Chronicle).  The  Old 
Northumbrìan  iil  and  end  have  left  no  trace  in  D.,  which  has 
only  té  and  andy  as  in  WS.  The  Old  Kentish  end  disappears 
also  in  the  Ps.  and  Charters.  The  é^^a  {mththa)  of  the  Old 
Northumbrìan  Rid.  appears  in  the  WS.  form  o^'^e  (oìSìSa)  in 
D.,  although  epa  is  stili  preserved  in  Bu.  The  Old  North- 
umbrìan ìSerA,  ^erih  (Rid.),  however,  is  stili  preserved  as 
^erh  in  D.,  while  Ru.  has  the  WS.  fiurh^  and  the  Old  Kentish 
ìSorA  (Ep.)  is  stili  preserved  in  the  Ps.,  and  occurs  also  several 
times  in  the  early  WS. 

AH  these  details  are  summed  up  in  the  answer  to  the 
question,  What  were  the  dialectal  distinctions  in  English 
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doring  the  first  few  centurìes  of  the  conquest  of  Britain  ? 
The  answer  is  that  they  were  very  sUght.  There  seem  to 
bave  been  three  dialects,  Anglian,  Kentish,  and  Saxon.  The 
Anglian  was  characterized  bj  a  special  tendency  to  throw  off 
final  n,  and  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  weak  ending  u{n). 
Kentish  and  Saxon  agreed  in  the  absence  of  these  features. 
Saxon  was  distinguished  both  firom  Anglian  and  Kentish  by 
its  é  for  é.  Kentish,  finally,  was  separated  from  the  others 
by  its  occasionai  ei  for  eg.  We  see  that  Eentish  was  inter- 
mediate between  Anglian  and  Saxon,  the  two  extremes.  We 
also  see  that  even  these  slight  distinctions  are  not  at  ali 
sharply  marked — they  simply  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in 
giving  special  prominence  to  phenomena  which  were  common 
to  ali  the  dialects.  We  bave  seen  that  there  are  distinct 
traces  of  the  loss  of  final  n  in  Kentish  and  Saxon,  and  even 
the  ti-endings  are  shown  to  bave  existed  in  WS.  (and  there- 
fore  most  probably  in  Kentish  also)  by  the  word  edgoapindy 
which  ocours  in  WS.  so  late  as  the  eleventh  century  (Life  of 
St.  GhitUac,  Qoodwin,  82/4),  and  the  regular  plural  form 
Eàètron.  The  ^i  seems  really  to  be  peculiar  to  Kentish,  for 
the  ai  in  late  WS.  (dS^i^,  etc.)  is  an  independent  and  much 
later  formation — the  forerunner,  in  fact,  of  the  Middle  E. 
daiy  and  the  Northumbrian  ei  in  ceiga^  Jbrieita,  for  cégan, 
forlétan,  is  also  independent,  and  although  it  seems  in  gein 
to  be  a  contraction  of  gegen,  it  occurs  also  in  esista  for 
sexta  (ssèecsta)^  which  is  not  parallel  to  anything  in  Kentish. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Kentish  ei  is  nothing  but  a 
merely  sporadio  phenomenon.  In  fact,  the  only  Constant 
criterion  is  the  WS.  é,  although  the  absence  of  earlier 
documenta  leayes  us  in  doubt  as  to  its  antiquity.  It  may 
bave  been  quite  a  recent  change,  as,  indeed,  the  retention  of 
i  in  Alfred,  etc.,  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  and  in  that  case 
our  final  conclusion  is  that  there  were  at  the  timo  of  the  mi- 
gration  no  definite  distinctions  of  dialect  at  ali,  but  simply 
more  or  less  pronounced  **  tendencies  "  in  the  different  tribes. 
Forther  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  a  comparison 
of  English  with  the  cognate  languages  of  the  continent, 
especially  Old  Frisian. 
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Enolish  and  Frisian. 

England  was  colonized  by  a  varìety  of  tribes  ali  speaking 
one  language,  who  inhabited  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  and 
apparently  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Denmark.  Thoee  who 
stayed  behind  and  retained  their  language  were  afterwards 
called  Friflìans,  and  their  ancient  language,  as  preserved  in  the 
thirteenth  centory  laws,  is  nearly  identical  with  Old  English, 
allowing,  of  course,  for  phonetic  ehange  and  inflexional 
decay.  The  language  spoken  by  these  tribes  before  the 
migration  may  he  called  Anglo-Frisian,  and  ita  character* 
istics  may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  certainty  from  a 
comparison  of  the  oldest  English  and  Frìaian.  Whenever 
we  find  that  OE.  and  Frisian  agree  in  aome  sound  changre  or 
peculiarity  of  inflexion  that  does  not  oceur  in  any  other 
Teutonic  language,  or  when  we  find  an  archaism  preserred 
in  Frìsìan  which  is  lost  in  OE.,  we  may  be  suro  that  ali  these 
peculiarities  belonged  to  the  common  Anglo-Frisian. 

Beginning  with  the  vowels,  we  find  the  treatment  of  a 
almost  identical  in  the  two  languages.  In  Frisian  we  find 
mon,  noma,  altemating  with  man,  nama,  we  find  the  same  ex- 
ceptional  o  in  of,  no8Ì  (OE.  nosu),  and  the  same  ehange  of  a 
into  CB,  which  in  Frisian,  whose  spelling  has  no  m,  is  written 
e  :  ik  bree,  beo,  krefl  =  OE.  brtBC,  bcBC,  crceft.  The  changes  do 
not  occnr  in  any  of  the  other  cognates,  and  could  not,  exeept 
by  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence,  bave  been  developed 
independently  in  English  and  Frisian  :  they  must  therefore 
bave  existed  already  in  Anglo-Frisian. 

Frisian  throws  important  light  on  the  formation  of  the 
peculiar  English  diphthongs  ea  and  eo.  The  confusion 
between  ea  and  eo  in  the  non*Saxon  dialects  has  already 
been  noticed,  and  there  only  remains  to  be  added  that  in  the 
older  texts,  including  the  WS.,  a  is  only  diphthongized 
before  r,  not  before  /,  so  that  we  bave  the  typical  form  cM 
and  heard.  In  the  oldest  glossaries  Ep.  and  OC.  hard  is 
quite  exceptional,  as  also  in  the  later  D.  Bit.  and  Ps.,  but 
in  the  few  Old  Northumbrian  fragments  hard  predominates. 
Thus  in  C.  we  find  uard  twice  and  bamum  once,  and  only 
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a  single  ea(r) — middungeard,  EriBian  agrees  in  preserving  a 
in  a/,  haJfy  galga,  etc.^  while  before  r  eis  written,  doubtlessly 
for  €e~^herd'=i  fuerd.  This  ts  may  be  a  late  simplification  of 
an  older  diphthong,  but  it  is  simpler  to  regard  the  change  of 
hard  into  hìBrd  aa  parallel  to  that  of  bac  into  bwc.  ScBrd 
woidd  therefore  be  the  Anglo-Frisian  form  of  wbich  the 
specially  English  heard  is  a  later  development.  The  diffi- 
culty  is  that  ald  seems  to  bave  passed  directly  into  eald 
without  any  intermediate  €By  and  if  a  before  /  oould  do  so, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  before  r,  as 
the  Old  Northombrìan  forms  seem  to  show.  The  change  of 
aid  into  eald  may,  howeyer,  bave  been  simply  due  to  the 
analogy  of  heard. 

The  Frisian  throws  no  light  on  eo  from  e  in  heorte,  etc. 
The  preservation  of  eart  in  WS.,  the  confusion  in  the  other 
dialectSy  and  the  Icelandic  hiarta  (hearta)  ali  make  it  probable 
that  eo  is  a  later  modification  of  ea,  This  ea  must  bave 
changed  to  eo  before  a  became  ea,  else  the  two  would  bave 
been  oonfused,  which,  as  we  bave  seen,  is  not  the  case,  in 
WS.  at  least.  The  chronology  of  the  changes  must,  then, 
have  been  as  foUows,  assuming  an  intermediate  hserd  : 

Earller  Anglo-Frisian  ald  hard  berte 

Later  „  ald  haerd  berte 

Old  English  ald  hserd  hearte 

ald  bserd  heorte 


9» 


9> 


ald    heard  heorte 


The  diphthong  eó  appears  bere  and  there  in  OE.  as  iu, 
(eu) — ireuksnia  (perfidia)  Ep.,  gepiudde  (adpUcuit)  CO.,  ^iu 
{=9eó)  D.,  kUteuw,  siu  (=:8eó)  Bu. — which  is  also  the  Frisian 
form.  Frisian  also  has  ùi,  as  in  thiad^,  which  is  also  an 
English  form  (p.  559  above).  We  may,  then,  infer  that  the 
three  forms  ià^  io,  la,  co-existed  in  Anglo-Frisian,  the  first 
being,  of  course,  the  originai  one. 

The  origin  of  ed  from  the  au  preserved  in  Gothic,  Old 
Norse,  and  in  many  words  in  Old  High  German  also,  is  stili 
a  vexed  problem.  The  question  is  an  important  one,  as  their 
treatment  of  this  diphthong  is  one  of  the  most  marked  dis- 
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tinctions  between  Anglo-Frisian  on  the  one  band  and  Old 
SaxoQ  and  High  German  on  the  other,  and  ia  stili  a  mark  of 
separation  between  Frisian  and  Dutch,  which  ia  the  nearest 
Uving  representative  of  Old  Saxon.  The  Frisian  form  of  ed 
is  à — ége,  réd==OE.  edge,  redd.  If  we  assume  that  d  is  older 
than  ed,  the  most  probable  explanation  is  ihat  given  in  my 
"  History  of  English  Sounds  "  (p.  35),  namely  that  a  became 
(k,  just  as  a  became  (b,  and  that  é  was  afterwards  diph- 
thongÌ£ed  into  ed.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  another  a 
firom  ai,  as  in  hdm,  dn,  and  unless  the  change  from  d  (=ati) 
to  ed  was  oompleted  before  ai  became  d  also,  the  two  ds 
would  bave  been  confnsed.  But  hdm  and  dn  are  Frisian  as 
well  as  English.  If,  therefore,  rad  (from  raud)  and  hdm 
(from  haim)  both  existed  in  Anglo-Frisian,  we  shoidd  bave 
had  the  same  change  in  both  cases,  giving  hedm  as  well  as 
reàd  in  English.  We  are  therefore  foroed  to  assume  haim  in 
Anglo-Frisian,  and  an  independent  change  into  hdm  in  both 
langaages  after  their  separation,  which  seems  improbaUe. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  assume  raud  and  hdm  in  Anglo- 
Frisian  and  an  independent  change  of  raud  to  redd  in 
English  and  Frisian,  giving  up  any  connexion  between  E. 
reàd  and  Frisian  rad,  although  no  explanation  approaching 
probability  or  even  possibility  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
direct  change  of  au  into  ed. 

The  whole  question  of  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  diph- 
thongs  is  obscure  :  there  is  always  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining  on  which  element  the  stress  foli,  and  whether  the 
accented  element  was  long  or  short.  It  seems  certain  that 
iu  was  originally  accented  on  the  i,  and  that  it  was  short, 
for  iu  is  nothing  but  a  Teutonic  weakening  of  au,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  in  Icelandio  the  second  element  has  the 
stress,  and  that  it  is  long. 

The  OE.  fluctuation  between  gdat  and  gmstj  ànne  and  ènne, 
is  Frisian  also,  so  also  are  such  forms  as  sé  (=Gk>thic  «aite), 
ned  firom  naud,  the  distinction  between  é  and  é  not  being 
made  in  wrìting,  and  ali  these  forms  existed  most  probably 
in  Anglo-Frisian. 

Frisian,  like  English  and  Icelandic,  has  entirely  lost  the 
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front  labial  vowels.  Such  forma  as  cining,  einn^féty  déina  = 
0£.  cyningj  eynn^  f&t  (fét)^  déman  fdéman)^  are,  of  course, 
quite  late,  but  the  peculìar  e  in  kenn, /ella:=^OE. /yllan,  beténa 
^betynan,  whioh  we  bave  already  found  in  the  oldest  Kentish 
Englishy  may  poasibly  bave  existed  sporadically  in  Anglo- 
Frisian. 

Another  Kenticism,  dei  for  dag,  is  fnlly  established  in 
Frìsiany  so  follj  indeed  that  dei  bas  often  become  simplified 
into  dà,  which  sbows  that  the  ei  must  be  of  some  antiquity, 
and  may  bave  been  abready  developed  to  some  extent  in 
Anglo-FrÌ8Ìan. 

The  Frìsian  forms  fi/,  ciì^  and  ià^  are  identical  with  the 
Englisb.  The  abeorption  of  the  n  must  bave  taken  place 
after  the  importation  of  the  Latin  mensa  (p.  552  above), 
wbenever  that  may  bave  been.  Taff^,  san^,  ari^er,  probably 
became  first  ton%  son^y  on^ery  just  as  mann  became  monny  and 
tben  tél^y  $ó^y  ó^Ser. 

The  consonants  offer  little  subject  for  remark,  being  nearly 
identical  in  the  two  languages. 

No  condusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  Frìsian  y<^r=:OE. 
géfy  geÒTy  as  to  the  non-ezistence  of  ^==;  in  Anglo-Frisian, 
for  originai  g  itself  often  becomes/,  as  in  jeva=:gi/an.  Tbere 
can  be  no  doabt  that  such  a  g  ezisted  medially,  as  is  sbown 
by  such  spellings  as  endegia^r^endia^  etc. 

In  the  inflexions  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  general  loss 
of  final  n,  as  in  Northumbrian  Englisb.  Tbis  is  so  common 
a  phenomenon  in  the  Teutonic  languages  that  it  can  very  well 
bave  arìsen  independently  in  Englisb  and  Frisian,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  ezisted  sporadically  in  Anglo-Frìsian. 

In  the  nouns  the  absence  of  the  Englisb  altemation  of  m 
and  tty  the  Englisb  dcigasy  dagum  appearing  in  Frìsian  as 
dagar,  dcegum.  Tbis  may  be  a  late  levelling,  but,  as  we  find 
traoes  of  it  in  Kentish  Englisb  (p.  657  above),  it  may  be  old. 

The  dat.  pi.  in  -tm  (-em)  of  the  i-stems  (nédim,  nédem) 
points  with  oertainty  to  the  same  form  in  Anglo-Frìsian,  and 
to  an  OE.  nuBciim  corresponding  to  tmecti  (p.  548  above). 

In  the  weak  declension  we  bave  the  archaio  gen.  pi.  hanana, 
as  in  Northumbrian  Englisb. 
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In  the  verbs  we  find  the  anomalous  seoond  weak  conjaga- 
tion  fuUy  developed  as  in  English — salvia^  salvai j  $almde= 
0£.  sealfian,  (he)  sealfà^,  seal/ode.  In  the  Ist  oonj.  seca 
agrees  exactly  with  OE.  sécan,  while  nera:=nerian  has  been 
levelled  under  seca,  losing  ita  i.  We  may  assume  that  the 
distinct  forma  nerian,  sécan  (or  rather  sócan)  and  sealfian 
were  fuUy  established  in  Anglo-Frisian. 

The  only  deyiation  firom  English  is  the  present  participio 
ending,  which  is  -and,  as  in  Old  Saxon.  There  must  have 
been  originally  two  optional  forms  Jindandi,  whence  the 
EngHsh  findendCj  and  findatid^  just  as  the  two  forms  of  the 
conjunction  and  (p.  560  above)  postulate  andi  and  and. 

The  other  inflexions  are  identical  with  the  OE.,  allowing 
for  the  naturai  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
cognates  also.  The  only  form  which  leaves  us  in  doubt  is  the 
strong  femiuine  nom.  jeve  for  OE.  gifu.  But  as  the  u  of  the 
neut.  pi.  (skipu)  and  of  sunu  is  preserved,  it  seems  moet 
probable  that  Jeve  points  to  an  Anglo-Frisian  gefa  (gifa), 
agreeing  with  the  OS.  geba.  The  separation  of  gi/a  and  the 
weak  hearia  in  the  OE.  gifu^  heorte,  probably  points  to 
quantitative  distinctions,  perhaps  : 

hano    gifa    berta 
hano    gifu    hearta 
hano    gifu    hearte 

The  Latin  scoìu  (p.  546  above)  was,  perhaps,  introduced 
later  than  the  others. 

Relation  of  Anglo-Feisian  to  Old-Saxon. 

We  see  that  the  Anglo-Frisian  of  the  period  of  the 
conquest  of  Britaìn  was  a  language  closely  allied  to  Old- 
Saxon,  the  inflexions  of  the  two  languages  being  almost 
identical.  The  chief  distinction  was  that  OS.  favoured  the 
0  and  tf-forms,  while  AF.  seems  to  have  decided  in  favour  of 
the  as,  which  in  Frisian  are  the  only  ones  preserved.  It  is, 
however,  quite  clear  from  the  Latin  words  (p.  546  above)  that 
such  forms  as  hano  were  originally  the  only  ones  in  AF.  as 
well  as  OS.     These  os  are  widely  distributed  in  the  old 
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Teutonic  langnages.  The  oldest  Scandinavian  runes  of  the 
third  centaiy  show  such  preterites  as  worahto  (Tane  stone  in 
Norway)y  gatawido  (Golden  Horn),  in  Latin  we  find  such 
namee  as  Ariomtus,  in  Spanish  we  have  Gondomar  =  gun- 
J>amèr,  etc. 

We  see  from  this  last  word  that  the  G-othic  e  for  originai 
à  really  belonged  only  to  one  particular  dialect,  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  word  strét  (WS.  strét)  from  Latin  sfrata 
in  OE.9  that  the  oorresponding  ^  or  (é  in  AF.  is  of  com- 
paratively  late  origin.  As  usnal^  we  find  incipient  traces 
of  the  change  in  OS.  also,  as  in  the  gér  of  one  text  of  the 
Heliand  against  the  jar  of  the  other. 

The  most  marked  distinction  between  AF.  and  OS.  is  the 
want  of  ''  umlaut  "  or  mutation  in  the  latter  (except  of  a). 
But  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  Latin  words  that  the  mutation 
is  of  late  origin  in  AF.,  and,  indeed,  the  mutation  in  engel 
seems  to  show  that  it  was  not  firmlj  established  even  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England,  just 
as  OS.  fluctuates  between  gangid  and  gengid,  etc. 

The  closeness  of  the  relationship  between  AF.  and  OS. 
Comes  out  most  strikingly  on  a  comparison  with  the  lan- 
gnages which  are  geographically  closest  to  each — Old  Nprse 
and  Old  High  German.  Old  Norse  has  ofben  been  supposed 
to  show  some  special  relationship  with  AF.,  but  the  similarity 
is  really  quite  ddusire — the  resolt  of  independent  change  in 
both  languages.  We  bave  only  to  compare  the  verbal  in- 
flexions  to  see  how  distinct  Old  Norse  is  from  both  AF. 
and  OS.  : 

AF.  AND  OS.       O.  NOB8B.  AP.  AND  OB.       O.  N0118B. 

Sing.  1.  gifu     gef,  Plur.  1.  gifad    gefum, 

2.  gifis     gefr,  2.  gifad    gefiìS, 

3.  gifit     gefr,  3.  gifad    gefa. 

Compare,  again,  the  Old  Norse  sunr  with  its  lost  stem-vowel 
and  preserved  nominative  inflexion  with  AF.  and  OS.  sunu, 

Again,  although  Old  High  German  bears  a  more  marked 
resemblance  to  OS.  than  Old  Norse  does  to  AF.,  chiefly, 
however,  because  of  the  archaic  structure  of  the  two  lan« 
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guages,  it  shows  many  deep-rooted  divergences.  Thas  in  the 
verb,  although  both  liave  happened  to  preserie  the  singalar 
of  the  verb  in  an  archaic  form — ^a  purely  negatiye  agreement 
— they  diverge  entirely  in  the  plurale  which  in  the  German 
gebames^  gebat,  gebant,  is  utterly  distinct.  And  in  the  noun 
the  plorai  Hsca  (OS.  fiskoa),  in  the  adj.  the  maae.  guoter  and 
neut.  guotaz  are  utterly  divergent  from  OS.  and  AF. 

The  only  apparently  irreooncilable  differenoes  between 
OS.  and  AF.  lie  in  the  OS.  é  (or  probably  rather  é)  for 
originai  ai  (hém,  flésk  =  AF.  ham^  flàac^  fléèc)  and  6  for  au 
{r6d^=^  OE.  reàd),  But  the  first  is  only  a  partial  distìnction, 
for  the  OS.  change  has  taken  place  in  AF.  also  in  many 
words.  AU  that  the  divergenoe  in  the  case  of  hénHj  hàm 
shows  is  that  both  in  OS.  and  AF.  originai  ai  must  have 
been  preserved  up  till  a  comparatiTely  late  period. 

As  regards  6  from  auy  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressmg 
my  conviction  that  in  the  face  of  the  general  identity  of  AF. 
and  OS.  both  in  inflexions  and  phonology  we  have  no  choice 
loft  but  to  acknowledge  6  as  the  originai  AF.  form  also. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  6  from  au  had  the  broad, 
open  sound  (cf.  taoc  in  the  Hildebrandslied),  which  was 
certainly  also  the  sound  of  the  o  in  hano^  originally  Aano. 
Therefore,  when  the  o  of  hano  became  delabialized  into  a  in 
Frìsian,  the  long  broad  6  in  ròd  followed  the  same  change, 
giving  rad,  We  haye  already  seen  how  unsatisfactory  the 
attempt  is  to  derive  0£.  read  from  the  Frisian  ràdy  and  it 
seems  much  more  probable  that  reàd  carne  straight  from  ròd 
itself.  It  is  clear  that  ròd  could  not  diphthongize  direct  into 
ed.  The  naturai  diphthong  of  broad  ò  would  be  oo  or  oa  (or 
possibly  aUf  ua)^  the  broad  (''low'')  element  and  the  labial 
being  pronounced  successively  instead  of  simultaneously — a 
common  source  of  diphthongìzation,  of  which  the  Icelandic 
change  of  é  into  ai  (or  o^)  is  an  ezample.^  From  oa  with 
the  stress  on  the  a^  ea  (and  then  eày  by  lengthening)  would 
be  formed  by  weakening  of  the  unacoented  elemeift. 

^  History  of  Engluh  SoondB,  p.  48. 
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From  our  oomparÌBon  of  OS.  and  AF.  we  may  safely  infer 
that  in  a  perìod  extending  say  from  the  second  to  the  fifth 
centurjy  a  common  Anglo-FrÌ8Ìo-Saxon  or  Old  Low  German 
lang^age  was  spoken^  which  differed  from  the  extant  OS. 
mainly  in  ita  preservation  of  the  diphthong  ai  {haìm,  etc.) 
and  of  the  ihematic  i  (and  ti)  in  gasti,  hrudiy  etc.,  as  shown 
by  the  OE.  forms  gesty  bryd,  and  in  some  special  details.  It 
differed  from  High  German  and  Old  Norse  chiefly  in  ita  loes 
of  the  nominative  inflexions  (masc.  and  ncut.)  both  in  nouns 
and  adjectives,  although  it  Ì8  probable  that  they  were  only 
beginning  to  drop  off  in  the  first  century  or  so,  and  in  the 
levelling  of  the  pres.  plural  of  ita  verbs,  which  evidently 
hangs  together  with  the  ]os8  of  n  in  tó^^  etc.»  the  first  stage 
being  bindam,  bindà^,  bindd^,  which  were  soon  completely 
levelled. 

By  the  end  of  the  period  we  bave  assigned,  the  Anglo- 
Frisian  dialect  had  separated  itself  from  the  parent  stock  by 
its  full  development  of  the  umlaut,  and  by  its  peculiar  a  for 
a,  retaining  the  old  inflexions  nearly  unchanged. 

Then  carne  fiirther  divergencies  in  Anglo-Frisian  itself, 
and  finally  the  complete  disruption  consequent  on  the  mi- 
gration  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Anglo-Frisians  to 
Britain. 

But  in  spite  of  the  violent  revolutions  in  phonology, 
g^rammar  and  vooabulary  undergone  by  the  Anglo-Frisian  of 
Britain,  the  two  languages  stili  attest  their  dose  affinity  not 
only  in  what  they  bave  preserved  from  the  common  stock, 
but  also  in  the  wonderful  analogy  of  the  changes  they  bave 
undergone.  The  Frisians  stili  bave  a  sajring,  ''brea  buter  en 
tshiiz  Ì8  gnd  Engels  en  gud  Friis/'  and  a  similar  one  is 
current  in  Yorkshire. 
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XIII.— ON  THE  DIALEOTS  OF  MONMOUTHSHmE, 
HEREFORDSHIRE,  WORCESTERSHIRE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE,  OXFORD- 
SHIRE,  SOUTH  WARWICKSHIRE,  SOUTH 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
HERTFORDSHIRE,  MIDDLESEX,  AND 
SURRET,  WITH  A  NEW  OLASSIFIOATION  OF 
THE    ENGLISH    DIALEOTS.     By    Princb   Louis 

LUCIBN  BONAPARTB. 

[Bead  before  the  Fhìlological  Society,  7^  Aprii,  1876.] 

Durino  the  sammer  of  the  past  year  I  made  seyeral  excar- 
sions  in  some  of  the  English  counties,  wìth  the  object  of 
ascertainìng  the  general  nature  of  the  dialect  therein  spoken 
amongst  the  uncultivated  peasants.  The  result  I  have  ob- 
tained  has  been  rather  contrary  to  what  I  expected  to  find, 
and  has  obliged  me  to  modify  my  preTions  classification.  The 
parts  of  England  which  I  have  made  the  subject  of  my  late 
linguistical  researches,  are  the  following: — Monmouthshire, 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire,  South  Warwickshire,  South  Northamptonshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey. 

In  ali  the  Oounty  of  Monmouth  I  have  found  English  the 
language  of  the  majority  of  the  natives;  but  while  in  some  of 
the  western  parìshes  the  Welsh  is  stili  spoken  by  an  import- 
ant  minority,  in  other  parishes,  particularly  the  eastern,  it  is 
sometimes  yery  difficult,  though  not  impossible,  to  find  even 
a  yery  few  Welsh-speaking  indiyiduals.  The  Welsh  spoken 
in  Monmouthshire  is  yery  similar  to  that  of  Glamorgan  and 
Brecknockshire.  For  what  concems  the  Monmouthshire 
yulgar  English,  it  is  rather  an  independent  sub-dialect  of 
the  Western  English  than  anything  else.^  This  sub-dialect 
extends  into  the  south-west  border  of  Herefordshire.  A 
specimen  of  the  Abergayenny  Monmouthshire  English  has 

^  See  that  part  of  VI.  on  the  accompanying  map,  which  Ues  in  Monmooib- 
shire.  The  map  shoold  he  consolted  throoghout  while  reading  the  following 
notee. 
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been  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Tjady  LlanoTer,  and  Mr.  À. 
J.  EUis  has  made  a  phonetical  transcrìption,  as  well  as  an 
accurate  analysis  of  it.  The  yocabulary  of  the  Monmouth- 
shìre  English  sub-dialect  is  more  or  lesa  Welshified,  and  some 
of  the  principal  characters  of  the  Western  English  Dialect,  to 
which  it  belongs,  are  also  observable  in  it,  such  for  instance 
as  the  occasionai  /  be,  he  be,  we  be,  you  be,  they  be,  for  /  am, 
he  is,  tee  are,  you  are,  they  are;  the  periphrastic  instead  of  the 
simple  tenses  ;  the  sound  of  r  peculiar  also  to  the  South- 
Westem  Dialect,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Italian  diph- 
thong  ai  in  several  words  which  in  English  receive  the  final 
sound  of  ay,  as  in  hay,  day,  say,  pronounced  in  Monmouthshire 
hai,  dai  sai.  The  specimen  of  Lady  Llanover  has  not  been 
my  only  basis  in  giving  the  aforesaid  characters.  I  bave 
been  obliged  to  consult,  in  addition  to  it,  the  daily  use  of 
some  uncultivated  peasants,  particularly  about  the  town  of 
Monmouth. 

The  Western  English  Dialect  ^  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
the  transitional  one  between  the  South-westem  English  and 
the  Shropshire  Dialects.  It  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
following  sub-dialects:  1.  Herefordshire  in  general;  2.  Mon- 
mouthshire with  South-westem  border  of  Herefordshire  ;  3. 
North- western  border  of  Herefordshire  ;  4.  Worcestershire  ; 
5.  South  Warwickshire  with  a  small  portion  of  extreme 
North-east  Gloucesiershire,  and  another  small  portion  of  ex- 
treme South-east  Worcestershire.  I  bave  not  observed,  as 
often  occurring,  the  initial  changes  of /,  s,  and  thr  into  v,  z, 
and  dr,  either  in  the  sub-dialect  of  Monmouthshire,  or  in 
those  of  Worcestershire  and  South  Warwickshire.  I  am 
uncertain  about  the  Welshified  sub-dialect  of  the  North- west 
border  of  Herefordshire,  but  in  that  of  the  county  in  general, 
the  aforesaid  initial  changes  are  presented  by  my  specimens 
of  Ledbury,  Much  Cowame,  and  Weobley,  though  not  by 
those  of  centrai  Herefordshire  and  Leominster.  This  last 
yariety  extends  with  some  differences  into  North-west 
Worcestershire  about  Tenbury.     No  Welsh  is  now  spoken 

*  See  the  three  nib-dialects  marked  VI.  on  the  map.    The  South-westem  is 
marked  III.  aod  the  Shropehire  VII. 
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by  the  natives  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshirey  with  the 
exception  of  the  parìshea  of  Llanyblodwell,  Oswestry,  and 
Llansillin^  belonging  to  the  North-west  of  this  ooonty,  and 
in  these  the  Welsh  of  Denbighshire  is  stili  spoken  by  a  few. 
In  the  extreroe  North  of  Herefordshire,  a  yariety  of  the 
Shropshire  Dialeet  is  in  use,  and  about  Ross  and  Goodrich, 
in  the  south  of  the  county,  another  variety  belonging  to  the 
South- western  Dialeet,  and  similar  to  that  of  Dean  Forest,  in 
Gloucestershire,  is  to  be  found.  Besides  the  dialects  already 
named,  a  variety  of  the  South  Stafibrdshire  sub-dialect  pene- 
trates  the  extreme  northem  corner  of  Worcestershire,  and 
another  variety  of  the  Midland  Dialeet  may  be  obeerved  in 
the  extreme  north-eastem  corner  of  '  the  same  county.^  The 
peculiar  sounds  of  the  Italian  ai  and  of  the  Western  r  I  hav^ 
not  observed  in  the  South  Warwickshire  sub-dialect. 

In  Gloucestershire,  the  South-westem  *  is  the  dialeet 
generally  in  use,  and  to  it  belong  the  foUowing  varieties  : 
Gloucester  Valley,  Gloucester  Town,  Valley  of  Berkeley, 
Dean  Forest,  and  Cotswold.  The  initial  changes  of /,  8,  and 
thr  into  v,  z,  and  dr  are  less  frequent  in  the  Gloucester  Town 
and  Cotswold  varieties  than  in  the  other  three.  The  change 
of  the  English  a  into  è  is  peculiar  to  the  town  of  Gloucester, 
as  netne,  seme,  piece,  for  name,  same,  place.^  A  similar  change 
takes  place,  according  to  Stemberg,  in  Northamptonshire,  on 
the  borders  of  Leicester  and  Rutland.  While  the  north- 
westem  and  south-westem  portions  of  Berkshire  present  two 
varieties  of  the  South-westem  English,  the  eastem  part,  on 
the  contrary,  belongs  to  the  South-eastem  Dialeet.^  In  the 
South-westem  Dialeet,  the  periphrastic  instead  of  the  simple 
tenses,  the  prefix  a  before  the  past  participles,  the  sound  of 
the  Italian  ai  replacing  the  English  ay,  and  the  use  of  /  be. 


^  Theae  projectìons  of  the  dialeet  of  one  countyinto  another  are  ali  marked  od 
the  map  by  linee  projecting  from  the  variet^r  of  speech  inqaestion,  terminatad  by 
little  transverse  linee,  aa  subeequently  expLuned. 

'  No.  III.  on  the  map. 

'  [I  find  the  same  pecnliarity  in  a  specimen  from  Tetbnry,  in  which  keeor^  Uam, 
neeme,  keeee,  tetf,  prHe$,  meek,  occur  for  "  care,  lane,  name,  case,  safe,  prttes, 
make.*'  Tetbnry  is  exactly  South  of  Gloucester  city  on  the  border  of  Wilt- 
shire. — A.  J.  £lli8.] 

*  No.  IL  on  the  map. 
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tee  be,  yau  be,  they  be,  are  more  or  lesa  observed  ;  bat  of  ali 
these  charactersy  only  the  last  persista  in  the  South-eastem 
Dialect. 

Yarieties  of  the  South-eastem  English  are  also,  generally 
speakingy  those  of  Oxfordshirey  South  Northamptonshire, 
Buckinghamshirey  and  Surrey.  The  Ozfordshire  variety 
penetrates  a  little  iute  the  East  Gloucestershìre  border»  and 
the  variety  of  Banbury  in  North  Oxfordshire  extends  iuta 
South  Northamptonshire,  and  even  a  little  into  South  War- 
wickshire. 

Hertfordshire  belonga  to  the  East  Midland  Dialect,^  with 
the  exoeption  of  ita  west  and  south-west  oomers,  about  Berk* 
hampstead  and  Rickmansworth,  which  are  South-eastem. 

South-eastem  also  is  to  be  considered  the  estreme  west 
border  of  Bedfordshire  adjoining  Buckinghamshire^  although 
the  remainder  of  the  county  is  decidedly  East  Midland. 

The  yariety  of  Middlesex  belongs  to  the  East  Midland 
Dialecty  and  penetrates  into  a  few  localities  of  North  Surrey, 
South-east  Buckinghamshire,  and  East  Berkshire,  about 
Windsor,  Slough,  Chertsey,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  extreme 
south-west  and  north-west  comers  of  Essex  and  Eent,  about 
Stratford  and  Deptford. 

In  the  East  Midland  Dialect,  /  be,  we  bey  etc.,  are  not 
found,  but  I  are,  for  I  am,  analogous  to  the  Danish  jeg  er^ 
is  not  uncommon.  I  bave  reoognised  it  in  Hertfordshire, 
Bedfordshire,  Mid  Northamptonshire,  and  eyen  in  Middle* 
sex,  near  Willesden,  and  in  Surrey,  near  Chertsey  ;  but  it 
18  also  to  be  found  in  localities  belonging  to  other  dialects, 
such  as  Ledbury  in  East  Herefordshire,  Maidenhead  in  East 
Berkshire,  Aylesbury  in  Mid  Buckinghamshire,  and  eyen 
in  £ent«  According  to  Stemberg,  he  are,  for  he  Ì8,  and 
analogous  to  the  Danish  han  er,  is  also  found  to  oocur  in 
North  and  East  Northamptonshire.  The  forms  he  am,  we 
am,  you  am,  they  am,  for  he  te,  we  are,  etc.,  belong  to  Bedford- 
shire and  South  Northamptonshire,  and  the  three  last  also 
to  Somersetshire  and  other  counties. 

The  Eastem  Dialect*  oomprises  the  varieties  of  Norfolk, 

^  No.  X.  OH  the  map.  *  Ko.  I.  on  fhe  map. 
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Sufibiki  and  East  Essex.  The  use  of  /  be,  etc.,  for  /  am, 
without  being  common  in  these  countìes^  has  not  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  perìphrastic  tenses  instead  of  the  simple 
are  also  in  use  ;  but  one  of  the  characters  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  yarieties  is  the  treatment  of  the  third  person  of  the 
present  of  the  indicative,  which  very  often  rejects  the  final  «, 
ss  in  he  hve,  for  he  loves,  etc  In  this  respect,  these  two 
counties  are  the  reverse  of  the  majority  of  those  in  which  the 
South-eastem,  Western,  and  other  Dialects  are  in  use.  In 
fact,  /  hveSf  he  loves,  of  the  latter,  correspond  to  /  lorCy  he 
love,  of  the  former  dialect.  The  North-east  and  South-east 
Essex  varieties  do  not  present  the  elìmination  of  the  $,  and 
the  use  of  the  perìphrastic  tenses  instead  of  the  simple,  as 
those  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  but  their  vocabulary,  on  the 
whole,  seems  to  be  rather  nearer  to  that  of  these  two  counties 
than  to  any  other.  The  East  Essex  varieties  belong  perhaps, 
as  an  independent  sub-dialect,  as  much  to  the  Eastem  as  to 
the  South-eastem  English.  The  West  Essex  variety,  on  the 
contrary,  appears  to  be  East  Midland. 

The  present  classification,  as  &r  as  concems  the  primary 
dialects,  is  principally  founded  on  their  grammatical  cha- 
racters, particularly  on  the  substantive  verb;  but  the  vo- 
cabulary,  and  the  consonantal  and  vocal  changes  are  also 
taken  into  due  consideration  in  determining  the  sub-dialects 
and  varieties.  That  the  vocal  changes  are  not  so  good  a 
crìterion  for  the  determination  of  the  principal  dialects  as 
certain  grammatical  characters  are,  may  easily  be  shown  by 
noting  that  the  same  vowel  changes  take  place  in  the  most 
different  forms  of  English.  Thus  a  sound  analogous  to,  al- 
though  not  identical  with,  the  French  u  or  eu  in  pu  and  peu, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Scotch,  occurs  also,  with  trifling 
differences,  very  difficult  to  be  expressed  phonetically,  in 
Devonshire,  West  Somersetshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  North«- 
east  Essex,  and  even  Kent.  I  bave  discovered  it  at  Hamp- 
stead  Norris  in  Mid  Berkshire;  at  Brightwell  in  North 
Berkshire  ;  at  Aldbury,  and  Great  and  Little  Gaddesden  in 
North'west  Hertfordshire  ;  and  it  is  also  occasionally  to  be 
heard  in  one  or  two  localities  of  Surrey.    This  sound,  which 
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Bometimes  strikes  the  ear  as  if  it  were  more  or  less  diph- 
thongal^  verj  often  replaces  the  English  long  oo.  In  the 
same  manner  the  English  alphabetical  sound  of  the  a,  as  in 
gcUe^  is  replaced  by  another  diphthongal  one.  In  fact,  gVt 
roay  be  foond  as  well  in  Southern  as  in  Midland  and  Northern 
fonns  of  English.  These  are  only  a  few  instances  showing 
that  no  more  than  a  secondary  value  can  be  attributed  to  the 
permutation  of  vowels  in  determining  the  principal  English 
Dialects. 

Of  the  thirteen  English  Dialects  of  the  forty  English 
GountieSy  some  roay  be  called  Southern;  other,  Midland; 
and  other,  Northern.  The  South -western  (No.  III.),  the 
Devonshìre  (No.  IV.),  and  even  the  Cornish  (No.  V.),  are 
decidedly  Southern  ;  the  Midland  (No.  IX.)  is  decidedly 
Midland  ;  and  the  Northern  (No.  XIII.)  decidedly  Northern. 
The  other  eight  are  more  or  less  transitional.  In  fact,  the 
North-eastem  (No.  XI.),  the  North-Westem  (No.  Vili.), 
and  even  the  North  Midland  (No.  XII.),  partake  of  the 
Midland  and  of  the  Northern  ;  the  Western  (No.  VI.),  and 
even  the  Shropshire  (No.  VII.),  shade  from  the  Southern 
into  the  Midland;  the  East  Midland  (No.  X.),  in  its  Southern 
varieties  at  least,  partakes  of  the  South-eastem  (No.  II.), 
and  this  of  the  former,  as  well  as  of  the  South-western 
(No.  III.)  ;  the  Eastem  (No.  I.),  finally,  shows  a  tendency 
towards  the  Northern  varieties  of  the  East  Midland  (No.  X.). 
This  transitional  character  of  the  majority  of  the  English 
Dialects  obliges  me  to  abandon  their  distinction  into  Southern, 
Midland,  and  Northern  families,  without  ceasing,  however^ 
to  recognize  the  Southern,  Midland,  and  Northern  characters 
on  which  the  present  classification  is  based. 

Southern  characters  I  cali  :  the  use  of  /  be^  thou  bist,  he  be, 

tee  be,  you  be,  they  be,  for  I  am,  etc.  ;  the  periphrastio  tenses 

replacing  the  simple,  as  I  do  lave,  for  /  lave  ;  the  prefix  a 

before  the  past  participio,  as  I  have  aheard,  for  I  have  heard; 

the  permutation  of  the  initial  f,  8,  ah,  and  thr^  into  v,  z,  zh, 

and  dr;  the  broad  pronunciation  of  the  Italian  ai,  replacing 

the  sound  of  the  English  ay,  as  in  May,  pronounced  as  the 

Italian  adverb  mai.     Other  characters  may  be  quoted  as 

87 
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Southern,  but  the  preceding  five  I  ha  ve  fodnd  sufficient  for 
my  object. 

Their  absence  constìtutes  the  negative  charactera  of  the 
Northern  English  Dialect,  and  the  use,  more  or  lesa  frequent, 
of  /  is,  thou  is,  tee  U,  you  tè,  they  is,  pronounced  aocordìng  to 
the  nature  of  the  dialect,  presenta  a  good  positive  criterion 
for  ity  although  not  for  the  Scotch.  The  change  of  o  into  a 
before  ng,  as  in  aang,  lang,  strang,  for  8(mg,  long^  strong^  may 
be  considered  also  an  additional  character  of  the  Northern 
English.  The  use  of  the  second  persoli  of  the  sìngular,  and 
of  /  Ì8y  thou  Ì8,  we  iSy  etc.,  as  well  as  the  absence  both  of 
the  guttural  'Xa^  and  of  the  intermediate  sound  between  the 
French  eu  in  peu  and  ti  in  pu^  are,  in  my  opinion,  good  dÌB- 
tinctive  criteria  between  Northern  EnglLsJii  and  Scotch.  The 
absence  of  the  burr  is  partial  in  Northern  English,  but  total 
in  Scotch.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  was  heard  occasionally, 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  the  parish  of  Hutton,  belong- 
ing  to  the  county  of  Berwick,  and  beyond  its  Uberties,  which 
are  in  England,  and  possess  the  burr}  For  what  relates  to 
the  forms  / 1>,  they  is,  I  have  sometimes  met  with  them  in 
decidedly  non-Northem  varieties;  but  in  this  case  tee  is  and 
you  is  are  not  to  be  found,  as  in  the  Northern  English  ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  it  is  possible  to  find,  although  rarely,  in 
some  of  the  non-Northem  varieties,  he,  noe,  or  they  be^  but  not 
/  be  and  you  be,  as  in  the  Southern  Dialect. 

The  Midland  characters  are  negative,  and  consist  in  the 
absence  of  the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  ones.  Stili 
the  verbai  plural  in  n,  as  we  aren,  for  we  are,  distinguishee 
pretty  well  the  North-westem  English  (No.  Vili.)  ;  and  the 
form  tee  bin,  also  for  toe  are,  which  may  be  found  in  Shrop- 
shiró  (No.  VII.),  Ì8  an  interesting  instance  of  the  shading  of 
the  Southern  dialects  into  the  North-westem  (No.  Vili.). 

In  this  Map  of  England,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  offer  to 
the  Philological  Society'  as  the  result  of  my  last  inquiries  and 

^  The  Scotch  and  German  eh, 

*  See  *<  The  New  StatUtical  Acoonnt  of  Sootland,  by  the  Hmiiton  of  tìie 
Respective  Farishes,*'  voi.  ii.,  Edinburgh,  1845. 

»  [The  originai  large  map  drawn  for  the  Prince  by  Stanford,  and  presented  ìq 
the  rhilological  Society,  and  preeenred  in  ita  library  with  the  Prìnce's  mas  of 
the  Basque  Dialects,  haa  been  reduced  by  me  for  the  pmpose  of  prìnting  thia 
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the  expression  of  my  preaent  modified  opinion  ^opinion  which 
I  submit  to  the  jadgment  of  the  English  lingaists,  to  whom, 
aa  being  more  competent  than  I  am,  I  should  be  willing 
to  abandon  in  fatare  anj  further  inquiry  on  this  thoronghly 
EngliBh  snbject  to  which  I  am  happy  to  haye  ealled  their 
attention  ;— in  this  Map  of  England,  I  say,  the  varieties  are 
indicated  by  red  circular  marks  ;  the  dialects  by  numbers  ; 
and  the  sub-dialects  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  number. 

Only  dialects  and  sub-dialects  are  the  easential  parta  of  a 
ekssification  aach  as  this,  the  former  corresponding,  so  to 
speaky  to  the  genera,  and  the  latter  to  the  species  of  natoral- 
ists.  In  facty  the  nnmber  of  the  varieties  is  almost  infinite» 
and  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  different  localities.  I  bave 
marked  in  my  map  only  those  which  I  haye  atadied,  or 
whose  existence  has  been  commanicated  to  me  by  Mr.  EUia 
or  others.  The  projection  of  a  variety  into  an  adjoining 
coanty  ia  indicated  by  a  line  crossed  at  the  end.  It  ia  to 
be  observed  that  when  a  variety  of  a  coanty  projecta  into 
another  county,  thia  projection  oonstitutea  generally,  if  not 
alwaysy  a  kind  of  sub-variety,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  new 
county.  It  ia  not  to  be  expected,  for  inatance,  that  the  South 
Staffordahire  variety  (No.  VII.)  projecting  into  Worceater- 
shire  is  absolutely  the  aame  in  both  countiea. 

No  rcal  exaot  deUmitation  of  English  Dialecta  ia,  I  think, 
possible.  Arbitrary  and  imaginary  enea  may  be  eaaily  given, 
but  careful  and  criticai  inveatigationa.in  viaiting  the  different 
parishea  and  hamleta  of  England,  will  aoon  convince  the  geo* 
graphical  linguiat  of  the  futility  of  auch  an  attempt.  Thia 
ia  owing  to  the  fragmentary  state  of  the  preaent  English 
dialects,  which  are  rather  remnanta  of  dialecta,  imperceptibly 
shading  one  into  the  other,  and  more  or  lesa  influenced  by 
atandard  English,  than  anything  elae.  At  any  rate,  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  Italian,  Frenoh,  German,  or 

.  paper.  On  a  imall  map  of  the  English  connties  only,  prepared  for  the  Prìnce 
some  Jean  ago,  ali  the  dota  aad  lines,  representine  Tahetiee,  their  connections 
and  projections,  were  insertod,  aa  well  as  the  smaU  scale  necesaary  for  printing 
the  map  on  a  single  page,  wonld  allow  ;  hut  it  will,  I  hope,  be  foond  sumcient  to 
make  the  text  inteUigible.  lorthis  reductìon  a  few  sught  changes  have  been 
made  in  No.  III.,  due  to  a  subseqnent  excuision  into  Someraetshire,  aa  ex- 
plained  in  the  Appendix. — A.  J.  £ixi8.] 
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Basque  Dialects,  whose  delimitation,  although  difficult,  is 
stili  possible.  Therefore,  the  red^  circular  marks  with  their 
depending  lines  croesed  at  the  end,  as  well  as  the  numbers 
with  their  repetitions,  are  only  to  show  the  existence  of 
dialects,  sub-dialects,  and  yarieties  in  places  in  which  they 
are  sure  to  be  found;  and  the  lines  uniting  the  different 
varieties  under  a  single  dialect  or  sub-dialect,  bave  no  other 
object  than  to  indicate  their  union,  and  possess  no  power  of 
delimitation  either  in  exeluding  or  including  the  locaUties 
through  which  they  pass  or  leave  at  their  right  and  left. 

The  three  Dialects  of  Scotland,  our  linguistical  knowledge 
of  which  is  due  to  Dr.  Murray,  bave  been  so  well  treated  in 
bis  work,*  that  no  linguist,  I  feel  sure,  will  presume  to  sug- 
geat  any  change  in  their  classification  in  what  relates  to 
Scotland.  The  only  liberty  I  bave  taken,  after  having  con- 
sulted  him  on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  some  cha- 
racters  of  the  English  £ast  and  West  Marches  sub-dialects 
(of  No.  XIII.),  consists  in  baving  considered  them,  for  the 
reasons  which  I  bave  already  stated,  rather  as  two  inde- 
pendent  sub-dialects  of  the  Northern  English  than  of  the 
Southern  Scotch.  We  shall  bave,  then,  two  Scotch  places, 
Canobie  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  Liddìsddle  in  Itoxburghshire, 
where  Northern  English  is  in  use;  and  a  single  place  in 
England,  Upper  Beedsdale  in  Northumberland,  where  the 
TeTÌotdale  Scotch,  according  to  Dr.  Murray,  is  to  be  found. 

For  what  concerns  the  North  Insular  or  fourth  Scotch 
Dialect,  which  is  the  only  Scotch  I  bave  examined  on  the  spot, 
I  bave  had  no  reason  to  modify  my  former  opinion.  In  fact, 
my  last  informations  show  that  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  sub- 
dialects  differ  by  the  number,  and  sometimes  also  by  the  quality 
of  their  Icelandic  words,  the  Shetland  being  the  richest. 

This  classification  is  based  :  1.  On  my  own  inquiries  made 
in  visiting  repeatedly  the  different  localities  of  England  every 
time  I  bave  had  a  good  opportunity  of  doing  so;  2.  On 
specimens  which  I  bave  obtained  from  different  translators  of 

^  [The  whole  markings  of  the  projections,  yarieties,  sub-dialects,  and  dialects, 
were  in  red  on  the  originai  map,  but  bere  appear,  of  conrse,  as  black. — A.J.E.] 

'  Contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  rhilological  Society  for  1870-2,  and 
a]Bo  published  separatelj. 
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Mr.  Ellis's  comparatiye  specimen^  ''  Why  John  has  no  doubts  ;  ** 
3.  On  other  modem  originai  specimens  famished  to  me  by 
different  natiye  anthors  ;  4.  On  the  modem  works  of  Dr. 
Murray  for  the  Scotch,  and  Mr.  Elworthy  for  the  West  Somer- 
set  Bub-dialect  ;  5.  On  several  prìnted  works  and  specimens 
generally  known,  which,  notwithstanding  their  not  being  as 
valuable  and  complete  as  those  of  the  two  last  named  anthors, 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  by  English  dialectologists. 


APPENDIX. 
Obseryations  on  thb  Sombrsbt  Dialect. 

The  aim  of  my  last  ezonrsion  into  Somersetsbire  was  twofold  : 
FiBSTLT,  to  asoertaìn  the  general  nature  of  the  vulgar  speeoh  which 
obtains  between  the  Biver  Parret  and  the  Quantock  Hills,  with  the 
ezoeption  of  the  southern  part  of  the  oounty  ;  and  Seookdlt,  to  ez- 
amine  if  this  southern  part  constitutes  an  independent  variety  either 
of  the  Sonth-westem  or  of  the  Devonshire  Dialeot  of  the  English. 

I  began  my  researohes  at  Cannington,  west  of  the  Parret  and  east 
of  the  Quantocks,  and  there  I  was  informed  by  the  Bey.  Mr. 
Bristow,  its  Bector,  that  one  Edward  Wìlls,  sometimcs  caUed 
Thome,  had  stated  to  him  that  he,  Edward  Wills,  was  well  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  word  tUehy  for  /;  that  he  had  used  it  himself, 
and  that  it  would  ako  be  used  at  present,  but  rarely,  amongst  old 
peasants.  I  lost  no  timo  in  yisiting  myself  this  respectable  patrìarch 
of  ninety-four  years,  and  he  repeated  to  me  the  above  statements. 
The  Quantock-Parret  speech  is  at  present  nearer  to  the  South- 
westem  than  to  the  DeTonshire  Dialect,  but  it  was  not  so  in  the 
timo  of  Jennings,  who  wrote  the  Somersetsbire  Olossary.  Then 
thscfy  for  Mck,  meaning  thatf  was  more  in  use  than  at  present,  but 
even  now  th$ckff  is  not  unoommon;  er  for  he^  even  in  the  affirmative 
phrases,  was  in  common  use,  and  is  not  quite  eztinct  ;  and  talkéthy 
loveth,  for  taUts^  Iovm,  are  stiU  to  be  heard.  In  North  Gurrey,  another 
▼illage  between  the  Parret  and  the  Quantocks,  I  bave  heard  thecky 
both  for  Mf li  and  thete,  but  I  did  not  find  there  either  utchy  for  /,  or 
er  for  he*  In  this  variety  there  is  no  trace  of  the  sound  resembling 
the  Frenoh  «.  JSifr  for  the,  ialkéih  for  talki^  mowy  for  to  mow  iome- 
thing  (object  unezpressed),  are  to  be  heard  at  Cannington,  as  well 
as  at  North  Cnrrey.  In  my  opinion,  the  Quantock-Parret  yariety 
was  properly  considered  by  Jennings  as  being  nearer  to  the  Dovon- 
shire  than  to  the  South- western  English,  but  I  fully  admit  with 
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Mr.  Elworthy  tbat  it  is  now  more  Sontb-westem  than  anything 
eUe.  Stili  the  use,  more  or  less  preserved,  of  $r  for  Ke^  talketh  for 
talkSf  and  theeiy  for  thiel^  entìtlea  it  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
variety  of  the  South- western  English  Dialect. 

The  Somersetahire  specch  east  of  the  Farret,  which  eonstitates 
the  centrai  varioty  of  the  county,  and  aUo  the  princìpal  portion  of 
the  whole  dialect,  is  better  preserved  in  Wedmore  (sonth  of  Az- 
bridge  and  west  of  Wells)  than  anywhere  else;  bnt  even  there  it  is 
rapidly  dying  cut,  and  acoording  to  Matthew  Wall,  an  intelligent 
farmer  of  this  locaìity,  several  words  which  nsed  to  begin  with  v  or 
2,  now  begin  with /or  s. 

The  north-eastem  part  of  the  county  is  worthy  also  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  an  independent  variety  of  this  dialect,  taking  in  some 
consideration  a  certain  amount  of  the  words  in  its  Tocabulaiy. 

I  bave  yisited,  partly  alone  and  partly  with  Mr.  Fulman,  of 
Crewkeme,^  the  sonthern  portion  of  Somersetshire,  and  I  agree 
entirely  with  him  abont  the  delimitation  of  the  South  Somersetshire 
variety,  which  belongs  imquestionably  to  the  South-westem  English 
Dialect.  This  variety  shows  a  projection  into  Devonshire  between 
the  Axe  and  Dorsetshire,  and  two  other  projections  into  this  last 
county  :  the  one  at  its  estreme  north-eastem  corner  in  the  direction 
of  Sherbome,*  and  the  other  at  its  estreme  north- western  corner 
about  Chardstock.  The  South  Somersetshire  variety  differs,  as  far 
as  a  mere  variety  can,  both  in  vocabulary  and  phonetism,  from  the 
other  variety  of  this  county  belonging  to  the  same  dialect. 

But  besides  the  four  varìeties — Central,  Quantock-Parret,  North- 
eastem,  and  Southern — I  find  two  more  in  South  Somersetshire  :  the 
one,  west  of  the  Farret,  at  Merrìott,  near  Crewkeme  ;  and  the  other  a 
few  miles  further,  cast  of  the  same  rìver,  at  Montacute.  I  bave  been 
very  fortunate  in  finding  the  desired  words  utehy  and  uteh  in  the  first 
of  these  localities,  and  tUch  or  us  at  Montacute.  The  expressions 
/  ioiìl,  Iwouldf  lic&rUy  are  rendered  by  utchdll,  utchoody  ut  weiU.  In 

^  Author  of  "  KuBtio  Sketches  ;  being  Bhymee  and  *  Skits  '  on  Angling  and 
other  Subjects  in  one  of  the  Soath -western  Dialects  ;  with  a  copious  Gloasary, 
and  General  Bemarks  on  Country  Talk."  Third  edition.  London,  1871.  T^e 
distrìct  of  the  dialect  is  deBcribed  as  extendi^  "from  Yeovil  to  Axmonth,  taking 
in  a  strip  on  eoch  side  of  the  Sonth-westem  Bailvayand  those  portionsof  South- 
west Somerset,  West  Dorset,  and  Upper  East  Devon,  which  meet  at  a  point  in 
the  YaUey  of  the  Axe,  near  Chard  Junction,"  which  Mr.  Pnlman  speaks  of  as  the 
Ase-Tar^  distaict.  The  glossary  extends  from  p.  75  to  p.  162,  and  is  ex- 
ceptionaUy  g^ood. — A.  J.  £. 

>  In  the  map  this  projection  is  wrongly  attrìbnted  to  the  Montacnte  Tariety. 
That  is,  it  is  made  to  procced  from  the  eastenunost,  instead  of  from  the  westem- 
most  of  the  three  black  circles  in  the  South  of  Somersetshire.  The  middle  and 
eastem  circles  represent  Merrìott  and  Montacute,  which  are  quite  isolated  tarìeties, 
whereas  the  westemmost  circle  represents  the  general  South  Somertetshiie  speeeh. 
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this  laat  it  Ì8  difficalt,  however,  to  decide  if  im  is  reàlly  for  utehf  or 
rother  the  plural  us  nsed  instead  of  w$  or  /;  for  ui  went,  at  Monta- 
cute,  means  both  Iwent  and  we  toent.  In  Devonshire,  tM  for  wé  is 
common,  bnt  it  is  not  so  in  the  Sonth-westem  Dialect  generally  ; 
and  it  seems  rather  strange  to  find  it  used  exceptionally  in  Montacute 
as  in  Devonshire. 

I  hare  noither  been  able  to  find  the  abbreviation  cV  for  utohy 
any  wheie,  nor  to  ascertain  on  the  very  spot  if  m,  im,  or  ees^  for  /, 
are  stili  in  use  in  some  parta  of  North  Devonshire.  About  twenly 
years  ago,  I  bave  been  assured  of  the  existence  in  Faracombe,  of  ite 
for  /  amongst  a  few  very  old  people  of  that  locality,  or  of  the 
Exmoor  Forest  district  generally  ;  and  this  statement  ìb  confirmed 
by  the  fìreqnent  use  of  these  forms  by  the  author  of  the  Exmoor 
Scolding,  a  very  valuable  little  work,  no  more  to  be  neglected  in 
the  study  of  the  North  Deronshire  sub-dialect,  to  which  the  West 
Somersetahire  variety  belongs,  than  Tim  Bobbin's  speech  is  to  be 
treated  lightly  by  the  inquirer  of  the  South  Lancashire.  As  to  the 
lise  of  iu  for  1  in  North  Devonshire,  I  know  a  man  who  stili  main- 
tains  ita  existence  about  Bideford,  bis  native  place,  but  I  can  say 
nothing  more  on  this  subject. 

I  shaU  conclude  these  observations  by  stating  : — 

1.  That  I  bave  found  at  Merriott  a  pronunciation  dififerìng  both 
from  that  of  Montacute,  and  the  more  general  one  of  the  South 
Somcrsetshire  variety. 

2.  That,  at  Merriott,  the  r  followed  by  a  consonant,  or  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  is  qaite  weak  and  of  a  vocal  nature,  as  in  the  standard 
English,  but  stili  differing  from  it. 

3.  That  at  Montacute  I  bave  heard  the  r,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances,  pronounced  strongly  as  a  Western  r. 

4.  That  hem  he  is  in  use  at  Merriott  and  Montacute  for  the  more 
general  he  he^  a  faot  which  rather  favours  the  opinion  that  the  tM  in 
Uè  went  for  Iwent  or  we  went,  heard  at  the  last  village,  is  not,  after 
ali,  for  uteh. 

5.  That  /  talk»  for  I  talk,  and  hem  talk  for  he  talk»,  are  common 
in  both  localities. 

6.  That  h&r  for  ehe,  mowy  for  to  mow  eomething,  and  other  cha* 
raoters  either  of  the  South  Somersetshire  variety  or  of  the  Sonth- 
westem  Dialeot  generaUy,  are  also  to  be  found  at  Merriott  and 
Montacute. 

7.  and  lastly.  That  the  total  absence  of  the  sound  resembling  the 
French  ti,  and  that  of  talketh  for  talk»,  theckey  for  thick,  er  for  he^ 
eto.,  is  to  be  noticcd  in  these  two  viUages  as  well  as  in  the  Southern, 
Central,  and  North-eastern  varieties  of  the  county  of  Somerset. 
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